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UBEBTON 

A short way E of it is Huntfibld, the mansion of 
another landowner ; and two more are Cormiston Towers 
and Oggs Castle, the former at the S£, the latter at the 
NE, comer of the parish. From the ISth till the latter 
part of the 17th centnry Easter Gledstanes was the seat 
of the Gledstanes of that Ilk, the last of whom, William, 
removed to Biggab, and was the great-great-grandfather 
of Mr Gladstone, the Premier. (See Fasqub ; and Prof. 
Veitch's * Mr Gladstone's Ancestors ' in Fraser*a Magazine 
for June 1880. ) Libberton is in the presbytery of Biggar 
and synod of Lothian and Tweeddale; the living is 
worth £345. The parish church, at Libberton village, 
was built in 1812^ and contains 450 sitting. Qnoth- 
qnan church, at Quothquan village, having become 
ruinous, about 1780 was converted by John Cnancellor 
of Shieldhill into a family bnrying-place. The cot on 
its W gable retains a fine-toned bell of 1641. Two 
public schools, Libberton and Quothquan, with respective 
accommodation for 72 and 66 children, had (1882) an 
average attendance of 58 and 81, and grants of £69, 
IDs. 6d. and £28, Ss. 6d. Valuation (1859) £5721, 
7s. lid., (1884) £8105, 128. Pop. (1801) 706, (1881) 
778, (1861) 836, (1871) 691, (1881) 625.— Ord Sur., 
shs. 23, 24, 1865-64. 

Libertoii ('leper town'), a village and a parish of Edin- 
bui^hshire. Tlie village stands, 856 feet above sea-level, 
on the summit of a low broad-based ridge, 2g miles SSE 
of the centre of Edinburgh ; and is sometimes distin- 
guished as Liberton Kirk, from the fact that it contains 
the parish church. It is somewhat straggling in its 
arrangement, and, besides the poorer class of cottages, 
includes some neat houses and elegant villas. There 
are no buildings of any importance except the parish 
church and the Free church. The former ia a nand- 
some semi-Gothic edifice, whose square tower, capped 
by four comer pinnacles, forms a very prominent 
object in the landscape. Designed by Gillespie Graham, 
and containing 1000 sittings, it was built in 1815, and 
renovated at a cost of over £1200 in 1882, when gas was 
introduced, a panelled ceiling inserted, the gallery re- 
constracted, the whole reseated, etc. The precise site 
of the present building was formerly occupied by a very 
ancient church, mentioned in the foundation charter of 
Holyrood (1 1 28). When the church which immediately 
preceded the present one was taken down, a curious Rus- 
sian medal of the 18th centu^ is said to have been found 
embedded in the materials. The Free church of Liberton, 
standing nearly ( mile to the NE, was built in 1870 at 
a cost of £2200. Liberton poet office has money order, 
savings' bank, insurance, and telegraph departments. 

Two hamlets, named liberton Dams and fTether Liber- 
ton, lie respectively i) ftirlongs KNW and 6} furlongs N 
by W of the village. They are more groups of cottages 
of little pretensions ; but within late years several neat 
thouffh small houses have been built at Liberton Dams. 
In old documents there occurs a mention of a mill at 
Nether Liberton, where there is still a saw-mill; and 
in 1369 the lands of Nether Liberton were granted to 
William Ramsay and spouse. 

Liberton parish is bounded N bv St Cuthbert's and 
Duddingston, £ by Inveresk and Newton, SE by Dal- 
keith, 8 by Lasswade, and W by Colinton. It extends 
from the row Bum at Edinburgh to within a mile of 
Dalkeith, and from the close vicinity of the Firth of Forth 
at Magdalene Bridge to near the E end of the Pentland 
range. Its greatest length, from ENE to WSW, is 5| 
miles ; itsgreatest breadth is 4} miles ; and its area is 6617 
acres. The scenery of this parish is verv beautifully 
diversified, though it never loses its lowland smilinff 
character. Just within the W boundary the Braia 
Hills attain their maximum altitude of 698 feet above 
sea-level ; and extending from these are low broad ridges 
and gentle elevations, with altematin£[ belts and spaces of 
plain. The state of cultivation is high, and there are 
numerous private mansions with fine policies. The 
Braid Bum and Burdiehouse Bum flow north-eastward 
through tiie Interior; and there is a curious bituminous 
spring at St Catherine's, known as the Balm WelL 
Ijid rocks of the Braid Hills are basaltic, but else- 
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LIBERTON 

where are carboniferous, belonging either to the Calci- 
ferous Sandstone or to the Carboniferous Limestone 
series. Sandstone, limestone, and coal are extensively 
worked. The soil in some parts is wet clay or dry gravel, 
but in most parts is a fertile loam. Nearly six-sevenths 
of the land are under cultivation, and hardly an acre of 
waste ground is to be seen. The industries are referred 
to in the articles dealingwith the various villages. The 
chief seats are Morton Hall, Drum, Inch House, Bran- 
stane, Niddry, Southfield, Moredun, St Catherine's, 
Mount Vemon, Craigend, and Kingston Grange. The 
parish includes, besiaes the village and hamlets of Liber- 
ton, the villages of Burdiehouse, Gilmerton, Greenend, 
Niddry, Oakbank, and Straiten, parts of the villages of 
Echobank and New Craighall, and some fifteen hamlets, 
with a small part of the buigh and suburbs of Edinburgh. 

It is traversed by several good roads leading S from 
the capital, by the Loanhead and Roslin brancn of the 
North British railway, which has a station near Gil- 
merton, and by small parts of the St Leonard's branch 
and of the new Edinburgh Suburban branch of the same 
railway. 

Giving off Gilmerton quoad joem parish, Liberton is 
in the presbvtery of Edin ouiigh and the synod of Lothian 
and Tweeddale ; the living is worth £550. Besides the 
three schools at Gilmerton and an infant private school 
at Sharpdale, Liberton public, Niddry public, and New 
Craighall schools, with respective accommodation for 154, 
129, and 403 children, had (1882) an average attendance 
of 174, 67, and 258, and grants of £158, Is., £54, 
10s. 6d. , and £203, 15s. Valuation (1871) £83,571, 14s., 
(1884) £48,944, including £9879 for railways and water- 
works. Pop. (1801) 8565, (1881) 4063, (1861) 3507, 
(1871) 8791, (1881) 6026, of whom 4696 were in the 
ecclesiastical parish, and 295 in the burgh of Edinburgh. 

A hospital anciently stood at Upper Liberton, ana is 
supposed to have given rise to the name of the village, 
the original form being Leper town. Near it rose a tall 
peel-house or tower, now utterly vanished, the strong- 
nold it is said of MacBeth, a baron under David I., hola- 
ing a considerable part of the lands of Liberton. By him 
a chaneliT was erected at Liberton, and placed under the 
church of St Cuthbert, with which it passed, by grant 
of David I., to the canons of Holyrood. In 1240 the 
chapelry was disjoined from St Cuthbert's, and remained 
till the Reformation as a rectory under the Abbey of 
Holyrood. For a time Liberton was a prebend of the 
short-lived bishopric of Edinburgh, and on the abolition 
of Episcopacy in Scotland it reverted to the Crown. 
Three chapels— one founded at Bridgend by James Y., St 
Catherine s near the mansion of that name, and St Mary's, 
founded at Niddry in 1889 by Wanchope of Niddry— 
were subordinate to the parish church. Only a few 
faint vestiges of the walls of the latter, and its burving- 

rund, remain of them. A chapel was built by Jamea 
at Bridgend ; and there was a Ftesbvterian chapel 
erected nnder the Indulgence of James ViL The par- 
ochial re^risters date from 1639. 

The chief anti()uity in the parish is Craiomillak Castie. 
Others are the sites and remains of tlie buildings above 
mentioned ; Peffer Mill, erected in 1686 by one Edgar, 
whose arms, impaled with those of his wife, are over 
the principal door ; and a square tower still standing 
near Liberton Eirk, reputed to be tilie hold of a fierce 
robber laird, and not to be confounded with MacBetii'a 
tower mentioned above. In Scott's ffeart of Midlothian 
'Reuben Butler' is schoolmaster at Liberton; and 
Pefier Mill is commonly identified with ' Dumbiedikes. " 
Various tumuli have been discovered near Mortonhall ; 
and a plane tree near Craigmillar Castie is said to have 
been planted by Mary Queen of Scots, and reputed one 
of the largest of its kind in the country. In 1863 the 
remains of a Celtic cross, covered with knot- work, were 
found in a wall near Liberton Tower. Part of the 
BoROUGHMUiR IS in the parish. A rising-ground to 
the E of St Catherine's, formerly called the Priest's 
Hill, has now the name of Grace Mount Among 
distinguished natives of the parish of Liberton have 
been Mr Clement Littie of Upper liberton, wh» 
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founded the College Library of Edinburgh ; Sir Symon 
de Preston of Crai^iUar, in whose Edinburgh house, 
as provost, Queen Ma^ was lodged on the night after 
the affair of Carberry Hill ; Sir John Gilmour of Craig- 
miliar, who was Lord President of the Court of Session 
about the period of the Bestoration ; Gilbert Wauchope 
and Sir Jonn Wauchope of Niddry, the former a member 
of the celebrated Reformation Parliament of 1560, and 
the latter a distinguished Covenanter and a member of 
the General Assembly of 1648 ; and Sir James Stewart of 
Goodtrees, who from 1692 till 1713 filled the office of 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. Among the ministers have 
been John Davidson (1584), of prophetic powers ; John 
Adamaon (1616) and Andrew Cant (1659-78), both prin- 
cipals of Edinburgh University ; and the late James Begg, 
D.D. (1835-43), of Free Church fame. The Wauchopes 
of Kiddry have had a seat in the parish for 500 years, 
and are probably the oldest family in Midlothian. — Ord. 
Sur,, sh. S2, 1857. See an article in vol. i. of Trans, 
Soc Ants. Seal (1793). 

Uddel Water, a Border stream of Roxburgh and 
Dumfries dhires, formed by the confluent Caddroun, 
Wormsclench, and Peel Bums, at an altitude of 650 
feet above sea-level, amid the great bog called Dead 
Water, 1) mile ENE of Saughtree station. Thence it 
flows 15i miles south-south-westward through Castleton 
parish, next llj miles along the English Border, havine 
Castleton and Canonbie parishes on its right bank ana 
Cumberland on its left; till, after a descent of 545 feet, 
it falls into the Esk at a point 12 miles N of Carlide and 
7i S by £ of Langholm, it is fed by a score of affluents, 
the chief of them Hermitage Water and Eershope 
Bum. For 10 miles from its source its banks are bleak 
and naked — in most places a mountain gorge or glen ; 
but afterwards they spread out in a beautiful though 
narrow valley, carpetea with fine verdure, adorned with 
beautiful plantations, and screened by picturesque 
heights. In all the lower part of its course, its banks 
are sylvan, picturesque, and at intervals romantic ; and, 
at a cataract called Penton Linns, 8 miles from the 
confluence with the Esk, they are wildly vet beautifully 
ffrand. Stupendous rocky precipices, whidi fall sheer 
aown to the bed of the stroam, and wall up the water 
within a narrow broken channel, alone the Scottish side 
have a terrace-walk carried alon^ a leldge, and affording 
a view of the vexed and foaming stream, lashed into 
foam among the obstrocting rocks ; and they are fringed 
with a rich variety of exuberant copsewood. In the 
middle of the cataract rises from the river's bed a 
solitary laree rock crowned with shnibs, whose broken 
and wooded summit figures majestically in a conflict 
with the roaring waters during a high flood. At its 
confluence with the Esk a sort of promontory is formed, 
on which stand the ruins of a fort, called in the district 
the Strength of Liddel. Its salmon and trout fishing 
is good, but like the Esk it has been affected by the 
salmon disease. — Ord, Sur., shs. 17, 11, 1864-68. 

Llddandalei See Castleton, Canonbie, Hermitage 
Castle ; and Bobert Bruce Armstrong's History of Lid- 
deadale, etc. (Edinb. 1884). 

LUf, a village and a parish of S W Forfarshire. Stand- 
ing close to the Perthshire boundary, 250 feet above 
sea-level, and 5 miles WNW of the centre of Dundee, 
the village is a pleasant littie place, with a station on 
the Newtyle branch of the Caledonian railway, 4^ miles 
from Dundee West station. 

The parish contains also the Loghee and Logie 
suburbs of Dundee, the villages of Benvie, Inyer- 

GOWRIE, DaRQIB, MuIRHEAD OF LiFF, BlRKHILL FSUS, 

and Backmuib, and part of the village of Milnefield 
Feus ; and, comprehending the four ancient parishes of 
Uff, Logie, Inveigowrie, and Benvie, is commonly 
designated Liff and Benvie. The original parish of Liff 
comprehended most of the site of Locnee ; the parish of 
Lo|^e comprised a portion of Dundee burgh, and was 
muted to Liff before the middle of the 17th century ; 
the parish of Inveigowrie was annexed as early as Logie, 
or earlier ; and the parish of Benvie was annexed in 
1758. The united parish is bounded N by Auchter- 
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house, NE by Bfains and Strathmartin, £ by Dundee, 
S by the Firth of Tay, and W bv Longfoxgan and 
Fowlis-Easter. Its utmost length* from Kto W, is 4g 
miles ; its utmost breadth, from K to S, is 8| miles ; 
and its area is 80531 acres, of which 4 (at Inveigowrie) 
belong to Perthshire, whilst 956^ are foreshore, 14) 
mud, and 8( water. Dighty Water and a small tri- 
butaiy of that stream trace the northern boundary ; 
and Invergowrie Bum, coming in from the NW, and 
receiving affluents in its course, drains most of the 
interior to the Firth of Tay. The land rises gently 
from the firth for 8 miles, till near Birkhill Feus it 
attains an elevation of 500 feet above sea-level, and 
then declines northward to Dighty Water. Sandstone, 
of the Devonian formation, and of various colour and 
quality, is the ^revailinff rock, and has been laigely 
quarried. The soil of the lower grounds is either clayey 
or a black mould inclininff to loam ; of the higher 
grounds, ia li^ht and san^. Some of the land is of 
very fine quality, and rents at from £4 to £6, this high 
value being due to the proximity of Dundee. A large 
aggregate area, in the if chiefly, is under wood ; some 
60 acres are in pasture ; and all the rest of the parish, 
not occupied by houses, railways, and roads, is in 
tillage. Factories and other industrial establishments 
make a great figure, but are mostly situated at or near 
Lochee. In an enclosure opposite the churchyard of 
Liff may be traced the site of a castie, said to have been 
built by Alexander I. of Scotland, and called Hurly- 
Hawkin. In the neighbourhood of Camperdown House 
was discovered, towards the close of last century, a 
subterranean building of several apartments, rude in 
structure, and uncemented by mortar. Close on the 
boundary with Dundee is a place called Pitalpie, or Pit 
of Alpin, from having been the scene of that memorable 
engagement in the 9th century between the Scots and 
the Picts, when the former lost at once battle, king, 
and many nobles. Mansions, noticed separately, are 
Camperdown, Gray House, Balbuddebt, and Inver- 
gowrie; and 18 proprietors holds each an annual 
value of £500 and upwards, 117 of between £100 and 
£500, 137 of from £50 to £100, and 265 of from £20 to 
£50. Giving off portions to five ^WMd sacra parishes, 
this parish is in tne presbytery of Dundee and synod of 
Angus and Meams ; the augmented stipend and com- 
munion elements together have a value of £457, 13a. 
The parish church, at Liff village, is a good Early 
English edifice, erected in 1881 at a cost of £2200, with 
750 sittines, and a consmcuous spire 108 feet high. 
There is a Free church of Liff ; and two public schools, 
Liff and Mnirhead of Liff, witii respective accommoda- 
tion for 114 and 205 children, had (1882) an average 
attendance of 93 and 77, and grants of £74, 10s. and 
£60, 15s. Landward valuation (1857) £11,514, (1884) 
£15,215, lis., plus £2099 for railways. Pop. of entire 
parish (1801) 2194, (1831) 4247, (1861) 24,108, (1871) 
35,554, (1881) 48,190, of whom 14 belonged to the 
Perthshire section, whilst ecclesiastically 12,758 were 
in Liff and Benvie, 18,029 in St David's, 4270 in Logie, 
8716 in St Luke's, 6641 in St Mark's, and 2762 in 
Lochee.^-On2. Sur,, sh. 48, 1868. 

Lighttram, a village in Cambuslang parish, Lanark- 
shire, 1 mile ESE of Cambuslang town. Pop. (1881) 
464. 

Ulliardfl-Edge. See Anorum. 

Lilltesleaf is a village and parish in the NW of Rox- 
burghshire. The village, 8 miles W of Belses station, 
3i rf NW of Hassendean stotion, and 6 SS W of Newtown 
St Boswells station — all on the Waverley route of the 
North British railway system — is picturesquely situated 
on a ridge of sround which slopes down first steeply to 
the village, then gradually to Ale Water. Between 
the vilh^p and the nver lie fields and meadows. Lillies- 
leaf consists mainly of one long narrow street, i mile 
in length, which contains the post office, with money 
order, savings' bank, and telegraph departments, 2 
inns, the Currie school for girls, and several good 
shops. There is a subscription library, containing 1600 
volumes ot all classes of literature. The houses ^ibit 
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coBsiderable diyersity, some being thatched and others 
slated, while old cottages and new villas are not nn- 
frequently fonnd standing close together. Almost with- 
out exception^ the houses have gardens attached to 
them, and, as a natural consequence, flower-cultnre is 
laigely engaged in. Owin^ to the trimness of its 
gardens, and the beant^ of its situation, Lilliesleaf is 
among the prettiest or the Border villages, and its 
advantages niftve been falLj appreciated by onr Scotch 
artists^ who have found in it and its environs charming 
subjects for their brush. 

The parish church, built in 1771, and restored in 
1883, stands a little way beyond the E end of the 
village. It is surrounded on three sides by the church- 
yard, which contains a few curious tombstones, and the 
remains of an old ivy-grown chapeL The recent im- 
provements have changed it from a plain bam-like build- 
ing to one of taste and elegance. They embraced the 
addition of a nave and bell-tower, and the remodelling 
of the interior, which has been suitably painted, and in 
which handsome modem benches have taken the place 
of the old ' boz-pewB.' The lighting of the church has 
been much improved by the new windows in the nave, 
and the enlargement of the old windows in the transepts. 
A fine-toned Dell, which cost about £100, and weighs 
8i cwts. , has been presented to the church by Mr Edward 
W. Sprot, younger son of the late Mr Mark Sprot of Rid- 
delL An interesting relic is the old stone font. It was 
removed from the church at the Reformation, and eventu- 
allv found its way into the moss, where for a long time 
it lay buried. It has lately been du^ up, and placed at 
one of the entrance doors of the church. The U.P. 
church, erected in 1805, has 850 sittings. The prablio 
school, once known as the parish school, was built in 
1822 ; and a girl's school was built by subscription on 
ground bequeathed by the late Mr Gnrrie of Linthill in 
186a These two, with respective accommodation for 
82 and 84 children, had (1882) an average attendance 
of 36 and 68, and giants of £40, 15s. and £40, ISs. 6d. 
Pop. (1861) 825, (1871) 849, (1881) 315. 

Lilliesleaf parish is bounded NW by Selkirk, K by 
Bowden, N£ and £ by Ancrum, S£ by Minto and 
Wilton, and W by Ashkirk. Its utmost length, from 
NE to SW, is 6J miles ; its breadth varies between 1 
furlong and 4g miles ; and its area is 6707} acres, of which 
35 are water. Alb Water winds ) mile westward along the 
Aahkirk border, then 2f miles north-eastward through the 
interior of the parish, and lastly 4} miles east-by-north- 
ward along the boundary with &wden and Ancrum. Al- 
most all the land in the parish is arable, and what remains 
is taken up with pasture. The eround is gently undulat- 
ing, sinking in the KE to 390 feet above sea-level, and 
rising thence to 556 feet near the village, 754 near 
Greatlaws, 711 near Newhouse, and 936 at Black Craig. 
The soil is mostly loam and clay, and there is little or 
no sand. The ]9redominant rockiB are Silurian and De- 
vonian. A portion of the Waverley route of the Nortli 
British railway passes through the parish. The chief 
landowners are Sprot of Riddell, Gurrie of Linthill, 
Lords Minto and Polwarth, Mr Scott of Sinton, Mr 
Stewart of Hermiston, Mr Martin of Firth, Mr Dobie 
of Raperlan, Mr Dickson of Chatto, Mr Pennycook of 
Newhall, and Mr Riddel-Carre of Cavers-Carre. ' An- 
cient Riddell's fair domain ' belonged till about 1823 to 
a family of that name, whose ancestor Walter de Rid- 
dell obtained a charter of Lilliesleaf, Whittunes, etc., 
about the middle of the 12th century, and who received 
a baronetcy in 1628. The remoter antiquity of the 
family has been rested upon the discovery, in the old 
chapel of Riddell, of two stone coffins, one of which 
contained ' an earthen pot, filled with ashes and arms, 
bearing a leeible date, A.D. 727,' while the other was 
filled with * tne bones of a man of gigantic size. ' These 
coffins, it has been conjectured, contained the remains 
of ancestors of the family, although this view has been 
rejected hj Sir Walter B. RiddelL The mansion of Rid- 
dell, If mile WSW of the village, is a plain, but large, 
three-storied house. It is approached from one of tne 
lodges by a very fine avenue, IJ mile in length. The 
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S resent owner, Col. John Sprot (h. 1880 ; sue. 1883), 
olds 8278 acres in the shire, valued at £3427 per annum. 
Another mansion, Cotfield, stands 1} mile S of the 
village. Lilliesleaf Moor was the scene of manjr ' Con- 
venticles ' held by the Covenanters, and upon it took 
place several skirmishes between them and their 
opponents. The chief engagement occurred at Bewlie 



This parish is in the presbytery of Selkirk and synod 
of Merse and Teviotdale. The stipend, with manse and 
glebe, amounts to about £400. There was an augmenta- 
tion of 3 chalders in 1882. The old church of Lillies- 
leaf belonged, before the year 1116, to the Church of 
Glasgow, whose right over it was confirmed by several 
Papal Bulls. A church, which also belonged to the See 
of Glasgow, stood at Hermiston or Herdmanstown, and, 
in addition to it, there were chapels at Riddell (where 
Riddell Mill now stands) and at Chapel (on the present 
site of Chapel Farm). Valuation (1864) £6923, 16s. 3d. , 
(1884) £7987, ISs. 9d. Pop. (1801) 678, (1881) 781. 
(1861) 772, (1871) 788, (1881) 718.— Owi Swr., shs. 
17, 25, 1864-65. 

Lily Loch. See Dewb. 

LimecraigB, an estate, with a mansion, in Campbel- 
town parish, ArgyUshire. 

Limefield, an estate, with a modem mansion, in West 
Calder parish, Edinburghshire, 1 mile N£ of West 
Calder town. 

LSmekilns, a coast village of SW Fife, mainly in Dun- 
fermline, but partly in Inverkeithingjparish, 1 mile E 
by S of Charlestown and 3 miles SSW of Dunfermline 
town. In 1814 Limekilns had 4 brigs, 1 schooner, and 
137 sloops ; in 1843 6 brigs, 7 schooners, 16 sloops, and 
1 pinnace, these thirty manned by 168 men ; but now 
there is hardly any shipping, owing to cdtered modes of 
transit An old house, called the ^King's Cellar,' bears 
date 1581, and was possibly the death-place of Robert 
Pitcaim (1520-84), first commendator of Dunfermline 
and secretary of state for Scotland. George Thomson 
(1759-1851), the editor of a well-known Oolleetion of 
ScaUish Songs, was a native. A * pan house ' for salt- 
making, long discontinued, was started in 1613 ; and 
in 1825 there was built, at a cost of £2000, a U. P. church, 
with 1056 sittings, whose congregation celebrated its 
centenary on 12 Nov. 1882. Limekilns has also a post 
office under Dunfermline, and a public schooL Pop. 
(1841) 950, (1861) 828, (1871) 768, (1881) 698, of whom 
21 were in Inverkeithing.— Ord. Sur,, sh. 32, 1857. 

T.j«iAiriiTia a mansion in East Kilbride parish, W 
Lanarkshire, 5 furlongs WNW of the town. Its owner, 
Allan Graham- Barns-Graham, Esq. (b. 1885 ; sue. 1867), 
holds 2961 acres in Lanark, Ayr, and Renfrew shires, 
valued at £4714 per annum.— Ord. 8ur., sh. 23, 1866. 

Umerigg, a village in Slamannan parish, Stirling- 
shire, 1 mile S of Slamannan station, and 6^ miles SSW 
of Falkirk. Pop. with Lochside (1871) 628, (1881) 1204. 
—Ord, Sur., sh. 31, 1867. 

Unacro, a village in the NW of the Isle of Skye, 
Inverness-shire. Its post-town is Eilmuir, under 
Portree. 

Unburn House, a mansion in Eirknewton parish, 
Edinburghshire, 2 miles ENE of Midcalder Junction. 
Its owner, James Henry Cowan, Esq. (b. 1856; sue. 
1875), holds 2357 acres in Edinburgh and Linlithgow 
shires, valued at £4482 per annum.— (^rd Sur., sh. 32, 
1857. 

Unduden College, a ruined religious house in Ter- 
regles parish, Kirkcudbrigjhtshire, on a grassy mound 
above the right bank of winding Cluden Water, which 
here falls into the Nith, IJ mile N by W of Dumfries. 
It was originally a convent for Black or Benedictine 
nuns, founded by Uchtred, second son of Fergus, Lord 
of Galloway, about the middle of the 12th century. But 
towards the close of the 14th, Archibald, Earl of Douglas 
and Lord of Galloway, called the 'Grim,' expelled the 
nuns, for 'insolence* and other irregularities, and con- 
verted the establishment into a collegiate church, with 
a provost and 12 canons— later, a provost, 8 canons, 24 
bedesmen, and a chaplain. In the zenith of their 
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power the Earls of Douglas expended considerable sums 
in ornamenting the place, and, when wardens of the 
West Marches, adopted it as their favourite residence, 
William, eighth Earl, here holding a parliament in 
1448 to revise the uses of Border warfare. From what 
remains of the ancient building, which is part of the 
provost's house, the choir, and the S transept, an idea 
may be easily formed of its bygone splendour. The 
aisleless three-bayed choir, in particular, was finished 
in the richest style of Decoratea architecture, its roof 
resembling that of King's CoUe^, Cambridge, and the 
brackets, whence sprung the nbbed arch-work, being 
decked with armorial bearings. Over the door of the 
sacristy are the arms of the Grim Earl, the founder of 
the provostry, and those of his lady, who was heiress of 
Bothwell. Both he and Uchtred, founder of the 
nunnery, were buried here; and in the choir is the 
mutilated but richly sculptured tomb (e. 1440) of Mar- 
caret, dauffhter of Robert III., and wife of Archibald, 
fourth Ean of Douglas and first Duke of Touraine. To 
quote from Billines' Ecclesiastical and Baronial An- 
tiqwUies (1852), 'the character of the edifice, so far as it 
remains, is verv peculiar. Though of small dimensions, 
it has, like Michael Angelo's statues, a colossal efifect 
from the size of its details. This is conspicuous in the 
bold and massive corbels and capitals of the vaulting 
shafts from which the groined arches, now fallen, haa 
sprung. This largeness of feature may be observed in 
tne moulding round the priest's door — itself but a small 
object — and m the broken tracery of the window above 
it. Over the interior of the smaU square door by which 
this port of the ruin is entered, thera is a moulding of 
oak wreath, or perhaps, more correctly speaking, a 
series of crockets, so grotesquely large as to appear as if 
they had been intended to be raised to a great height, 
so as to be diminished by distance. Heraldic forms 
predominate, probably owm^ to circumstances which 
the history of the mstitntion will readily suggest. 
Many of the large brackets are shields, but they are 
massed in with the other decorations with more freedom 
and picturesqueness than this species of ornament is 
generally found to admit of. Of the tracery of the 
windows, enough only remains to show how rich, beauti- 
ful, and vari^ it had been. The patterns, with a 
tendency to the French Flamboyant character, are strictly 
ffeometnoil The main portion of the church, now exist- 
ing, consists of the choir and a fragment of a transept 
On the right-hand side, opposite to the tomb and door, 
there are three fine sedilia, partially destroyed. Thev 
consist of undepressed ribbed pointed arches, each witn 
a canopy and crocket above, and cusps in the interior — 
an arrangement that unites the richness of the Decorated 
with the dijgnity of the Earliest Pointed style. Beyond 
the sedilia is a beautiful piscina of the same character. 
The arch is within a square framework, along the upper 
margin of which there runs a tiny arcade of very beauti- 
ful structure and proportion.' Along the walls of the 
ruin are a profusion of ivy and a few dwarfish bushes ; 
around are a few trees which form an interrupted and 
romantic shade; on the K is a meadow, sleepily 
traversed by Cluden Water ; on the E is a lovely httle 
plain, spreaid out like an esplanade, half its circle edged 
with the Cluden and the Kith ; on the SE were, not so 
long ago, distinct vestiges of a bowling-green, flower- 
garaen, and parterres ; and beyond is a huge artificial 
mound, cut round to its summit by a spiral walk, and 
commanding a brilliant view of the 'meeting of the 
waters ' immediately below, and of the joyous landscape 
about Dumfries. The place is much cherished by the 
townsfolk of that bui^gh, and was a favourite haunt of 
the poet Bums, who here says Allan Cunningham 
beheld the 'Vision.' 

The provosts of Linduden were in general men of 
considerable eminence ; and several held high offices of 
state. Among them were John Cameron (d. 1446), who 
became secretary, lord-privy-seal, and chancellor of the 
kingdom, archbishop of Glasgow, and one of the dele- 

fates of the Scottish Church to the council of Basel ; 
ohn Winchester (d. 1458), afterwards bishop of Moray; 
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John Methven, secretary of state and an ambassador of 
the court ; James Lindsay, keeper of the privy seal, and 
an ambassador to England ; Andrew Stewart (d. 1501), 
dean of faculty of the University of Glasgow, and after- 
wards bishop of Moray ; George Hepburn, lord-treasurer 
of Scotland ; William Stewart (d. 1545), lord-treasurer 
of Scotland, and afterwards bishop of Aberdeen ; and 
RobeVt Douglas, the eighteenth and last provost, a 
bastard son of Sir James Douglas of Drumlanri^, who 
was appointed in 1547, and was allowed to enjoy the 
benefice for 40 years after the Reformation. So late as 
Yule tide 1586, Lord Maxwell had mass sung openlv in 
the church on three days running. Robert DougWa 
grand-nephew, William Douglas, £e heir of Drumlan- 
rig, obtained a reversion of the provostry, and, after 
Robert's death, enjoyed its property and revenues during 
his own life. Succeeding to the family estates of Drum* 
lanrig, and created afterwards Viscount Dbumlakrio, 
and next Earl of Queensberry, he got vested in himself 
and his heirs the patronage and tithes of the churches 
of Terregles, Lochrutton, Colvend, Eirkbean, and Oter- 
laverock, belonging to the college, and also a small part 
of its lands. But the major part of the property of the 
establishment was in 1611 granted, in different shares, 
to Sir Robert Gordon of Lodiinvar and to John Murray. 
The latter, prior to 1627, conveyed his share, including 
Lincluden College, to Robert, Earl of Kithsdale, whose 
lineal descendant, Capt Alfred Constable of Terresles, is 
now the owner. Till recently the ruins were neglected, 
but he has done much to preserve this architectural gem, 
by erecting a railing round it, and installing a suitable 
person as custodian. Extensive excavations, too, of the 
foundations, vaults, etc., have furnished a good deal of 
additional information as to the dates of different portions 
of the building. Lincluden House (till recently known 
as Youngfield), a Tudor mansion, a little SW of the 
church, was almost totally destroyed by fire in 1875, but 
was restored in the following year from designs by the 
late David Bryce, R.S.A., this being his last work. Ita 
owner, Major Thomas Young (b. 1826), holds 1818 acres 
in the shire, valued at £1212 per annum. — Ord, Sur., 
sh. 9, 1863. See Wm. M'Dowall's History qf Dumfries 
(2d. ed. 1878), and an article by E. F. C. Clark in 
Trans, Arch, Inst, of Scotland (1864). 

LIndalee. See Lintalee. 

Lindwin, a station in Galashiels parish, Roxburgh- 
shire, on the Selkirk branch of the North British rail- 
way, near the confluence of Ettrick Water with the 
Tweed, 2 miles N by E of Selkirk. The ancient parish 
of Lindean is now united to Galashiels. Its church, 
disused since 1586, stood 8 furlongs S of the station, 
and was the place where the body of William Douglas, 
the Enight of liddesdale, lay during the night after hia 
assassination (1853). --Ord Swr,, sh. 25, 1865. 

UndertiB, a mansion in Airlie parish, W Forfarshire, 
3i miles WSW of Kirriemuir. Almost entirely rebuilt 
in 1818, after designs by Elliot of Edinburgh, it is a 
castellated edifice, with well- wooded grounds, and com- 
mands an extensive view of the richest portion of Strath - 
more. The owner. Sir Thomas Munro, second Bart, 
since 1825 (b. 1819 ; sue. 1827), holds 5702 acres in the 
shire, valued at £6580 per annum. His father, M^jor- 
Gen. Sir Thomas Munro (1761-1827), distinguished him- 
self in India alike as soldier and statesman. — OrdL Sur.. 
sh. 56, 1870. 

Undores, a village in Abdie parish, and an ancient 
abbey in Newburgh parish, Fife. The village lies 2 
miles SE of Newburgh, near the railway Une from Lady- 
bank to Perth. Near its E end traces of an ancient 
castle, supposed by the natives to have belonged U> 
Macduff, 'Thane of Fife,' were discovered about 1800. 
While the workmen were digging into the ruins, ^ey 
came on a 'small apartment with a shelved recess, 
upon which lay a piece of folded cloth, which, on ex- 
posure to the air, soon dissolved and disappeu^.' In 
the neighbourhood of the castle there was fought, on 
12 June 1298, the battle of Black Imsyde or Eamside, 
between Wallace and the Earl of Pembroke, in which 
the English were worsted. Lindores Loch extends 7 
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furlongs from S£ to NW, and has an utmost width 
of 2i furlongs. The railway passes alon^^ the sonth- 
westem shore, and the north-eastern is fringed by the 
crounds of Inchrye Abbey. It is well stocked with 

lindores Abbey, situated on ground rising cently from 
the Tay, J mile £ of Newburgh, was founded by David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, in 1178 (according to Fordoun), 
but more probably about 1196. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and St Andrew the Apostle, and endowed 
for monks of the Benedictine Order. To Guido, the 
first abbot, Lindores mainly owed its size and import- 
ance. From the remains, it is possible to guess its ex- 
tent and character. * The churcn,' says Laing, ' was 195 
feet in length, and the transepts were 110 feet from N 
to S. The most perfect portion of the abbey remain- 
ing is the groined arch of the porch which formed the 
entrance to the abbey through the cloister court The 
ruins have recently been cleared of superincumbent 
rubbish, and the ground plan and style of the buildings 
are now clearly seen ; they belong to the Early English 
or First Pointed style, which prevailed in Scotland at 
the period of their erection.* The abbey grew gradu- 
ally in size and riches, being endowed with property of 
various kinds, and those who held the chief office in it 
took a leading part in the affairs of the Catholic Church 
in Scotland. From time to time it was visited by kings 
and nobles: by Edward I. (1291}, John Baliol (1294), 
Sir William Wallace (1298), David 11. The unfortunate 
Duke of Rothesay, who died 27 March 1402, was buried 
there. According to Boece, his body 'kithit meraklis 
mony yens eftir, quhil at last King James the First 
began to punis his slayaris; and fra that time furth, 
the miraclis ceissit ' In Lindores Abbey James, ninth 
Earl of Douglas, passed the last five years of his life in 
retirement, after thirty years spent in struggling against 
Emg James II. and King James III. He died there on 
16 April 1488. In 1510 Lindores was erected into a 
regality, which conferred large powers upon the abbot 
In 154S the monks were expelled for a snort time from 
the abbey ; and in 1559, as Knox writes, they were well 
reformed, their mass books and missals bum^ as well as 
their 'idols and vestments of idolatrv.' John Leslie, 
the last Abbot of Lindores, who held the abbacy ' in 
trust,' or in eominendam, took an active part in the 
intrigues of the time of Queen Mary. He was a warm 
supporter of the queen. He was appointed abbot in 
1566, and died in 1596. Lindores Abbey soon passed 
into secular hands, the monks were ejected, and its 
large revenues fell to Sir Patrick Leslie, who was created 
first Lord Lindores. Although greatlv harmed at the 
Reformation, Lindores was not completely destroyed. 
Its almost perfect demolition was caused by its being 
afterwards regarded as a convenient quarry from which 
to obtain stones for buildinff purposes. The consequence 
is, that very few traces of it remain, the chief being 
'the groined arch of the principal entrance,' a portion 
of tiie chancel-walls, and about 8 feet of the western 
tower. Tlie ruins have now been cleared from ddibris, 
etc., and what remains can be properly seen. 

Tlie title of Lord Lindores was acquired in 1600 by 
the Leslie family, and became dormant at the death of 
its seventh holder in 1775. The mansion beside the 
loch was built on his estate of Lindores by Admiral Sir 
Frederick Maitland, K.C.B. (1779-1889), who received 
l^apoleon on board the BelUrophon after Waterloo. — 
Ord, Swr,, sh. 48, 1868. See Lindores Abbey and its 
Bttrgh of Newburgh, by Alexander Laing, F.S.A.Scot. 
(Edinb. 1876). 

Lindsay Tower. See Crawfobd. 

Line. See Ltne. 

Ung. See LoNo, Ross-shire. 

Unga, an islet of Tiuflwall parish, Shetland, off the 
S£ shore of Hildasay, 21 miles WNW of Scalloway. 
Pop. (1871) 12, (1881) 10. 

unga, an islet (2 x 1§ furl. ) of Walls parish, Shetland, 
in Vaila Sound, | mile S by W of Walls. Pop. (1871) 
10, (1881) IS. 

linga, an uninhabited islet (2) x 1} furL) of Nesting 
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parish, Shetland, } mile E of the mainland, and 2f 
miles S by W of the southern extremity of YelL 

Linga, one of the Trcshinish isles in Eilninian and 
Eilmore parish, Argyllshire. Its coast is low, and its 
interior rises in a succession of terraces to an altitude of 
about 300 feet above sea-level. 

Linga Holm, an islet (6| x zy furl.) of Stronsay and 
Eday parish, Orkney, J mile W of the northern arm of 
Stronsay island. Linga Sound is the strait between 
the islet and Stronsay, and opens southward into St 
Catherine's Bay. 

Ungay, an islet of Barra parish. Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, 8J miles S of Vatersay. It has ex- 
cellent pasturage, but is uninhabited by man. 

Ungay, an islet of North ULst parish, Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, off the NW coast of North Uist islet, 
and 2 J miles SW of Bemera. It is of small extent and 
uninhabited, but it shelters an excellent anchorage. 

Linhouae Water, a troutful rivulet of W Edinburgh- 
shire, formed b^ two head-streams which rise among 
the Pentland Hills, and unite at a point 2| miles E by 
S of West Calder. Thence it winds 4$ miles north - 
north-eastward along the boundary between Midcalder 
and Eirknewton parishes, and, receiving Murieston 
Water on its left side at Midcalder village, it falls into 
Almond Water J mile lower down.— Or(? Swr,, sh. 82, 
1867. 

Linlrheail, a hamlet in Gockbumspath parish, Ber- 
wickshire, 1 mile E of Cockbumspath village. 

Unktown, a burgh of regality m Abbotshall parish, 
Fife. It forms part of the parliamentary burgh of 
Kirkcaldy, is a prolongation westward of Kirkcaldy 
proper, figures in all respects as a component part of 
the lang toon o' Kirkcaldy, and has been substantially 
noticed in our articles on Abbotshall and Kirkcaldy. 

TiinlatheTi, a spacious mansion in Monifieth parish, 
Forfarshire, on the left bank of Dighty Water, 2j miles 
N of Broughty-Ferry. Its owner, James Erskine Erskine, 
Esq. (b. 1826), holds 1619 acres in the shire, valued at 
£4447 per annum. He succeeded his uncle, Thomas 
Erskine, LL.D. (1788-1870), who was author of some 
well-known religious works, and whose Memoir has 
been written by Principal Shairp. A large cairn, caMeA 
Caim-Oreg, stands a little to the N, and is said to 
commemorate a famous chieftain of the name of Greg 
or Gregory, who fell in battle here.— Ord Sur., sh. 49, 
1865. 

Linlithgow, a parish containing the roval burgh of 
the same name in the NW of the coun^ of Linlithgow. 
It is bounded N by Carriden parish, NE by Abercom, 
E hj Ecclesmachan, SE by IJphall, S by a detached 
portion of Ecclesmachan and by Bathgate parish, SW 
oy Torphichen, and NW by Stirlingshire and by 
Borrowstounness parish. The boundary with Stirling- 
shire is the river Avon, over a distance of 4} miles, and 
at the NE, SE, and part of the S sides, the line follows for 
some distance the Haugh and Niddry Bums ; elsewhere 
it is mostly artificial The greatest length of the parish, 
from the river Avon west of Carribber on the W to near 
Binny on the E, is 6} miles ; the greatest breadth, from 
the road N of Bonside on the N to Silvermine on the S, is 
4 J miles ; and the area is 11,608 acres, of which 152^ are 
water. The surface is undulatinj[, and the height above 
sea-level rises from 150 feet at Linlithgow Locn, north- 
wards to Bonnytoun Hill or Glower-aer-'em (659) and 
southwards to the Riccarton Hills (882^, and Binny 
Craig (718). From Bonnytoun Hill, which is just on 
the northern border, there is a very extensive and 
charming view. The north-eastern and eastern districts 
are mainly level, while the central hollow rises south- 
ward with a long slope to the Riccarton Hills. Binny 
Craig had at one time repute as a haunt of fairies. The 
soil in the S and SE is a strong stiff clay on a retentive 
subsoil, and is more suitable for pasture than for tillage ; 
in all the other districts it is mostly light, friable, 
easily cultivated, and yielding ffood returns. A con- 
siderable area in the parish is under wood, and the rest, 
except a very small proportion on the upper slopes or 
tops of the higher grounds w either reirularly or occa- 
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aionally nndw tillage. The underlying rocks are sand- 
stone, limestone, haailt, and volcanic ash, of which the two 
lirst are worked in several places. There are laige quarries 
at Kincscavil and Binny, the latter being particularly 
noted for the excellence of the sandstone and the large 
size of the blocks that may be obtained. Small patches 
of bitumen, capable of bein^ manufactured into. bright 
flaming candles, are sometimes found associated with 
the sandstone. There are at sevend places thin seams 
of coal and bitumen found, but not in sufficient quantity 
to be worked. Silver was once obtained in some 
quantity from lead ore mined and smelted at Silver- 
mine in the S, but the works have long been abandoned, 
except during a feeble attempt made for their revival 
some years ilto. A mineral spring at Carribber is now 
neglected. The parish is drained on the W by the river 
Avon, and by the small streams that join it, the principal 
being Loch Bum, issuing from the W comer of, and 
canying off the surplus water from, Idnlithgow Loch. 
One or two small streams also enter the loch. In the 
N, N£, and centre, the rainfall is carried off by the 
Pardovan, Haugh, and Riocarton bums, which unite 
and run NE to the sea at Abekoorn ; and in the S and 
SB by Mains and Niddry bums (the latter being on the 
boundary), which unite and flow eastward to the 
Almond. Besides the burgh of Linlithffow, the parish 
conteins the village of Eingscavil, E of Linlithgow, and 
part of the village of Linlithgow Bridge to the W, both 
of which are separately noticed. The northem portion 
of the parish is traversed by roads from Edinburgh by 
South Queensferrt and by Kibkliston, which unite 
at Linlithgow and pass westward to Glasgow, and by 
Stirling te the north ; and there are also throughout 
the whole of it a large number of excellent district 
roads. The north is also traversed by the Union 
CA.NAI1, Which, entering on the W at the Avon to the 
WSW of Woodcockdaie, winds eastward for 5{ miles, 
and passes into Abercom parish near Easter Pardovan ; 
and by the North British ndlway system, which, enter- 
ing on the E i mile N£ of Wester Pardovan, passes 
westwards 4i miles, and quite the parish at the Avon 
i mile S of Linlithgow Bndge. There is a ^tetion at 
the town of Linlithgow. ThS mansions are Avontoun, 
Champfleurie House, Belsyde, Bonsyde, Preston House, 
and Woodcockdaie. Besides the industries in connec- 
tion with the town, and the paper-mill at Linlithgow 
Bridge, there are sandstone and whinstone quarries, a 
paper-mill W of the outlet of Linlithgow Loch, and a 
large distillerv ( mile SW of the town. On the 
tract of ground £ of the town still called Boroughmuir, 
Edward 1. encamped on the night previous to the battle 
of Falkirk and the defeat of Wallace. On the same 
ground, in 1781, an earthen um was found containing 
about 300 Roman coins. On Cocklerae Hill are traces 
of a hill fort, and on the top, which is, however, in 
Torphichen parish, is a hollow, associated, like so many 
others of the same sort, with the name of the great 
Scottish patriot, and known as Wallace's Cradle. 
There are traces of another hill fort in the SE, 8 fur- 
longs S of Wester Ochiltree. There is a tradition that 
a battle was fought between the natives and the 
Romans at Irongath, but Dr Skene thinks that though 
there really was a battle, it was post-Roman, and 
fought between native tribes, and the same authority 
lixes Carribber aa, in 786, the place where the Cinel 
Loam branch of the Dalriadic Scote were defeated by 
the Picte. About a mile W of the town along the rail- 
way is the scene of the battle of Linlithgow Bridge, 
fought in Sept 1526. The Earl of Lennox having 
assembled a considerable force at Stirling, ad\'anced 
towards Linlithgow to try, at the young king's own 
expressed desire, to get James V. out of the keeping of 
the Douglases. The Earl of Arran barred the way by 
occupying the bridge and the steep banks between that 
and Manuel Priory, and with assistance from the Earl 
of Angus ultimately defeated the Lennox party. Len- 
nox himself, who had surrendered to the Laird of 
Pardovan, was deliberately shot by Sir James Hamilton 
of Finnart, and the spot where he fell, or possibly where 
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he was buried,* seems to have been marked by a heap 
of stones, and is still known as Lennox's Cairn. Many 
relics of the fight were recovered when the railway was 
being made, and a sword with the inscription vono leges 
virtute, which was then found, is now in tne burgh 
museum at Linlithgow. Not far off there seems to 
have been a field n^d for knightly sports, and known 
as the joisting or joustine haugn. Nearer the town is a 
rising-ground, traditionally a law hill, the flat ground 
below navtng the name 01 Doomsdale. At Carribber 
are the ruins of an old mansion, know from the owner 
in the time of James Y. as ' Rob Gib's Castle,' and 
there is an old tower at Ochiltree. Distinguished 
natives of the parish are Binny or Binnoch, Rob Gib, 
Stewart of Pardovan, and Sir Charles Wyville Thom- 
son. Binny figures prominently in connection with 
Bmce's capture of Linlithgow Peel, an exploit noticed 
in the following article. The Binnings of Wally- 
ford are said to have been descended from him, and 
in reference to their ancestors' deed, to have had for 
their arms a hay- wain with the motto ' FtrttUe d4)loque. ' 
Rob or Robert Gib was stirrap-man to James Y. and 
laird of Carribber, and is well known in connection 
with the proverb, ' Rob Gib's contract — stark love and 
kindness, which arose from his having one day de- 
scribed 1^ courtiers as 'a set of unmercifull v greedy 
sycophante, who followed their worthy kin^ onlv to see 
what they could make of him,' while he himself served 
his master 'for stork love and kindness.' Stewart of 
Pardovan represented the burgh of Linlithffow in the 
last Scottish parliament, and is also author of a work of 
considerable authority on the proceedings of Presby- 
terian church courte and the intricacies of Presbyterial 
law. Sir Charles Wyville Thomson (1880-82) was Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the University of Edin- 
buigh, and had a world-wide reputetiou as the chief of 
the scientific staff engaged in the deep-sea investigations 
carried out by the expedition in H.M.S. Challenger in 
1872-76. 

The parish, which comprehends also the ancient 
parish of Binning, united to it after the Reformation, 
and which, prior to 1588, had also the parishes of 
Kinneil and Carriden attached to it, is the seat of a 
presbytery in the synod of Lothian and Tweeddale ; 
the living is worth £400 a year. The churches are 
noticed in the following article. The landward school- 
board has under ite charge the public schools of 
Eingscavil and Linlitheow, and these, with accom- 
mo(Uition respectively tor 61 and 814 pupils, had 
(1882) attendances of 48 and 275, and grante of 
£36, 6s. and £229, Is. Eleven proprietors hold each 
an annual value of £500 or upwards, and there are a 
considerable number holding smaller amounts. Yalua- 
tion (1860) £21,318, (1881) £23,266, (1884) £19,469, 
pUis £4226 for railway. Pop. (1801) 3596, (1831) 4874, 
(1861) 6784, (1871) 5554, (1881) 6619, of whom 3913 
were within the burgh. — Ord, Sur., shs. 31, 32, 
1867-57. 

The presbvtery of Linlithgow, almost corresponding 
with the old rural deanery, includes the quoad dvilia 
parishes of Abercom, Bathgate, Borrowstounness, Mid- 
calder. West Calder, CJarriden, Dalmeny, Ecdesmachan, 
Falkirk, Kirkliston, Linlithgow, Livingston, Muir- 
avonside, Polmont, Qneensferry, Slamannan, Tor- 
phichen, Uphall, and Whitburn; the quoad sacra 
parishes of Camelon, Fauldhouse, Grahamston, and 
Grangemouth ; and the mission stations of Armadalo 
and Shielhill and Blackbraes. Pop. (1871) 79,680, 
(1881) 90,507, of whom 10,709 were communicante of 
the Church of Scotland in 1878.— There is also a Free 
Church presbytery of Linlithgow, with churches at 
Armadale, Bainsford, Bathgate, Borrowstounness, West 

* Plticottie says ' the king's tervftnti came through the field 
and saw the lord Hamilton standing moarniog beside the Earl of 
Lennox, saving, "The wisest man, the stoutest man, the hardiest 
man, that ever was bom in Scotland, was slain that day,'* and his 
cloke of scarlet cast upon him, and sart watchmen stand about 
him till the king's servants came and buried him;' which seems 
to point to his being buried on the spot. 
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Calder, Grofthead, Falkirk, Qrangemontli, Harthill, 
Kirkliston, Lanrieston, Linlithgow, LivingBton, Pol- 
mont, Slamannan, Torphichen, Uphall, and Whitburn, 
which 18 churches together had 4441 members in 
1883. 

UnUthgow (popularly Lithgow, formerly linlithcn, 
Linlythkn, Linuaken, Idnlisootn, Linlychkn, and Lith- 
oow ; etymology uncertain), a rojral and parliamentary 
bmvh and the county town of Linlithgowshire, in the 
KW of the parish just described. It hss a station on 
the Edinburgh and GlaM;ow branch of the North British 
railway system, and is by rail 17} miles, and by road 
16 miles, W of Edinbuigh. In a straight line it is 8 
miles S of Borrowstounnees, 7 K by £ of Batbjmte, and 
8 E of Falkirk. ^ 

Hiatcry and SUtuUiofL-^What the exact antiquity of 
the town may be is doubtfUl, though it must Be con- 
siderable. The name h probably British, and tradition 
has it that there was an ancient British village on the 
site now occupied by the town, while Sibbald has pre- 
served the story that the burgh was founded by King 
Achaius of doubtful memory, and that there was once a 
stone cross bearing the name of King Cay's stone, which 
was^ a^ corruption of King Achaius* stone. From 
similarity of name, but seemingly without any other 
evidence, Camden and his followers identified the place 
with the Lindum of Ptolemy, but this is unquestionably 
wrong, though it is highly probable that there was a 
station here, and when the wall of Antoninus was the 
northern limit of the Roman power, the site afterwards 
occupied by the peel seems to have been the site of a 
Roman fort or station. Before the accession of David 
I. a chapel appears to have been erected on the pro- 
montory now occupied by the church and the palace, and 
this king crantcd to the priory of St Andrews the church 
with its chapels and lands as well within the burgh as 
without, and there was also a royal castle as well as a 
flrange or manor near, for to the abbot and canons of 
Holyrood was granted the skins of all the sheep or 
cattle used at the castle or on the lands of the demesne 
of Linlithffow. The castie seems to have been erected 
to overlook and protect the royal manor, but whether it 
stood on the site afterwards occupied by the peel cannot 
now be ascertained. The mention of the burgh shows 
at all events that there was even then a considerable 
town which was a kin^s town in demesne, and had 
therefore all the privileges which were afterwards 
formally given by charter to royal burghs. After the 
death of Alexander III., and before a charter had been 
obtained, the town was governed by two bailies, John 
Raebuck and John de Mar, who, along with ten of the 

J>rincipal inhabitants, were compelled in 1296 to swear 
ealty to Edward I. The rents or 'firms ' of the town 
had been let by the king to the community, and after- 
wards mortgaged by Alexander to the King of Norway 
as security and in payment of interest of part of the 
dowry of his daughter Margaret, married to Eric of 
Norway, only half of which had been paid. In the 
unsettied times that followed the death of the Maid of 
Norway, the interest does not seem to have been paid 
very regularly, for at two different dates writs of Edward 
I. were addressed 'prepositis de Linlithgow,' requirinir 
the payment of £59, 2s. Id. and of £7, Is. lOdrrespec- 
tively, as arreare due to the Norwegian King. In 1298 
Edward L marched through the to>ni on hiB way to 
fl^ht the battie of Falkirk, and in 1801 he took up his 
^vmter quartera here, and in that and the following 
year erected a new castle 'mekill and stark,' part of 
which still remains at the NE comer of the present 
palace. This remained till 1318 in the hands of the 
English 'stuflyt wele,' as Barbour has it— 

'With IngUi men, and we§ iwet 
To thalm that, with annuris or met. 
rr» Bdynburgh wald to Strewelyn ga, 
And nm Strewelyne affane alsna : 
That tiU the conntr^ did gret UI.* 

In the summer of thatyear, however, a farmer in the 
neighbourhood named William Binnock or Bunnock, 
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' a stout carle and a sture, and off him selff dour and 
hardy,' seeing how 

* Hard the oouitr^ stad 
Throw the gret force that it wae then 
Ctooernyt, and led with Inglis men ;' 

determined to strike a blow for the freedom of his 
country. His opportunities were good, as he had been 
selected to supply the garrison with hay, and was fre- 
ouentiy at the castie with his waAKon. Having talked 
the matter over with as many or his friends as were 
willing to join in the enterprise, they determined that 
the attem^ was to be made the next time hay was 
taken within the walls. A considerable number of men 
were placed in ambush near the gate the night before, 
and were to rush to his assistance as soon as they heard 
the shout of *Call all, CaU all.' On the top of the 
waggon itself, just covered with hay and nothing more, 
were concealed eight strong well armed men. fie him- 
self drove the waggon, ana one of the stoutest of those 
who aided him accompanied him with a sharp axe. On 
his approach to the castle early in the morning, the 
warder at the jgate knowing that the forage was ex- 
pected, and seemg only the two men, appr&ended no 
danger, and at once opened the gate. Just when the 
waggon was half through, the man with the hatchet 
cut the 'soyme' or yoke, and the cart and load being 
thus left standing, the gates could not be shut, nor 
oould the portcullis be lowered. At the same moment 
Binnock struck down the porter and shouted, ' Call all. 
Call all,' whereupon the men who had been concealed 
amonff the hay jumped down and attacked the guard, 
while nis friends who had been posted in ambush rushed 
forward to his assistance, and in a very short time made 
themselves masten of the castle. King Robert rewarded 
Bixmock * worthely ' with a grant of land, and according 
to Barbour caused the castle itself to be destroyed, but 
probably the order extended only to the portions added 
by Edward, and consisting in all likelihood of a high 
outer wall with round towen at the comers. If it was 
entirely demolished, another must have been built very 
soon after, for in 1884 Edward Baliol transferred to 
Edward III. the constabulary, the town, and tiie castie 
of Linlithgow as part of the price paid for the assistance 
given him during his short lived usurpation. In 1886, 
possibly earlier, the burgh had a representative in the 
Scottish Parliament, while in 1868 it was determined 
that the Court of the Four Buighs— still existing as the 
Convention of Boyal Buivhs, thoush now sadly shorn of 
its former powers — which had formerly consisted of 
Edinbursrh, Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh, should, so 
longas the two latter places remained in the hands of 
the English, consist of Edinburgh, Stirling, Linlithgow, 
and Lanark, which shows that the place had attuned 
considerable size and importance. At this time too the 
town possessed the sole rif ht of trade along the coast 
between the Cramond and the Avon, and the profit 
arising thence must have been considerable, for in 1869 
the customs yielded to the royal chamberlain no less 
than £1408 which was more than any of the other 
burghs except Edinbuigh, Ab.'rdeen being next with 
£1100. The first of the Scottish Kings who made Lin- 
lithgow a favourite residence was Robert II., who fre- 
quently lived at the castle, and whom we find in 1386 
granting to his son-in-law. Sir William Douglas, £300 
sterling out of the great customs of Linlithgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen, and also giving to other 
perK>ns various pensions out of the buigh mailB or great 
customs of LinUthgow. In 1888 he held a parliament 
hero, and in 1389 be granted to the buigh the earliest 
charter now remaining in its archives, and by which the 
mails hitherto drawn by the royal chamberlain were 
nranted to the community at an annual rent of £0. 
From the reim of Robert II. down to that of James VI. 
the castie and palace were very frequentiy visited by the 
court, and formed one of the ordinary royal residences, 
and so became the scene of many important national 
events. Under the Regent Albany and James I. the 
town was twice burned, first in 1411 and again in 1424, 
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in the latter of which years the castle also was injared, 
and in 1425 the earlier portions of the present palace 
were beffon. James II. , at his marriage in 1449, settled 
on his Dride, Mary of Gueldres, as ner jointure, the 
lordship of Linlithgow and other lands, amounting in 
value to 10,000 crowns ; James III. also, at his mar- 
riage in 1468 to Maigaret of Denmark, settled on her 
the palace of lanlith^w and the surrounding territory ; 
and James lY., on his marriage with Margaret of Eng- 
land in 1508, f;ave her in dower the whole lordship of 
Linlithgow with the palace and its jurisdiction and 
privileges. In 1517 Stirling and his followers who had 
attempted to assassinate Meldrum of Binns on the road 
to Leith, fled to Linlithgow, ' where they took the peel 
upon their heads to be their safeguard, thinking to 
defend themselves therein,' but they were speedily 
pursued by De la Bastie, lieutenant to the regent 
Albany, and captured after a short siege. The 
battle of Linlithgow Bridge in 1526 has been already 
noticed in connection with the parish. Sir James 
Hamilton, who so foully murdered the Earl of Lennox, 
was rewarded hj Angus with the captaincy of the 
palace, and having, unlike most of Angus' followers, 
afterwards become a favourite of James v., he showed 
still more the faithlessness and atrocitv of his nature by 
attempts, both in the palace of Linlithgow and in that 
of Holyrood, to assassmate the King. 

In 1540 James V., by a special charter, empowered 
the town for the first time to add a provost to their 
magistracy ; and in the same year, while Marv of Guise 
was delighting herself with the beauties ^and luxuries of 
Linlithgow Palace, Sir David Lindsay's satire of the 
three Estates was played before the king, queen, court, 
and townspeople, and was received with apparent satis- 
faction by all alike— a pretty sure sign as to how the 
wind was to blow in tae coming Reformation stonn. 
On 7 Dec. 1542, the unfortunate Ma^ Queen of Scots 
was bom in the palace, and as James v. died at Falk- 
land on the 18th of the same month, and his infant 
daughter succeeded to the throne, the place became, for 
the period thereafter during which the queen dowagei; 
and ner child remained there, the centre or all the many 
political intrigues of the time. In 1548 convocations 
met here on 1 Oct., and again on 1 and 19 Dec. ; and in 
1552 a provincial council of the clergy was held. In 
1559 the Earl of Argyll, Lord James Stewart, and John 
Knox, passed through Linlithgow on their celebrated 
march from Perth to Edinburgh, and demolished the 
monastic houses ; and almost ten years later, Stewart, 
now the Earl of Murray, and regent, was to return and 
end his all too brief term of power, for on 20 Jan. 1569- 
70, while passing through Linlithgow on his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh, the regent was shot by Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh. The old story was, that it was an 
act of private revenge for injury of the most cruel kind 
done to Hamilton's wife by some of Murray's friends ; 
but that this is utterly false has been shown by Dr Hill 
Burton, and the well-planned scheme must be regarded 
as simply a political murder. Linlithgow was chosen 
because ' the Hamiltons had a strong feudal influence in 
the surrounding district, and could thus make their pre- 
parations among themselves. The structure of the old 
Scots towns favoured such a deed. They were generally 
laid out in one narrow street, with gardens radiating 
outwards on either side. These the enemy might destroy, 
but the backs of the houses formed a sort of wall, and 
protected the actual town from invasion. The arrange- 
ment was conducive to health as well as protection, but 
it afforded opportunities for mischief, and frequentlv 
those concerned in street brawls could escape through 
their own houses into the open country. A house, belong- 
ing, according to the concurring testimony of contem- 
poraries, to Archbishop Hamilton, was found to suit the 
purpose, as facing the principal street Horses and all 
other means were rea^ for escape westward into the 
<iief territory of the Hiamiltons, where they were abso- 
lute. There was a balcony in front, with hangings on 
it. Perhaps the citizens did honour to the occasion by 
displaying their finery, and this house appeared to be 
516 
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decorated like the others,' or it may be, as is told by an 
account parts of which at least are contemporary, that 
' upon the pavement of the said gallery [or balcony] he 
laid a feather-bed, and upon the window thereof he 
affixed black cloths, that his shadow might not be seen 
nor his feet heard when he went to or fro.' It is more 
likely, however, not, as black doth would certainly have 
attracted attention, and warnings of danger had pre- 
viously reached the regent, ' but he was not a man easily 
flustered or alarmed, and gave no further heed to what 
was said, save that he thought it prudent to pass rapidly 
forward. In this, however, he was impeded by the 
crowd. The murderer had to deal with tne delays and 
difficulties of the clumsy hackbut of the day, but he did 
his work to perfection. The bullet passed through the 
body between the waist and the thigh, and retained 
impetus enough to kill a horse near the regent's side.' 
He was carried to the palace hard by, where after a few 
hours all was over, and the country stood once more face 
to face with anarchy. The JXumal qf OemrrerUs saya 
that the house, which belonged to Bothwellhaugh'a 
uncle. Archbishop Hamilton, 'incontinent thairefter 
wes all utterlie burnt with fyre.' Its site is now occu- 
pied by the county court buildings, in the wall of which 
a bronze tablet commemorative of the event was inserted 
in 1875. It was designed by Sir Koel Paton and exe- 
cuted by Mrs D. O. Hill, and bears a medallion pNortrait 
of Murray, taken from a painting at Holyrood, with the 
inscription: 'On the street opposite this tablet James 
Stewart, Earl of Murray, Regent of Scotland, was shot 
by James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, on 20 January 
1570. Erected in 1875.' The hackbut with which the 
murder was committed is still preserved at Hamilton 
Palace ; the assassin himself fled to France, and remained 
in voluntary exile. Some months after the deed, the 
English army, which entered Scotland to readjust the 
arrangements that the regent's death had unsettled, 
burnt the Duke of Chatelherault's house in Linlithgow, 
and threatened to destroy the whole town. It was also 
proposed during that distracted year to hold a parlia- 
ment at Linlithgow, but Regent Lennox marching 
thither in October prevented the intended meeting. 
In 1584 the rents both of money and victual of the 
lordship of Linlithgow were appropriated for supporting 
Blackness Castle, and in 1585 a parliament was neld in 
the town. At the king's marriage in 1592 the barony 
lands and palace were, according to former usage, given 
in dowry to his bride, the Princess Anne of Denmark. 
In 1596, during a popular tumult in Edinburgh, the 
' faithful town of Linhthgow ' afforded refuge to Court, 
Privy Council, and Court of Session ; and in 1608 it 
shared in the grief that arose from James's abandonment 
of his native palaces on his accession to the English 
crown, and when the king first revisited Scotland in 
1617, and made his appearance at Linlithgow — ^the 
palace of which was then the residence of a Scottish 
sovereign for the last time — the inhabitants held high 
festival. James was met at the entrance to the town 
by James Wiseman, the burgh pedagogue, enclosed in 
a plaster figure resembling a lion, ana was addressed 
by him in the following doggerel speech : 

' Thrice royal sir, here do I jou beseech. 
Who art a lion, to hear a lion's speech ; 
A miracle, for since the days of Xaop 
No lion, till those days, a voice dared rakse up 
To Buch a majesty I Then, king of men, 
. The king of beasts speaks to thee from his den. 
Who, though he now enclosed be in plaster, 
When he was free, was Lithgow's wise schoolmaster. 

Here in 1604 the trial of the leaders of the Aber- 
deen Assembly took place, and in 1606 and 1608 the 
Assemblies were held at which the modified episcopacy 
of this period was established. When Charles I. was 
at Edinburgh in 1683 bs intended to visit the town, 
and had the palace put in order for his reception, while 
the magistrates and council were quite in a fluster over 
preparations to do him honour. They ordered a 
thatched house in the Eirkgate to be slated, ' as it was 
unseemly, and a disgrace to the toun ; ' and also, ' con- 
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siderin^ how nndecent it is to weir plaidis and blew 
bannetis, . . . statuit and ordanit, That no person, 
«thir in burgh or landwart, weir ony banneteis nor 
plaidis during bis Majesties remaining in this his ancient 
xingdome; And that none resort in the tonne with 
bannettis or plaidis, under the paine of confiscation of 
thair plaidis and bannettis, and pnnichment of thair 
personhe;' but something came in the way, and he 
never went, so that all their provisions, as well as their 
great care as to how the king^ retinue was to be accom- 
modated, ' seeing the puir peipill hes not wharupon to 
sustain thame,' went for nought During the troubles 
preceding the Covenant, the Privy Council and Law 
Courts a£;ain, in 1687, moved to Linlithgow, but either 
because they were still too near Edinbuiigh, or because 
they could get no suitable accommodation, they moved 
affain almost at once to Stirling. In 1646, when the 
plague was ra^g in Edinburgh, the University classes 
were tauffht in Linlithgow church, and parliament sat 
in the hall of the palace for the last time. There was 
the usual outburst of somewhat dubious rejoicing over 
the Restoration ; and two years later, on the anniversary 
rejoicines, the Covenant was publicly burned, seemingly 
principally at the instigation of Bamsay the minister, 
afterwards Bishop of Dunblane, and K. Mylne, then 
dean of guild — an act of which it is well to Imow that 



the community were afterwards ashamed, for in 1696 
the council, after due search, declared that they could 
find in the minutes nothing ' appointing the same to be 
done,' and ' that the Toun nad noe hand in buminff the 
Covenant, and any aspersion put upon the Toun thair- 
anent to be false and calumnious.' The matter is thus 
described in a contemporary account: 'At the Mercat 
C^ss was erected a crowne standiiiff on an arch on four 
pillars. On the one side of the arch was placed a statue 
in form of an old ha^, having the Covenant in her hands, 
with this superscription, "A glorious reformation ; " and 
on the other side of the arch was placed another statue, 
in form of a Whigamuir, having the Remonstrance in his 
hand with this superscription, ''No association with 
malignants ; " and on the other side was drawn a Com- 
mittee of Estates, with this superscription, " Ane act for 
delivering the king ; " and on the left side was drawn a 
Commission of the Kirk, with this superscription, "Ane 
act of the west-kirk ; " and on the top of the arch stood 
the Devil as ane angel, with this laoel in his mouth, 
" Stand to the cause ; " and in the middle hung a table 
with this litany: 

" From Govenanten with uplifted hands. 
From remoDstraton with Associate bands. 
From such committees as govem'd the nation. 
From Idrk-commissions, and their protestation, 
Oood Lord, ddiver ut?* 

Over the pillar at the arch beneath the Covenant were 
drawn kirk-stools, rocks, and reels ; and over the pillar, 
beneath the Remonstrance, were drawn beechen cogs and 
spoons ; and on the back of the arch was drawn Retellion 
in a religious habit, with tumed-up eyes, in her right 
hand " Lex, Rex," in her left a piece called " The causes 
of God's wrath ; '* round about her was lying all Acts 
of Parliament, of Committees of Estates, of General 
Assemblies, and of the Commissioners of the Kirk, with 
their protestations and declarations during the 22 years' 
Rebellion; above her was written this superscription, 
" Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft" At the drink- 
ing his Majesties health, fire was put to the frame, it 
turned it into ashes, and there appeared suddenly a table 
supported by two angels, and on the otherside the dragon, 
the devil that fought with Michael the archangel, with 
this inscription : 

" Great Britain's monarch on this day was bom 
And to his kingdoms hapUv restor'd ; 
The queen's arriv'd, the mitre now is worn. 
Let us rejoice, this day is from the Lord. 
Fly hence, all traitors who did marr our peace ; 
Fly hence, schismatics who our church did rent ; 
Fly, oovenantingr, remonstrating rsoe ; 
Let us rejoice that God this day hath sent." ' 

The town gave such sumptuous entertainment to the 
Duke of York, afterwards James IL, when he was in 
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Scotland, that it is said to have long felt the pressure 
of the debt incurred bv its lavish expenditure on the 
occasion. Prince Charles Edward also was hospitably 
received on Sunday, 15 Sept 1745, when the Palace 
Well was set a-running with wine ; and on 18 Sept 1842, 
the Queen and Prince Albert, returning irom Perthshire 
to Edinburgh, passed through but did not stop. 

Walter Sunson, in his History of the Gipsies (2d ed., 
New York, 1878), has an interesting chapter on the 
Linlithgow tribe. About the middle of fast century 
their chieftain, 'Captain' M 'Donald, was shot in an 
attempt at highway robbery. He was buried in the 
churchyard, and the 'funeral was very respectable, 
beinff attended by the magistrates of Linlithgow and a 
number of the most genteel persons in the neighbour- 
hood.' In 1770 his son ana his son's brother-in-kw 
were hanged at Linlithffow Bridge — ^the latest instance 
this where the ' fame of being E^tians ' formed part of 
the indictment 

The trade of Linlithgow, arising from its charter 
rights alouff the coast, was, as we have seen, at one time 
very consiaerable, and this remained so tm the 16th 
century, when it was seriously interfered with by the 
troubles of Queen Mary's reign, and those of the eariy 
part of that of James Vl. ; and still farther encroach- 
ment was made in the 17tli century by the erection in 
1615 of the lands of Grange into a barony 

The town at one time possessed a considerable amount 
of property, including the common known as the Burgh- 
muir, which seems to have been enclosed about 16/5. 
The lands are now sold, but the Magistrates still 
annually ' ride the inarches ' on the Tu<»day of June 
following the second Thursday. The custom dates 
from at least 1541, when reference is made to it in the 
Court Book ; and in the Town Charter of 1593, the 
community are confirmed in their lands * as they haye 
enjoyed and perambulated them in time past' For- 
merly the occasion was one of great splendour, each 
trade turning out with its banner, and every one who 
could command the loan of a horse appearing on 
horseback. The 'riding' is now confined to a visit to 
Linlithgow Bridge, where the burgh mill stood at one 
time, and then to Blaokkxss, the former port of the 
burgh, where on the C^tlehill a head court is held, 
and all Uie town's vassals summoned to appear, which, 
however, they never do. A Bailie of Blackness is also 
appointed, but that is now a 
nominal office. The Town's Arms 
were formally confirmed by a 
ffrant from the Lyon King of 
Arms in 1673, and are ' Azure the 
fiffure of the Archangell Michael 
with winffs expanded, treading 
on the bellie oi a Serpent lyins 
with its tail fesswayes in base, all 
argent ; the head of which he is 
pearcing through with a Spear in 




his dexter hand, and grasping 
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with his sinister ane Ineacutcheon 
charged with the Boyall Armes of Scotland, the Motto 
being OoUooet in eoelis nos omnes vis Miehaelis. And upon 
the reverse of the seall of the said Burgh is insculped 
in a field or, a Greyhound bitch sable, chained to ane 
Oak tree within ane loch proper.' The popular motto, 
however, is ' My fruit is fidelity to God and the King.' 
The burgh has a special tune known as * Lord Lithgow's 
March,' or * The Rock and the Wee Pickle Tow.* The 
first title is from the Livingstones, who were Earls of 
Linlithgow and Csdlendar, and latterly keepers of the 
Palace. The title is now extinct, James, the fifth and 
last Earl, having been attainted for taking part in the 
rebellion of 1715. As a Member of the Court of Four 
Burghs, and subsequently by an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1621, Linlithgow was entrusted with the 
keeping of the standard peck and firlot, the latter for 
oats and barley, containing 81 Scotch pints or 8205^ 
cubic inches, and for wheat and pease 21^ pints or 
2197^ cubic inches, the standard of the pint beinff 8 
Scotch pounds of water taken from the Water of Leith* 
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After the Union an attempt was made to take vmj the 
privilege, but it was successfully resisted hj the baigh» 
though since the introduction of the impenal meaaureB^ 
the matter ha^ ceased to be of more than mere anti- 
quarian interest. The iron brand for the firlot is still 
to be seen in the council chamber^ but ttie ataadard 
itself was unfortunately destroyed when tha Town 
House was burned in 1847. 

Sit^ and Fublie £uildi7igs»—^ one of the houses in 
the burgh can be older than the 15th century, but a 
number must date very nearly from that time, and 
though modem improvements are making great altera- 
tions here as elsewhere, the town has still an old- 
fashioned look. Its site is a hollow, the lowest part of 
which is occupied by Linlith^w Loch, which Dounds 
the town on the N. The principal street extends from £ 
to W for a little over i mile, and is fairly wide at the 
ends but narrow immediately to the W of the open 
space at the Cross. From the Cross a narrow street 
<»lled the Eirkgate leads N to the church and palace, 
while at the £ end Hi^h Street is continued to tne K£ 
by the Low Port, ana eastwards by High £a8t Port. 
At its W end is a portion known as West Port The 
other streete are chiefly short lanes and narrow alleys, 
leading, in some instences, to straggling outskirts. At 
the different ports there were probably gates, but there 
was never any regular wall — ^the walls along the backs of 
the gardens, and then the backs of the houses themselves, 
being deemed sufficient for all ordinary defensive pur- 
poses. The Loch on the N is 150 feet ^bove sea- 
level, and covers an extent of 102 acres, the extreme 
length being 61 furlongs, and the width 2. It con- 
tains perch and eels, and may be fished by boat, on 
application to the representatives of the lessee, or from 
tne banks free, or according to a decision given in the 
burgh court as early as 1552, 'The inhabitante within 
this burgh hes fishen the louch past memory of men 
without stop soe fare as they might wade with ane 
ffuad.' The greatest depth of the western half is 50 
feet, and of the eastern half about 10 feet. On the 
N side, rising 50 feet above the loch, is a oromontory 
on which are the ruins of Linlithgow Palace. The 
early castles on the site have been already noticed down 
to the time of Robert Bruce. Of that erected by 
£dward I., the only parte now remaining are {por- 
tions of three towers at the NW comer — starting 
r'nte for the flying buttresses by which the lofty 
wall is here supported — and possibly part of the 
SW tower. The onildings as tney now stand form 
a square of 168 feet from £ to W, and 174 from 
N to S, while the court inside measures 91 feet from 
£ to W, and 88 from N to S, and at each comer is 
a tower. The exterior looks heavy from the very 
large amount of dead wall and the small number oif 
windows, but the fronte to the court are handsome and 
elecant, the ordinary appearance of the Scottish Baronial 
arcnitecture being relieved by many features drawn 
from Continentol sources. The whole stmcture, with 
the exception first noted, must be of later date than 
1425, for the old palace or castle where the monarchs 
livedi, from David II. downwards, suffered damage in 
the fire of 1424, when James I. brought home his 
Queen from £ngland. Preparations seem to have 
been at once made to rebuild the whole, and in the 
course of the next six years £2440, lOs. 7id. was 
expended, and work continued to be done throughout 
the rest of the reign of James I. and that of James 11. 
The parte then erected seem to be about the SW comer, 
but they have since thenprobably undergone a ffood 
deal of alteration. The W side seems to nave hao, at 
one time, the wooden galleries in front which were 
characteristic of 15th century work. From 1451 to 
1467 operations were pretty much at a stand-still, but 
in the latter year, James III., who 'was much given 
to buildings and repairing of chappels, halls, and 
gardens,' brought his Queen here, ana begui to build 
again, and in the following year added considerably to 
the surrounding grounds. To his reign probably may 
be assigned tiie northern parte of the W side, and the 
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original N side, which was afterwards removed. One 
of the rooms on the NW is shown as the bedroom of 
James III. , and on two of the bosses in the groining of a 
closet opening off it are carved a steg lying under a tree, 
with the moUo Belle a vous leule, wnich has been sup- 
posed to be old French for 'Fair be your rising.' In 
the time of James lY., the treasurer's accounte contain 
notices of many sums spent on the palace, and to this 
period may be assigned alterations on the N side at the 
towers, and probably the erection of the turret on the 
top of that to the NW, which is known as ' Queen 
Hargaret'a Bower,' though it must be considered as 
somewhat doubtful whether she ever actually in this 
particular bower 

' AU lonely sat and wept the weaiy hoar.* 

The palace does not seem to have been very completely 
furnished, for the royal accounte contain entries of pay- 
ments for the conveyance of • Arress claythes, * or tapestry, 
from £dinbuigh, and an organ was also carried baclc- 
wards and forwards. The floors were strewn with ru^es, 
even on high occasions, for five shillings were paid ' for 
resschis to the Haw off Lythgow, the tyme of the Im- 
bassatouris.' To James Y., who was bom here on 
10 April 1512, the present form of a large part of the 
buildings is, however, due. He constmcted the fine 
fountain in the centre of the quadrangle, and the 
detached gateway to the S, which then led into an 
enclosed court ; altered the whole of the S side and the 
chapel very extensively ; and probably also made altera- 
tions on the S and W sides. All this seems to have 
been done in preparation for his marriage, and though 
his first queen was destined never to see it, his labours 
were rewarded by the declaration of Mary of Guise, * that 
she had never seen a more princely pulace ; ' and Sir 
David Lyndsay, in his Farewell of the PapingOj writes, 



' Adew Lithgow, whoee peJyoe of plei 
Mieht be ane pftttem in PortugaJl or Fnnoe,' 

It seems to have been a favourite residence with this 
monarch, and it was here that he was troubled by the 
vision which has been already noticed under Balweari r. 
In the time of James YI. several alterations were made 
on the W side, and the whole of the N side was rebuilt 
between 1617 and 1628. This was rendered necessary 
by the fall of the original buildings in 1607, but nothing 
seems to have been done till the king revisited Scotlana 
in 1617. The style. is well marked, and the design is 
often attributed to Ini^o Jones, but as there was a royal 
master mason or architect for Scotland at this time — 
William Wallace, the designer of Heriot's Hospital in 
£dinburgh — ^the work is more probably his. TTie centre 
fountain seems to have been damaged by the fall, as one 
part of it must be referred to this date. The walls of 
this portion have again become very much twisted, so 
that there seems to be some fate attached to this side. 
From this time onward the palace became little more 
than the occasional residence of the £arls of Livinestone, 
ite keepers, except between 1651 and 1659, vmen it 
was occupied bv a small garrison of Cromwell's soldiers ; 
possibly even the great leader himself may have lived in 
it for a few days, as some of his letters are dated irom 
Linlithgow. The eventful year 1745 found it in charge 
of a housekeeper, Mrs Glen Gordon, who seems to have 
been a stench Jacobite, and to have given a cordial 
welcome to Prince Charles £dward. The next occupante 
were Hawley's dragoons, after their flight from Falkirk 
in 1746, and by them it was, either through carelessness 
or design, set on fire and completely raine£ Mrs Gordon 
went to the general to remonstrate as to the behaviour 
of the soldiers, and finding her complainte treated with 
indifference, is said to have token ner leave with the 
sarcastic remark, * A-weel, a-weel, I can rin frae fire as fast 
as ony General in the King's army. ' Proposals to convert 
the buildings into a county courthouse and into a supple- 
mentary register house for Scotland were once made out 
abandoned, and the buildings and the park, which ex- 
tends to 15i acres, have been since 1848 cared for by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Foreste. The present 
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entrance is on the S side ; and on the gronnd-floor to the 
£ of it aie the ffoaid-room, into wh£h Regent Mttrray 
is said to hame oeen at first carried, a bakehouse, and 
stablsa. In the £ side are the old entrance, with giuffd- 
honae and dungeons on one side and the kitchens on the 
other. One of the vaults beneath the gnard-room is 
known as the lion's Den, whether from its lying below 
the Oreat Hall, known as the Lyon Chamber, or from 
its hsfving been the actual den of a lion kept by some of 
the kings ia uncertain. On the W side are vaulted 
chambers, probably intended for servants. On the first 
fioor to the B of the S entrance is the chapel, and the 
whole of the £ side is occupied by the Lyon Chamber, or 
parliament hall, a fine room, measuring 98} fset lonff, 
30 wide, and 8S high at the side walls. On the W aide 
are the so called Mdroom of James IIL and the room 
whero Queen Mary was bom. The fountain in the 
centre of the quadrangle is now very much destroyed. 
The £ entrance seems to have been made by James Y., 
and the now empty niches ' were filled with statues of 
the Pope, to represent the Church ; a knight to indicate 
the gentry; and a labouring man to symbolise the 
commons, each having a scrolTabove his head, on which 
were inscribed a few words of legend, now irretrievably 
lost' The group on the S side represented the Saluta- 
tion of the virgin, and these were originally brightly 
painted, and so late as 1629 payment was made for 
'painting and laying over with ovle cullour, and for 
gelting with gold the haill foir face' of the N side, and 
for ' £^ting and laying over with oyle cullour the Four 
Orderis above the utter yett' — i.e,, the outer sate on 
the S side. These four orden were carved panels, with 
the badges of the four orden of knighthood that James 
y. held, viz. : — St Michael, the Golden Fleece, the €^- 
ter, and the Thistle. The sculptured nanels at present 
occupying the upper part were placea there in 1848, 
and probably represent pretty nearly the original designs. 
The cannon in the palace ^rounds is a trophv of the 
Crimean war, and was brongnt from BomarsuncL 

To the S of the palace is the parish church, of which 
Billings savs that it is ' assuredly the most important 
specimen of an ancient jtarochlal church now existing in 
Scotland, both as to dimensions and real architectural 
interest ' We have already seen that there was a church 
here dedicated to St Michael as early as the reign of 
David I., and in the time of Alexander XL, in 1242, 
there is word of a new church having been erected, and 
probably some parts of this are incorporated with the 
present building. In 1884 Robert II. contributed 
26s. 8d. for the erection or repair of the church tower, 
and in 1424 the church was injured and considerably 
destrojred by the fire that reduced the town to ashes. 
A considerable portion of the present building, which is 
Scottish Decorated in style, probably dates from the 
time of James III., and the steeple at least seems to 
have been finished during his reign, for the open crown 
that once formed the finish at the top had a vane formed 
by a hen, with the points below marked by chickens, 
which IB said to have been borrowed from a favourite 
device of James's — a hen with chickens under her wings, 
and the motto, Non domvU qui eustodit; but many 
alterations and additions were made in the time of 
James Y., between 1528 and 1586. On 29 June 1559 
the Lords of the Congregation, on their march S from 
Perth, destroyed all the altara within the building, and 
all the images, except that of St Michael, which still 
remains. In 1646 the building was divided by partitions, 
bv which chambera were formed for the accommodation 
of the xmiversity classes, moved from £dinburgh, as 
already noticed. In 1812 it was very extensively 
repaired, pews and galleries introduced, and a new roof 
and ceiling put in. The crown that formerly surmounted 
the tower, being thought so heavy as to endanger the 
entire structure, was taken down about 1821. 'The 
incorporated trades who, after the Bef<M*mation, had 
their dues to the altarages changed into the upholding 
of the church windows, claimed a sort of vested interest 
in the building, and the shoemakers held for a time the 
privilege of holding the annual meeting for the election 
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of their deacon in the south transept, known as St 
Eatherine's aisle.' The part used as tne parisli church 
has more recently, in 1871, had the whitewash removed 
and repaira made, and a fine organ has been introduced. 
There are about 1100 sittings. The total length (^ the 
building is 185 feet, and the width 105 across the tran- 
septs, while the height is about 90 feet IntemaUy the 
length is 146 feet, not including the apse, and the 
breadth 62 feet, exclusive of the transepts. The steeple 
contains three bells, the largest of which has the inscnp- 
tion, Lyidithgw viUa me /eeit. Vocor alma Maria, 
Domini Jacobi quarti tempore magnifid. Anno miUmo 
quadringefto noTiagenOf with the royal arms, a copy of 
the old town seal, and a curious monogram. The next 
bell, recast in 1773, has on it the names of the founders, 
and copies of both sides of the old town seaL The third 
beU, which was recast in 1718, seems to have borne the 
name of Meg Duncan for a long time, as it has the 
inscription, SiciU quondam Meg Dtmoan, The windows 
are noticeable for the great variety of design. The S 
transept contained an altar dedicated to St Eatherine, 
and was the place where James lY. sat when he saw the 
apparition that warned him against his fatal expedition 
to England, an incident minutely chronicled by Pit- 
scottie, and forming the basis of Sir David Lyndsay's 
tale in Marmion, There were in all twenty-four altar- 
ages, dedicated to difierent saints, but these were removed 
in 1559, and probably still further damage was done by 
Cromwell's dragoons, who used the church as a stable. 
The vestry contains a stone altarpiece, representing the 
betrayal and sufferings of Christ The church andentiy 
belonged to St Andrews priory, and was long served by 
perpetual vicars. John Laing, one of its vicars, rose in 
1474 to be bishop of Glasgow, and George Crichton, 
another of them, became in 1500 abbot of Holyrood, 
and in 1522 bishop of Dunkeld. 

An ancient chapel, dedicated to St Kinian, stood in 
the western nart of the town, and on the S side, on the 
eminence still called Friara' Brae, was a Carmelite Friary, 
erected in 1290, and the third of this order in Scotland. 
Though it was in existence at the Beformation, no part 
now remains, but a well not far off is known as the Fnara' 
WelL To the £ was a Dominican Friary, some traces 
of which existed down to 1843, or later. To the SE was 
a hospitium, which is noticed as early as 1335, and 
seems to have been an almshouse, possibly a leper- 
house. It was dedicated to St Mary Magdalene. It 
possessed considerable lands, which are said to have 
been in 1526 alienated by the then preceptor to Sir 
James Hamilton of Finnart An almshouse existed, 
however, down to 1637. St Magdalene's cross, on the 
old fiftir ground, was where St Magdalene's distillery 
now stands. 

The Town-hall is in High Street, at the comer of 
the Eirkjgate, and may nowadays be counted a some- 
what plain building. The original building was erected 
in 1668-70, after a design bv John Mvlne, the roval 
arehitect, with funds obtained by the cnarge of double 
customs, and from an additional fair, botn privileges 
being granted after the Bestoration, to compensate for 
losses sustained during the time of the Commonwealth. 
Great injury was done to it by fire in 1847, but it was 
restored in the following year, and the spire, originally 
added about 1678, renewed. A clock to replace uie old 
one, destroyed by fire, was placed in i>osition in 1857, 
funds being provided by public subscription. It was 
the firat turret clock constructed in Scotland on the 
same principles as the Westminster clock, with a gravity 
escapement Besides the town-hall proper, the building 
also contains the old sheriff-courtroom and the old 
prison. The council chamber contains a set of old 
Scottish weights and measures, and a portrait of Henry, 
the historian (1718-90), who bec[ueathed his library to 
the town. The county hall, behmd the town-house, is 
a plain buildup with a large hall, containing portraits 
01 the great Earl of Hopetoun (Raebum), second in 
command under General Sir John Moore ; of his brother. 
General Sir Alexander Hope (Watson-Gordon), long M. P. 
for the county ; and of the late £arl of Koseberv. The 
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new county buildings and conrtLouse are on the opposite 
side of High Street, a little to the W, and, as already 
mentioned, partly occupy the site of the house whence 
Hamilton of Bothwellhangh fired his fatal shot. It is 
a plain building, erected in 1868-65, with ample accom- 
modation for the county offices, etc. On the SE is the 
county police office, and to the S is the prison. Lin- 
lithgow has long been celebrated for its wells, according 
to the old rhyme, wMch says — 

'Glasgow for bells, 
Lithgow for wells.' 

The most important of these is the Cross Well, close to 
the town-hall. When the first structure was raised 
here is uncertain, possibly about 1635, when the palace 
fountain was constructed. In 1628 it was repaired, 
having been at that time in decay, 'ane deid monu- 
ment.' It was again repaired in 1659, as it had been 
destroyed by Cromwell's soldiers, but fell once more to 
decay, and had to be rebuilt again in 1807. The pre- 
sent structure is said to be a pretty exact imitation of 
the old one, and, according to tradition, was executed 
by a one-armed mason, who wielded a mallet fixed to 
the stump of his other arm. It has a number 
•of curious figures, and the top is surmounted by 
B unicorn supporting the Scottish arms, perhaps in 
imitation of that which the town council in 1688, in 
anticipation of the expected visit of Charles I., ordered 
to be executed and placed on the top of the market 
€ro8s by John Ritchie, the mason who had rebuilt the 
well in 1628. The water comes from a spring i mile 
to the S, near Friars' Brae. Of the other wells, known 
as the Lion Well, the Dog Well, and St Michael's Well, 
the latter, near the station, is the only one worthy of 
notice. It has a figure of St Michael, taken from one of 
the old Cross Wells, on the top, with the date 1720, and 
the inscription, 'St Michael is kinde to Strangers.' A 
building, with an old square tower, near the railway 
station, is said to have belonffed to the Enight-Templan, 
and afterwards to the Eni^ts of St John. It is said 
to have been used as a mint in the time of James I., 
and possibly by the Lords of the Congregation, who, 
while here in 1559, meant to 'set up a coin, saying 
they shall coyne a good part of their plate for main- 
tenance of the word of God and the wealth of 
Scotland.'* 

The old Free church has been converted into a school, 
under the landward school board, and in its place a good 
Gothic building, with a spire of 100 feet, was erected in 
1873-74 at a cost of about £2000. It contains 350 
sitting. The East United Presbyterian church was 
built in 1805 for an Anti-burffher congregation formed 
in 1778, and the West United Presbyterian church in 
1884 for a Burgher con^^re^tion formed in 1772. They 
contain 480 and 546 sittings respectively. The Con- 
gregational church, built in 1840 at a cost of £700, 
contains 390 sittings. There is also a Roman Catiiolic 
church, St Joseph's (1876 ; 250 sittings). The Buivh 
School is heard of in 1187. Ninian Winzet, who 
wrote controversial tracts against John Enox, and who 
ultimately became Abbot of the Scots College at Ratisbon, 
was rector from 1551 to 1561. One of his successors, 
Eirkwood, who was rector at the Revolution, wrote a 
satirical pamphlet ajrainst the town council (The History 
of the TwetUy-sewn &od3 of Linlithgow), who nad unjustly 
deprived him of office. The Earl of Stair and Colonel 
Gardiner were pupils of his. 

Under the bui^gn school board aro Linlithsow public 
and Douglas Cottage schools; and these, with accom- 
modation for 330 and 48 pupils respectively, had in 
1882 attendances of 388 and 33, and grants of £344, 
9s. 8d. and £25, 3s. 6d. 

Mtmieipdlity, etc — ^The town has a head post office, 
with money order, savings' bank, and telegraph depart- 
ments, offices of the British Linen Company and Com- 

* In Gsrdonel's Nwnitmata it Is stated that the coins of James 
I. struck here bear the words Viila de Linlithe, and that this is 
the only occasion on which the name of Linlithgow appears on a 
coin. 
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mercial banks — the latter a good building, and agencies 
of 26 insurance offices. The misceUaneous institutions 
include a gas company, bowling, bicycle, and curling 
clubs, a company of volunteers, a masonic hall, a 
mechanics* institute, a working-men's dub, and a work- 
men's halL The poorhouse, at the £ end of the town, is 
a Scottish Baronial building, with good grounds. It was 
erected in 1854, at a cost of £9000, for Linlithgow Com- 
bination, consisting of the parishes of Abercom, Bath- 
gate, Borrowstounness, Carriden, Eirkliston, Linlith- 
gow, Mniravonside, and Whitburn, and with accom* 
modation for 230 paupers has an average of about 160 in- 
mates. The town, which used to be governed by a 
council of 27 — ^the Gods of Eirkwood's pamphlet— 3ia8 
had since 1832 a provost, 3 bailies, a dean of guild, a 
treasurer, and 9 councillors, who are also under the 
General Police and Improvement Act (1862) police com- 
missioners. The trade of Linlithgow, arising from its 
rights of commerce along the coast, was, as we have 
seen, at one time very considerable, and this remained so 
till the 16th century, when it was seriously interfered 
with by the troubles of Queen Mary's reign, and those 
of the early part of that of James VI. Still further 
encroachment was made in the 17th century by the 
erection, in 1615, of the lands of Grange into a barony, 
with the privileges of a free poi-t ; by the erection of 
QusRNSFERRT iuto a royal burgh in 1636 ; and by the 
erection of Borrowstounness into a buigh of regality in 
1668. The council offered vigorous opposition to all 
these as encroachments on the town's privileges, and 
were so &r successful, in the case of the first two, that 
freemen of Linlithgow were to have full use of the port 
of Grange without payment of custom, while all cargoes 
of merchandise were, on arrival, to be offered to the 
council and burgesses of Linlithgow at a certain fixed 
price, and on their refusal to buy were not to be offered 
to any one else for less ; while after 1641 Queensferry 
agreed to make compensation of 10 merks every year 
to LinHthffow, besides which all burgesses and guild 
brethren of Linlithgow were to have the same privuegcs 
as at home, and twenty-four hours' notice was to be 
fiiven to Linlithgow before anv foreign cargo was sold. 
Borrowstounness, backed by the influence of the Duke 
of Hamilton, was more fortunate^ as it got a charter of 
regality in spite of the opposition, and very shortly 
afterwards parliament decreed that buighs of regality 
should have the same trade privileges as royal burghs. 
In the middle of the 18th century there was a consider- 
able linen manufacture, and Defoe, in the first edition 
of his Jowney ihmwgh Scotland, sa^rs that the whole 
town had ' a good face of business,' while in a subsequent 
edition he says, 'the People look here as if they were 
busy and had something to do ; whereas, in most Towns 
we pass'd through, they seemed as if they looked dis- 
consolate for want of employment The whole ^en, 
fronting the Lou^h or Lake, was cover'd with Linnen- 
Cloth, it being the bleechinff Season, and I believe a 
Thousand Women and Children and not less, tending 
and mansjging the bleaching Business.' The trade in 
lint and Imen yam, as well as those in damask, diaper, 
muslin, carpets, and stockings, are all now extinct. In 
the end of last century the staple industries were wool- 
combing, tanning, and shoemaking. The latter trades 
were probably introduced during the occupation of the 
palace by Cromwell's garrison, between 1651 and 1659, 
and during the wars in the end of last, and the 
beginninff of the present, century they had a period of 
considerable vigour, as large quantities of shoes wero 
supplied to the army. Tanning, currying, and shoe- 
making may still be looked on as the staple industries, 
and in or near the town are two paper-mills, two dis- 
tilleries, a soap work, a glue work, and an agricultural 
implement work. 

llie sheriff courts for the county are held here everv 
Tuesday and Friday during session, and a sheriff small 
debt court is held every Fnday. A j ustice of peace small 
debt court is held on the first and third Tuesdays of 
every month, and quarter sessions on the first Tuesdays 
of March, May, and August, and the last Tuesday of 
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October. IJDder an old charter, the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates extends for a mile along the roads all round, 
but it is only exercised within the burgh. Linlitiigow 
unites with Falki&e, Airdrie, Hamilton, and Lanark 
in returning a member to serve in parliament The 
weekly market is on Friday, and fairs are held on the 
Friday after the second Tuesday of January, the last 
Friday of February, the third Friday of April, the 
second Friday of June, the first Tuesday of August, and 
the first Friday of November. Valuation (1876) £8837, 
(1884) £12,186, of which £1851 was for the canal and 
railway. Pop. ,of parliamentary burgh (1811) 2667, 
(1831) 3187, (1861) 8848, (1871) 8690, (1881) 8913, of 
whom 1920 were males and 1998 females. Houses, 869. 

See also Collie's The Palace of Linlithgow (Edinb. 
1840), G. D. Gibb*8 Life and Times of Bobert Gfib, Lord 
of Carribee, Familiar and Master of the Stables to King 
James V, qf Scotland, etc. (1874), and Waldie's History 
of the Town and Palace of LinlUhgow (Linlithgow, 1st 
ed., 1858; 3d ed-, 1879). 

Linlithgow Bridge, a village partly in Linuthoow 
parish, Linlithgowshire, and partly in Muirayonside 
parish, Stirlingshire, at the bridge across the Avon, 
5 mile W of the town of Linlithgow. The bridge was 
built about 1660 by Alexander, Earl of Linlithgow, and 
the pontage was in 1677 cranted by Charles ft. to his 
descendant George, Earl of LinlithKow. The battle of 
Linlithgow Bridge has been noticed in the last article. 
A quarter of a mile farther up the Avon is the viaduct 
that carries the North Britisn railway across the river, 
there being twenty-three arches, of which the centre 
ones are 90 feet high. Close to the village is a paper- 
miU, which affords employment to a laige number of the 
inhabitants. Pop. of village (1861) 560, (1871) 503, 
(1881) 479, of whom 859 were in the Linlithgowshire 
portion. Houses 118, of which 87 were in the Linlith- 
gowshire portion. 

LinlithiTOWBhire or West Lothian, a midland county 
of Scotland, on the southern edge of the upper reach of 
the Firth of Foeth. It is bounded N by the Firth, SE 
by the coun^ of Edinburgh, SW by Lanarkshire, and 
NW by Stirlingshire. In shape it is an irregular four- 
sided figure, running south-westward from the shore of 
the Firth. Along l£e northern side, from W to £, in a 
straight line, from the mouth of the Avon to the mouth 
of the Almond, is 14} miles ; the SE side, in a straight 
line from the mouth of the Almond to the point where 
the counties of Edinburgh, Lanark, and Linlithgow 
meet, at the junction of Fauldhouse Bum witli the 
Almond, is 19^ miles; the SW side, from thepoint 
inst indicated to the point on North Calder Water, 
between Black Loch and Hillend Beservoir (see Lanark- 
shire), where the counties of Stirling, Lanark, and Lin- 
lithgow meet, is 7 miles, but as this side is very irregular 
it is, following the curves, about double this ; and the N W 
side, from the point mentioned straight to the mouth 
of the Avon, is 10 miles. The boundaries are mostly 
natural. From the mouth of the Avon eastwards to 
the mouth of the Almond, the Une follows the shore of 
the Firth ; it then turns SW along the course of the 
Almond for lOJ mUes, till at Clapertonhall Bum it 
tarns north-westward along its course and across to Caw 
Bum, up which it passes to the source. North of Moss- 
end it turns again back by the SW side of Howden 
grounds to the Almond, the course of which it then 
follows for 3 miles to the junction of the Briech. Here 
it takes to the course of that stream, and follows it up 
for Si miles to the mouth of Fauldhouse Bum, which is 
the extreme S point of the county. After following 
this bum to its source, the line passes across Fauld- 
house and Polkemmet moors, E of the village of Hart- 
hill, to the How Burn, down which it passes to the 
junction with a burn from the N, whence it follows 
the course of the latter, till within S mile of its source. 
It then passes straight N by W to Barbauchlaw Bum, 
and np its course to a point 3 furloncs N by £ of 
Forrestbum Mill, and thence in an irregmar line to the 
sharp bend on North Calder Water betweeu Black Loch 
and Hillend Beservoir E of the reservoir. It follows 
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np the course of this stream for J mile, and then cross- 
ing to the source of Dramtassie Bum, follows the bum 
42 miles to the Avon, and thence the course of the Avon, 
for 122 miles, to the sea. Along almost the whole 
course of these streams the scenery is soft and prettily 
wooded. The area of the county is 126*74 square 
miles or 81,113} acres, of which 3857^ are foreshore 
and 4562 ^^ water. Of the land surface of 76,800 acres, 
59,575 were under cultivation in 1882, and 4899 under 
wood, an increase of about 1000 acres in the former case 
within the last thirty years, and in the latter case of 
1577 acres within the sameperiod. About 6000 acres, 
mostiy in the centre and SW, are heath, rocky ground, 
and roTu^h pasture. The mean summer temperature is 
58**, ana the mean winter temperature 37°, while rain 
or snow falls on an average on two hundred days of the 
year, the mean depth being about 82 inches, though, of 
course, it varies considerably, and is higher in the 
upper districts than in the lower. Among the counties 
of Scotland, Linlithgow is thirty -first as rejE^rds area, 
the only smaller ones being Cromarty, Kinross, and 
Clackmannan, but eighteenth as regards population, 
and twenty-third as regards valuation. 
Surface, etc, — ^The coast-line is pretty regular, the 

Erincipal projections being at Borrowstounness ; the 
ead on which Blackness Castie stands, 81 miles to the 
£ ; and Hound Point, on the £, within the grounds of 
Dalmeny House. In the bay, W of Borrowstounness, 
as well as at Drum Sands, E of Hound Point, a large 
amount of foreshore is exposed at low water, and at the 
mouth of the Avon at Einneil Eerse or Carse an em- 
bankment has been made reclaiming a considerable 
amount of land. Along the coast there is a flat, and 
from this the ground rises in long rolling undulations 
or chains of heights trending in a general line from £ 
to W, but very much broken up by cross hollows, and 
reaching towards the extreme S an average height of 
about 700 feet Nowhere hardljr does one see more 
hillocks, and these, while thev give variety and pic- 
turesqueness to the landscape, nere take but little from 
the value of the ground, for they are all available for 
wood or pasture, and are in some cases even capable of 
bein^ pu>ughed. The highest summits lie between 
Linlithgow and Bathgate, tiie line to the N consisting 
of the Kipps, Riccarton and Binny hills ; the chief sum- 
mits, from W to E, being Bowden Hill (749 feet), Cock- 
leroe or Cuckold le Boi (912), Biccarton Hills (832), and 
the sharp peak of Binnv Craig (718). Nearer Bathgate 
are the Torphichen HiUs (777 feet), Caim-naple (1016), 
Knock (1000), and the sharp detached Dechmont Law 
(686). From these the ground slopes W to the valley 
of the Avon, S to the flat at Bathgate, and E towarcfs 
Kirkliston and Blackburn, where there is a considerable 
space of level country. To the N of Linlithgow is 
ifonnytoun Hill or Glower-o'er-'em (559 feet), on which 
there is a monument to Brigadier-Qeneral Adrian Hope, 
who fell in the Indian Mutiny ; the NW slope is known 
as Irongarth ; and farther £ are Mens Hill, Craigie Hill, 
and Dundas Hill, in Dalmeny ; and Craigton Hill and 
Binns Hill, in Abercom ; the ^eatest height in the 
fomier case being 887 feet, and in the latter 372. All 
the heights command wide and pretty views of the 
Lothians and Stirling, with the Forth and its wooded 
banks in the middle distance against a background of 
hills. The whole of the northem part of the county is 
beautifully wooded. The drainase of the county is 
effected mainly bv the streams already mentioned as 
flowing alonff its borders and by their tributaries. In 
the extreme S, about Whitburn and Blackbum, Cultrig 
or White Bum, Bickerton Bum, and Foulshiels Bum, 
with the smaller streams that join them, flow NE to the 
Almond ; to the NE about Livingston are the Lochshot, 
Dean, and Folly Bums ; and farther to the NE still, about 
Uphall, are Caw Bum, Beugh Bum, and Brox Bum, the 
whole five joining the Almond, as does also Niddry Bum, 
which passes eastward by Ecclesmachan and Niddry. In 
the part of the county to the W and S W of Bathfi;ate there 
is a small stream joining DmmtassieBum ; and tnis latter, 
Barbauchlaw Burn, and Logio Water, all join the Avon, 
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to whieli also flow Kipps Born N of TorpMchen, and a 
small bum W of Linlithgow, with a oranch coming 
from Linlithgow Loch. To the N, flowing directly into 
the Firth of Forth, are the small Den or Dean and Gil 
Bams at Kinneil House on the W, Blackness Bnm at 
the castle of the same name, the Hangh and Nethermill 
Bnms nnitinff and reaching the sea at Aberoom, and 
Dolphinffton Bom passing through Dalmeny grounds 
and reaching the sea about the centre of Drum Sands. 
The only loch in the county is that at Linlithgow 
Palace, which was noticed in our article on the burgh. 
Other small lochs which once existed on Drumtassie 
Bum near Drumtassie, at Lochcote near Kipps, at Bal- 
bardie near Bathgate, at West Binny, and at Dundas 
Castle, are now drained. NE of Bathgate is a resenroir 
for the Bathgate water supply. Some of the streams at 
one time afforded good fishing, but refuse from oil and 
other works have now destroyed it, though the Almond, 
in oon8e<|uence of legal proc^dings, is again much purer 
and beffimiing once more to contain farout. There are 
mineni springs, but of no value, near Torphichen, 
Kipps, Oaixibber House, the church of Ecdesmachan, 
and Borrowstounness. 

Oeology»-^The solid rocks which enter into the 
geologicid stracture of this county belong, with few 
exceptions, to the four great divisions of the Carboni- 
ferous system, viz., the Coal-measures, the Millstone 
Grit, the Carboniferous Limestone, and the Calciferous 
Sandstones. From the official publications of the 
Geological Survey, and especially from the lucid de- 
scription of the geology of the neighbourhood of Edin- 
buigh by Dr Archibald Qeikie, it is easy to grasp the 
order of succession and disposition of the strata through- 
out the county. Owing to the occurrence of oil-shales 
in the Calciferous Sandstone series and the presence of 
valuable coal seams in the Carboniferous Limestone 
group and in the Coal-measures, the geology of Linlith- 
gowsnire is of special importance. But apart from the 
economic value of the strata, this county is attractive 
to the geologist from the remarkable development of 
contemporaneous volcanic rocks which are interstratified 
with the members of the Carboniferous Limestone series. 

Beffinning with the oldest members of the systmn we 
find tnat they belong to the Cementstone group of the 
Calciferous Sandstone series. As devel<^)ed in this 
county, they present those features which are commonly 
met with in the basin of the Forth. They may be 
described as consisting of white and yellow sandstones, 
black and blue shales, clay ironstones with bands of 
marine limestone, and an occasional seam of coaL Some- 
times the beds are crowded with plant remains such as 
SphenqpteriSj sometimes thev are charged with teeth of 
ganoid fishes and remains of L^[)erdiHa or other ostra- 
cods, while certain bands of shale and limestone yield 
typical marine forms. From the character of the 
organic remains it is evident that alternatively estuarine 
and marine conditions must have prevailed during the 
deposition of the beds. The members of this group 
occupy the area between the E margin of the county 
and the Bathgate Hills, but throughout this extensive 
tract they are in a great measure oMcured by superficial 
deposits, and it is only in the stream courses or along 
the sea-shore that the relations of the rocks can be 
determined. There are two prominent zones, however, 
which are of ffreat service in solving the geological 
stracture of the district, viz., the Queensfeny Umestone 
and the Houston Coal. The former is regarded as the 

Suivalent of the well-known Burdiehouse Idmestone of 
idlothian. The strata underlying the Queensferry 
Limestone are exposed on the shora to the W of the 
mouth of the Aunond, from which point there is a 
regular ascending series to the outcrop of the limestone 
near Queensferry. Between this latter horizon and the 
interbedded volcanic rocks forming the base of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone series, there are two well-marked 
zones of sandstone which have been named by Dr 
Archibald Geikie 'the Binny Sandstone group.' Sepa- 
rating these two zones of sandstone we find a succession 
of cla3rs, shales, and shaly sandstones, along with which 
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occurs the seam of Houston CoaL The lower of these 
sandstone zones has been largely quarried at Binny near 
Ecclesmachan, and the upper at Kingscavel E of Lin- 
lithgow. The oil-shales which have jproved of such 
ereat economic value occur at various horizons in the 
Cementstone group of LinlithgowiAire. Some of these 
bands are so bituminous that they yield from 80 to iO 

fillons of oil to the ton of shale. The West Calder 
ells and Raebum shales are the highest in the order 
of succession, and undemeaUi these come the Broxburn 
shales, both groups bein^ above the Baw Camps, Burdie- 
house, or Queensferry limestone. These are all rich in 
oils. A lower set has lately been proved to exist, which 
are likely to be extensively wrought, for, thoueh they 
are poorer in oils than those above, they yield larger 
quantities of solid paraffin and ammonia. 

At intervals in tne series there are lavers of volcanic 
materials, clearly indicating that volcanic activity must 
have been intermittent during the deposition of the 
Cementstone group. Below the horizon of the Queens- 
ferry Limestone and in the sandstone series overlying it, 
sheets of felspathic tuff are associated with tiie sand- 
stone and shales. But when we ascend still further to 
the beds overlying the Houston Coal we find still more 
striking evidence of volcanic action. Indeed, from this 
horizon upwards to the coal-bearing series of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone, we have a remarkable develop- 
ment of ancient lavas and tuiis which are regularly 
interbedded with the sandstones, shales, and limestones. 
The lavas are wholly basaltic, varying considerably in 
texture, and presenting the typical alaggy characters on 
the upper ana under surfaces of the flows. The volcanic 
materials reach their greatest development in the Bath- 
gate Hills, where their thickness is probably about 2000 
feet, and they gradually die out when followed S towards 
Blackbum and N towards Borrowstounness. One of 
these old lavas is of such a remarkable character that it 
deserves special notice. It occurs at Blackbum, where 
it has been quarried for the soles of ovens, and where it 
has been locally termed 'lakestone.' From the descrip- 
tion of the microscopic characters of this Tock by Dr 
Archibald Geikie, it would seem that the rock varies 
considerably in tiie upper and lower portions of the 
mass. The lower portion mainly consists of serpentine. 
Here and there traces of olivine occur among the ser- 
pentine in such a way as to lead to the conclusion that 
this mineral originally formed the chief constituent of 
the rock. Lar^ pale brown crystals also occur in the 
serpentine, which are probably augite. A few prisms of 
triclinic felspar and particles of titaniferous iron or 
m^etite are also met with. The upper part of the 
itK^ differs considerably in character from that just 
described. Fresh pla^oclase felspar is the chief con- 
stituent, but in addition to the felspar, aunte, altered 
olivine, and titaniferous iron are also observ^le, though 
far less abundantly developed than in the lower portion. 
To this rock the name of Pikrite has been appli^ 

Some of the cones from which the volcanic materials 
were dischai^ged are still preserved to us. One of these 
is now represented by the Binns HUl, which consists of 
a mass of fine ffreen tuff, pierced by basalt ; the latter 
filling up the old vent or volcanic orifice. 

Owiuff to the enormous accumulation of volcanic 
materials in the Bathgate Hills, it is not easy to draw 
a definite boundary line for the base of the Carboniferoas 
Limestone series. The lower portion of the contem- 
poraneous volcanic rocks probably belongs to the Cal- 
ciferous Sandstone series, while tiie upper portion must 
be grouped with the Carboniferous Limestone. In the 
official memoir descriptive of the geology of the district 
the massive limestone of Petershill is provisionally 
regarded as the base of the Carboniferous Limestone. 
To the S of the volcanic area of the Bathgate Hills, 
however, the boundary line is clearly defined, for in ^e 
river Almond near Blackbum, and in the Briech Water 
near Addiewell, the highest members of the Cement- 
stone group pass below the Hurlet Limestone and Coal, 
which are the lowest beds of the overlying series. As 
in other districts of central Scotlandj Uie Carboniferous 
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Limestone of Linlitheowsliire is clearly divisible into 
three sub-ffroups— <1. } ft lower limestone series; (2.) a 
middle coaT-bearinff series ; (8. ) an npper limestone series. 
In the Bathgate HiUs, as alreaidy indicated, the order of 
sacoession is complicated by the presence of the bedded 
lavas and tuffs, but notwithstanding this fact, the lime- 
stones and even the coal seams are traceable along the 
ranse. The general inclination of the strata is towards 
the W, and hence we have a steady ascending series as 
we cross the hills to Bathgate. The massive Petershill 
limestone which crops out about } mile £ of Bathgate 
can be followed by a series of quarries N by Hillhouse 
towards Linlithgow. Though this limestone is about 
80 feet thick at Petershill, it thins out rapidly when 
traced in either direction from that locality. It is 
immediately succeeded by sandstones, shales, and iron- 
stones, which are capped in turn by sheets of basaltic 
lava. The Wardlaw Limestone which is highly charged 
with corals, and particularlv with LUhoHrotionvrregtbUire, 
occupies a slightly higher horizon than the main lime- 
stone just described. It is evidently a lenticular band 
occurring in the midst of the bedded lavas, for it is 
tracesble for no greater distance, and is rapidly suc- 
ceeded by a great development of volcanic rocks form- 
ing the most elevated ground of the Bathgate Hills. 
One of the most interesting points connected with these 
ancient lavas and tuffs is the manner in which they 
represent various members of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone series which are typically developed at other 
localities in the county. In the neighbourhood of 
Eipps for example, the volcanic rocks take the place of 
a great part of the middle or coal-bearine group of the 
Gfffboniferoaa Limestone, which is well developed at 
Borrowstounness and Bathsate. Only the upper coal 
seams are to be found near the Kipps, which are rapidly 
succeeded by the Index Limestone which marks the base 
of the highest sub-group of the Garboniferous Limestone. 
But even to the W of the Eipps this band is overlaid 
by basaltic lavas, thus proving beyond doubt that the 
volcanic forces must have been active in that neigh- 
bourhood till near the close of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone period. These volcanic rocks are overlaid by a 
set of strata in which there are two prominent beds of 
limestone locally termed the Dykeneuk and Craigen- 
buck seams. jAJonff the shore from Bhickness to the 
mouth of the river Avon the triple arran^ment of this 
division of the Carboniferous system is clearly dis- 
tinguishable. The massive limestones at the base of 
the series are not consnicuously displayed on the shore 
section, but the midole or coal-bearing group is well 
represented between Carriden House and borrowstoun- 
ness. This coalfield is intersected by an important 
development of lavas and tuffs forming the N prolonca- 
tion or the volcanic rocks of the Bathgate Hills. Un- 
derlying this volcanic zone we find the following seams 
in ascending order, — ^the Smithy Coal, the Easter Main 
Coal, the Foid Coal and Lower Ironstone, and the Bed 
CoaL In the heart of the volcanic zone at Borrowstoun- 
ness a lenticular coal seam was discovered, which is 
locally termed the West Main Coal, while between the 
horizon of the volcanic series and the Index Limestone 
there intervene the Upper Ironstone and the Splint 
CoaL The coal-bearing series of Bathgate occupies the 
same relative position as the Borrowstounness coalfield, 
that is to say, it belongs to the middle division of the 
Carboniferous Limestone series. In the Upper Lime- 
stone {[roup to the W of Borrowstounness there are 
three important horizons, which are here given in 
ascending order, viz., the Index Limestone, the Dyke- 
neuk Limestone, and the Craigenbuck Limestone, up- 
wuds of 400 feet of strata intervene between the Index 
and Dykeneuk seams, while the latter is separated from 
the Cnigenbuck limestone by 800 feet of strata. The 
highest of these, viz., the Craigenbuck seam, is on the 
same horizon as the Castlecary and Levenseat limestone, 
while the Dykeneuk band occupies the same position as 
the Arden, Janet Peat, Calmy or Gair limestone. It is 
important to observe also that the Gair limestone, to 
which attention was directed in a previous article {Ord. 
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Oaz.f Vol iv., p. 460), though used provisionally as the 
upper limit of the Carboniferous Limestone series in the 
Carluke district, was so regarded because the Castle- 
cary or Levenseat limestone was either absent or had 
not been observed there. 

Overlying the Millstone Grit which is traceable as a 
nearly continuous belt from the mouth of the river 
Avon S to Whitburn we find the representatives of the 
true Coal-measure& Both at Armadale and Torbane- 
hill, and fu;ain at Fauldhouse, there are valuable 
mineral fielos with seams of coal and ironstone. The 
strata represented in the Armadale and TorbanehiU 
mineral fields belong to the lower section of the Coal- 
measures. At these localities the following seams occur, 
in ascending order, —the Boghead or TorbanehiU Parrot 
Coal, the Colinbum Coal, the Main Coal, the Ball Coal, 
the Mill Coal, and the Upper Cannel or Shotts Gas Coal. 

Various intrusive masses of basalt and diabase rocks 
pierce the Carboniferous strata of this county. They 
occur on different horizons, and some of them doubtless 
belong to different periods of eruption. Some of these 
sheets occur in the midst of the Cementstones in the 
£ part of the countv, another important mass has been 
intruded in the Carboniferous Limestone and Millstone 
Grit N of Torphichen, while still a third sheet is to be 
met with W of Armadale in the Coal-measures. But in 
addition to these, there are excellent examples of basalt 
dykes running in an E and W direction, and trsversiDg 
alike the various subdivisions of the Carboniferous 
system in the county. These dykes are of a much later 
date however, being connected with the volcanic ejec- 
tions of Tertiary times. (See Geolo{;ical Survey one-inch 
maps, 81 and 82, and memoirsdescnptive of those sheets.) 

Soili and AgricuUure. — ^The soil varies very much, 
but, consisting lately of decomposed volcanic rocks, is 
everjrwhere good and fertile, except in the moorish and 
rocky districts in the centre, S, and SW. In the low- 
Iving portions there are 20,000 acres of excellent caise 
clay land, and 20,000 on the lower slopes and higher 
hollows are of harder clay on a cold siibsoil, 9000 are 
good loam, 9000 are light gravel and sand, and the rest 
are either moorish, moss, or rocky. At an early period 
the ffreater part of the surface was covered witii natural 
wooa, part of which is said to remain near Einneil 
House. The soil has been tilled from a veiy early 
period, and David I., one of the most energetic of 
monarchy was a great farmer in West as well as in Mid 
Lothian, and no aoubt the operations carried on at the 
royal grange near Linlithgow were profitable as well as 
interesting. The stimulus given by David to the agri- 
culture of the county lastea till the death of Alexander 
III., but, in the years that followed, ruin and devastation 
must have long settled down. Even so late as 1446, 
during the feud between Douglas and Crichton, the 
Chancellor ravaged the Eari's manor of Abercom, and 
drove away his valuable Flanders mares ; and the agri- 
culture remained at a very low ebb till 1728, when im- 
provers began once more to make their appeamnce. One 
of the first signs of returning enterprise m this direction 
was in 1726, when a person of the name of Higgins, and 
bis copartners at Cufiabouts, near Borrowstounness, sold 
some manure for Is. a bushel In 1720, John, second 
Ead of Stair, having, notwithstanding; brilliant services 
to his oountiy, been sacrificed by Parliament on account 
of his indifference to Law's financial schemes, retired to 
Newliston House, near Kirkliston, and devoted himself 
to the improvement of his estate by planting and other 
improvements. He introduced new maxims of hus- 
bandry and new modes of cultivation, sowed artificial 
grasses, and was the first to cultivate turnips, cabbages, 
and carrots in the open field. Charles, ftrst Earl of 
Hopetoun, imitated and even excelled the Earl of Stair ; 
but after his death in 1742, and that of Stair in 1747, 
matters languished for thirty years till 1776, when both 
proprietors and tenant-farmers started on the course of 
vigorous improvement that has given such renown to the 
Lothians. From that time the improvement has been 
constant, and the fiirmers of West IJothian yieJd to none 
either for skill or enterprise. 
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The areas under the various crops at different dates 
are given in the following tables : — 

Grain Crops. —Acres. 



Year. 


Wheat 


Barley or 
Bere. 


Oats. 


Total. 


1854 
1870 
1877 
18M 


2850 
2495 
1434 
1478 


4659 
6001 
6104 
4666 


12,884 
10,642 
10,789 
10,918 


20,893 
18,038 
17,277 
17,061 


Grass, Root Crops, Etc.— Acres. 


Year. 


Hay, Gnis, 

and Permanent 

Pasture. 


Turnips. 


Potatoes. 


1854 
1870 
1877 
1882 


28,726 
29,788 
82,882 
84,274 


4867 
4646 
4442 
8960 


1627 
2623 
2680 
2280 



while there are about 1000 acres on an average annually 
under beans, rye, vetches, fallow, etc. The farms are 
worked mostly on the six-shift rotation, and the average 
vield of wheat is 82 bushels per acre; of barley, 40 
bushels ; of oats, 40 bushels ; turnips, from 16 to 80 
tons ; and potatoes, about 5 tons ; but the last two are 
very variable. Here, as in so many of the other Scottish 
counties, there is a most marked decrease — ^nearly 50 per 
cent — in the number of acres under wheat, and a marked 
increase in the number of acres under grass and per- 
manent pastures, showing that farmers ore finding the 
profit from stock raising greater than that from the 
cultivation of cereals. 

The agricultural live stock in the county at different 
dates is shown in the following table : — 



Year. 


Cattle. 


Horses. 


Sheep. 


PlgSL 


Total. 


1864 
1870 
1876 
1882 


10,964 
10.770 
10.902 
10,824 


2228 

1961 
2140 
2080 


14,289 
16.664 
19.906 
16,000 


2098 

1662 
1868 
2428 


29,680 
29,947 
84.806 
80,882 



For dairy purposes Ayrshire cows are generally kept, 
while those kept for feedingare mostly crosses. The sheep 
are Cheviot and blackfaoM, with Border Leicesters and 
crosses ; and the horses are Clydesdales. Harvest in the 
lower and earlier district is from 1 to 14 Aug., and 
in the upper parts a fortnight later. The average 
extent of the farms is a little over 100 acres, while 40 
per cent are under 50 acres, and only 6 per cent over 
800 acres. Of those under 50 acres about two-thirds 
are between 15 and 50 acres, and there are none under 
5 acres. The steadings are good and well kept Rents 
are very much the same as in the county of Edinburgh. 
In 18S1 there were 842 farmers in the county employ- 
ing 563 men, 155 women, 815 bovs, and 149 girls. 

Jndtutries. — The principal industries of uie county 
are connected with its mineral wcHedth. The distri- 
bntion of the deposits has been already indicated 
in the section dealin£[ with the geology, and here 
the economic value simply remains to be noticed. 
Coal-mining, now so important, is supposed to date 
from the time of the Romans, and the older pits about 
Borzowstounness extend under the bed of the Firth. 
The value of the deposit was certainly well known by 
the 12th century, and a charter granted to William 
Oldbridc^ of Carriden near the end of that period is the 
first document relating to coal pits in Scotland. In the 
beginning of the present centu^ the output was about 
49,000 tons, but since 1847 the growth of the trade has 
been rapid, and in 1882 from 89 shafts 507,204 tons 
were raised, while it is calculated that there are 
122,000,000 tons still avaiUble. A peculiar coal, better 
known to science, as well as to law, as *the Torbanehill 
mineral,' very rich in bitumen, and accompanied by 
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shales from which a large percentage of oil is obtained, 
began to be worked in 1849, and led to a long and ex- 
pensive lawsuit to settle the question whether it was 
really a coal or not It is noticed in the article Bath- 
gate. Oil-bearing shales have since been found to 
exist throughout Bathgate, Whitburn, and Uphall 
parishes, and the industry has largely developed, par- 
ticularly since 1860, extensive paraffin works having 
been established at Dalmeny, Broxburn, Winchburgh, 
Uphall, Bathgate, and Armadale, as well as at Addie- 
well, in the vale of Breich in Edinburghshire, just out- 
side the SE border of this county. In 1882 from 1» 
shaits 855,700 tons of shale were drawn, which amounted 
to over i of the whole produced in Scotland, and more 
than was produced by any other county except Edin- 
burgh. Ironstone occurs extensively in Borrowstoun- 
ness, Abercom, Torphichen, and Bathgate parishes, and 
in 1882 from 7 shafts 172,957 tons were obtained. At 
Einneil near Borrowstounness there are extensive blast 
furnaces. Including workmen and their families, pro- 
bably about i of the total population of the county 
is dependent on the coal and shale pits and the in- 
dustries connected with them. Limestone and fireclay 
are worked at many places, and there are laige quarries 
of excellent sandstone at Binny, near the centre of the 
county. Basalt is worked near Linlithgow for dinkerfr 
for street paving, and lead ore with a considerable ad- 
mixture of nlver was at one time worked, but the mine 
has long been given up, and an effort to reopen ittn 1871 
proved unremunerative. Besides these and agriculture, 
there are leather, glue, soa^, shoemaking, and agricultural 
implement works about Linlithgow ; large distilleries at 
Kirkliston, Bathgate, Linlithgow, and Borrowstounness; 
a glass-work, a foundry, and a spade and waffiB;on factory 
at Bathgate ; paper- works at Linlithgow Loch, Linlith- 
oow Bridge, on the Logie near Torphichen, and on the 
Almond near Blackburn; chemical works at several 
places, and a pottery and iron-foundries at Borrowstoun> 
ness. Hiere were at one time considerable saltworks, 
which have left the name Grangepans near Borrowstoun- 
ness. 

Oommunieatums, etc— The commerce is principally 
centred at BoBaowsTOUNNEss, but the county is welt 
provided with roads and railways. Of the former the 
main lines are the three great roads between Edinbuigh 
and OUsgow,— that by Kirkliston and Linlithgow pass- 
ing through the N ; that by Uphall and Bathgate tO' 
the S of the centre ; and that by livincstone. Black- 
bum, and VHiitbum through the S. Other important 
lines are the road from Edinburgh to Linlithgow by 
Queensferry, the road from Lanark to Linlithgow by 
Whitburn and Armadale, and the road from Linlithgow 
to Borrowstounness. There are also a laroe number 
of district roads. The North British railway from 
Edinburgh to Polmont enters the county 1} mile W of 
Ratho station, and passes first NW and then W by 
Winchbuigh and Linlithgow for 9$ miles, entering 
Stirlingshire 1} mile W of Linlithgow station. At 
Ratho a branch quita this line and passes N by Kirklis- 
ton and Dalmeny to South Queensferry; there is at 
rient no great traffic over it, but by and by this will 
changed, as it is the line that is to lead to the 
new Forth Bridge. Half a mile W of Ratho another 
branch passes off W by S along the nnper part of the 
county, 10 miles to Bathgate. From this, as a centre, 
one line passes NW by the valley of the Logie to the 
line between Slamannan and Borrowstounness, at Black- 
ston station, the distance to the Almond being 4 miles ; 
a second line passes westward direct to Airdrie, the 
length of two portions within the county bein^ 6 miles ; 
and a third line passes S and SW towards Wishaw, the 
distance within the county being 8 miles. From this 
a connecting branch crosses the Breich to Addiewell, 
where it joins the Caledonian section between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow vid Cleland. Mineral loops pass 
off &om several of the lines. The line between Slaman- 
nan and Borrowstounness passes through the NW 
corner of the county for 8} miles. The Union Canal 
connecting Edinburgh with the Forth and Cltd£ 
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Ouud enters the countr on the W by a lofty aqnednct 
over the Avon, 1^ mile SW of Linlithgow Bridob, 
and. passing KW to near Linlithffow, follows the line 
of the first-mentioned railway to iM iddry, f mile S£ of 
Winohboi^h, whence it winds first to the SW, and then 
easterly, tOl it quits the county at the S of Clifton Hall 
grounos (Edinbuigh) by a lofty aqueduct over the 
Almond, after a course of 18} mileB. 

The ro^al burghs are Linlithgow and South Queens- 
ferry, while Armadale, Bathgate, and Borrowstounness 
(including Grangepans) are police burghs, and Broxburn 
and Faulohouse (including Crofthead) are large enough 
to be denominated towns. The villages are East Benhar, 
Blackburn, Kinneil, Kirkliston, part of Linlithffow 
Bridge, which is shared with Stirlmgshire ; Longricu[e« 

Upper Up 



Kewtown, Torphichen, Uphall (incTu< 
hall), and Whitburn. Smaller villages and hamlets are 
Abercom, Blackness, Bridgeness, Craigie, Cuffabouts, 
Dalmeny, Drumcross, Durhamtown, Ecdesmachan, Gate- 
side, Muirhouses, Eiccarton, Philpstoun, and Winch- 
burgh. According to MisceUaneotu Statistics of the 
United Kingdom (1879) 75,785 acres, with a total gross 
estimated rental of £248,594, were divided among 1636 
landowners, one holding 11,870 acres (rental £20,618), 
one 5680 (£11,819), six together 17,358 (£42,514), nine 
12,006 (£16,576), nineteen 13,012 (£41,095), fifty^even 
1 2,588 (£53, 283) , etc. The principal seats, most of which 
are separately noticed, are Almondell, Avontoun, Bal- 
bardie House, Ballencrieff House, Bangour, Belsyde, 
Binns, Blackburn House, Boghead House, Bonhard 
House, Bonsyde, Bridge House, Bridgecastle, Garlowrie 
Castle, Carriden House, Champfleurie House, Clarendon 
House, Oaigiehall, Craigton House, Dalmeny Park and 
Banibougle Castle, Dechmont House, Dundas Castle, 
Foxhall, Grange House, Hopetoun House, Houston 
House, Kinneil House, KirkhiU House, Lochoote Castle, 
Newliston, Philptoun House, Polkemmet, Preston 
House, Torbanehill House, Wallhouse, and Westwood. 

The civil county consists of the 12 entire quoad civilia 
parishes of Abercom, Bathgate, Borrowstounness, Carri- 
den, Dalmeny, Ecdesmachan, Linlithffow, Livingston, 
Queensfenr, Torphichen, Uphall, and Whitburn, and 
portions of Cramond and Kirkliston, both of which it 
shares with Edinbur^^hshire. The quoad aaera j^rish 
of Fauldhonse is also included, and there is a mission 
station at Armadale. These are all ecclesiastically in 
the presbjrtery of Linlithgow and the sjmod of Lothian 
and Tweeddala Besides the 15 churches in connection 
with the Established Church, there are 11 places of wor- 
shin connected with the Free Church, 4 in connection 
wiUi the United Presbyterian CSiurch, 1 Congregational 
church, 1 Evangelical Union church, 1 Wesleyan 
Methoclist church, 2 Episcopal churches and a mission 
station, and 4 Roman Cathcuic churches. In the year 
ending Sept 1882 there were 42 schools (88 public), 
which, with accommodation for 8847 children, had 8375 
on the rolls, and an average attendance of 6876. Their 
staff consisted of 81 certificated^ 11 assistant, and 50 
pupil teachers. 

Linlithgowshire, with a constituency of 1888 in 1882- 
88, returns one member to serve in Parliament, but Un- 
lithgow, as one of the Falkulk buivhs, has a share of a 
second, and Queensferry, as one of the STiBiiiNO burghs, 
of a third. The county is governed by a lord-lieutenant 
and 16 deputy-lieutenants, besides justices of the peace. 
It is under the same sheriff-principal as Midlothian, but 
has a resident sheriff-substitute. Ordinary courts are held 
at Linlithgow every Tuesday and Friday during session, 
and sheriff small debt courts every Friday. There is a 
small debt circuit court at Bathrate for the parishes of 
Bathgate, Livingston, Uphall, Torphichen, and Whit- 
bum on the third Wednesday of January, April, July, 
and October. Quarter sessions are held on the first 
Tuesday of March, May, and August, and on the kst 
Tuesday of October ; and justice of peace courts when 
required. There is a police force of 85 men (one to each 
1234 of the population) under a chief constable, with a 
salary of £125 a year. In 1881 the number of persons 
tried at the instance of the police was 1017 ; convicted, 
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917 ; committed for trial, 48 ; not dealt with, 894. The 
number of registered poor during the twelvemonth 
1882-88 was 808, and of casual poor 1800 ; whilst the 
expenditure for poor-law purposes amounted in the 
same period to £9188. All the parishes are assessed, 
and Abercom, Bathgate, Borrowstounness, Carriden, 
Kirkliston, Linlithgow, and Whitburn, with the 

g Irish of Muiravonside in Stirlingshire, form Lin- 
thgow Poor-Law Combination, witn a iK>orhouse at 
LiNLiTHaow. The proportion of illegitimate births 
averages about 8 per cent, and the averaee annual 
death-rate is 19 per thousand. Valuation (1647) £5078, 
(1815) £97,597, (1849) £122,242, (1866) £163,693, (1876) 
£186,531, (1884) £216,940, all exclusive of railways and 
canals, which in the latter year were valued at £36,395. 
Population of registration county, which takes in part 
of Kirkliston from Edinburgh, and gives off part of 
Cramond to the same county (1831) 28,760, (1841) 
27,466, (1861) 80,590, (1861) 89,045, (1871) 41,379, 
(1881) 44,006 ; of civU county (1801) 17,844, (1811) 
19,451, (1821) 22,685, (1831) 23,291, (1841) 26,872, 
(1861) 80,185, (1861) 88,646, (1871) 40,966, (1881) 
48,510, of whom 22,746 were males, and 20,764 females. 
The occupations of these in the registration county are 
shown in the following table : — 



Occupationfl. 



Professional, 

Domestio servants, . . 

Oommerdal, 

Agriculture and fishing, . 

Industrial, 

Ko stated occupation. 



Halea 


Females. 


Total. 


885 


858 


1,098 


841 


1,188 


1.429 


1,011 


81 


1,048 


1,710 


689 


8.349 


10,258 


1,183 


11,438 


8,929 


17,727 


26,056 



Of the 1710 males and 639 females in the fourth class, 
1687 males and 687 females were connected with farm- 
ing ; of those engaged in industrial occupations, 4635 
men and 214 women were engaged in industries con- 
nected with mineral substances ; and in the last class 
there were 8663 boys and 8704 girls under fifteen years 
of age. It is a curious and very inexplicable circum- 
stance that Linlithgow is the only county in Scotland 
where the males are in excess of the females, and this 
has been the case at every census since 1841. In 
1881 the number of persons to each square mile was 
868, the county thus ranking fifth in the order of 
density of population. In the same year the number of 
families was 8911, occupying 8532 houses with 22,293 
rooms. 

A monastery is said to have existed at Abercom ss 
early as 675, but it was abandoned ten years after, and 
on the rise of the Roman Church the county became part 
of the diocese of Lindisfame, and was subsequently com- 

Erehended in that of St Andrews. The old archdeaconry 
ad probably the same limits as the modem presbjrtery, 
including not only the whole county itself, except a part 
of Cramond, but several parishes in Stirlingshire and in 
Edinburghshire. The Bishop of St Andrews had a 
regality jurisdiction over all the lands in the see lying 
to the S of the Forth, and his court sat at Kirkliston. 
During the time of the short-lived Protestant bishopric 
of Edinbun^h, Linlithgowshire lay within the limits of 
that see. Though the Knights of St John had their seat 
at Torphichen — which thus passed into the hands of the 
present proprietors, the first Lord Toiphichen being the 
last preceptor, and Lord St John of Jerasalem in Scot- 
land—there were anciently in the county but few relupous 
houses, two monasteries and a hospitium at Linlithgow 
and a Carmelite convent near Queensfeny being the chief. 
The brass seal of the presbjrter^ of Linlithgow dates from 
1588, and has the inscription Sigillum preabyterii 
LinlUheu round the edge, while on uie face is Verlnim 
Dei nostri staJbit in cetemum* At the dawn of the 
historic period we find the county within the limits 
usually given to the Otaleni or Otadeni or Gadeni ; 
but when the district was, in a.d. 81, brought by 
Afrricola within the limits of the Roman power, the 
tnbe that inhabited it are called the Damnonii, and 
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from Carriden the great general himself set sail to the 
opposite shore to attack the Horestii. He probably 
began his chain of forts at the same place. When 
Antonine's Wall was constructed in 139, almost the 
whole of the shire fell within the limits of Roman 
coyemment, for the wall passed through the extreme 
NW comer of the county, beginning at the £ comer of 
Carriden grounds and running wes^rard for 5 miles hj 
Einneil House to the bridee near Inverayon, where it 
crossed the Avon and pass^ into Stirlingshire. From 
the Roman station at dramond a road passed a]ong near 
the coast to the end of the Roman wall at Carriden. 
Traces of a reputed Roman camp exist to the £ of Aber- 
com ; Blackness is said to have oeen a Roman port ; and 
at Bridgeness there was found in 1868 one of the finest 
legionary tablets in the country. Afibcsimile of it has 
b^ placed on the spot, but tne stone itself is in the 
Antiquarian Society's Museum at Edinburgh. It is 
feet long, 2 feet 11 inches wide, and 9 inches thick. On 
one side of a central inscription a Roman soldier is 
sculptured, riding triumphantly over feonouered Britons ; 
on the other is the representation of a sacrificial ceremony. 
The inscription itself records that the Augustan Legion, 
after making 4652paces of the wall, set up and dedicated 
the stone to the Emperor Ciesar Titus Antoninus. It 
was at Kinneil that St Serf stood and threw his staff 
across the Firth, in order to find out where he was to 
settle (see Culrobs) ; and, according to Dr Skene, the 
twelfth of the great Arthurian battles was fought at 
Bowden Hill in 516. Edwin of Northumbria m 617 
extended his dominion over all the Lothians, and after- 
wards Kenneth Macalpine led the Soots to the conquest 
of these provinces, and they finally became incorporated 
with the Scottish kinedom about 1020. Traces of cairns 
or tumidi of these and earlier periods exist on the Loch- 
cote Hills, on the Forth near Bambougle, near Kirk- 
liston, and on the S bank of the Almond near Livingston ; 
and in the old bed of Lochcote there are the remaina of 
a crannoge. There are standing-stones near Abercora, 
near Bathgate, and nearToiphichen, while there are traces 
of hill forts at Cockleme, Bowden Hill, Caim-naple, and 
Binns. The county was probably a sheriffdom in the 
time of David L, and oertainl^r was so in the reign of 
Malcolm lY., and thus it remained down to the time of 
Robert Bmce, though after William the Lyon's reign 
the rule of the sheriffs was nominal rather than re&L 
Bv Robert I. the district was put under a constable, 
whose successors held office till the reisn of James III., 
when we find it again under a sheriff. In 1600 the latter 
office was grantea to James Hamilton, the eldest son of 
Claude, Lord Paisley, and to his heirs, and was acain, 
soon after the Restoration, given hereditarily to John 
Hope of Hopetoun, the ancestor of the Earls of Hope- 
toun. At the aboUtion of the hereditary jurisdictions 
in 1747, the then earl claimed £10,500 as compensation 
for the sheriffdom of Linlithgow, the sheriffwick of 
Bathgate, the regality of St Andrews at Kirkliston, the 
bailiery of Crawfordmuir, and the regality of Kirkheugh, 
and obtained £4569. No county in the whole of S^t- 
land had probably so many independent petty jurisdic- 
tions of baronies, regalities, and oailieries. Kirkliston 
and other lands were a regality, with an attached 
bailiery; Bathgate was long a barony, and afterwards 
became a separate sheriffwick ; Torphidien was a regali^ 
first of the knights of St John, and next of the horaa 
Torphichen. Other regalities were Kinneil, under the 
Di^e of Hamilton; Pnilpstonn, under the monks of 
Culroas, and afterwards under the Earls of Stair ; and 
Brighouse and Oglefiuse, under the Earl of Linlithgow. 
Linlithgow was an hereditary royal bailierv, belonging, 
like the last-named regality, to the linlitngow family, 
while Abercom, Bambougle, Caribber, Dalmeny, Living- 
ston, and Strathbrock had baronial jurisdictions. The 
principal antiquities dating from medieval times are 
Dalmeny chnrcn, the peel of Linlithgow, the castles of 
Abercom, Bambouffle, Blackness, Bridgehoose, Dundas, 
Mannerston, and Niddry, the towers of Binny, OchQ- 
tree, Midhope, and Torphichen, and the vestiges of a 
castle that afforded a x«treat to Walter, Steward of 
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Scotland, in a morass near Bathoate. Part of Dundas 
Castle is supposed to have stood since the beginning of 
the 11th century, and the family was the oldest in the 
county. 

See also Sir Robert Sibbald's History oj the Sheriffdoms 
^ LMUhgmo ani Stirlingahire (Edinb. 1710); J. 
Trotter's General View of the Agriculture of JFeat 
Xo^ion (Edinb. 1794; 2d ed., 1810); John P. Wood's 
AnderU and Modem State of the Pariah of Oramond 
(Edinb. 1794); John Penney's Historical Account of 
Linlithgowshire (Edinh, 18S1); Mr Farrall's paper 'On 
the Agriculture of Edinbuighshire and Linlithgowshire,' 
in Trans. Highl and Ag. Soe. (1877) ; John Small's 
Castles and Mansions of the Lothdans (2 vols., Edinb. 
1888); and 0. Waldie's JFaUts along the Northern 
Roman WaU (Linlith^w, 1888). 

Umnill, a villa^ m Clackmannan parish, Clack- 
mannanshire, 2i miles E by N of Alloa. 

Tiinmill, a bum on the mutual boundary of Dalmeny 
and Abercom parishes, Linlithgowshire, mnning to the 
Firth of Forth. It maJces, near Sprincfield, a leap of 75 
feet over a trap rock precipice.— (M. 5«r., sh. 82, 1867. 

Unn, an estate, with a mansion, in Oatiicart puish, 
Renfrewshire, adjacent to Lanarkshire and to White 
Cart Water, % mile S of Cathcart village. 

Unn, an estate, with a mansion, in Dairy parish, 
Ayrshire, 6 frvlongs SSW of the town. Its owner, 
John Crichton, Esq. (b. 1824 ; sue. 1832), holds 835 
acres in the shire, valued at £1189 per annum. TiU 
about 1827 the ruins of a pre-Reformation chapel stood 
on the estate, which is believed to be the locality of a 
fine old balla<L The Heir of Lynne ; and four urns con- 
taining bumed human bones have been exhumed on it. 
—Ord. Sur., sh. 22, 1865. 

UnnlranL SeeLiNBUBN. 

TifaiHl<Mm, See Lindkan. 

Uimhe^ a beautiful sea-loch, mainly of Argyllshire, 
but partly also of Invemess-shire. Stnking north-east- 
ward from the p'unction of the Firth of Lorn with the 
Sound of Mull, it extends 81^ miles, nearly in direct line 
with the former and at right angles to the latter ; has a 
maximum breadth of 8^ miles, and at Cobbak Nabrows 
contracts to 1} furlongs ; contains Lismore, Shuna, and 
some other isles and islets ; separates Appin on the S£ 
from Morvem and Ardgour on the K W ; sends off from 
its SE side Lochs Creran and Leven ; and forms part of 
the line of navuntion from the Caledonian Canal to the 
westem seas. The upper 9g miles, from Corran Narrows 
to Fort William, are often known as Lower Loch 
EiL. On 20 Aug. 1847 the Queen steamed up Loch 
linnhe, whose ' scenery is ma^iificent, such betsiutifnl 
mountains I' See also pp. 158-164 of Dorothy Words- 
worth's Tour in Scotland (ed. by Princ Shairp, 1874). — 
Ord, Sur., shs. 44, 45, 52, 58, 1876-84. 

Linnhonie Water. See Linhovsb. 

Tifanmtll. See Linmill. 

Unihart See Longside. 

UntalM, an estate, with a mansion, in Jedburgh 
parish, Roxburffhshire, on the left bank of Jed Water, 1} 
mile S by W of Jedburgh town. It contains the fiimons 
camp formed by Douglas in the time of Robert Brace for 
defence of the Borders, and described by Barbour. The 
camp was defended, partly by a deep ravine, partly by 
a precipitous bank of the Jed, partly by an artificial 



I partly by an artifida 
e, in tne steep bank of 



double rampart Lintalee Cave, 

the Jed, once used as a place of refiige, disap 

through a landslip in 1866.— Oitj. Sur., sh. 17, 1864. 

Tiinthill, a moaem mansion in Bowden parish, Rox- 
burghshire, on the left bank of Ale Water, 1) mile 
NNE of Lilliesleaf. Its owner, William Currie, Esq. 
(b. 1881 ; sue. 1858), holds 1020 acres in the shire, 
valued at £1889 per annum. — Ord, Sur., ah. 25, 
1865. 

Unfhill Home. See ETBMOtjra. 

Unton (' town on the lin or pool ') or Watt Untoa, a 
villafle and a parish of KW Peeblesdme. The village, 
standing, 800 feet above sea-levd, on the left bank of 
Lyne Water, by road is 16 miles SSW of Edinburgh, 11 
2!fNE of Biggar, and 14 NW of Peebles, whi&t its 
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gtation, Broomlee or West Linton (5 fnrl. SSE), on the 
Dolphinton branch of the Korth British railway, is 
24 mUes SSW of Edinburgh and 14^ ENE of Carstairs. 
The yillage is very irregularly built. Even in the main 
thoroughfare the houses are built on no fixed plan, and, 
in consequence, show great variety of style, age, and 
appearance. West Linton possesses 8 places of worship 
— theparish church, built in 1781 and repaired in 1871 ; 
the United Presbyterian church, built in 1784 (at 
that date occupied by a Relief congregation) ; and the 
Episcopal church of St Mungo. The parish church 
contains some beautiful wood-carving, the work of ladies. 
The carved work of the galleries and windows was done 
by Miss Fergusson, eldest daughter of the late Sir William 
Feigusson, surgeon to the Queen ; that of the pulpit by 
Mrs Woddrop, wife of the proprietor of Garvald. 
The Free church (erected in 1845) is at Carlops. 
West Linton also possesses a public hall (built in 1881), 
a post office, witn money order, savings' bank, and 
teleffraph departments, a oranch of the Bank of Scot- 
land, two inns, gasworks, and a police station. On the 
Rutherford estate, which belongs to Mr Philip, there is 
a mineral spring called ' Heaven Aqua Well, the taste 
of whose waters somewhat resemble that of the waters 
of the Tunbridge Spa. West Linton was once known as 
Ijnton Roderick or Linton Rutherick. The double 
name is found as early as the 12th century, and was 
probably derived from that of the chief man or family in 
the district There is another Linton in Haddingtonshire 
— East Linton — ^from which that in Peeblesshirs is dis- 
tinguished by the prefix West. According to Chambers 
(in his History of Peeblesshire, 1864), West Linton 
was at one time a burgh of regality and centre of traffic. 
Quoting from Pennicuick, he says : — ' In the Regent 
Mortoirs time West Linton was a pendicle of Dalkeith, 
but was created a burgh of regality by John, the first 
Earl of Traquair, who derived from it his title of Lord 
Linton. . . . Linton is known to have had a resident 
bailie of regality, who was assisted in keeping order by 
a council, composed of portioners or small proprietors, 
known as tiie " Lairds of Linton."' Sheep markets 
were once held at West Linton four times a year, but 
their size and importance sradually dwindled until they 
ceased altogether. Now the business done in the yillage 
is tdmost entirely local, its chief frequenters bein|; com- 
mercial travellers, anglers, and a few summer visitors. 

An interesting relic of antiquity is to be found in the 
statue of a woman, placed on tne top of the villaee 
pump. It represents the wife of James Gifford, usually 
Known as Laird Gifford, who flourished as a mason and 
stone carver in 1666. Another curiosity, according to 
Chambers, ' consisted in a marble tombstone in the 
peoish churchyard, over the grave of James Oswald of 
"Spital" or Spittals.' During his lifetime it had 
served in some way at the social gatherings of which 
Oswald was fond, and at his death (1726) it was placed 
over his grave by his widow. It bore the following in- 
scription in Latin :~" To James Oswald of Spittal, her 
deserving husband, this monument was erected by 
Grizzel Kussell, his sorrowing wife. This marble table, 
sitting at which I have often cultivated good living {lit. 
propitiated my tutelar genius), I have desired to be 
placed over me when dead. Stop, traveller, whoever 
thou art ; here thou mayest recline, and, if the means 
aie at lumd, mavest enjoy this table as I formerly did. 
If thou doest so in the right and proper way, thou wilt 
neither desecrate the monument nor offend my marus. 
FareweE' This relic was carried off about forty-six 
years ago, and sold for the value of the marble. The 
carving of gravestones was once largely engaged in at 
West linton, suitable stone being found in the Deep- 
sykehead quarries. Handloom weaving of cotton 
fabrics was also carried on by the villagers. Pop. of 
West Linton (1882) 895, (1861) 512, (1871) 614, (1881) 
484, of whom 202 were males. Houses (1881) inhabited, 
112 ; uninhabited, 11 ; building, 1. 

The parish, containing also Cablops village, is 
bounded NW and K£ by the Edinburghshire parishes 
of West Galder, Midcalder, Kirkliston (detached), and 
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Penicuik, SE by Nowlands, S by Kirkurd, SW and W 
by Dolphinton and Dunsyre in Lanarkshire. Its utmost 
length, from N bv E to S by W, is Of miles ; its utmost 
breadth is 7$ miles ; and its area is 28,420J acres, of 
which 57 are water. Ltne Water, rising at an 
altitude of 1260 feet above sea-level, winds 7^ miles 
south-south-eastward through the middle of the parish, 
then li mile south-by- westward along the Newlands 
boundary. The North Esk, fed by Cariops Bum, flows 
5 miles south -south -eastward and east-by-northward 
along the Midlothian border, and Medwin Water 4J 
miles along the W boundary. The drainage thus belongs 
mainly to the Tweed, but partly to the Clyde and partly 
to the Firth of Forth. Many small streams flow through 
the parish, which also contains Slipperfield Loch (H x J 
furi.), 9 furlongs SSW of the village. As a rule the 
surface is hilly, with a northward ascent to tiie Pentland 
range, which lies on the northern border. In the SE, 
along Lyne Water, it declines to 700 feet above the sea; 
and chief elevations, from S to N, are Blyth Muir (1015), 
Mendick Hill (1480), King Seat (1521), Byrehope 
Mount (1762), Mount Maw (1758), and West Cairn HUl 
(1844). The scenery is extremely pretty and attractive, 
especially near Carlops and Habbib's Howe, which, in 
the summer time, are visited by picnic parties without 
number. The f;reater part of the land is occupied by sheep 
farms (the parish being noted for a famous breedj ; but, 
near the rivers, the around is under tillage, and yields 
good crops. The soil is chiefly either clay on limestone 
or sandy loam upon a ^velly bottom. White freestone 
has been largely quamed at Deepeykehead and Spittal- 
haugh, and limestone calcined at Whitfield; whilst 
fuller's earth is found near the Lyne, blue marl at 
Carlops, and Scotch pebbles in the streams. Mansions, 
noticed separately, are Gabvald, Medwtn, and 
Sfittalhauoh ; and the property is divided among ten. 
This parish is in the presbytery of Peebles and synod of 
Lothian and Tweeddaie ; the living is worth £414. The 
church of Linton Roderick was a vicarace under the 
monks of Kelso from the reign of David I. to the 
Reformation. In the 18th century a chaplaincy of the 
Virgin Mary existed at Ingliston, and a chapel, 
attached to a hospital, at Chapel on Lyne Water. 
Four schools— public (1874), Episcopalian, female, and 
Sommervail endowed (1852) — with respective accommo- 
dation for 72, 68, 58, and 96 chUdren, had (1882) an 
average attendance of 58, 19, 24, and 60, and grants of 
£58, 3s., £18, 8s. 6d., £17, 15s., and £0, the last being 
not under Government inspection, but managed by a 
committee of the U. P. presbytery of Edinburgh. Valua- 
tion (1860) £9268, (1884) £12,161. Pop. of parish 
(1801) 1064, (1881) 1577, (1861) 1684, (1871) 1887, 
(1881) 1117.— Orrf. Sur., shs. 24, 82, 1864-57. 

Unton, a Border parish of NE Roxburghshire, whose 
church, within 8 furlongs of the southern boundary, 
stands 1^ mile K of Morebattle, 4 miles WSW of Yet* 
holm, and 6i miles SSE of thepost-town, Kelso. It 
is bounded Nw by Sprouston, NE by Northumberland, 
E by Yetholm ana Morebattle, S by Morebattle, and W 
by Eckford. Its utmost length, from NNE to SSW, is 
6| miles ; its breadth varies between 9^ furlongs and 4 
nules ; and its area is 6428 acres, of which 842 are water. 
Ealb Wateb flows If mile westward along the southern 
boundary; and one bum, running southwaid to it, 
traces all the boundary with Eckford ; whilst another, 
issuing from pretty Hoselaw Loch (3 x 1} furl. ; 640 
feet) in the north-eastern extremity of the parish, is a 
feeder of Bowmont Water. A second lake, Linton Loch, 
which lay to the SE of the parish church, and covered 
some 50 acres, has been drained. Aloncr the southern 
and the western boundary the surface declines to less 
than 800 feet above sea-level, and thence it rises to 926 
feet at Linton Hill on the eastern border, 750 at the 
Kip and near Old Graden, and 715 at Hoselaw. The 
SW comer, a fertile level of about 800 acres, rises only 
a few inches above the level of Kale Water, and hence 
is subject to inundations. The rest of the parish is a 
mixture of hollows and rising-grounds, valleys and 
hills, and presents an appeajfance alike diversified 
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and channiiig. The low ffronnds, ezceptiiig some 
largish patches of moss ana about 76 acres under 
wood, are in a state of rich cultivation, and all the 
eminences, excepting the top of Linton Hill, are wholly 
arable. The rocks are partly eruptive, partly carboni- 
ferous. Rock crystal occurs in seams among the erupted 
rocks, sandstone has been quarried at Frocden, and coal 
is known to exist in thin seams. The sou of the plain 
at the SW comer is partly a strong retentive clay, and 
partly a deep loam mcumbent on sand or gravel ; else- 
where it is variously or mixedly clay, loam, sand, and 
gravel. Linton Tower, the baronial fortalice of the 
noble family of Somerville, stood on an eminence near 
the parish church, and seems to have been a place of 
considerable strength. It figured prominently in the 
Wars of the Succession, and was first severely damaged, 
next utterlv demolished, by the Englidi in the time of 
Henry VIII. Another ancient fortalice, at Graden, had 
a similar history to that of Linton Tower. The parish, 
both from its lying immediately on the Border, and 
from its forming part of the so-called 'dry marches,' 
which offered no natural hindrance t^ the movements 
of a hostile force, was peculiarly exposed to the turmoils 
and conflicts of Border warfare. A spot called 'the 
Tryst,' on Frogden Farm, once marked by several stand- 
ing stones, was a place of rendezvous for parties about to 
make a foray into England ; and a narrow pass between 
two heights, in the vicinity of the parish church, 
has been thought to bear marks of having been 
fortified, and may have been regarded as a suitable 
fastness for checking invasion or repelling pursuit. 
Remains of circular camps are on several eminences, 
and sepulchral tumuli are in various places. The 

e)et, Thomas Pringle (1789-1884), was bom at Blake- 
w Farm ; and Mr Bawson, a leading agricultural 
improver, tenanted Frogden Farm. Clifton Park, 
noticed separatelv, is the only mansion ; and its owner, 
K H. Elliot, Eisq., holds nearly half the parish, 3 
other proprietolh holding each an annual value of more, 
and 1 of less, than £500. Linton is in the presbytery of 
Eelso and the synod of Merse and Teviotdale ; the living 
is worth £374. The prettjr little antique church crowna 
the top of a small round hill, and contains 160 sittings. 
The public school, with accommodation for 106 children, 
had (1882) an average attendance of 62, and a grant of 
£53, 19s. Valuation (1864) £7717, 128. 8d., (1884) 
£8262, 15s. Pop. (1801) 403, (1831) 462, (1861) 608, 
(1871) 570, (1881) 5i3,—Ord, Sun, sh. 26, 1864. 

Linton, East^ a small police burgh in F^^tonkirk 
parish, Haddingtonshire. It stands 80 feet above sea- 
level, li mile NNE of conical Traprain Law (700 feet), 
mostly on the left bank of the river Tyne, and has a 
station on the North British railway, 5| miles WSW 
of Dunbar, and 28* E by N of Edinburgh, whilst by 
road it is 5§ miles ENE of Haddington, and 6^ SSE of 
North Berwick. It took the name of Linton from a 
large, deep linn here in the river Tyne ; it gave that 
name to the parish from the earliest recoid down to the 
Reformation; and it bears the prefix .fi^t to distinguish 
it from West Linton in Peeblesshire. A prosperous place, 
conducting a considerable amount of rural trade, it con- 
sists mainly of East Linton proper, immediately on the 
railway, and partly of the extrabuighal suburb of 
Preston, 3 furlongs lower down tiie river, and it haa a 
post office (Prestonkirk), with money order, savincs* 
bank, and telegraph departments, a branch of Uie 
National Bank, 8 inns, a jB;as company, curling, bowling, 
football, cricket, and golf clubs; horticultund, athletic, 
and ornithological societies ; Gk>od Templars' and 
Foresters' lodges ; a weekly Monday market, and cattle 
fairs on the second Mondays of March, May, and June, 
and on the Thursday before Falkirk October Tryst— the 
last of the most importance. A public hall, 60 feet 
long, 36i broad, and 31 high, was erected in 1874-75 at 
a cost of £1000, and serves for volunteer drill, lectures, 
concerts, etc A coffee-house, with readin|;-room and 
library, was built in 1880-81, at a cost of £1000, bv 
Lady Baird of Newbyth ; and in 1881 a public school, 
with accommodation for 464 children, was built at a 
528 
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cost of £8000. The parish church, in Reston suburb, 
was built in 1770, and, as enlarged in 1824, contains 
800 sittings. The Free church, improved and enlarged 
in 1879-80 at a cost of £1200, is a handsome Romanesqne 
buildinff, with tower and spire ; and the U.P. church 
is seatea for 400 worshippers. The railway viaduct over 
the Tvne here is the finest on the North British, that of 
Dunglass only excepted. Robert Brown (1757-1831), 
an a^cultural writer, was a native. The municipal 
constituency numbered 229 in 1884, when the annual 
value of real property within the burgh amounted to 
£2951 ; its revenue, including assessments, being £235. 
Pop. (1831) 715, (1861) 835, (1871) 1087, (1881) 1042, 
of whom 923 were within the police burgh. — Ord. Sur., 
ah. 38, 1863. 

Linton, Wert. See Linton, Peeblesshire. 

UntrathAn (GraeL Hnne-tre-auin, * faUs in the river'), 
a hamlet and a parish in the Grampian district of W 
Forfarshire. The hamlet, Bridgend of Lintrathen, lies 
715 feet above sea-level, on Melgam Water, 5| miles 
NNE of Alyth station, and 7J W of Kirriemuir, under 
which it has a post office. 

The parish is bounded NE by Kirriemuir (detached), 
E by Kingoldram, SE by Airlie, and S W and W by Glen- 
isla. Its utmost length, from NN W to SSE, is 10| miles ; 
its utmost breadth is 6i miles ; and its area is 22,872f 
acres, of which 248f are water. The river Isla, run- 
ning 7 miles south-eastward along the Glenisla boundary, 
here makes two beautiful faUs, the Rbekis Linn and 
the Slugs of AcHBANNiB, and for 4 miles is overhung 
by steep, rocky, wooded banks, which rise in places to 
more than 100 feet Back or Mel^m Water, rising in 
the northern extremity of the parish at an altitude of 
1970 feet above sea-level, winds 13| miles south-south- 
eastward through the interior, then 2 miles eastwai-d, 
south-by-eastward, and west-south-westward, along the 
Kingoldram and Airlie boundaries, till, after a total 
descent of 1600 feet, it falls into the Isla opposite Airlie 
Castle. The circular Loch of Lintrathen (5^x5^ furL ), 
i mile W of the village, is a picturesoue sheet of water, 
and since 1875 has furnished the Dundee reservoirs 
with some 4,000,000 gallons per diem. In the extreme 
S the surface declines to less than 400 feet above sea- 
level, and chief elevations to the W of Melgam Water, 
as one goes up the glen, are the wooded Knock of 
Formal (1158 feet), Craiglea HiU (1272), *Hare Cairn 
(1692), and * Cairn Dannie (2066); to the £, Strone 
Hill (1074), C^ of Auldsllan (1371), Creigh Hill 
(1630), *Cat Law (2196), Milldewan Hill (1677), and 
*High Tree (2001)~>where asterisks mark those summits 
that culminate on the confines of the parish. The 
rocks to the N of the Loch of Lintrathen are metamor- 
phosed Silurian, but the southern district falls within 
the Old Red Sandstone area of Strathmore. Less than 
one-seventh of the entire area is arable, and even of this 
the soil is mostly moorish, whilst so late is the climate 
that oats were actually reaped on 30 Dec 1881. Planta- 
tions cover some 120<) acres. The properlry is divided 
amoDg four. Since 1879 giving off a portion to Kilry 
quoad sacra parish, Lintrathen is in the presbytery of 
Meigle and the synod of Angus and Mearns ; the living 
is worth £191. The Parish church, built in 1802, con- 
tains 450 sittings. Three public schools — Backwater, 
Braes of Coull, and Lintrathen — with respective accom- 
modation for 26, 68, and 148 children, had (1882) an 
average attendance of 15, 35, and 62, and jnants of 
£29, 18a 6d., £50, lis. 6d., and £70, 6s. Valuation 
(1857) £4475, (1884) £13,610, 9s. Pop. (1801) 919, 
(1831) 998, (1861) 898, (1871) 756, (1881) 641, of 
whom 587 were in the ecclesiastical parish. — Ord. Sur,, 
sh. 56, 1870. 

UntroM, an estate, with a mansion, in Kettins parish, 
SW Forfarshire, 2 miles S by E of Coupar- Angus. Its 
owner, Mungo Murray, Esq. (b. 1802 ; sue 1828), holds 
881 acres in the shire, valued at £1464 per annum. A 
cave, about 50 feet long, and from 3 to 8 feet high, was dis- 
covered on the estate m 1840. --Ord. Sur,, sh. 48. 1868. 

Unvale, a village in Lesmahagow parish, Lanarkshire, 
li mile W of Lanark. 
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Unwood, a village and a qttoad saera parish in Kil- 
iMurchan parish, Renfrewshire. The village stands on 
the left bank of Black Cart Water (here spanned by a 
one-arch bridge), IJ mile N£ of Johnstone, and 8} miles 
W of Paisley, under which it has a post office, with 
money order, sarings' bank, and teleeraph departments. 
It arose from a laive cotton-mill, buut m 17^2, burned 
down in 1802, and rebuilt in 1806 ; was laid out on a 
regular plan ; is inhabited chiefly by the oi>eratives of 
its cotton-mill, and by workers in neighbouring mines ; 
ac<|uired, in 1872, a water supply by pipes from the 
Paisley waterworks ; and has an Established church, a 
public school, and a Roman Catholic chapel-school. 
The quoad sacra |Nirish, constituted in 1880, is in the 

Sresbytery of Paisley and the synod of Gla^ow and 
yr ; its minister's stipend is £220. Pop. of village 
(1881) 910, (1861) 1614, (1871) 1260, (1881) 1898 ; of 
quoad saera parish (1881) 2605,— Ord. Sur., sh. 80^ 
1866. 

Uamore (Gael 'great garden'), an island of Lorn 
district, Argyllshire, in the middle of the lower waters 
of Loch Linnne, less than 1 furlongfirom the nearest poi nt 
of the Argyllshire mainland, and 6 to 11 miles NNW 
and N of Oban. Its utmost length, from N£ to 
SW, is 10} miles ; its breadth is 14 mile ; and its 
area is 6018| acres, of which 868 are foreshore and 
93 water, with a basis of limestone, it consists of 
an uneven rockj ridge ; and its rugged surface attains 
a maximum altitude of 417 feet above sea-level at Barr 
Mor. Limestone rock crops everywhere up ; but the 
soil, though thin, is a ferule deep-coloured loam. A 
lighthouse at the south-western extremity, built in 
1838 at a cost of £11,229, shows a fixed lii^t, 
visible at a distance of 16 nautical miles. The 
bishopric of Lismore or Argyll in 1236 had its seat 
transferred from Muckaim on the S side of Loch Etive 
to the island of Lismore, where lone before a Columban 
monastery had been founded by St Lughadh or Moluoc. 
The only remains of the Cathedral, once 187 by 29) 
feet, are an aisleless Decorated choir, with traces of a 
chapter-house and sacristy ; and as re-roofed in 1749, 
this choir now serves as a parish church. One of its 
deans, Sir James M'Oresor, between 1612 and 1640, 
compiled a commonplace-book, filled mainly with Gkielic 
heroic ballads, several of which are ascribed to the 
authorship of Ossian or his kindred. This, the earliest 
specimen of Scottish Gaelic, strictly so called, was 
edited, with a translation and notes, by the Rev. T. 
M'Lauchlan and Dr Skene, in 1862. Achanouin or 
AucHiNDOWN Castle, Castlb Rachal, Castle Guylen 
(a Danish fort), and Tirefoor Castle make up the anti- 

Unities with cairns and fortified camps. Lismore is the 
Spidium of Ptolemy, one of his five £bnd». The pro- 
perty is divided among four. Pop. (1801) 1829, (1881) 
1790, (1861) 866, (1871) 720, (1881) 621, of whom 671 
were Gaelic-speaking. -H9n2. Sur., shs. 46, 44, 1876-84. 
Uflmora and Amn, a united parish in Lorn district, 
N Argyllshire. It comprehends the ancient wishes 
of Appin and Lishobb, with the whole of £llak- 
Mukdb; and includes the three great distiicts of 
Lismore proper, Kingairloch, and Appin, the first 
consisting of^ islands in Loch Linnhe, the second lying 
between that loch and Morvem, the third lying on the 
S£ side of Loch Linnhe, and extending from Loch 
Creran to Loch Leven. It is bounded N by Inverness- 
shire, £ by Glenorchy and Ardchattan, S by Ard- 
chattan, Eilmore, and Torosay, and W by Morvern and 
Ardnamurehan. Its utmost length, from WNW to 
£S£, is 26 miles ; its utmost breadth is 20 miles ; and 
its area is 148) square miles or 96,1713 acres, of which 
1688^ are forediore, 829) water, and 26) tidal water. 
Its districts and features, other than LuMOEB island, 
are noticed in our articles on Aibds, Appin, Balla- 
0HULI6H, Castlx-Mxaknaio, Crbban, Dubos, Glbn- 
OOB, Glbncbebak, Kikoaibloch, Lbvbn, Husdalb, 
Shbbp-Ibland, and Shuka. At most, 4000 acres are 
in tillage ; nearly as many are under wood ; and all the 
rest of the land is moss, moor, hill-pasture, or barren 
mountain. Eleven proprietors hold each an annual 
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value of £600 and upwards, seven of between £100 and 
£600, and five of from £20 to £50. Giving off the 
^uoad saera parishes of Appin and Dnror, aiKl includ- 
ing the chapelries of Crlencoe and Kingairloch, Lismore 
is in the presbytery of Lorn and the synod of Argyll ; 
the livins is worth £898. In the wJbole civil iMurish 
ten schoob — ^three of them Episcopalian, the rest public— 
with total accommodation for 907 children, had (1882) 
an average attendance of 426, and grants amounting to 
£486, 16s. lOd. Valuation (1860) £16,066, (1884) 
£20,191, 6s. 9d. Pop. (1801) 8248, (1881) 4866. (1861) 
8696, (1871) 8686, (1881) 8488. of whom 2968 wen 
Gaelic-speaking, and 2182 were in the ecclesiastical 
parish.— Onf. Sur,, shs. 45, 44, 68, 1876-84. 
Uitoo. See Eibklistok. 
LlatonflliielB. See Eibklistok. 
Little Colonsay, «to. See Colonsay, Little, etc 
Uttl6d«an Tower, a ruined baronial fortalice in 
Maxton parish, Roxburghshire, on the right bank of 
the river Tweed, 1^ mile N£ of Maxton village. Down 
to the first half of last century it was the seat of 
a branch of the Eers, and it now belongs to Lord 
Polwarth.— Orrf. Sur., sh. 26, 1865. 
Little Dnnkeld, eto. See Dunkkld, Littlb, etc 
UtUe France, a hamlet in Liberton narish, Edin- 
buighshire, 8 furlongs S of Craigmillar Uistle, and 1} 
mile N of Gilmerton. The French servants of Queen 
Mary resided here, when in attendance upon her at 
Ctaigmillar Castle. 
Little Loch Brocm. See Bboom and Lochbroom. 
UttlemiU, a villiuje in Old Eilpatrick parish, Dum- 
bartonshire, on the S^ bank of the Clyde, near Bowling, 
and 2 miles ESS of Dumbarton. It carries on ship- 
building, and has a distillery. 

Uttie Roe, an islet (4ix8 foil) of Delting parish, 
Shetland, in Yell Sound, 7 furlongs from the northern 
coast of the mainland part of Delting. 

Little Rota, a small island of Borgue parish, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, at the W side of the mouth of the Dee's 
estuary, ^ mile E of the headland which separates the 
entrance of that estuary from the entrance of Wigtown 
Bav. Measuring 2} furlongs by 1, it is crowned by a 
lighthouse, whidi rises 128 feet above sea-level, and 
commands a magnificent view of the waters and screens 
of the estuary, all northward to Kirkcudbright, whilst 
seaward it looks across the entire breadth of Wigtown 
Bay, and along the Solway Firth on to its meigenoe 
with the Irish Sea. The lighthouse, built in 1848 at a 
cost of £8478, shows a flashing li^ht every five seconds, 
visible at the distance of 18 nautical miles, and guiding 
the navigation of the Solway ; and two towers, standing 
on a line with the lighthouse in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, serve to guide a vessel over the bar at the mouth 
of the Dee into the fair way of the estuary. — Ord. Sur,, 
sh. 6, 1867. 
Uttle SorUe. See Sobbib. 

Utilewood, a pretty shootinff-box in Tullynessle 
parish, Aberdeenshire, on the left bank of the Don, 5 
miles W by N of Alford. 
Littte Tanrow. See Yabbow. 
Uvet Water. See Glenlivbt. 
Uvingiton (* Leving's town,' after a Fleming of that 
name who settled here about the time of Alexander I. ), 
a parish with a village of the same name near the middle 
of the SE border m the county of Linlithgow. It ia 
bounded N£ by Uphall parish, B and SE by the county 
of Edinburgh, S W by Whitburn parish, and NW by 
the parishes of Bathgate and Ecclesmachan. On the 
SE tne boundary follows the course of the river Almond 
frt)m a point almost 1 mile due £ of Livingston church, 
up to the junction with Breich Water, and then follows 
the course of the latter stream for 8^ miles, till near 
Anchinhard the parish of Whitburn is reached. From 
this it passes 6 furlongs NNW to the SE branch of 
Foulshiels Bum, down which it passes to the Almond 
and up the Almond to a point 2} furlongs due W of 
Riddoch-hill. Elsewhere, except at the N comer where 
it touches Brox Bum, the boundary is purelv artificial 
and very in'egular, the general shape of the parish 
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Bhowing two compact portions to the NE and SW, 
united by a narrow neck in the centre. The greatest 
len^h, from NNE at Dechmont Toll to SSW on the 
Breich above Auchinhard, is 5{ miles ; the breadth 
vaiies from 8 miles to 5 fnrlongs ; and the area is 5891 
acres, 282 being water, and 58622 land, of which 
about 400 acres are under wood, and the rest is either 
arable or good pasture. The average height of the land 
above sea-level is from 400 to 500 feet, the highest 
elevations being 525 feet to the N of Blackburn vifla^, 
and Dechmont Law (686) in the NE, the latter, which 
is volcanic, rising very abruptly and commanding 
an extensive view. The soil varies very considerably, 
passing from strong clay and rich loam to poor, thin, 
clayey, and moorish ground, but is on the whole good. 
The underlying rocks are sandstone, limestone, volcanic 
rocks, and coal ; and all belong to the Carboniferous 
period. The beds of economic value— oil shale — are all 
worked along the SW and S ; and at Blackburn there 
is a bed of a narticular kind of volcanic rock known 
as pikrite, or lakestone, or ovenstone, which has been 
found very suitable for the construction of ovens, and 
which has long been largelv quarried ; the quarry is now 
partlv in Whitbttbn parish. The drainage is carried off 
by the river Almond and by Breich Water, and the 
bums that flow into them, the principal being the 
Foulshiels and Bickerton Bums on the SW, JDean 
Bum to the W of Cousland, Lochshot Bum to the 
W and Folly Bum to the E of Livingston village. 
The total length of the course of the Almond through 
or along the border of the parish is 6 miles. To the E 
of the village stood the peel of Linlithgow, which was a 
tower defended by an earthen rami>art and a wide fosse, 
traces of which remained till the middle of last century. 
It was deemed of sufficient importance to be garrisoned 
by Edward L in 1802. A mansion, N of the village, 
was pulled down shortly after the late Earl of Rosebery 
acquired the estate in 1812. The garden of the old 
mansion-house contained, about the middle of the 17th 
centunr, a lar|;e typical collection of plants, forming a 
sort of botanic garden, and amounting to about 1000 
species — for those days a very large number. It was 
formed by Sir Patrick Murray of Livin^pton, one of 
the most promising men of science of his time, who 
died, while quite a young man, during a journey on the 
Continent, undertaken for the purpose of increasing his 
botanical knowledge. The plants were tiben removed 
to Edinburgh by Sir Andrew Balfour, and formed a 
large proportion of those with which the first Botanic 
Garden of that city— the Old Physic Gardens— was 
stocked in 1670. A number of uncommon plants that 
had escaped from the garden are still to be found in the 
neighbourhood. One mile NNE of the village, at the 
farmhouse of Newyearfield, a square tower, said to have 
been one of the hunting seats of the Scottish kings, 
remained down till about the close of last century. 
There is a well close by, the water of which, sprinkled 
on patients with the sovereign's own hand before sun- 
rise on the first morning of a new year, was accounted 
a remedy for the king's evil Of the Leving who 
bestowed his name on the parish, nothing is known, 
but Thurstanus filius Levingi \vitnessed a charter of 
Bobert, Bishop of St Andrews, confirming a grant of 
the church to the monks of Holyrood, made by David I. 
The district also ^ve the title of Baron to the Living- 
stones, Earls of Linlithgow. The earldom was ffiven m 
1600 to Alexander, the seventh baron ; and the fifth and 
last earl was attainted for his share in the rebellion 
of 1715. ^ The lady celebrated in song as ' the bonnie 
lass o' Livingstone,' is said to have kept an inn at the 
old village of Livin^ton, about a mile to the W of the 
present village, which was then the Kirkton. The 
principal mansions are Blackbum House, Dechmont 
llouse, and Westwood. The parish is traversed by two 
of the main lines of road from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
one passing for 4$ miles across the centre and sTfrom 
1 mile E of the village of Livingston to the bridge 
across the Almond at the village of Blackbam, and the 
Other by Dechmont on the N to Bathgate : and also bv 
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the Edinburgh and Bathgate branch of the North 
British railway system, which passes through tho 
northern part for 2} miles. Livingston station, 4^ 
miles ESE of Bathgate on this line, and Newpark and 
MiDCALDEB stations on the Caledonian system, which 
skirts the parish on the S, afford means of access, 
though they are from 1} to 4 miles distant from the 
village. A mineral loop of the Caledonian also passes 
through the S end. 

Besides the village of the same name the parish also 
contains the hamlet of Dechmont in the N, and part of 
the village of Blaoeibusn on the SW. The village of 
Livingston itself, near the centre of the SE side of the 
parish, is merely the kirkton of the parish. It has a 
post office under Midcalder, and an inn. The parish 
church was rebuilt in 1782, and repaired in 1887, and 
contains 263 sittings : the silver communion cups have 
the inscription — ' Gifted by Sir Patrick Murray of 
Livingstoun, 1696.' The Free church, built in 1844, 
18 at tiie E end of the village. The school board have 
under their charge Livingston and Blackbum public 
schools, and these, with accommodation fot(116 and 180 
respectivdy, had in 1888 attendances of 130 and 80, and 
^rrants of £102, 7s. and £62, 16s. The parish, which is 
m the presbytery of Linlithgow and the synod of 
Lothian and Tweeddale, was once a vicarage of Holy- 
rood, and prior to 1730 comprehended also tne whole of 
Whitbum parish. The living is worth £284 a year. 
The industries are agriculture, mining, and a paper- 
mill at Blackbum, a cotton-mill at the same place 
having been bumed down in 1876. The principalpro- 
prietor is the Earl of Rosebery. Valuation (1860) 
£6760, (1884) £11,909, 18s. 2d. Pop. (1801) 561, (1881) 
1085, (1861) 1366, (1871) 1727, (1881) 1484, of whom 
730 were males and 764 females. The decrease is mainly 
due to the burning of the cotton-mill at Blackbum. — 
Ord, Sur,, shs. 32, 31, 1867-67. 

Uvishy Hoiue, a mansion in Urquhart parish, Inver- 
ness-shire, near the left bank of the Monston, 9 miles 
N by E of Fort Augustus. 

TiOanhiMid, a small town in Lasswade parish, Edin- 
burghshire, 4} furlongs from the North Esk's left bank, 
and 5 miles S by E of Edinburgh by road, but 10} by 
the Roslin and Glencorse branch of the North British 
railway. With charming environs, includin£[ a very 
romantic reach of the North Esk's glen, it mainly con- 
sists of two streets, which join each other at an obtuse 
angle ; and it contains a number of good houses, which 
serve as a summer retreat for some of the Edinbui^h 
townsfolk, though its own population consists in great 
measure of miners and papermill-workers. It com- 
municates with Edinburgh by public coach as well as 
by railway ; and has a post office, with money order, 
savings' liank, insurance, and telegraph departments, 
a branch of the British Linen Company's Bank, a water 
supply by pipes, a police station, a public school, and 
a subscription library. Places of worship are an Estab- 
lialied qtioad sacra church, a Free churcn, a Reformed 
Presbyterian church (rebuilt 1875), and St Margaret's 
Roman (Catholic church (1878). In Feb. 1884 it was 
proposed to make Loanhead a police buigh. Pop. (1861) 
1310, (1871) 1759, (1881) 2498, of whom 1297 were males. 
Houses (1881) 466, 10 vacant, 14 building. ^(M2. Sur., 
sh. 82, 1867. 

TiOaiihftad, a vilhu;e in Monikie parish^ Forfarshire, 
8i miles N£ of Dundee. 

Loanhead-Denny. See Denny-Loanhead. 

Loaningfoot, a hamlet in Eirkbean parish, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, 10 miles ESE of Dalbeattie. 

Loans, a village in Dundonald parish, Ayrshire, 2^ 
miles ENE of Troon. 

Loohaber, a territorial district in the S of the main- 
land of Invemess-shire, bounded by Perthshire, Aiigyll- 
shire, the Great Glen, and Badenoch. Its greatest 
lengtii, from NE to SW, is 88 miles ; and its greatest 
breadth is 21 miles, llie river Leven, Loch Leven, 
Loch Linnhe, Loch Eil, the river Lochy, Loch Lochy, 
and the foot of Loch Laggan, form the greater part of 
its boundaries ; lines of mountain watershed form parta 
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of its boundaries with Perthshire and Badenoch ; the 
basin of the Spean, downward from the foot of Loch 
liBg^y forms about one-half of all the area ; the Ben 
Kevis group of mountains, with the deep glens which 
skirt or cut them, occupies most of the south-western 
district ; Glenspean, Glenroy, Glei^loy, Olentreig, Loch 
Ossian, Loch Gulhin, Loch Treig, Glen K^vis, and Ben 
If evis, are prominent features of the interior ; and the 
entire district is pre-eminently Highland, abounds in 
deep glens, broad moors, and lofty mountains, and is at 
once wild, romantic, and grand. It seems to take its 
affix of ' aber,' not as other places do from a confluence 
of streams, but from a girdlinff and intersecting of lochs. 
It belongs parochially to EiImoniTaig and Eilmallie, 
and has oeen noticed in detail in our articles on these 
parishes, and on its several lochs, ^lens, and prominent 
mountains. A wolf that was dain in it in 1680 by 
Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel is oommonl^^ stated to 
have been the last of its kind in Great Britain ; but, 
according to Chambers's Domestic Annals, one was 
killed in the forest of Damaway, Elginshire, so late as 
1743. See the Bey. Alex. Stewart^s Nether Lochaber 
(Edinb. 1888). 

Lodh->-Rha>1aioh. See Glenshiel. 

Loeh-Achall, etc. See Achall^ etc 

Loehalah, a coast parish of SW Boss-shire, containing 
the village of Balmacara, which lies on the northern 
shore of Loch Alsh, 8 miles SW of Strome Ferry, 4 £N£ 
of Kyle-Akin, 60 WNW of Invemrry, and 68 WSW of 
Beamy, and which has a branch ofthe Commercial Bank, 
an hotel, a steamboat landin^^-stege, and Lochalsh post 
office, with money order, savings' bank, insurance, and 
telegraph departments. Containing also the village and 
post office of Plockton (6i miles N by W of Balmacara) 
and the Stkomb Ferry terminus of the Dingwall and 
Sim branch (1870) of the Highland railway (68 miles 
WSW of Dingwall), the parish is bounded NW bysalt- 
water Loch Carron and Lochcarron parish, NE by Urray 
(detached), E by Eilmorack in Inverness-shire, and S by 
Eintail and nut-water Lochs Long and Alsh. Its 
utmost length, from ENE to WSW, viz., from the head 
of Loch Monar to Kyle- Akin Ferry, is 28^ miles ; its 
utmost breadth is 6 miles ; and its area is 80} square 
miles, or 61,618} acres, of which 1077f are water, 27f 
tidal water, and 877f foreshore. Loch Alsh, like a land- 
locked lake, with an utmost width of 2} miles, strikes 
7 miles eastward from Eyle-Akin to the vicinity of 
Ellandonan CSastle, where it forks into Lochs Duich and 
Long, the latter of which curves 6^ miles north-eastward, 
though its average width is less than i mile. Issuing 
from Loch Cruashfe (4 x 1} furl. ; 860 feet), the river 
long or Long flows 11 miles west-south-westward along 
the Kintail Boundary to the head of Loch Long. Other 
lakes are Loch Mokab (4^ miles x 82 furl. ; 668 feet), at 
the Inverness-shire border ; Loch-an-Laoigh (1 x i mile; 
898 feet), on the Lochcarron boundary ; and Loch Cdavie 
(9x3 furl. ; 1129 feet). Loch an Tachdaidh (6x8 furl. ; 
970 feet), and An Gead Loch (7x2 furL ; 960 feet), in 
the eastern interior. The surface is everywhere hillv or 
grandly mountainons, rising east-north-eastward to (5axR 
na h-Onaich (1100 feet), ^eall Buadh (1476), Beinn 
Dronaig (2612), *Luig Mhor (8234), Beinn Bheag (2030), 
and *jSi Riabnachan (8696), where asterisks mark those 
summits that culminate on the confines of the parish. 
Some small vales and the slopes of the lower hilb have 
a good arable soil, and the uplands are neither rocky nor 
heathy, but furnish excellent pasture. Not more, how- 
ever, than 1460 acres are in tillage ; some 2000 are under 
wood; and the rest is either pastoral or waste. Bal- 
macara House is the only mansion ; and Sir Alexander 
Matheson of Lochalsh, Bart, M.P., ia almost sole 
proprietor. (See Abdboss.) Lochaleii is in the pres- 
bytery of Lochcarron and the sjmod of Glenelg ; tiie 
living is worth £260. The parish church at Balmacara 
village was built in 1806, and contains 660 sittings. 
Other places of worship are a Government church at 
Plockton, and Lochslsh and Plockton Free churches ; and 
four public schools — ^Auchmore, Earbusaig, Lochalsh, 
and Plockton^with respective accommodatiou for 60, 
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82, 90, and 180 children, had (1882) an average attend- 
ance of 80, 81, 68, and 79, and grants of £48, lis., 
£88, Os. 6d., £46, 9s., and £66, 128. Valuation (1860) 
£4088, (1884) £6850, 168. 9d. Pop. (1801) 1606, (1841) 
2697, (1861) 2418, (1871) 2819, (1881) 2060, of whom 
1840 were Gaelic-speaking.— OrcK. Sur., shs. 82, 72, 81, 
71, 1880-84. 

Loch Alvis, etc. See Alvie, eto. ^ 

Lochan Ballod^ See Monteith, Pobt of. 

Loch-an-Eilein, a beautiful lake in the Rothiemurchus 
portion of Duthil parish, Inverness-shire, at the SE 
l>ase of Ordbain Hill ^1260 feet), and 1} mile S of 
Inverdruie House. Lying 840 feet above sea-level, and 
having an utmost length and breadth of 7^ and 4^ fur- 
longs, it is fringed with tall pines and weepins birches, 
remains of the ancient Forest of Rothiemurcnus ; and 
contains an islet, crowned witii the ruins of a fortalice 
ofthe Wolfe of Badenoch.— Oni. Sur,, sh. 74, 1877. 

Lochanhead, a station at the mutual border of Tro- 
queer and Lochrutton parishes, near the meeting-point 
with Eirkgunzeon parish, Kirkcudbrightshire, on the 
Dumfries and CSastle-Douglas railway, 6 miles SW of 
Dumfries. 

LochauB, a village of Inch parish, Wigtownshire, at 
the meeting-point with Portpatrick and Stoneykirk 
parishes, 2] miles S by E of Stranraer. It has a post 
office and a public schooL 

Loobar, a morass and a stream of S Dumfriesshire. 
Lochar Moss, which is distributed among the parishes 
of Caerlaverock, Buthwell, Mouswald, Torthorwald, 
Dumfries, and Tinwald, extends 10 miles north-north- 
westwiurd from the Solway Firth to Locharbriggs village, 
and varies in breadth between 2 and 8 miles. It is all 
but a dead flat, from 26 to 70 feet above sea-level, and 
seems at a comparatively recent period of the human 
epoch to have formed a navi^ole inlet of the sea, 
which, filling gradually with silt and aquatic vegeta- 
tion, became successively a marshy forest and a bog. 
Most of it, to the depth of manv feet, is soft, spongy, 
and quaking ; and in the davs of Robert Bruce it was 
impassable oy any large body of men ; but now it is 
traversed by four lines of good road, and bv the Glas- 
gow and South-Westem and the Dumfries and Lockerbie 
railways, and has been so extensively reclaimed that a 
large aggregate of it is arable, pastoral, or wooded, and 
more resemUes a pleasant valley than a morass. A ridgy 
tract in it, more than i mile long, and 86 acres in area, 
consists entirely of sea sand. Apparentiy the earliest 
portion won from the sea, it seems for some time to 
have formed an island, and still is called the Isle. A 
thick stratum of sea sand, which underlies all its moss, 
and here and there ia mixed with shells and other 
marine deposits, has been found, by excavation, to con- 
tain canoes, fn^gments of vessels, several iron grapples, 
small anchors, and other relics of ancient navigation. 
Many huge and seemingly aged trees — ^pine chiefly, but 
also 01^, birch, and hazel — have been discovered in 
the portions of the moss immediatelv above the sea 
sand, and all lie with their tops towards the NE, seem- 
ing to have been overthrown by the continued action of 
impetuous tides and south-western blasts. Much of the 
morass has long served as turbary, for the supply of 
peat fuel ; and parts of it were burned, in 1786 and 1826, 
by accidental fire. The vUlages of LocharbriggSi Roucan, 
dollin, Blackshaws, Bankend, and Greenmill all lie 
on or near the margin of the morass ; and the village of 
Trench stands on one of the roads which traverse it. 

Lochar Water, rising, as Park Burn, at an altitude of 
480 feet above sea-level, flows 18^ miles south-south- 
eastward along the boundary between Eirkmahoe, Dum- 
fries, and Caerlaverock on the right, and Tinwald, 
Torthorwald, Mouswald, and Ruthwell on the left, till 
it falls into the Solway Firth at a point 2} miles £ by 
N of Caerlaverock Castle. It traverses Lochar Moss 
from end to end, nearly through the middle, so as to 
cut it into pretty equal halves ; and here is so sluggish, 
or almost stagnant, as generally to look more IiKe a 
ditch than a stream. At low tide it has 6^ miles 
further to wind acvoaa the sands, through a channel less 
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than 1 furlong broad, before it reaches the open waters 
of the firth. Its fishing is poor — some tront, roach, 
I>ike, and eels above, with sea-trout, herUng, and occa- 
sional salmon below. — Ord, Sur., shs. 10, 6, 1864-63. 

Locharbziggs, a village in the N of Dumfries parish, 
Dum&ies^ire, near the right bimk of Lochar Water, 
with a station on the Dumtries and Lockerbie section of 
the Caledonian railway, 2$ miles NN£ of Dumfries. 
It adjoins a rising-ground, which superstition long 
regarded as a trysting-place of witches. Pop. (1881) 
306. 

Loch Axehaig, etc See Abohaig, etc 

Loohawe, a station of the Callander and Oban railway 
(1880), in Ardchattan parish, Argyllshire, at the SB 
base of Ben Cruachan, and on the NW shore of Loch 
Awe towards its foot, 22 miles £ of Oban and 2^ W of 
Dalmally, under which there is a post office. Here also 
are a steamboat pier, a fine hotel (1881) in the Scottish 
Baronial style, and St Conan's Established chapel of 
ease (1888).— (?n2. Sur., sh. 45, 1876. 

Loch Bay, a bay in Dnirinish parish, Isle of Skye, 
Invemess-diire, deflecting from the E side of Loch 
Dunvegan, and striking 3 miles south-eastward into 
the middle part of Vatemish peninsula. It lies exposed 
to NW winds, yet affords good anchorage in ordinary 
weather. 

Lochbroom, a coast parish of N W Boss and Cromarty, 
whose church stands at the head of salt-water Loch 
Broom, 6 miles SSE of Ullapool, 26 NW of Garve 
station, and 36| NW by W of Dingwall, under which 
there is a post office, with money order, savings' bank, 
and telegraph departments. Containing also Ullapool 
village, it IS boimded N£ by Assynt in Sutherland, E 
by Ejncardine and Contin, S£ by Contin, SW bv Gair- 
loch, and W by the North Minch. Its utmost length, 
from N to S, is 29^ miles ; its utmost breadth, from £ 
to W, is 20} miles ; and its area is 418} square miles, or 
264,795i acres, of which 10,425f are water, 691 tidal 
water, and 1832 foreshore It thus is the third largest 
parish in Scotland, exceeded only by Eilmallie and 
Kilmonivaig, and Isr^ than the whole county of Mid- 
lothian. The coast is much indented by Enard Bay, 
Loch Broom, Littie Loch Broom, and Gsbivord Bay ; 
projects the bold headlands of JEtudha na Breige (302 
feet), Rhu Coigach (263), Cailleach Head (370), and 
Stattic Point (607) ; and is fringed by Tane&a, Islb 
Ma&tin, Greinobd, and other islands. On the Suther- 
land border lies Loch Yeyatis (4 miles x 1 to 3} furl. ; 
890 feet), sending off the Uidh Fheama 9 furlongs west- 
north-westward to Fbwin or Fionn Loch (2} miles x 3 
furL ; 367 feet), out of which the Kirkaig runs 3^ miles 
west-north-westward to the sea. Fionk Loch (5| miles 
X 4 furL to 1^ mile ; 569 feet) sends off the Little 
Grbinord 6i nules north-by-eastward along the Gair- 
loch boundary to the head of Greinord Bay ; and Loch 
Droma iH X i mile ; 906 feet) sends off the Abhuinn 
Droma or Broom 10 miles north -north-westward to 
the head of Loch Broom. Other freshwater lakes are 
triangular Loch Gainmheich (7 x 6} furl. ; 261 feet), 
isletS Loch Skinaskink (3 miles x 70 yards to 2^ miles; 
243 feet), Loch na Doire Seirbhe (Ijb x J mile ; 222 
feet), the chain of Lochs Lurgain (8} miles x 4^ furl. ; 
173 feet). Bad a' GhaUl (2 miles x { mile), and Owakeich 
Q| X i mile; 72 feet). Loch Aohall (1} mile x 8 
lurl. ; 265 feet), and Loch an Daimh (1} mUe x H 
furL ; 672 feet), all to the N of Loch Broom ; with Loch 
a' Bhraoin (2( miles x 2i furL ; 813 feet) and Loch na 
Sheallag (4$ miles x 6 furL ; 279 feet) to the S. From 
the latter the Meikle Grkinord flows 6$ miles north, 
north-westward to the western side of Greinord Bay ; 
and the Strathbe^ river, rising at an altitude of 2240 
feet, winds 12^ miles north-by-weetward to the head of 
Little Loch Broom. Lesser streams and lakes there are 
without number, all, like the above, vielding canital 
fishing. The surface is everywhere hilly or wudly 
mountainous, chief elevations from N to S being Cm 
Mhor (2786 feet), An Stao (2009), Cul Beag (2523), 
Benvobe-Coiqach (2438), Beinn Eilideach (1880), 
Ileal! Dubh (2105), Eididh nan Olach Geala (8089), 
532 
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*Bbk Dbaro (8547), Sail Mhor (2508), An Teallach 
(8483), Sgurr Ban (3194), and *A' Chailleach (3276), 
where asterisks mars two summits that culminate on the 
Contin boundary. * To a spectator placed on a central 
eminence the appearance is that of a wide and dreary 
waste of bleak and barren heath, as if a segment of the 
ffreat ocean, agitated and tossed and tumbled, not 
by an ordinary storm, however violent, but by some 
frightful convulsion of nature, with here and there a 
rude and lofty peak of rugged rock towering to the 
skies, had been suddenly condensed and fonuM into a 
soHd shapeless mass of unproductive desert, without one 
spot of green on which to rest the eye' But much of 
the vales, the seaboard, and the shores of the salt-water 
inlets exhibit delightful blendings of wood and water, 
fertile field, and jpreen hill pasture, luxuriant lowland, 
and lofty romantic mountains, and is brilliantly pictur> 
eeque. Metamorphic rocks, chiefly gneiss, but partly 
granite, partly quartzite, predominate in the mountains. 
Quartz is in places plentiful ; Old Red sandstone prevails 
in Coigach, m some other parts of the mainland, and in 
most of the islands ; limestone appears in Strathb^ ; 
bog iron ore occurs in ffreat quantitv on Scorrig Farm ; 
and mineral springs, cniefly of a chalybeate character, 
are numerous. The soil is exceedingly various, but on 
much of the arable land is light, sharp, gravelly loanu 
The adjoining estates of Braemore and Inverbroom were 
purchased in 1865-67 by the eminent engineer, John 
Fowler, Es<^. (b. 1817), who holds 39,530 acres in Boss 
and 7618 m Inverness-shire, valued at £2995 and 
£760 per annum. At Braemore, 4 mUes S by E 
of the parish church, he built a handsome mansion in 
1866-68, and he has nlanted 1200 acres along the river 
Broom with larch ana Scotch firs, besides doing much in 
the way of draining, fencing, reclaiming, road and brid^ 
making, etc. Another mansion, noticed senarately, is 
Dundonkell ; and, in all, 6 proprietors hold each an 
annual value of £500 and upwards, 3 of between £100 and 
£500, 1 of from £50 to £100, and 8 of from £20 to £50. 
Sir George Simson (1792-1860), governor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company's Territories, was a native. The only 
antiquities are several round drystone buildings of the 
kind called ' duns.' Loch Broom sives name to one of 
the twenty-five fishery districts of Scotland. Within 
this distnct the number of boats at the beginning of 
1883 was 703, of fishermen 2337, of fishcurers 24, and of 
coopers 4, whilst the value of boats was £8844, of nets 
£15,240, aud of lines £2191. The following is the 
number--of barrels of herrings cured or salted in different 
years (1864) 1828, (1874) 8070, (1878) 13,282, (1881) 
4418, (1882) 1126 ; of cod, ling, and hake taken (1854) 
117,194, (1874) 43,880, (1878) 70,388, (1882) 58,278. 
Since 1859, givin^^ off the quoad sacra parish of Ulla- 
pool, Lochbroom is in the presbytery of LodicarTon and 
the synod of Glenelg ; the livinj^ is worth £468. The 
parish church, built in 1844, is amply commodious. 
Ten public schools, with total accommodation for 749 
children, had (1882) an average attendance of 417, and 
grants amounting to £508, lis. 6d. Valuation (1860) 
£9829, (1884) £15,250, 18s. 8d. Pop. (1801) 3533, 
(1881) 4615, (1861) 4862, (1871) 4406, (1881) 4191, of 
whom 3726 were Gaelic-speaking, and 1618 were in the 
ecclesiastical parish.— OreZ. Sur., shs. 101, 92, 1882-81. 

Lodh Brora, etc See Brora, etc. 

Lochlmy, a hamlet in Torosay parish, Mull island, 
Argyllshire, at the head of salt-water Loch Buy, 12 
miles SW of Anchnacndg. It has a post office under 
Oban, with money order and savings* bank departments, 
an Episcopal church, St Hilda's (1876 ; 50 sittings), in 
13th century Gothic, and a pre-Beformation ^apel, 
which, lately roofed in, now serves as the mausoleum of 
the Maclaines, possessors of the lands of Lochbuy for 
more than five hundred years. Their present repre- 
sentative, Murdoch Gilliui Maclaine (b. 1845; sue. 
1863), is chief of the dan, and holds 26,843 acres, 
valued at £2067 per annum. His seat, Lochbuy House, 
is a spacious and handsome mansion, commanding a 
fine view. See Bur. 

Lochcaraon, a coast parish of SW Boss-shire, con- 
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tuning the stations of Attadale, Stratbcarron, and 
Aachnashellach, on the Dingwall and Skve branch 
(1870) of the Highland railway, 48, 452, and 40 miles 
WSW of Dingwall. Containing also the fishing villago 
of Jbantown or Lochcarron, it is bounded N by 
Gairloch, £ by Contin, S£ by Urray (detached) and 
Lochalsh, S by Lochidsh and salt-water Loch Garron, and 
W by Applecross. Its utmost len^h, from N£ to 
SW, is 20} miles ; its utmost breadth is lOg miles ; nd 
its area is 130^ square miles, or 83,656} acres, of which 
1262} are water, 54} tidal water, and 861} foreshore. 
The upper 8$ miles of beautiful Loch Oarron, i to If 
mile broad, belong to this parish, which takes its name 
therefrom, except that Strome Ferry terminus and the 
last 2| miles oi the nmway (closely skirting all the 
south-eastern shore) are in the parish of Lochalsh. 
Tlie river Carron, issuing from Loch Scaven or Sgamhain 
(9 X 2} fiirL ; 491 feet) on the Contin border, flows 14 
miles south-westward to the head of Loch Oarron, and 
about midway in its course expands into Loch Doule or 
Dhughaill (11 x 8 furl ; 100 feet). Lochs Coulin and 
Clair, together 2} miles long, and from 60 to 600 yards 
broad, lie on the GAiRLOOHOorder at an altitude of 800 
feet, and send off a stream towards the head of Loch 
Maree ; Loch an Laoigh (1 x 4 mile ; 898 feet) lies on 
the Lochalsh border, and sends off a stream towards the 
head of Loch Lonff; and elsewhere, either on the 
boundaries or dotted oyer the interior, are fully thirty 
smaller lakes and lakelets. The surface is everywhere 
mountainous. Chief elevations to the KW of loch and 
river, as one goes up Glencarron, are Bad a' Chreamha 
(1298 feet), GUs Bheinn (2330), Torr na h-Iolaire (1883), 
Meall a' Cbmn Deiig (8060), Fuar Tholl (2868), Sgurr 
Bnadh (8141), Beinn Liath Mhor (8084), and Cam 
Breac (2220) ; to the S£, Cam nan lomairean (1528), 
Creag a' Chaoruinn £agan (2260), Sgurr Choinnich 
(3260), and Moraisk (8026). The predominant rock is 
gneiss, conjoined with quartzite, clay-slate, and lime- 
stone ; Old Bed sandstone occurs separately ; and the 
presence of iron is indicated by a few chalybeate springs. 
The soil is exceedingly various. A good deal has been 
done in the way of planting, fencing, reclaiming, and 
road-making on the Auchnashellach and Lochcarron 
estates ; but less than a twentieth of the entire area is 
in tillage or under wood. One of the twenty-five fisheiv 
districts of Scotland bears the designation of Loch 
Carron and Skye. Within this district the number of 
boats at the b!^nning of 1883 was 743, of fishermen 
2162, of fishcurers 87, and of coopers 58, whilst the 
value of boats was £5738, of nets £18,074, and of lines 
£2429. The following is the number— of barrels of her- 
rings cured or salted in different years (1854) 2056, (1874) 
17,932. (1878)5682, (1881)53,649}, (1882) 77,788 ; of cod, 
ling, and hake taken (1871) 30,552, (1874) 15,180, (1879) 
44,945, and (1882) 22,160. The only antiquities are an 
old circular dun or fort behind Jeantown, and the remains 
of Strome Castle, once a stronghold of the Macdonalds 
of Glengarry. Two Gaelic poets of the early part of the 
18th century, William and Alexander Mackenzie, were 
natives of Lochcarron. Courthill House, in a small de- 
tached fragment of the parish, at the head of Loch 
Eishom, 5} miles W by N of Jeantown, is on the Loch- 
carron estate, which in 1882 was sold by Dugald Stuart, 
Esq., to C. J. Murray, Esq., M.P. Auchnashellach is 
a snooting lodge of Ivor-Bertie Guest, created Baron 
Wimborae in 1880 ; and two other proprietors hold 
each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 1 of between 
£100 and £500, and 2 of from £20 to £50. Giving off 
a portion to Shieldaig parliamentary parish, Lochcarron 
is the seat of a presbytery in the synod of Glenelg ; the 
living is worth £222. The parish church, 1^ mile NNE 
of Jeantown, was built in 1751, and contains upwards of 
300 sittings. There is also a Free church ; and four 

Sublic schools — Attadale, Balnachra» Lochcarron, and 
trome — with respective accommodation for 43, 50, 170, 
and 56 children, had (1883) an average attendance of 
31, 13, 71, and 27, and grants of £38, 6s. 6d., £24, 12s., 
£65, 16s. 6d., and £29, lis. 6d. Valuation (1860) 
£8271, (1884) £5699, 19s. 7d. Pop. (1801) 1178, (1881) 
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2186, (1861) 1592, (1871) 1629. (1881) 1466, of whom 
1311 were Gaelic-speaking, and 1405 were in the ecclesi- 
astical parish. — Ord, Sur., shs. 82, 81, 1882. 

The presbytery of Lochcarron comprises the qwxid 
eivilia parishes of Anplecross, Gairloch, Glenelg, Glen- 
shiel, Kintail, Lochalsh, Lochbroom, and Lochcarron, 
and the quoad sacra parishes of Enoydart, Plockton, 
Poolewe, Shieldaig, and UllapooL Pop. (1871) 18,712, 
(1881) 17,248, of whom 297 were communicants of the 
Church of Scotland in 1878.— The Free Church also has 
a presbytery of Lochcarron, with churches at Apple- 
cross, doigach, Gairloch, Glenelg, Glenshiel, Lochalsh, 
Lochbroom, Lochcarron, Plockton, Poolewe, and Shiel- 
daig, which 11 churches together had 6653 membCTS 
anof adherents in 1883. 

Loch Oarroy, etc. See Carrot, etc 

Loohcote House, a handsome mansion of 1843 in Tor- 
phichen parish, Linlithgowshire, 4) miles N of Bath- 
gate. Its owner, William David Forbes, Esq. (b. 1876 ; 
sue 1888), holds 1193 acres ia the shire, valued at 
£1205 per annum.— (W. Sur., sh. 31, 1867. 

Lochdochart Lodge, a modem mansion in Eillin 
parish, W Perthshire, on the northern shore of Loch 
lubhair near its foot, 3{ miles EN^E of Crianlarich 
station. Its owner, Edward Gordon Place, Esq. (b. 
1827), holds 10,600 acres in the shire, valued at £1130 
per annum. — Ord. Sur., sh. 46, 1872. 

Locheamhead, a villaee in Balquhidder parish, Perth- 
shire, at the head of Loch Earn, 1| mile If NE of Loch- 
eamhead station on the Callander and Oban railway, 
this being 12 miles NNW of Callander. It is a small 
and scattered place; but it stands amid delightful 
scenery of lake, wood, glen, and mountain, and serves 
as a fine centre for tourists, communicating by public 
coach, durinff the summer months, with CrieS. At it 
are a post ofSce, with money order, savings' bank, and 
telegraph departments, two schools, and a ffood hotel 
Here, on 10 Sept 1842, the Queen changed horses on 
her way fh>m Ta3rmouth to Drummond Castle ] and at 
the hotel, on 6 Sept 1869, she called on Sir Malcobn 
and Lady Helen Macgrogor.— (?rd Sur., sh. 46, 1872. 

Lochee, a town on the E border of Liff and Benvie 
parish, Forfarshire, IJ mile by road NW of the centre 
of Dundee, but 6 miles by the Newtylo branch of the 
Caledonian railway. Forming part of the parliamentary 
and royal burgh of Dundee, it may be regarded as mainly 
a suburb thereof ; yet it has the history, the propor- 
tions, and, to some extent, the interests of a separate 
town. With scarcely one building a century old, it 
long presented, and partly still presents, an uncontinu- 
ous and dispersed appearance, as it was formed without 
any precise alignment, and with reference only to the 
narrow notions and the private conveniences of the original 
and early feuars, so that it lareely consists of mere mnes 
and incommodious thoroughfares. Still, it exhibits 
results of important improvements, tasteful renovations, 
and well-arranged extensions; is traversed by a very 
creditable main street, with substantial houses and 
good shops; shares the amenities of ^e fine public 
park of Balgay Hill, acquired in 1871 for the use of its 
mhabitants, and for those in the W end of Dundee ; 
and has a post office under Dundee, with money order, 
savings' bank, insurance, and telegraph departments, 
branches of the Royal and North of Scotland Banks, 
two chief inns, and a number of miscellaneous institu- 
tions. Of two Established churches, the first, Lochee 
(1150 sittings), was built in 1829-30. It was recently 
remodelled through the liberality of Mr Thomas H. Cox 
at a cost of £5000, and in 1880 was raised to qumd sacra 
status. The second, St Luke's (750 sittings), was 
formerly a U.P. church, which, becoming insufficient 
for the increasing congregation, was purchased for the 
Establishment in 1874 for £1600, and was made quoad 
saera in the succeeding year. The U.P. church, suc- 
cessor to what is now St Luke's, was built in 1871 at a 
cost of £4000 ; and has a tower and spire rising to the 
height of 172 feet, and containing a fine peal of bells, 
the automatic arran^ment for the ringing of which is 
the only one of the kmd in Scotland. It figures conspicu- 
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onalv in the view from Balgay Park, and from a long 
reada of country to the W ; and contains 1000 sitting. 
The Free church was built in 1846, and the Baptist 
chapel in 1866. St Margaret's Episcojial church, buut in 
1861, is a plain Middle Pointed edince, with nare and 
chancel, and 120 sittings. The Roman Catholic church 
of the Immaculate Conception was built in 1866, and 
contains 700 sittings ; whilst St Clement's (1867) is now 
the chapel of the Wellbum Asylum, conducted by the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, for 200 old and destitute men 
and women. Handloom weavinj^ of coarse linen fabrics 
was long the principal occupation of the inhabitants, 
and towards the close of last century employed nearly 
800 looms, and produced goods to the yalue of £12,620 
a year. Bleaching was afterwards introduced, and con- 
tinued to increase till it occupied, in 1819 and previous 
years, an area of not less than 26 acres. Factories for 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching, printing, and 
calendering were afterwards erected, and soon employed 
80 many hands as to lead to a ffreat and rapid extension 
of the town. The principal tactory, the Camperdown 
Linen Works of Messrs Cox Brothers, on the N side of 
the town, occupies an area of 22 acres, and was erected 
in 1849-64. Tne largest jute factory in the world, it 
is a neat and regular suite of buildings, with an ele^nt 
clock-turret, a gigantic chimnejr-sbuk, 282 feet high, 
which alone cost £6000, a half-time free school, etc. It 
employs 6000 persons within its own limits, besides 400 
who work in their own houses ; contains 820 power-looms 
engaged on flax or jute sacldngs, and 160 handlooms 
engaged on carpeting ; has steimi-engines varying from 
8 to 120 horse-power, and aggr^tely equal to 2600 norse- 
nower, and 84 boilers each 86 feet long, and 7 feet in 
oiameter ; and turns out annually some 24,000,000 yards 
of sacking, and 14,000,000 yards of other fabrics. An 
excellent sandstone has long been worked in several 
quarries contiguous to Lochee, and was a chief material 
in the construction of Dundee harbour. Pop. (1881) of 
Lochee quoad sacra parish, 2762 ; of St Luke's, 8716 ; 
of Lochee registration district (1871) 11,076, (1881) 
12,870, of whom 6214 were males. Houses (1881) 2498 in- 
habited, 110 vacant, 1 building. —OrdiS^i»r.,sh. 48, 1868. 

Loohenbieck, an hotel and a spa in Balmaghie parish, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, on the Woodhall estate, 4 miles S 
by W of New Galloway station. Near it is Lochenbreck 
lioch (22x2 furl.; 660 feet), with remains of a cran- 
noge. — Ord, Stir,, sh. 6, 1857. 

Lochend, a smul lake in South Leith parish, Edin- 
burghshire, on the burffh boundaries of both Leith and 
Edinburgh, 6 furlongs NW of Jocks Lodge. It lies on 
the margin of a plain, extending to Leith and to the base 
of Calton Hill ; nas an utmost length and breadth of 890 
and 160 yards ; was formerly much more extensive than 
now ; and is believed to have been only one of a chain of 
lakes, occupying much of the south-western portion of 
the plain. It gave once water-supply to Leith for all uses, 
and still gives it for manufacturing uses ; and is over- 
hung, on one side, by a short range of low cliffy rocks, 
crowned with vestiges of the castie of Logan of Bestalrig. 
A strip of ground along its western margin, formerly 
covered with its water, but now left bare, was discovered 
in 1871 to contain what appears to have been part of a 
great wooden framework sustaining an ancient lake 
village.— Ord Sur., sh. 82, 1857. 

Lochend, a place in Eirkgunzeon parish, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, i mile S£ of Killywhan station, and 7 miles 
S W of Dumfries. Here is the Free church of Lochend 
and Newabbey. Loch Arthur or Lochend Loch, imme- 
diately to the £, is noticed under Newabbey. 

Lodiend, a post-office hamlet in Inverness parish, at 
the foot of Loch Ness, 6} miles SSW of the town. 

Lochend House, a seat of Sir George Warrender, Bart. , 
in Dunbar parish, Haddingtonshire, { mile S of Dunbar 
town. Its predecessor, a nandsome Gothic edifice, was 
reduced to ruins by fire in 1859. See Bkuntsfisld. — 
OnL Sur„ sh. 83, 1863. 

Locher Water, a pretty rivulet of Kenfrewshire, rising 
at an altitude of 880 feet above sea-level, and winding 
8 miles east-north-eastward, chiefly within Kilbarchan 
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periahi tlll« alter a total descent of 805 feet, it falls into 
Gryfe Water, at a point IJ mile £ of Houston village. 
A petrifying spring on its banks has yielded many 
beautiful specimens of dendritic carbonate of lime. — 
Ord. Sur,, sh. 80, 1866. 

Lodh Fannyside. See Fanntbidxl 

Lodh FeaohaiL See Fsaohak. 

Loch Fell, a mountain of N Dumfriesshire, at the 
meeting-point of Eskdalemuir, Hutton, Wamphray, and 
Moflht parishes, 6$ miles £ of MofEat town. One of the 
Hartfell group, it rises to an altitude of 2266 feet above 
sea-leveL— Ord Sw,, sh. 16, 1864. 

TiOfthfleld, a hamlet in Annan parish, Dumfriesshire, 
1 mile £ of the town. 

Loohfoot^ a village in Lochrutton parish, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, at the root of Lochrutton Loch, 6| miles 
WS W of Dumfries, under which it has a post ofSce. 

LoehgaJr, a small sea-loch, a hamlet, and a mansion 
in Kilmichael-Glassary parish, Argyllshire. The sea- 
loch, opening from the W side of Loch Fjme, penetrates 
the land 7 furlongs north-north-westward, and receives 
a streamlet 1^ mile long from Loch Glashan. The 
hamlet, at the head of the sea-loch, 4^ miles SSW of 
Minard, has a post office, a small mission church of 
the Church of Scotland, and a public schooL The 
mansion, in the vicinity of the namlet, succeeded an 
ancient baronial fortalice, which was long the seat of 
extensive clan-power. — Ord, Swr,, sh. 87, 1876. 

Loch Garve. See Gabve. 

Lochgelly, a police burgh in Auchterderran parish, 
SW Fife. It stands 460 feet above sea-level, 6 furlongs 
NW of Loch Gelly, and { mile S by £ of Lochgelly 
station on the Dunfermline branch of the North British 
railway, this being 7 J miles WSW of Thornton Junc- 
tion and 7i £N£ of Dunfermline. The headquarters 
till 1798 of a ^ng of notorious Gipsies, it dates mostly 
from modem tunes, and owes its rapid rise in prosperity 
and population to the extensive collieries and iron- 
works of the Lochgelly Coal and lion Company (1850). 
It has a post office, with money order, savings' bank, 
and railway tele^ph departments, a branch of the 
Union Bank, 6 insurance agencies, an hotel, a police 
station, a public water supply^ (1880), a subscnption 
library (1867), a floral and horticultural society (1871), 
a co-operative society (1866), a Good Templar's lodge 
(1871), a masonic lodge, a curling dub (l^^l-)* ^^^ 
cattle fiedrs on the first Thursday of April o.a, the third 
Wednesdays of July and September, and the first Thurs- 
day of November. The £stablished church, built as a 
chapel of ease in 1866, in 1868 was raised to quoad sacra 
status. The Free church was built about 1860 ; the 
U.P. church, which was long the only place of worship 
in the town, contains 400 sittings; and St Patrick's 
Roman Catholic church (1877) contains 260. Two 
public schools. East and West, with respective accom- 
modation for 890 and 810 children, nad (1888) an 
avera^ attendance of 867 and 294, and giants of £321, 
2s. 6d. and £257, 6s. Loch Gelly, lying chiefly in 
Auchterderran parish, but partiy in Auchtertool, mea- 
sures 52 by Si furlongs, and is wooded and beautiful on 
its northern bank, out elsewhere bleak and tame. 
Lochgelly House, a seat of the Earl of Minto, stands 
near the NW comer of the lake, and has pleasant 
grounds. The municipal voters numbered 800 in 1884, 
when the annual value of real property within the burgh 
amounted to £4290, whilst the revenue, including assess- 
ments, is £480. Pop. of q, s. parish (1881) 8190, of 
whom 606 were in Ballingry parish ; of police burgh 
(1831) 612, (1861) 16297(1871) 2496, (1881) 2601, of 
whom 117 were in Ballingry, and 1242 were females. 
Houses (1881) 600 inhabited, 98 vacant, 4 building.— 
Ord. J3iur,,B\L 40, 1867. 

Loch GUp. See Gilp. 

Lodhgilphead, a small town in Kilmichael-Glassary 
parish, Arayllshire, round the northern end of Loch 
Gil)x whicn opens from Loch Fvne, 126 miles W by N 
of Edinburgh, 80 WNW of Glasgow, 61 N by E of 
Campbeltown, 24} SSW of Inveraray, 18^ N of Tarbert, 
and 2 NNE of Ardriahaig. By its neameaa to tho 
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Crinan Canal, which passes within i mile of the town, 
and to Ardnshaig wnere the canal joins Loch Fvne, 
Lochffilphead shares in the ^wing trade of the West 
Highlands, to which it owes its rise from a small fishinff 
yillage to a prosperous well bnilt town, lighted with 
gas and plentifully supplied with water. In the sum> 
mer it may be easily reached by the ' swift ' steamers, 
and in winter there is regular communication, daily 
with Glasgow and twice a week with Inverness, Skye, 
Oban, etc. The main road from Campbeltown to Oban 
passes through it, and it is also on the route of the 
Loch Awe and Kilmartin coaches. Lochgilphead has a 
post office, with money order, savings' bank, insurance, 
and tele^ph departments, branches of the Clydesdale 
and Union Banks, offices or agencies of 13 insurance 
companies, and five good inns. The weaving of 
woollen cloth is carried on in two &ctories, and dyeing 
is also engaged in. There is a considerable fishing 
population. Horse markets are held on the third 
Thursday of March, and on the second Thursday after 
the fourth Thursday in November. A cattle market 
is held on the Wednesday fourteen davs after the 
Kilmichael fair on the last Wednesday in May. Loch- 
gilphead contains the An;yll and Bute District Asylum 
for the Insane, and the Gombination poorhouse for the 
parishes of Olassarv, Kilmartin, Kilcalmonell, and North 
and South Enapdale. The former was erected in 1862-64. 
In 1888, the Lunacy Board for the counties of Argyll 
and Bute decided to obtain more accommodation by 
erecting a building apart from the ABylum, to be occu- 
pied mainly by industrial patients. The new building 
IS 202 feet long and three stories high. It has accom- 
modation for 120, and its cost was £11,000. The 
fittings are of the most complete description, and the 
arrangement of rooms, dormitories, batn-rooms, etc, 
excellent The poorhouse has accommodation for 72 
paupers. Places of worship are Lochgilphead parish 
church (1827-28), a Free church (1848), a Baptist church 
(1816), and Episcopal Christ Church, the last a Middle 
Pointed edifice, containing some fine stained glass. 
The government of Lochgilphead is carried on oy a 
senior and 2 junior magistrates, and commissioners of 
police. It is a police burgh. A sheriff court is held 
four times in the year, ana justice of the peace courts 
each Wednesday after the first Sunday of every month. 
There is a good-sized court-house. Connected with the 
town may be mentioned the public reading-room, 
mutual improvement association, a division of the 
Argyll and Bute Volunteers, Artillery. The quoad 
mera paaiah of Lochgilphead included at one time 
Ardrishaig, which is now a separate qti4ad sacra parish. 
It is in the presbytery of Inveraray and svnod of ArgylL 
The following schools are in Lochgilpheid : Aird public, 
Ardrishaig public, Lochgilphead public, and Ardriahug 
Episcopal, which, with respective accommodation for 50, 
170, 325, and 114 scholars, had (1888) an average attend- 
ance of 24, 126, 203, and 66, and nunts of £88, 5s., 
£111, 8s., £18^, 17s., and£56, lOs. Pop. of town (1861) 
1674, (1871) 1642, (1881) 1489, of whom 711 were males; 
of quoad parish (1881) 2381, of whom 2271 were in EU- 
michael-Olassary parish, and 110 in South Enapdale. — 
Ord. Sur., sh. 29, 1878. 

Lochgoilhead, a yillage and a parish in Cowal dis- 
trict, Argyllshire. The village, at tne head of salt-water 
Loch GoiL (6 miles x 2 to 6^ furl.), is 12^ miles SW 
of Arrochar, by Glencroe; llj SE of Inveraray, by 
Hell's Glen and St Catherine's Ferry ; and 19i NNW of 
Greenock, by water. A peaceful little place, with its 
lovely surroundings of wood and water, mountain and 
glen, it communicates daily bv coach with Inveraray, 
By steamer with Greenock, ana has a post office under 
Greenock, with money order, savings* Dank, and tele- 

Ph departments, an hotel, a steamboat pier, and a 
many villas and pretty cottages. 
The parish, containing also Caibndow hamlet, com- 
prises the ancient parisnes of Lochgoilhead and Eil- 
morich, the former in the S, the latter in the N, and 
down to 1649 comprehended Strachur besides. It is 
bounded K by Glenorchy, KS by Eillin in Perthshire, 
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E by Arrochar, SE by the upper 10} miles of salt-water 
Loch LoNO (J mile broad), SW by Eilmun, W by 
Strachur, and NW by salt-water Loch Fynx and 
Inveraray. Its utmost length, from N to S, is 19 
miles ; its breadth varies between 1 mile and 11 miles ; 
and its area is 110^ square miles or 70,460i acres, of 
which 39,192| belong to the Lochgoilhead section, 191 
are water, 6 tidal water, and 567 f foreshore. The 
northern division, extending from the vicinity of Ben- 
loy to the mountains which screen the northern side of 
Glencroe, includes Ben Bui (3106 feet), Ben Ime(3318), 
Ben Arthur (2891), and Glenfyne. The southern 
division, extending 10} miles down Loch Long and 5 
down Loeh Fyne, is intersected by Loch Goil, and in- 
cludes Glencroe, Glenkinolas, Hell's Glen, Ben- an- 
LooHAiN (2955 feet), Ben Bhsula (2557), Ben Donioh 
(2774), Ben Loohain (2306), and Argyll's Bowlino 
Green. In all twenty-seven summits have a height of 
more than 2000 feet above sea-level, and the surface 
everywhere is wildly mountainous and very rugged, 
abounding in vast bare rocky masses, and in stupendous 
cliffs and precipices. Caves, grottos, and natural vaults 
are very numerous ; streams, rapid and romantic, but all 
of short length of course, run to the several sea lochs ; 
and four snuill lakes, well stored with trout, lie high up 
among the hills. Considerable pendicles of land on the 
coasts and in the glens are well cultivated and highly 
embellished ; and a large aggregate of natural wood 
clothes much of the upland tracts, especially on and 
near the coasts, and charmingly hides or reuevee the 
savageness of the mountain wastes. Eruptive and 
metamorphic rocks predominate; limestone has been 
worked in several quarries ; at the head of Loch Fyne is 
a vein of lead ore, said to be very rich in silver ; and 
jasper, several kinds of spar, and some other interesting 
minends are found. The soil in the bottoms of some of 
tiie glens is rich and fertile ; on patches of the coast 
lands is light, sharp, and sandy ; in the high glens is 
generally wet and spongy, parti}r a deep moss ; and on 
the pastoral uplands is mostly thin, dry, and firm to the 
tread of cattle. The chief antiquities, Ardkinolass, 
Carrick, andDuNDARAVE Castles,arenoticedseparately, 
as also are the mansions of Ardgartan, Ardkinolass, 
and Drihsynie. Four proprietors hold each an annual 
value of £500 and upwards. Lochgoilhead is in the 

Eresbytery of Argyll and the synod of Dunoon ; the 
ving is worth £280. The parish church, at Loch- 
goilhead yillage, is an old building, with 305 sittings ; 
a mission diurch, at Caimdow, has 258. There is also 
a Free Church preaching station of Lochgoilhead ; and 
two public schools, Eilmorich and Lochgoilhead, with 
respective accommodation for 44 and 72 children, had 

(1883) an average attendance of 34 and 78, and grants 
of £45, 19s. and £70, 7s. Valuation (1860) £6305, 

(1884) £10,963, 19s. 7d. Pop. (1801) 1145, (1831) 
1196, (1861) 702, (1871) 766, (1881) 870, of whom 419 
were GaeUc-speaking. — Ord. Sur., shs. 87, 88, 45, 46, 
1871-76. 

Lochinoh Castleb the seat of the Earl of Stair, in Inch 
parish, Wigtownshire, on the W side of Castle-Eennedy 
Loch, Ig mile N of Castie-Eennedy station, this being 
2} miles E by S of Stranraer. Completed in 1867, it is 
a stately Scottish Baronial edifice, with pepper-box 
turrets, corbie-stepped gables, terraced gardens of smgular 
beauty, a splendid pinetum, etc The present and tenth 
Earl, since 1708, is John Hamilton Dalrymple (b. 1819 ; 
sue 1864) ; and the Stair familypossesses 82,666 acres 
in Wigtownshire and 13,827 in Edinburghshire, valued 
at £43,510 and £10,782 per annum. — Ord, Sur,, sh. 3, 
1856. See also Castle-Eennedy, Oxsntoord, and 
Baroany. 

Loohindaal, a bay in Sleat parish. Isle of Skye, Inver- 
ness-shire. It opens from the Sound of Sleat, ooposite 
the mouth of Loch Houm ; washes most of the N£ end 
of the Sleat peninsula ; and is separated by an isthmus 
of only i mile in breadth from the head of Loch Eishart. 

Loch Indal, a sea loch in Islay island, Argyllshire. 
Opening on the S between the MuU of Islay and the 
Point ot Bhynns, and penetrating 12 miles north-north- 
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atfltward to the centre of the island, it measnree 8 miles 
across the entrance, and contracts gradnally over the 
first 42 miles to a breadth of 6} miles. It then 
expands on the E side into Laggan Bay, then over 
the last 6} miles has an average breadth of only about 2 
miles ; and, though all comparatively shallow, is mnch 
frequented by shipping, and abounds in fish. A light- 
house, designated of the Rhvnns of Islay, stands on 
Oversay islet adjacent to the W side of the loch's 
entrance, and shows a flashing light every 6 seconds, 
visible at the distance of 17 nautical miles ; and another 
lighthouse, designated of Loch Indal, stands on Dune 
Point, and shows a fixed white light from N£ b v £ to 
about K by E half E, a red light from about N by £ 
half E to about W half N, and a white light from about 
W half N to SW by W three-quarters W, visible at the 
distance of 12 nautical miles. Dioptric prisms of a 
new form were introduced to the latter lighthouse in 
1869. 

Loohindorb (Gael loeh-an-doirbh, 'the lake of 
trouble '), a loch in the county of Elgin, partly in the 
parish of Edinkillib, but mostly in the parish of 
G&OMBALK, and just touched on the W side { mile from 
the N end by the county of Kairn. It is 2 miles in a 
straight line, or S miles by road, SW of Dava station 
on the Highland railway, and 6 miles in a straight line 
NKW of Grantown. It is 2^ miles long from jnNE to 
SSW, a little over | mile wide at the broadest part near 
the centre, and A mile wide, farther to the SW, at the 
narrowest part, where the county of Nairn touches the 
edge, and 24 feet deep at the deepest part At the 
SSW end it receives the bums of Glentarroch and Feith 
a Mhor Fhir, and several other small bums flow into it 
at other points, while the surplus water is carried off by 
the DoKBOCK Bum, which flows out near the NNE and 
takes a northerlv course to its junction with the Divie, 
and so to tbe Findhobn. The boundary line between 
Edinkillie and Cromdale passes in a straight line from 
the point where the Dorbock leaves the loch, to the W 
side at the narrowest part, just opposite the projection 
below Lochindorb Lodge. The hDls about it, though of 
considerable height, lose a good deal of their effect in 
consequence of the height of the surface of the loch 
itself, which is 969 feet above sea-level, and the effect 
therefore is pretty rather than grand, particularly 
as there is very little wood. On the W the hills rise 
gently to a height of over 1000 feet ; on the £ a little 
more abraptly to Craig Tiribeg (1586) and C&m Ruigh 
na Caorach (1686) ; whSe to the NNE the Knock of Brae- 
morav (1498) towers above the valley of the Dorbock. 
The loch is preserved, and the fishiuff is good, the trout 
weighiuff from i to i lb. Near the N end was the old 
king's highway between Findhom and Spey, which is 
mentioned as early as the time of Alexander II. in 
1236. The historical associations of the loch are impor- 
tant, and are connected with, the castle, the ruins of 
which still remain on a small island of about an acre in 
extent, { mile from the NNE end of the lake, and 360 
yards distant from its £ side. The water round it is 
about 20 feet deep, and the island rises steeply and has 
almost its entire area covered by the castle. It is said 
to be artificial, for, according to the Old Statistical Ac- 
coufUf * great rafts or planks of oak, by the beatine of 
the waters against the old walls, occasionally make tneir 
appearance ; ^Jid Mr James Brown, in his Itownd Table 
Cluby savs tiiat an old gamekeeper in Elgin had once got 
his boat s anchor fixed among cSik planks. The roins at 
present consist of a wall about 21 feet high and 7 feet 8 
inches thick, which forms an irregular quadrangle, with 
round towers with sloping bases at the four comers. 
The length of the quadranele within walls is 180 feet, 
and the width 126. Round this, inside the walls, there 
had been houses all round, but of these no traces now 
remain. On the S side the foundations of the chapel, 40 
feet long, 26 wide, and with walls 8 thick, may still be 
traced ; while to the £ is the square keep. When the Old 
Statistical Account was written in 1798, the whole of the 
towers were standing, though only one is now at all 
entire. There were uien also traces of houses round the 
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inside of the walls, and the principal entrance — a pointed 
arch with a portcullis — ^is described as very fine. The 
portcullis is said now to be at Cawdor Castle. The 
building is of the kind which, from the date of their 
erection, are known as 'Edwardian,' of which other 
examples still remain in Scotland, at Bothwell, Dirleton, 
Eildrummy, and Caerlaverock. Tytler supposes that 
Edward I. merely added to the fortifications, out Taylor, 
in his £dward L vn the North of Scotland, probably 
rightly, thinks that the ereater part of the building was 
erected by Edward's orders between 1808 and 1806. 
Prior to that, the castle, which was much smaller, and 
probably a mere hunting-seat, belonged to the Cumyns, 
Lords of Badenoch, to crash whose power Edward I. 
made his expedition to the N of Scotland in 1308. 
Edward arrived here on 26 Sept, and took up his resi- 
dence in such castle as there then was, while his army 
encamped on the shore to the £. He remained here till 
6 Oct, received the homage of many of the northern 
nobles, and during his intervals of leisure enjoyed the 

CBures of the chase in the surrounding district, which, 
as it now is, was at that time covered with the 
woods of the royal forests of Leanich and Drammjmd. 
Walsingham and John of London mention that, ' when 
he had leisure from war, he indulged in the huntinff 
alike of birds and beasts, and more particularly of staffs p 
while Hardyng in his chronicle advises Edward IvT to 
take with him in the invasion of Scotland ' kennets and 
ratches, and seek out all the forests with hounds and 
homs, as King Edward with itte Longshanks did.' After 
the fall of the English power, it seems to have remained 
a royal castle, probably in the keepinff of the Earls of 
Moray, but during the minority of David II. it was held 
by the Earl of Athole for the EnjB^lish party, and after 
his defeat and death at Eilblane his wife and some other 
ladies fled hither for refuse in 1836. The castle was at 
once besieged by Sir Andrew Murray, the regent, who 
had already won all the other northem strongholds for 
King David. The siege was carried on for some time, 
and traces of the works are still to be seen on the point 
nearest the castle, on the £ side ; but in 1336 Edward 
III. advanced with a large armv, and compelled Murray 
to retreat In 1842 we find the place used as a state 
prison, and in that year William Bulloch, a favourite 
of David II. , and a deserter from the Baliol party, who 
was suspected of hankering after his old associates, 
was imprisoned here and died of cold and hunger. 
When John Dunbar was made Earl of Moray in 
1372, Badenoch was excepted from the grant of 
lands, and the castle became the stronghold of the 
king^s son, the well-known Wolfe of Badenoch, and was 
the place from which he made his descent on Fobrbs 
and Elgin. When Archibald Douglas became Earl of 
Moray he strengthened the castle, and after his fall at 
Arkinholme in 1466, one of the reasons of his for- 
feiture, as set forth in the Act of Parliament, was ' pro 
munitione et fortificatione castrorum de Lochindorb et 
Tamua contra Regem,' and when James II. passed 
north after this, he entrusted the Thane of Cawdor with 
the oversight of the destraction of the fortress, a work 
canied out at the expense of £24. After this time it 
again reverted to the £arls of Moray, who in 1606 sold 
it to an ancestor of the present Earl of Cawdor, and the 
Cawdor family about 1760 sold it to the Earl of Seafield, 
whose property it now is, though the Moray estate still 
reaches the banks of the loch. 

See also Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's Wolfe ofBadeiuKh 
(Edinb. 1827), and his Aecowni of the OrecU Moray Floods 
(Edinb. 1880) ; Taylor's Edward I. in the North of Scot- 
land (Elgin, 1868) ; and chap. xx. of James Brown's 
Jtownd Table Club (Elgin, 1873). 

Loohln-var, a lake in Daliy parish, K Kirkcudbright- 
shire, 6 miles NNfi of Kew Galloway, hyinst 770 feet 
above sea-level, it has an utmost length and breadth of 
4i and 2} furlongs ; sends off a burn south-south-west- 
ward to Ken Water ; is stocked with very fine trout ; 
and contains an islet, with vestiges of the ancient 
baronial fortalice of the Gordons, Knights of Lochinvar, 
ancestors of the Viscounts Kenmure, and one of them 
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the theme of Lady Heron's song in Marmion, * Young 
LoehinTar.'— Ord Sur,, sh. 9, 1868. 

Lochinver. See Asstnt. 

Lochloa. See Tasboltok. 

Loehlee (Gael, loeh-le, 'the smooih lake'), a parish in 
the N of Forfarshire. The district is sometimes known 
as Glenesk. It is bounded N by Aberdeenshire, NE for 
a mile by Kincardineshire, £ by Edxell, S by Lethnot 
and by Cortachy, SW by Clova, and W by Aberdeen- 
shire. The boundary is entirely naturaL Beginning at 
the K£ comer, at the top of Mount Battock, the Tine 
passes down the course of tne Bum of Turret to the North 
£sk, up the North Esk, 1^ mile, to the Bum of Eeeny, 
and up the Bum of Keeny, aud then up the Bum of 
Deuchary to the highest point of the Hill of Wirren 
(2220 feet), and from that westward alone the line of 
watershed between the basin of the North Esk and that of 
the Water of Saughs— the main stream of the West Water 
— the principal summits being West Wirren (2060), 
West Knock (2278), two nameless tops to the W (2272) 
and (2246), Ouys (2424), East Cairn (2618), Muckle 
Oaim (2699), and White Hill (2787). From this point 
onwards the line continues between the upper waters of 
the North Esk and the upner waters of the South Esk 
in Glen Cloya, theprincipal summits being Green Hill 
(2837 feet), Benty Boads (2758), Boustie Lev (2868), and 
Lair of Aldararie (2726), on the borders of Forfarshire 
and Aberdeenshire. From this the line follows the 
watershed between the basins of the North Esk on the 
8 and the Dee on the N, first N by Black Hill of Mark 
(2497 feet) and Fasheilach (2862), and then £ by a name- 
less 8ummit(2170), HairOaim (2208), Mount Keen(8077), 
with its W shoulder (2486 and 2600), Braid Caim (2907), 
Cock Caim (2387), and the ridge between (2478), HiU 
of Oat (2436), Mudlee Bracks (2259), and a summit 
between (2363), Hill of Cammie (2028), and Mount 
Battock ^655). From Lair of Aldararie to midway 
between Hill of Cammie and Mount Battock the line 
coincides with the boundary between the counties of 
Aberdeen and Forfar, and from this on to the Bum of 
Turret with the boundary between the counties of 
Kincardine and Forfar. The greatest length, from ENE 
at Mount Battock to WSW near the Lair of Aldararie, is 
15| miles ; the greatest breadth, from N near Cock Oaim 
to S near West Knock, is 8} miles ; and the area is 58,382 
acres. The surface, as might be expected from the 
ricinity of the parish to the Grampians, is very rough, 
and the aven^ elevation is oyer 800 feet above sea-level. 
Besides the heights already mentioned, there are, between 
the Bum of Turret and the Bum of Tennet, Bennygray 
(1823 feet) and Craig Scales (1648) ; between Bum of 
Tennet and Water of Mark, Hill of Saughs (2141), Hill of 
Donne (2342), Craig Brawlin (1648), Badalair (1188), and 
Hill of Migvie (1288) ; between Glen Mark and Glen Lee 
are Round Hill of Mark (2267X Wolf Craig (2848), and 
Monawee (2276) ; to the S of Glen Lee are East Balloch 
(2781) and Craig Maskeldie (2224); between Loch Lee 
and Glen Eflfock is Caim Caidloch (2117), and further to 
the E is Cowie Hill (1439). The heights are steep and 
rocky, or covered with heath and moss, and the heather 
extends even to the lower elevationa Of the whole 
area only about 2000 acres are arable, the rest is 
sheep-pasture or waste, and the W and SW is an 
extensive deer forest The soil of the arable portion 
is thin and light with a grevelly^ subsoil, and the 
underlying rocbi are primary, with beds of lime- 
stone. In the 16th century an iron mine at Dalbog was 
worked, and later lead ore was mined near Invermark, 
but the quantities are unremunerative. They were, 
however, noted in early times, and the last effort to 
work them was made by the South Sea Company in 
1728 at Craiff Scales. The drainage of the parisn is 
effected by all the head-waten of the North Esk. The 
part to the W of Loehlee church, which is very near the 
centre of the parish, is drained by the Water of Mark 
(NW) and the Water of Lee (W). The former rises on 
the extreme W of the parish, and flows N, NE, and SE 
to its junction with the Lee, near Loehlee church, and 
receives on the N the bums of Fasheilach, Donne, 
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Ladder, Easter, and Branny. The glen through which 
the Mark flows is in some places very wild and pictur- 
esque. The Water of Lee is joined by the Water of 
Unich, which itself receives from the S the bums of 
Loncshank and Slidderies. To the NE of the chureh is 
the Water of Tarf, which receives from the W the bums 
of Adeklmore, Easter, and Kimy, and from the N and 
NE the bums of Cat, Kidloch, Clearach, and Tennet, 
with the bum of Oospit The Tarf is noted for its 
sudden and dangerous freshets. Farther E, on the 
boundary-line, is the Bum of Turret To the E of 
the church the North Esk is joined on the S by the 
Water of Effock with the Bum of (Dochlie, the Bum of 
Dalbrack, and the Bums of Berryhill and Deuchary, 
which unite to form the Bum of Keeny, and besides 
all these there are a very laige number of smaller 
bums. The lochs in the parish are Carlochy and Loch 
Lee. The former lies in the bottom of a great basin- 
shaped hollow on the SE flank of Oaig Maskeldie, 
surrounded by precipices. It contains char, and the 
fishing is good. The latter, about 1^ mile E by N, 
and 900 feet above sea-level, is on the course of the 
Water of Lee. It is 1^ mUe long, and 8 furlonga 
wide at the widest part The fish, which, when full 
grown, weigh from 1 to 8 lbs., are char and treut, 
and permission to fish is easily procured. The patron 
saint of the parish is St Drostan, Abbot of Donegal 
in Ireland, and of Holywood in Wigto\7n8hire, who 
flourished in the end of the 16th centuir. Where 
his cell was it is difficult to say, but probably the site 
is now occupied by the present manse at Droustie. 
This seems a mere corraption of the saint's name, and 
a spring close at hand is known as Dronstie's Well, 
while on Tarfside is Droustie's Meadow, and at Neudoe 
in Edzell is St Drostan's WelL The whole district 
of CaimcroBS hring between the Tarf and the Turret 
belong to St Drostan's Monastery, which was probably 
in this neighbourhood, though Dt Joseph Robertson 
maintained that it was in Edzell. The old chureh, 
which is at the E end of the loch, is sometimes called 
the * Kirk of Droustie ; ' and a deep pool in the Lee has 
the name of 'Monk's Pool,' derived, according to tradi- 
tion, from the right possessed by tiie monks to catch 
salmon in it during Lent In 1884, the parish is men- 
tioned as being a chaplainiy of Lbthnot, and in 1558 
mention is made of a curate, but it was not till 1728 
that it became a senarate charge. Of the oldest church 
that is noticed, notning is known but that it was burned 
in 1645 by the soldiera of the Marquis of Montrose. 
It probably was on the same site as the present old 
kirk, at the E end of the loch, in a very picturesque 
position. This building was originally thatched, but 
was slated in 1784. The present parish chureh, which is 
a mile to the eastward, was built in 1808, and contains 
270 sittings. The Free chureh, built in 1843, is farther 
to the E, and i mile NE of the village of Tarfside. It 
contains 250 sitting and in 1881 was adomed with 
two stained-fflass windows by Messra Ballantine, to the 
memory of Lord Dalhousie and Dr Guthrie, the former 
of whom chiefly buUt the chureh, whilst the latter 
worehipped within its walls for upwards of twenty 
summers. The Episcopal church (St Drostane), at 
Tarfside, was built in 1878-79 by Lord Forbes, in 
memory of the late Rev. Alex. Forbes, Bishop of 
Brechin (1817-75). The church, which is Firat 
Pointed in style, was consecrated in 1880 ; it has 185 
sittings, and there are three stained-glass windows and 
a fine font Tarfside, near the junction of the Tarf 
and N Esk, is now the only village in the narish, the 
older Qlenlee or Kirkton being ffone. It has a sub- 
post office under Brechin, the Episcopal church and 
parsonage, the i>ublic school, and a masonic lodge (St 
Andrews). Tnis body, on its institution in 1821, 
erected St Andrew's Tower on Modlach Hill, to afford 
a refuge to benighted traveUen who might be caught 
in snowstorms. The caim on the top of Migvie or 
Rowan Hill, to the W, was erected in 1866 by the 
late Earl of Dalhousie (1805-80) as a fiimily memo- 
rial, the names of himself, his wife, his brothera, and 
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his Bisten being engraved on a dab at the bottom. 
The only seat in the parish is Invermark Lodge (the 
Earl of Dalhousie— bom 1847 ; sue 1880), W of the 
rarish church ; and close by are the ruins of Invermark 
Oaistle, a fine sanare tower on a commanding site, close 
to the North Esk. It remained almost entire down to the 
erection of the present parish church, when all the out- 
buildings were pulled down, and the interior of the 
tower itself cleared out, in order that the materials 
might be used for that building. It has a curious old 
door made of iron, said to haye been mined and smelted 
on the Farm of Tarfside. It seems to date from the 
earlier portion of the 16th century, and to have had a 
moat fiUed from the Mark, the mouth of which seems 
at one time to have been closer to it It commands the 
important pus of Mount Keen to Deeside. Built by 
one of the lindsays, it is now in the possession of the 
Earl of Dalhousie. The parish is traversed bv a dis- 
trict road from Edzell up the basin of the North Esk, and 
there are a number of connecting roads to the £, the W 
being, as mi^ht be imagined, entirely destitute of any 
communication. A track leads from the church up 
Glen Mark and Ladder Bum by a winding path known 
as ' The Ladder,' across Mount Keen and by Glen 
Tanner to Deeside. It was along this that the Queen 
and Prince Albert travelled 20 Sept 1861, on their 
expedition to Fettercaim. The Lochlee part is thus 
described in Leaves fr&m the Journal of our Life in the 
Hiqhiands (1868) : ' We came in sight of a new ooun^, 
and looked down a very fine glen — OUn Mark, We 
descended by a very steep but winding path, called 
The Ladder, very gmnd and wild ; the water mnning 
through it is called The Ladder Bum. It is very fine 
indeed, and very striking. There is a small forester's 
lodge at the veiy foot of it The pass is quite a narrow 
one ; you wind along a very steep and rough path, but still 
it was quite easy to ride on it, as it zigzags along. We 
crossed the bum at the bottom, where a picturesque 
group of "shearers" were seated, chiefly women, the 
older ones smoking. They were returning urom the south 
to the north, whence they came. We rode up to the little 
cottage ; and in a little room of a regular Highland 
cabin, with its usual "press bed," we had luncheon. 
This place is called Invermark, and is 4^ miles from 
Corrie Vruaeh. After luncheon, I sketched the fine 
view. The steep hill we came down immediately 
opposite the Iraeper's lodge, is called Oraig Boedoek, 
and a very fine isolated craggy hill which rises to the 
left— over-topping a small and wild glen — ^is called the 
SUl of Down, We mounted our ponies a little after 
three and rode down OUn Mark, stopping to drink 
some water out of a very pure well, called The White 
Well; and crossing the Mark several times. As we 
approached the Manse oj Loch Lu the glen widened, 
and the old Cattle of Jnvermark came out extremely 
well ; and, surrounded by woods and oom-fields, in 
which thepeople were " shearing," looked most pictur- 
esque. We turned to the ri«;ht and rode up to the old 
rumed castle, which is half covered with ivy. We 
then rode up to Lord Dalhousie's shooting-lodge, where 
we dismounted. It is a new and very pret^ house, 
built of granite, in a very fine position overlookiDg the 
glen, with wild hills at the back. . . . We passed 
through the drawing-room and went on a few yards to 
the end of a walk, wnence you see Loch Lee, a wild but 
not laige lake, closed in by mountains.' In com- 
memoration of the visit, the late Earl of Dalhousie 
erected a granite well at the White WelL It bears the 
inscription 'Her Migesty Queen Victoria and His Boyal 
Highness The Prince Consort visited this well and 
drank of its refreshing waters on the 20th September 
1861<-the year of Her Majesty's great sorrow;' and 
round the basin is 

* Best trayeller. on this lonel 
And drink and pmy for Sool 

On 19 Sept 1865, the Queen and Princess Helena 
' drank with sorrowing hearts from this very well where 
just four years ago I had drunk with my beloved Albert 
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... We afterwards had some tea dose by ; and tlus 
fine wide glen was seen at its best, lit up as it was by 
the eveninff sun, warm as on a summer s day, without 
a breath of air, the sky becoming pinker and pinker, 
the hills themselves, as you looked down the glen, 
assuming that beautifully glowing tinffe which they do 
of an evening. The Highlanders ana ponies grouped 
around the well had a most picturesque efiect. And 
yet to me all seemed strange, unnatural, and sad' 
{More Leaves from the JounuU, 1884). On Migvie 
or Bowan HiU are a number of cairns traditionaUy 
but wrongly asserted to be connected with an engage- 
ment between Brace and Cumyn in 1307. There 
was certainly a meeting between their forces ; but 
Cumyn either sued for peace or ran away without 
fightmg. A stone with a rudely incised figure of a cross 
is pointed out as the position of Brace's standard, but 
it IS probably a boundary mark of church lands. Other 
objects worthy of notice are the standing stones at 
CoJmeallie ; the Court Hill, S of Modlach Hfll, probably 
an old law hill ; St Fillan's Well, beside the Bum of 
Gleneffock ; Eagil's or Edzell's Loup, where the young 
laird of Edzell leaped across the liarK when pursued by 
the Earl of Crawford ; Bonnymune's Cave, near Cnr- 
mand Hill, where the laird of Balnamoon resided for a 
time after the battle of Culloden ; Johnny Eidd's Hole 
(all these three are in Glenmark). At Gilfumman there 
was formerly a fine rocking-stone, but it has been thrown 
down. Near Carlochy is a small cave called Gryp's 
Chamber, after a robber of that name who lived in it 
In the churchyard at the old church is a memorial of 
Alexander Ross (1699-1784), the author of ffelenore, or 
the Fortunate Shepherdess, and of other shorter pieces, 
who was long schoolmaster of Lochlee, and who died 
there. The monument was erected by public subscrip- 
tion, and was at f^t erected in the new churchyard, 
but the Earl of Dalhousie removed it' in 1856, and placed 
it near Boss's ^ve. 

The parish is in the presbytery of Brechin and the 
synod of Angus and Meams, and the living is worth 
£280 a year. The only proprietor is the Earl of Dal- 
housie. Originally belonging to the Lindsays, the 
district passed to the Panmure family, and on tne Earl 
of Panmure's forfeiture in 1716 was sold to the York 
Buildings Company, but was afterwards recovered for 
its present possessors, Lochlee public school at Tarf- 
side, with accommodation for 91 pupils, had in 1882 an 
attendance of 80, and a grant of £84. Valuation (1867) 
£1478, (1884) £3941, 6s. Pop. (1801) 541, (1881) 558, 
(1861) 496, (1871) 424, (1881) 869.— (?rd Sur., shs. 66, 
65, 1871-70. See Andrew Jervise's Land qf the Lindsays 
(Edinb. 1858 ; 2d ed. 1882). 

Lochlin or TiOohaTIn, an ancient castle in the NE 
comer of Feam parish, Ross-shire, on a little eminence 
Zi furlong ENE of Loch Eye, and 4} miles E by S of 
Tiin. Said to be more than five centuries old, it com- 
prises two square towers, 20 and 88 feet broad, standing 
conjointly comer to comer, and 60 feet high. It has 
one large turret on the lesser square, and two others 
on the greater square ; and it figures conspicuously in a 
wide extent of luidscape. —Orti. Sur,, sh. 94, 1878. 

Lochmaben, a town and parish of Annandale, Dum- 
friesshire. A royal, parliamentary, and police buiffh, 
the town stands 188 net above sea-level, amid a perfect 
cordon of lakes, and within 9 furlongs of the right bank 
of the Annan. Its station, on a oranch line of the 
Caledonian, is lOJ miles NE of Dumfries, 4} WNW of 
Lockerbie, 52 SSE of Carstairs, 79^ S by W of Edin- 
burgh, and 88i SSE of Glasgow ; whilst by road it is 15 
S of Moffat, 65 S by W of Edinburgh, 8 K£ of Dumfries, 
and 18 NNW of Annan. ' Lochmaben,' says Mr 
Graham, ' is situated in the beautiful vale of the Annan, 
and, though an inland town, has much more of the 
aquatic than many seaports. There are no less than 
seven lochs arouna it, and the rivers Annan, Einnel, 
and Ae are in the immediate vicinity. Viewed from the 
Pinnacle Hill or some other neignbouring height, it 
seems, like the city of Venice, to rise from the water. 
Nor are the beauties of hill and valley wanting. North- 
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ward the yiew is only stopped by tbe Moffat and 
Queensberry Hills ; the Beacon and Pinnacle Hills 
bound the western side of the valley, and Brunswark 
the eastern ; whilst to the S lies Annandale stretched 
to view, the eye at last restine on Skiddaw and Scafell. 
The town itself is reffolarly built Its High Street, i 
mile long, is wide and spacious. At the S end stands 
the parisn church, at tne N end are the town-hall 
and market-place. Until within the last few years 
most of the houses were thatched with straw, but 
now there is only one that has not been roofed with 
more stable materials. There are no buildings of 
much pretension, but two or three deserve a passing 
notice. 

The new town-hall, successor to one of 1723, is a 
handsome edifice in the Scottish Baronial style, erected 
in 1878 from designs by the late David Bryce, R.S.A., 
at a cost of over £2000. Since 1879 six of its win- 
dows have been filled with stained glass. In front, 
on the site of the ancient market-cross, is a freestone 
statue, 8 feet high, of Bobert Bruce, by Mr John 
Hutchison, B.S.A., unveiled on 18 Sept. 1879, and 
surmounting a pedestal of Dalbeattie granite, 10 feet 
high. The parish church, built in 1818-20 at a cost 
of £8000, is a Gothic structure, with 1400 sittings, 
a bold square tower, and two good bells, one of which 
is said to have been the gift of the Pope to Robert 
Bruce. Its predecessor, at the W side of the town, 
on the shore of the Kirk Loch, was a Gothic edifice, 
with a large choir, dedicated to St Mary Magdalene. 
The Maxwells, after their defeat by the Johnstones in 
the battle of Drvfe Sands (Dec 1693), having taken 
refuge in this church, the Johnstones fired it, and 
forced them to surrender. Near the site of it is St 
Maffdalene's Well, enclosed with a stone and lime 
wall, and roofed with freestone. The Free church, 
built in 1844 at a cost of £800, and greatly improved 
in 1867, contains 700 sittings; and a U.P. church, 
on a rising-ground in the northern division of the 
town known as Barras, was built in 1818, and contains 
800 sittings. Lochmaben has a post office, with money 
order, savings' bank, and telegraph departments, a 
branch of the National Bank, a local savings' bank, 
5 insurance agencies, 8 hotels, a gas company, a 
masonic lodge, 2 curUng dubs, a reading ana recrea- 
tion room, and a boating club. Monday is market- 
day ; fairs for the sale of pork are neld on the 
first and third Mondays of Jan., Feb., and March, 
the fourth Monday of Nov., and the second and fourth 
Mondays of Dec. ; and one for pork and seeds is hdd 
on the fourth Monday of March. A considerable 
manufacture of coarse linen doth, for sale unbleached 
in the English market, was at one time carried on, but 
has many years been extinct; and the weaving of 
stockings and shirts is now the only industry. To-day 
the town, in many respects, is nothing better than 
many a village, but it looms large and important 
when seen through the haze of antiquity. Under the 
fosterage of the Bruces it must have sprung into 
vigour Defore the dose of the 12th century, and probably 
soon acquired more consequence than any other town 
in the SW of Scotland. lake other Border towns, it 
suffered severdy and lost its records from the incursions 
of the English ; but it is traditionally asserted to 
have been erected into a royal bui^h soon after Bruce's 
accession to the throne. Its latest charter, granted 
in 1612 by James YI., confirms all the earlier charters. 
In 1463 the town was burned by the English, under 
the Earl of Warwick ; and in 1484 the recreant Earl 
of Douglas and the treacherous Duke of Albany attempted 
to plunder it on St Magdalene's fair day, but were 
repelled by the inhabitants. The corporation consists 
of a provost, a bailie, a dean of guild, a treasurer, 
and five councillors. They once possessed considerable 
property, but so squandered and alienated it as to 
become bankrupt ; and the corporation revenue now 
is only from £10 to £45. Lochmaben unites with 
DuMFAiBS, Annan, Sanquhar, and Kirkcudbright in 
returning a member to parliament The munidpal and 
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the parliamentary constituency numbered 210 and 166 
in 1884, when the annual value of real property 
amounted to £2794 (£2257 in 1873). Pop. of royal 
burgh (1861) 1644, (1871) 1627, (1881) 1539 ; of par- 
liamentary and police burgh (1841) 1328, (1851) 1092, 
(1871) 1244, (1881) 1216, of whom 634 were females. 




Seal of Lochmaben. 

Houses in parliamentary burgh (1881) 299 inhabited, 13 
vacant, 4 building. 

Lochmaben Castle, the ancestral residence of the 
Bruce, stands 1 mile SSE of the burgh, on the extreme 
I>oint of a heart-shaped peninsula which juts a con- 
siderable way into the S side of the Ciastle Loch. 
Across the isthmus at the entrance of the peninsula 
are vestiges of a deep fosse, which admitted at both 
ends the waters of the lake, and converted the site 
of the castle into an island, and over which a well- 
guarded drawbridge gave or refused in^press to the 
interior. Within this outer fosse, at bnef intervals, 
are a second, a third, and a fourth, of similar character. 
The last, stretching from side to side of the penin- 
sula immediately at the entrance of the castle, was 
protected in front by a strong arched wall or ledge, 
behind which a besieged force could shield themselves 
while they galled, at a distance, an a^proachinff foe, 
and midway was spanned by a drawbridge which led 
into the interior building, and was probably the last 
post an enemy required to force in order to master 
the fortress. Two ardiways at the north-eastern and 
south-western angles of the building, through which 
the water of the fosse was recdved or emptied, remain 
entire. But no idea can now be formed of the original 
beauty or polish either of this outwork or of the 
magnificent pile which it helped to defend. Vandal 
hands began generations ago to treat the castle of 
the Bruce as a convenient quarry ; and, for the sake 
of the stones, thev have peeled away every foot of 
the ashlar work wnich lined the exterior and the in- 
terior of its walls. So far has barbarian rapadty 
been carried, that now only the heart or packing of 
some of the walls is left, exhibiting giant masses of 
small stones and lime, irregularly huddled together, 
and nodding to their fall. Many portions of the pile 
have tumbled from aloft, and lie strewed in heaps 
upon the ground, the stone and the lime so fitmiy 
cemented that scarcely any effort of human power 
can disunite them. The castle, with its outworks, 
covered about 16 acres, and was the strongest fortress 
of the Border country, all but impregnable till the 
invention of gunpowder. But what remains can hardly 
suggest, even to fancy itsdf, the greatness of what 
that which Vandalism has stolen. Only one or two 
small apartments can be traced, and they stand in 
the remoter part of the castle, and exdte but little 
interest The endosed space around is natuzally 
barren, fitted only for the raising of wood ; and 
its present growth of trees harmonises well with 
tbe ruin. Tne view of the loch and of the dr- 
cungacent scenery, from all points in the vicinity, 
is calmly beautiful. The date of the castle is un- 
certain, but probably was the latter part of the 
18th century — ^the period of the competition for the 
Grown. 
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Tradition, thoiigh unsupported by documentary evi- 
dence, asserts this castle to have been not the onginal 
Lochmaben residence of the Bruces, but only a successor 
of enlarged dimensions and augmented strength. A 
little mj S of the town, on the NW side of the loch, is 
a large nsing-ground called Castle Hill, which is pointed 
out as the site of the original castle, and even as the 
allc^d birthplace of the first royal Bruce. That a 
building of some description anciently crowned the 
eminence, is evident from the remains of an old wall 
an inch or two beneath the surface of the summit, and 
from the vestiges of a strong and deep intrenchment 
carried completely round the case. Tradition says that 
the stones of this edifice were transferred from the 
Castle Hill across the intervening part of the lake, to 
the point of the heart-shaped peninsula on the southern 
shore, as materials for the more recent erection ; and it 
adds, that a causeway was constructed, and still exists, 
across the bed of the lake, to facilitate their conveyance. 
But here monuments, documents, and physical pro- 
babilities, concur in refusing corroborative evidence. 
The Castle Hill commands a fine view of the burgh, of 
the adjacent lakes, and of a considerable expanse of the 
Howe of Annandale. Kear it is a lower hill or mount, 
the Gallows Hill, on which in ancient times stood a for- 
midable sallows, seldom seen during the Border wars 
without the dangling appendace of one or two reivers. 
The baronial courts of Lochmi^en, and even occasional 
warden courts, were probably held on the summit of 
the Castle Hill, whence the judges beheld their sen- 
tences promptlv carried into execution. 

Bobert the brus of Cleveland, a grandson of that 
noble knieht of Normandy who came into England with 
William the Conqueror, and first possessed the manor of 
Skelton, was a comrade in arms of our David I. while 
prince, and received from him, when he came to the 
throne in 1124, the lordship of Annandale, with a right 
to eigoy his castle there, and all the customs apper- 
taining to it A charter, muted by William the Lyon 
to Robert, third Lord of Annandale, confirming to him 
the property held by his father in that district, is dated 
at Lochmaoen. This is supposed to have been granted 
between 1166 and 1174. Robert, fourth Lord of Annan- 
dale, wedded Isobel, second daughter of David, Earl of 
Huntin^on, the youngpr brother of William the Lyon, 
thus laying the foundation of the roval house of Bruce. 
Their son, Robert, the competitor for the throne, and 
the grandfather of Robert I., died at his castle of Loch- 
maMn in 1295. In the year preceding his death he 

S anted a charter, dated thence, confirming a convention 
tween the monks of Melrose and those of Holm- 
cultram. ' The old castle of Lochmaben, ' says Chalmers 
in his Caledonia, ' continued the chief residence of this 
fieonily during the 12th and 13th centuries. Robert de 
Bruce, the first Earl of Carrick, of l^is dynasty, 
probably re|)aired the castle at Annan.' As a stone 
from the ruins of Annan Castle bears his name, with 
the date 1300, the conjecture seems to be formed with 
great probability that the family had continued previ- 
ously to reside at Lochmaben. 

In July 1298 Edward took possession of Lochmaben 
Castle ; and in 1800 he strengthened it and the castle of 
Dumfries, placing adequate garrisons in ^em, with 
ample supplies, and appointing a governor for each. 
Hither fled Bruce in 1304, on his way from London, 
before erecting his royal standard. Having met, near 
the west marches, a traveller on foot, whose appearance 
aroused suspicion, he found, on examination, that he 
was the bearer of letters from Comyn to the English 
king, urging the death or immediate imprisonment of 
Bruce. He beheaded the messenger, and pressed 
forward to his castle of Lochmaben, where he arrived 
on the seventh day after his departure from London. 
Hence he proceeded to Dumfries, where the fatal inter- 
view between him and Comyn took place. 

At the accession of the Bruce to the Scottish throne, 

he conferred his paternal inheritance, with its chief seat, 

the castle of Locnmaben, on Randolph, Earl of Moray. 

When Edward IIL obtained from Edward Baliol the 
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county of Dumfries as part of the price for helping him 
to a dependent throne, he appointed a variety of officers 
over Lochmaben Castle, and garrisoned the fortress 
in defence of the cause of England. In 1342 the 
Scots made a strenuous attempt to capture the castle, but 
were repulsed ; and next year the forces of David II., 
whom he was leading into England, were stoutly re- 
sisted and harassed by its garrison. David, exasperated 
b^ the repeated disasters inflicted on him, in 1346 
vigorously assaulted the fortress, took it, and executed 
Selby its governor. But after the battle of Durham, 
which speedily followed, the castle changed both its 
proprietor and its tenants. John, Earl of Moray, fall- 
ing in that battle, the castle passed by inheritance to 
his sister, Agnes, the Countess of March, and from her 
was transmitted, through the reigns of Robert II. and 
Robert III., to her son, Earl George ; whilst David IL 
becoming the EngUsh king's prisoner, the castle once 
more opened its gates to an English garrison. Even 
after David II. 's restoration, Edward III. retained the 
district of Annandale, and kept the fortress well 
garrisoned to defend it ; but though connived at by the 
pusillanimity of the Scottish king, his dominion was 
pent up by the bravery of the people within the narrow 
limits of the castle. Sallies of the garrison provoked 
frequent retaliations, occasioned incursions into Eng- 
land, and led, in particular, to a hostile foray (1880) 
into Westmoreland, and the carnring away of great 
booty from the fair of Penrith. In 1884 Uie Earl of 
Douglas and Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway, 
whose territories had been infested by the garrison, 
inarched in strong force a^inst the castle, besieged and 
captured it, and, oy effecting its reduction, expelled the 
English from Annandale. In 1409 the castle was re- 
signed bv the Earl of March to the Regent Albany, and 
conferred, along with the lordship of ^nandale, on the 
Earl of Douglas. In 1450, when the Earl of Orkney 
was sent to ouell some outrages of the dependants of a 
Douglas, ana, though acting by the king's authority, 
was opposed and defied, James II. inarched an army 
into Annandale, and took and garrisoned Lochmaben 
Castle. In 1455, in common with the lordships of 
Annandale and Eskdale, the castle became the property 
of the Crown by the attainder of the Earl of Douglaa 
Till the union of the Crowns it was preserved aa a 
Border strength, and belonged either to the kings per- 
sonally or to their sons; and it was maintained and 
managed by a special governor. 

From 1608 to 1506, James lY. made great repain and 
improvements on the castle, and built within it a larse 
halL In 1504, during a public progress through the 
southern parts of his Kingdom, he paid it a personal 
visit. In 1511 he committed the keeping of it for seven 
yean, with manv perquisites, to Robert Lauder of the 
nass. During the minority of James Y., Robert, Lord 
Maxwell, being a favoured counsellor of the queen- 
mother, was by her intrusted with the keeping of the 
castles of Lochmaben and Threave for nineteen yean, 
with the usual privileges. In 1565, when Queen Mary 
chased into Dumfriesshire those who had broken into 
rebellion on account of her marriage with Damley, she, 
accompanied by him, visited Lochmaben Castle, which 
was then in the keeping of Sir John Maxwell In 1588, 
when James YI., in the prosecution of his quarrel with 
Lord Maxwell, summoned his various castles to sur- 
render, Lochmaben Castle offered some resistance, but, 
after two days' siege, was given up. In 1612 the 
govemorahip of the castle, together with the baronv of 
Lochmaben, was granted to John Murray, ' grome of his 
Maiesties bedchidmer,' who was created Viscount of 
Annan and Lord Murray of Lochmaben, and afterwards 
Earl of Annandale. From him descended the noble 
family of Stormont, now merged in that of Mans- 
field. The title of constable and hereditary keeper 
of tiie palace of Lochmaben is borne by Mr Hope 
Johnstone of Annandale, as representative of the 
Annandale marquisate. The governor of the castle had 
a salary of £300 Scots, and the fishing of the lochs. 
He had also, for the maintenance of the garrison, from 
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every parish of Annandale, what was called laird a 
mairt, or a lairdner mart cow, which, it was reqnired, 
shonld be one of the fattest that could be produced, 
besides thirty-nine meadow ceese and ' Fasten's e*en ' 
hens. So late as the first hatf of last century this tax 
was exacted. Although the right of fishing in all the 
lochs was granted, by a charter of James vl., to the 
biugh of Lochmaben, yet the proprietors of the castle 
enjoyed the exdusive privilege of fishing in the Castle 
and Mill Lochs with boats, nets, etc.— a privilege, 
however, disputed by the townsfolk, who now exercise 
the right of fishing in all the lochs. About the 
year 17S0 the inhabitants of Annandale, galled by the 
exactions of the Marquis of Annandale, the governor, 
resisted payment of his wonted claims, stoutly litigated 
his rights, and obtained from the Court of Session a 
decree forbidding the future levying of his usual receipts. 
At the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions in 1747, the 
Marquis claimed £1000 as coinpensation for his governor- 
ship ; but was not allowed a farthing. 

The dilapidation of the castle was probably commenced 
not long after the place was abandoned as useless ; but 
it must nave been mainly incited by the triumph of the 
people over pretensions based on the sinecure office of 
Its noble governor. Our good old Bellenden, in his 
translation of Boece (1536), has given a very curious 
picture of the character of the ancient inhabitants of tiiis 
district, and of the original reason of the erection of the 
castle. ' In Annandau is ane loch namit Lochmaben, 
fyue mylis of lenth, and foure of breid, full of uncouth 
fiische. Besyde this loch is ane castell, vnder the same 
name, maid to dant the incursion of theuis. For nocht 
allanerlie in Annandail, bot in all the dalis afore rehersit, 
ar mony Strang and wekit theuis, inuading the cuntr^ 
with perpetuali thift, reif, k slauchter, quhen tbay s^ 
ony trublus tyme. Thir theuis (becaus thay haue Inglis- 
men thair perpetuali ennymes lyand dry marche upon 
thair nixt oordour) inuadis Ingland with continewal 
weris, or ellis with quiet thift ; and leiffis ay ane pure 
and miserabill l3rfe. In the l^e of peace, thay are so 
accustomit with thift, that thay can nocht desist, bot 
inuadis the cuntre — ^with ithand heirschippis. This vail 
of Annand wes sum tyme namit Ordouitia, and the pepill 
namit Ordoulces, quhais cruelteis wes sa f;ret, that tnay 
abhorrit nocht to eit the flesche of voiding prisoneris. 
The wyuis vsit to slay thair husbandis, quhen thay wer 
found cowartis, or discomfist be thair ennymes, to five 
oocasioun to otheris to be more bald & hardy qtmen 
danger occurrit ' Whatever might be their character in 
that early period, they have in later ages showed, at 
least, a good deal of humour in their depredations. Of 
this we nave an amusing proof in the baJlad of the 
Lochmaben ffarptr, who, having been seized with a 
strong attachment to the LoiS Warden's 'Wanton 
Brown,' made his way to Carlisle Castle, blind though 
he was, and so enchanted the whole company, and even 
the minions, by the charms of his music, that he found 
means, hot only to send off the warden's charger, but to 
persuade him, that while he wae exerting himself to the 
utmost to gratify the company, some one had stolen his 
'gude gray mare,' and thus to secure far more than the 
value of all his pretended loss ; 

' " Allace ! allace ! '* quo the cunning auld harper, 
'* And ever allace that I cam here ! 
In Scotland 1 lost a braw cowt fool ; 
In England they've stown my gude gray mare !" 
< Then aye he harped, and Mre he carped ; 

Soe sweet were the harpmgs he let them hear : 
He was paid for the fool he had never loet» 
And three times ower for his "gade gray mate.'" 

The parish of Lochmaben, containing also the villages 
of Templand, Hightae, Greenhill, Heck, and Small- 
holm, is bounded N by Johnstone, £ by Applegarth and 
Dryfesdale, S by Dalton and Mouswald, W by Torthor- 
wald and Tinwald, and NW by EirkmichaeL Its 
utmost len^, from N bv W to S by £, is 9 miles ; its 
breadth vanes between l| furlong and 4 miles ; and its 
area is 11,8672 acres, of which 655 are water. The 
AiTNAN, in mazy folds, flows 102 miles south-by-east- 
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ward along or close to all the eastern border ; Kinkel 
Water winds 4| miles south-south-eastward through the 
northern interior, tUl it falls into the Annan at a point 
1$ mile KE of the town ; and the Einnel itself is joined 
bv the Water of As, flowing 1^ mile north-eastward 
along the Eirkmichael boundary and through the north- 
western interior. Six lakes, with their utmost length 
and breadth in furlongs, are Castle Loch (6 x 5^) and 
Hightae Loch (2J x 11), to the S of the town ; Eirk 
Loch (3i X li), to the SW ; Mill Loch (8 x IJ) and 
Upper Loch (IJxl), to the NW; and Halleath or 
Broomhill Loch (4x2}), to the £. Under Castle 
Loch we have noticed the vendace, which is also taken 
in MOl Loch. Over most of the area the surface sinks 
little below 140, and little exceeds 230, feet above 
sea-level ; but in the SW it rises to 788 feet at Carthat 
Hill, 816 at the Mouswald boundary, and 803 at the 
Tortiborwald boundary. Permian red sandstone, suit- 
able both for masonry and for roofing, has been largely 
quarried at Corncockle Moor, and there presents fossil 
reptilian footprints. The soil towards the W is light 
and gravelly, but elsewhere is uncommonly rich, con- 
sisting over a larse area of the finest alluvial loam, 
occasionally 9 feet deep, and evervwhere growing capital 
crops. The land is too valuable to admit more than 
some 90 acres of plantation ; but it is finely enclosed, and 
sheltered by rows of trees. Excepting three small 
mosses, which are of value for fuel, the whole parish is 
capable of cultivation, though a largish proportion is 
disposed in meadow-land and pasture. Overlooking the 
Mill Loch, i mile NW of the town, is a rising-ground 
called Woody or Dinwoody Castle. The summit shows 
no vestiges of building, but is surrounded with a very 
distinct trench. In a field SW of the town is the 
circular trace of a tower, which is called Cockie's Field, 
from one John Cock, or O'Cock, who resided in it, and 
was one of the most renowned freebooters of Annandale. 
An old ballad, still extant, details his feats of arms, 
dilates on his personal strength, and narrates the manner 
of his death. A i)arty of the king's foresters, to whom 
he had been an intolerable pest, and whom he had 
relieved of many a fat deer, chancing one day to find 
him asleep in the forest, cautiously beset him, and were 
bent on his destruction. John suddenly awaking, and 
perceiving at once the snare into which he had fallen, 
and the hopelessness of escape, resolved to sell his life 
dearly, and ere they could overpower him, laid seven of 
iheir number dead at his feet. In the S W comer of the 
parish is a large and artificial mound of earth, per- 
fectly circular, quite entire, and terminating in a sharp 
tower. It is called both Bockhall Moat and the Beacon 
Hill, and possibly served both as a moat or seat of feudal 
justice, and as a beacon-post for descrying the move- 
ments of Border marauders, and giving the alarm. Its 
position is on the summit of a low but cons]picuous ridge 
which divides Nithsdale, or rather the distnct of Lochar 
Moss, from Annandale, and commands a map-like and 
very brilliant view of a large part of the champaign 
country of Dumfriesshire, a portion of Gfalloway, and all 
the Solway Firth. The parish has remains of several 
Roman encampments ; ana must have been traversed by 
Agricola, along a route easily traced, on his march 
from Brunswark Hill to Olota and Bodotria. On 
tiie lands of Bokele, or Bockhall, there anciently 
stood an endowed chapel, the pertinents of which, 
though seized by lay hands at the Reformation, now 
yield some proceeds to the parish minister. Some other 
pre-Reformation chapels existed in the parish, but cannot 
now be very distinctly traced. Spedlins Tower has been 
noticed under Jabdins Hall. 

The four villages of Heck, Greenhill, Hightae, and 
Smallholm, with the lands around them, form the 
barony of Lochmaben, or the Fourtowns. The lands 
are a large and remarkably fertile tract of holm, extend- 
ing along the W side of the Annan, from the vicinity of 
Lochmaben Castle to the southern extremity of the 
parish. The inhabitants of the villages are proprietors 
of the lands, and hold them by a species of tenure, 
nowhere else known in Scotland except in the Orkney 
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Islands. From time immemorial they hare been called 
'the King's kindly tenants,' and occasionally the 
'rentallers' of the Crown. The lands originally be- 
longed to the kings of Scotland, or formed part of their 
E roper patrimony, and were granted, as is generally 
eheyed, by Bruce, the Lord of Annandale, on his 
inheriting the throne, to his domestic servants or to 
the garrison of the castle. The rentallers were bound 
to provision tlie royal fortress, and probably to carry 
arms in its defence. They have no charter or seisin, 
but hold their title by mere possession, yet can alienate 
their property by a deed of conveyance, and by procur- 
ing for the purchaser enrolment in the rental-book of the 
Earl of Mansfield. The new possessor pays a small fee, 
ts^es n^ his succession without service, and in his turn 
is proprietor simply by actual possession. The tenants 
were, m former tames, so annoyed by the constables of 
the castle that they twice made appeals to the Crown, 
and on both occasions — in the reigns respectively of 
James VI. and Charles II. — they obtained orders, under 
the royal sign-manual, to be allowed undisturbed and 
full possession of their singular rights. In more recent 
times, at three several dates, these rights were formally 
recognised by the Scottish Court of Session and the British 
House of Peers. A chief part of the lands existed till 
the latter half of last century in the form of a commonty, 
but it was then, by mutual agreement, divided ; and 
being provided, in its several parcels, with neat sub- 
stantial farm-houses, and brought fully into cultiva- 
tion, it soon became more valuable than the original 
^otments immediately adiacent to the villages. More 
tlum a moiety of the lands, however, has been purchased 
piecemeal by the proprietor of Rammerscales, whose 
mansion-house is in the vicinity, within the limits of 
Dalton parish. But such portions as remain unalienated 
exhibit, in tiie persons of their owners, a specimen of 
rustic and Lilhputian aristocracy unparalleled in the 
kingdom. If the possession of landed property in a 
regular line of ancestry for several generations is what 
confers the dignity of gentieman, that title may be 
justly claimed by a community whose fathers have 
owned and occupied their ridges and acres from the 
13th century. Their names run so in clusters that 
soubriquets are very ffenerally in use. Richardson is 
commonest, then Rae, Kennedy, Nicholson, and Wright. 
These names were borne by companions of Wallace and 
Bruce in their struggles agunst tne usurping Edward. 

Mansions, noti^ separately, are Elshibshiblds 
Tower and Hallbath ; and 8 proprietors hold each an 
annual value of £500 and upwards, 11 of between £100 
and £500, 14 of from £50 to £100, and 49 of from £20 
to £50. Lochmaben is the seat of a presbytery in the 
synod of Dumfries ; the living is worth £884. A Free 
church at Hightae, built for a ReUef congregation in 
1796, and afterwards Reformed Presbyterian, was restored 
in 1883. Three public schools — Hightae, Lochmaben, 
and Templand — witii respective accommodiation for 152, 
425, and 94 children, had (1882) an average attendance 
of 72, 283, and 75, and grants of £51, 15s., £247, 12s., 
and £68, Ss. Valuation (1860) £10,502, (1884) £18,997, 
6s. 4d. Pop. (1801) 2053, (1831) 2795, (1861) 8087, 
(1871) 3085, (1881) 2816.— Ord. Sur,, sh. 10, 1864. 

The presbyte^ of Lochmaben comprises the parishes 
of Appfegarth, Dalton, Dryfesdale, Hutton, Johnstone, 
Kirkmichael, Eirkpatrick-Juxta, Lochmaben, Moffat, 
Mouswfidd, St Mungo, Tundergarth, and Wamphray. 
Pop. (1871) 16,177, (1881) 16,126, of whom 8876 were 
communicants of the Church of Scotland in 1878. The 
Free Church presbyterj^, comprising the parishes around 
Lochmaben, takes designation from Lockerbie. 

See William Graham, Lochmaben Five Hundred Years 
Ago (Edinb. 1865) ; and M. E. dimming Bruce, Family 
Sewrds of the Bruots and the Oumyns (^nb. 1870). 

Locbmaddy, a village and a sea-loch in North Uist 
island, Outer Hebrides, Inverness-shire. The villa^, 
on the W shore of the sea-loch, 19^ miles W of Yatemish 
Point in Skye and 65 SW by S of Stomoway, com- 
municates regularly with Skye and the Scottish main- 
land by steamers, and is a centre of trade and commeioe 
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for the middle and southern portions of the Outer 
Hebrides. It comprises some poor huts, an inn, a 
sheriff's residence, and a court-house and prison, at con- 
siderable distances one from another ; and has a post 
office, with money order, savings' bank, and telegraph 
departments, a branch of the Caledonian Bank, ana a 
considerably frequented harbour. The sea-loch, opening 
on the E from the Littie Minch, and expanding from 
an entrance only IJ mile wide to an interior width 
of 2} miles, penetrates the land to a length of 5^ miles, 
and includes, not one harbour, but many harbours, safe, 
capacious, and wanting nothing but sufficient trade to 
render them one of the finest groups of natural harbours 
in the world. About i mile inward from the sea are 
two remarkable isolated rocks of columnar basalt, 100 
feet high, called Maddy-More and Maddy-Grisioch* 
which serve as marks to mariners. The country around 
is all low, flat, and peaty country ; and Loch Maddy itself 
is so beset with innumerable islets and intersected by 
multitudes of little peninsulas, as to present a perfect 
labyrinth of land and water. It does not cover more 
than 9 square miles with its waters, but its aggregate 
coast-line can hardly be less than 200 miles. 

Looh Maddy or Looh na Meide. See Mvdale. 

TiOfthmalonte, an estate, with a mansion, in Eilmany 
parish, Fife, 4^ miles N by W of Cupar. 

Loclmagar, a finely-shaped mountain of Braemar dis- 
trict, SW Aberdeenshire, 6g miles S£ of Castletown and 
9i SW of Ballater as the crow flies, but 10^ and 18 to 
walk. One of the fit>ntier Grampians, it flanks the W 
side of the upper part of Glenmuick, and blocks the 
heads of Glengelder and Glencarrawalt ; and it rises so 
steeply and fitfully as to be sctueable on foot only with 
extreme fatigue, yet can be convenientiy ascended on 
Highland ponies, as by the Queen and Prince Albert 
on 16 Sept. 1848. Far up its north-eastern side lies 
triangular Lochnagar or the ' Lake of the Hare ' (2} x 2 
furi. ; 2575 feet), a eloomy tarn, overhung by precipices 
1200 feet high ; and it is gashed on other sides and on 
its shoulders by frightful conies. Some of its higher 
hollows retain deep snow-drifts throughout the summer 
months ; and the whole of it was white with snow all 
day on 4 June 1880. The predominant rock is granite, 
and topazes, beryls, and rock crystals are found. Rising 
to an altitude of 8786 feet above sea-level, Lochnagar 
commands, from its summit a very extensive and most 
magnificent view. Lord Byron pronounced it < the most 
sublime and picturesque of the Caledonian Alps,' and 
celebrated it, as ' dark Lochnagar,' in one of his best 
known and most beautiful minor poems. — Ord, Sur., 
sh. 65, 1870. 

Looh-narKeal, a sea-loch penetrating the W side of 
Mull island, Argyllshire. Opening a little E of Staffa 
island, and extending eastward to the length of 14^ 
miles, it measures 12^ miles across the entrance, and 
diminishes gradually to a width of only 1 mile ; con- 
tains Gometra, Ulva, Littie Colonsay, Eorsa, and Inch- 
kenneth islands ; is divided by Gometra and XJlva into 
two sections, slenderly connected witii each other ; and, 
in the part to the N of Gometra and Ulva, bears the 
separate name of Loch Tuadh. 

Loch nan Oninne. See Eildonak. 

Loeh-naFBheallag. See Lochbrooii. 

Lochnaw CSastto, a mansion in Leswalt parish, Wig- 
townshire, on the southern shore of tiie White Loch, 
5} miles WNW of Stranraer. Its oldest part, a central 
square battlemented tower, five stories high, bears date 
1426 ; the modem portion, well harmonising with the 
old, was commenoea in 1820. The garden and grounds 
are of great beauty, fiz^ely wooded with trees both 
native and exotic. The White Loch (8 x 2^ furlongs) 
was drained in the early part of last century, but a 
hundred years after was restored to its original condi- 
tion. It contains abundance of capital trout ; and on 
its wooded islet are traces of the ancient Ein^s Castie 
of Lochnaw. From 1830 to 1747 the Agnews of Loch- 
naw were hereditary sherifls of Galloway ; and the pre- 
sent representative. Sir Andrew Agnew, eightn Bart 
since 1629 (b. 1818 ; sue 1849), Liberal M.P. for Wig- 
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townsbire 1856-68, holds 6777 acres in the shire, valued 
at £6997 per annum. See hia Agneuu of LochvuLW 
(Edinb. 1864).— Ord. ^r., sh. 8, 1856. 

LochneU, an estate, with a mansion, in Ardchattan 
parish, Argyllshire. The mansion, at the head of 
ArdmucknSt Bay, 12 miles WNW of TaynuUt, was 
built by Sir Duncan Campbell, and enlarged, at a cost 
of more than £15,000, by his successor, General Camp- 
bell. A spacious and handsome edifice, it was destroyed 
by fire about 1859 ; and an observatory, in the form of 
a tower, was reduced to a mere shell by fire in 1850, but 
continues to figure conspicuously in the view from the 
neighbouring waters. The present proprietor, Archibald 
Ar^'ll Lochnell Campbell, Esq. (b. 1849 ; sue. 1882), 
holds 39,000 acres in the shire, valued at £6801 per 
annum.— Or(2. Sur,, sh. 45, 1876. 

Lochore House, a mansion, with well- wooded grounds, 
in Ballin|fry narish, Fife, 3 miles NNW of Lochgelly, 
under which tnere is a post office of Lochore. The lake. 
Loch Ore, which gave it name, was a considerable sheet 
of water, formed by expansion of the river Ore, and was 
drained, towards the close of last century, with the 
result of its bottom becoming very fertile com land, but 
subject to floods in times of heavy rains. See Ballingby. 
—Ord. Sur., sh. 40, 1867. 

Loch Park. See Botbiphnis. 

Loch Bansa, a small village, situated round the head 
of a bay or loch of the same name, on the K coast of 
Arran, Buteshire. The loch, which opens from Kil- 
brannan Sound, pierces the land in a 8S£ direction, and 
has a length of 7 furlongs and a breadth of i mile. At 
its upper end, a grass-covered peninsula, terminating in 
a shingly spit, stretches almost across the loch, and 
leaves only a narrow opening for the water to pass into 
the inner harbour, formed by this natural breakwater. 
This harbour affords safer anchoring ground than the 
loch, which is much exposed to sudden squalls, and, in 
consequence, the fishermen prefer to lay their boats up 
in it In the herring-season, however, the loch is often 
crowded with fishing-boats, as it is conveniently near 
Loch Fyne, Eilbrannan Sound, etc. Beyond the har- 
bour lies a stretch of marshy around, through which 
the Ranza Bum flows by many channels to the sea. On 
both sides of the loch the hills rise to a considerable 
height, while the low ground behind the harbour is 
backed by the range of Caisteal Abhael (2735 feet), 
Meall Mor (1602), and Torr Head an Eoin (1057), 
mountains which are separated by two glens. On the E 
is Glen Chalmadale, up which passes the carriage road 
to Corrie ; and on the W is Glen Easan Biarach, which 
contains some very grand scenery. Such are the natural 
surroundings that belong — 

< To the lone hamlet, which her inland hay 
And drcling mountains sever from the world.* 

The village of Loch Banza may be approached either 
by land from Brodick (15 miles SSE) or direct by sea, 
the Campbeltown steamers stopping off" the mouth of 
the bay, and a large ferry-boat going out for goods and 
passengers. It contains a post-office under Greenock, 
an inn, a public school, two or three small shops, a line 
of cottages on the W side of the bay, and a few houses, 
irregularly dotted round the head and £ side of the loch. 
The Free church is a neat, modem building of reddish 
sandstone. Service is held regularly in it, and it is the 
only church in the neighbourhood, the nearest Estab- 
lished church being at Brodick. Loch Banza gives 
name to a registration district. Pop. (1861) 824, (1871) 
777, (1881) 714. 

Loch Bskuza Castle stands upon the peninsula which 
stretches across the bav. All that now remains is a 
square tower with thick walls, which, combined with 
its situation, must have made the Castle almost im- 
pregnable. The building is now roofless. Although it 
u not known when the Castle was erected, it must be 
very old, since it is mentioned as ' a hunting-seat of the 
Scottish kings in 1880, when it was refiaroed as one of 
the royal castles.' like many other ^aces in Arran, 
Loch Banza and its castle are associated with the name 
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of Robert the Brace. 'So vestige now remains either of 
the chapel, built by Anne, Duchess of Hamilton, or of 
the convent of St Bride. — Ord. Sw,, sh. 21, 1870. 

Loobxidge, an estate, with a mansion, in Stewarton 
parish, Ayrshire, 1 mile S of Stewarton town. 

Lochmtton, a parish of E Kirkcudbrightshire, con- 
taining at its south-eastern border the station of Loch- 
anhead, 6 miles SW of Dumfries, and 13| NE of Castle- 
Douglas ; as also Lochfoot village, 1 J mile NNW of that 
station, and 5} miles WSW of Dumfries, under which 
it has a post office. It is bounded NW and N by Eirk- 
patrick-lronffray, NE by Terregles and Troqueer, SE by 
Troqueer ana Newabbey, and SW by Kirkgunzeon and 
Urr. Its utmost length, from E to W, is 5} miles; 
its utmost breadth, from N to S, is Sg miles ; and its 
area is 7561 acres, of which 150 are water. Loch- 
mtton Loch (7 X 3i furl. ; 325 feet) extends south-by- 
westward from Lochfoot village, and contains the tiny 
islet of Dulton's Caim and the larger Big Island, 
which, partly at least, is an artificial crannoge. Half-a- 
dozen nvulets flow eastward, north-eastward, or west- 
ward to this lake, which sends oflf Cakoen Water 
towards the Nith. Eirkgunzeon or Dalbeattie Bum, 
a feeder of Urr Water, traces all the Newabbey boun- 
dary ; and Merkland Well, near the head of Lochrutton 
Loch, is a strong chalybeate spring, which was formerly 
very celebrated for the cure of agues and of dyspeptic 
and nervous disorders. The surface undulates, sinking 
along the northern and south-eastern boundaries to less 
than 300 feet above sea-level, and rising thence to 687 
feet near the manse, 550 near Carswadda, and 604 near 
Slack. The predominant rocks are eruptive and 
Silurian, and the soil is mostly a light shallow loam. 
Nearly siz-sevenths of the entire area are in tillage or in 
meadow ; about 250 acres are under wood ; and Sie rest 
is either pastoral, moss, or waste. An ancient Cide- 
donian stone circle, called the ' Seven Grey Stones,' but 
really comprising nine, with a diameter of 70 feet, is on 
the eminence near the manse, which commands a very 
extensive and brilliant view. Old baroniid fortalices, 
or peel towers, were in various places ; and the most 

gTfect, Hills Tower, has been noticed separately, 
enry Duncan, D.D. (1774-1846), the founder of 
savings' banks in Scotland, was the son of a former 
minister. Four proprietors hold each an annual value 
of £500 and upwards, 8 of between £100 and £500, and 
6 of from £50 to £100. Lochmtton is in the presbytery 
and synod of Dumfries ; the living is worth £221. The 
church, 1 mile £ by S of Lochfoot, was built in 1819, 
and contains upwards of 300 sittings. The public 
school, with accommodation for 119 children, had 
(1882) an average attendance of 68, and a grant of £60. 
Valuation (1860) £5810, (1884) £9076, 17s. 6d. Pop. 
(1801) 514, (1831) 650, (1861) 677, (1871) 656, (1881) 
614.— Ord Sur., sh. 9, 1863. 

Looh BjML See Rtan. 

Loohzyan, a quoad sacra parish in Inch parish, Wig- 
townshire, around Caibnbtan village, on the E side of 
Loch Ryan, 5) miles N of Stranraer. Lochryan House, 
8 furlongs NNW of Caimryan, is a plain substantial 
mansion, with finely-wooded grounds. Its owner, Sir 
William T. F. Agnew- Wallace, eighth Bart, since 1669 
(b. 1830; sue. 1857), holds 5785 acres in the shire, 
valued at £1878 per annum. The parish is in the 
presbytery of Stranraer and the synod of Galloway ; its 
minister's stipend is £120. The church was built in 
1841 as a chapel of ease. Pop. (1871) 854, (1881) 292. 
—Ord. Sur,, sh. 8, 1856. 

Lodis, a parish of Lewis proper, Outer Hebrides, 
Ross-shire, whose church stands on the northem shore 
of Loch Erisort, llj miles SSW of the post town, 
Stomoway. Its main part, the south-eastern section of 
Lewis proper, is bounded N by Stomoway, £ and SE 
by the North Minch, SW by Loch Seaforth and Harris, 
and W by Uig ; another part, the Carlowat district 
on the W coast, is bounaed NW by the Atlantic, NE 
by Barvas, E by Stomoway, and S and SW by Uiff; 
and other parts are the Shiant Isles, 5 miles SE of the 
nearest pomt of the main body, with several islets lying 
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off the coast and within the sea-lochs. The utmost 
length of its main portion, from N to S, is 19^ miles, 
its utmost breadth is 16} miles ; the utmost length of 
the Carlo way district, from NW to S£, is 9 miles, its 
utmost breadth is 6) miles ; and the area of the entire 
parish, including foreshore and water, is 226} square 
miles, or 144,444 acres. A profusion of sea-lochs and 
of fresh-water lakes cuts all the main district into a 
labyrinth of land and water, and gave the parish its 
name of Lochs. Lochs Grimshadar, Luirbost, Erisort, 
Odhaim, Shell, Brolum, Claidh, and Seaforth, pene- 
trate from the sea to lengths of from 2^ to 10 miles ; 
Loch Seaforth, besides penetrating 8| mUes inland, lies 
for 7 miles along the Doundary with Harris ; fresh- 
water Loch Langavat, with a maximum breadth of 7 
furlongs, extends 8} miles north-north-eastward along 
the boundary with Uig ; innumerable other fresh- 
water lakes, both larce and small, lie scattered oyer the 
interior; and several sea-lochs and fresh -water lochs 
also diversify the Carloway district. Kebock Head 
flanking the S side of Loch Odhaim, Uskenish Point 
flanking the £ side of Loch Brolum, and numerous 
smaller headlands jut out along the coast-line, which 
for the most part is very bold and rocky. Part of the 
interior, especially in tne south-eastern district, called 
the Park or the Forest, is mountainous, and contains 
the summits of Crionaig (1500 feet) and Bskmore 
(1750) ; elsewhere the sunace is mostly low, and either 
marshy or heathy. The Park district, forming a great 
peninsula between Lochs Erisort and Seaforth, and 
intersected by fully one-half of all the sea-lochs, con- 
nects with the south-western district by an isthmus, 
only 1| mile broad, was once a deer forest, protected by 
a very high wall across that isthmus, and exhibits a 
profusion of wild, grand, Highland scenery. Barely 
one-fiftieth of the entire area is regularly or occasionally 
in tillage ; and all the arable lands have more or less a 
mossy soil, ^nerally of blackish colour, occasionally 
intermixed with gravel, and, to some extent, improved 
by cultivation. The inhabitants mostly reside in 
ffroups of 40 families or fewer ; and each group has its 
habitations in the form of a sort of village. Lochs has 
largely participated in the improvements effected by 
the late Sir James Matheson, and noticed in our articles 
Hebrides, Lewis, and Stornoway. A great dune is 
in Carloway ; ruins or vestiges of other but smaller 
fortifications are in several other places ; and a ruined 
pre-Reformation church, surrounded by a burying- 
ground, is on Elian Collumkill in the mouth of Loch 
Erisort. Lady Matheson is sole proprietor. Lochs is 
in the presbjrtery of Lewis and the synod of Glenelg ; 
the living is worth £233. The parish church was built 
about 1830, and contains about 700 sittings. There are 
Free churches of Lochs, Park, Kinloch, and Carloway ; 
and 18 pubUc schools, with total accommodation for 
1564 children, had (1882) an average attendance of 764, 
and grants amounting to £605, 8s. lOd. Yahiation 
(I860) £2944, (1884) £4159, lis. 6d. Pop. (1801) 1875, 
(1831) 8067, (1861) 4904, (1871) 5880, (1881) 6284, of 
whom 6128 were Gaelic-speaking.— Orrf. Sur., ahs. 89, 
105, 1868. 

Lochslde, an estate, with a mansion, in Lochwinnoch 
parish, Renfrewshire, 2 miles ESE of the town. 

Loohton, an estate, with a mansion, in Longforgan 
parish, E Perthshire, 4 miles NNW of Inchture. Its 
owner, Andrew Brown, Esq. (b. 1829), holds 1100 acres 
in the shire, valued at £1122 per annum. — Ord. Sur,, 
sh. 48, 1868. 

Lochtower, a quondam baronial fortalice of N£ 
Roxburghshire, at the foot of Yetholm Loch, 2 miles W 
of Yetholm villa^. It belonged to a branch of the 
Eer family ; and its site and surrounding scene^ were 
the prototype of those of Avenel Castle in Sir Walter 
Scott's M(ma8tery.^0rd. Sur., sh. 26, 1864. 

Loohty, a rivulet, partly of Kinross-shire, but chiefly 
of Fife. Rising on Bennartj Hill, a little NW of 
Lochore House, it runs lOi miles eastward through or 
along the boundaries of Ballingry, Portmoak, King- 
lassie, Dysart, and Markinch parishes, and falls into the 
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Ore 2} miles WSW of the Ore's confluence with the 
Leven. A bleachfield of its own name is on it within 
Markinch parish, in the vicinity of Thornton Junction. 
—Ord. Sw., sh. 40, 1867. 

Loch WharraL See Wharral. 

Lochwinnoch, a town and a parish of S Renfrewshire. 
The town stands on the left bank of the river Calder, at 
the SW end of Castle-Semple Loch, 1 mile NW of 
Lochwinnoch station on the 61au2;ow & South- Western 
railway, this being 6f miles NNE of Dairy Junction, 
8J SW of Paisley, and 15f WSW of Glasgow. Its 
name was written in nearly forty different ways before 
the present spelling was finally adopted ; and while the 
first part of it manifestly refers to Castle-Semple Loch, 
the hitter part may be either the genitive innich of the 
Celtic innis, * an island,' refering to an islet in the 
lake, or the name of a St Winnoc, to whom some old 
chapel on or near the town's site was dedicated. That 
site is a pleasant one, sheltered on all sides except the 
SE by rising-grounds or thick plantations. The older 
part of the town is mean and irregular ; but its modem 
portion comprises a main street, half a mile in len^h, 
with some streets diverging at right angles, and chiefly 
consists of slated two-story houses. Manufactures of 
linen cloth, thread, leather, candles, and cotton were 
formerly carried on; but a wool-mill, a bleachfield, and 
a steam-laundry are now the only industrial establish- 
ments. Lochwinnoch has a post office, with money 
order, savings' bank, and telegraph departments, a 
branch of the National Bank, an inn, a gas company, 
reading and recreation rooms, an agricultural society, a 
public library, and cattle fairs on the second Tuesday of 
May and the first Tuesday of November, both old style. 
The parish church (1806 ; 1150 sittings) has the form of 
an irregular octagon, and is adorned with a columnar 
porch, surmounted by a neat short spire. The Free 
church was built soon after the Disruption ; and the 
U.P. church (1792 ; 503 sittings) is in the form of an 
octagon with a small front tower. Pop. (1841) 2681, 
(1861) 1190, (1871) 1683, (1881) 1192, of whom 659 were 
females. Houses (1881) 329 inhabited, 122 vacant. 

The parish of Lochwinnoch, containing also the 
village of Howwood, is bounded N by Kilmalcolm and 
Eilbarchan, £ by Eilbarchan, Neilston, and Dunlop, 
and S and SW by the Ayrshire parishes of Beith, Kn- 
bimie, and Largs. Its utmost length, from WNW to 
ESE, is 11 miles ; its utmost breadth is 6g miles ; and 
its area is 19,8771 acres, of which 371 J are water. 
Castle-Semple Loch (If mile x 3 furl. ; 90 feet) ex- 
tends across the greater part of the interior, and divides 
the parish into two parts of about one-third on the SE, 
and two-thirds on the NW. Kilbibnib Loch (llf x 3^ 
furl. ; 105 feet) touches a projecting point on the 
southern border; Queenside Loch (2|xl furL ; 130O 
feet) lies among hills in the extreme NW ; and Walls 
Loch (4i X 3 furl. ; 560 feet) lies on the eastern boun- 
dary. Rowbank Dam is the Paisley reservoir. The 
Calder, rising in Largs parish at an altitude of 1400 
feet above sea-level, flows 9^ miles east-south-eastward 
to the head of Castle-Semple Loch, out of which the 
Black Caet runs 2j miles north-eastward along the 
Eilbarchan boundary. Auchenbathie Bum winds 4 
miles along the Beith boundary to the head of Castle- 
Semple Loch ; Dubbs Bum, running from Eilbimie 
to Castle-Semple Loch, traces for IJ mile further the 
boundary with Ayrshire ; and Maich Water, rising and 
ranning 1^ mile near the western border, traces for 4 
nriles a portion of the Ayrshire boundary south-south- 
eastward to Eilbimie Loch. The surface of the south- 
eastem division of the parish nowhere exceeds 656 feet 
above sea-level ; but that of the north-western attains 
908 feet at Thomlybank Hill on the northem boundary, 
and of 1711 at the Hill of Stake on the south-western, 
the highest summit of the Mistylaw Hills. The central 
district is mainly a low-lying valley alons the banks of 
Dubbs Burn, Castle-Semple Loch, and the Black Cart, 
flanked with slopes, undulations, and risings-grounds up 
to the base of the hills. It formerly contained a much 
larger expanae of Castle-SMnple Loch than now, and vk 
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entire other lake called Barr Loch; and, having an 
elevation over creat part of its area of not more than 
from 90 to 170 feet above sea-level, it possesses a wealth 
of artificial embellishment in wood and cnltnre, and 
presents a warm and beautifnl appearance. Partly 
emptive and partly carboniferoos, tne rocks comprise 
all varieties or tra^, fused into one another in endless 
gradations. They include workable beds of limestone, 
sandstone, and coal ; and contain carbonate of copper, 
oxide of manganese, jasper, agate, veiy fine white 
prehnite, and other interesting minerals. The soil of 
the lower grounds is clay and loam ; and that of the 
higher grounds, exclusive of the moors, is of a Ught, 
diy quality. Nearly half of the entire area is arable ; 
more than 700 acres is under wood, and the rest is 
either pastoral or waste. The chief antiquities are Barr 
Tower, Elliston Castle, foundations or sites of Castle- 
Tower and Beltrees, Cloak, and Lorabank Castles, re- 
mains of an ancient camp on Castlewalls farm, an 
ancient bridge at Bridgena, and various relics found 
in Castle-Semple Loch. Alexander Wilson (1766- 
1813), minor poet and American omitholoeist, worked 
at Lochwinnoch as a journeyman weaver, l^ree estates, 
noticed separately, are Castle-Semple, Barr, and Auchen- 
bathie ; and 8 proprietors hold each an annual value of 
£500 and upwards. Lochwinnoch is in the presbytery 
of Paisley and the synod of Glasgow and Ayr; the 
livincr is worth £450. At Howwood is a chapel of ease ; 
and four public schools— Glenhead, Howwood, Loch- 
winnoch, and Macdowall — ^with respective accommoda- 
tion for 66, 140, 250, and 92 children, had (1882) an 
average attendance of 29, 114, 183, and 61, and grants 
of £31, 7s. 6d., £108, 168., £169, 7s., and £48, 12s. 6d. 
Valuation (1860) £17,965, (1884) £80.164, Is. Id. Pop. 
(1801) 2955, (1841) 4716, (1861) 3821, (1871) 8816, 
(1881) 8369.— Ord. Swr,, shs. 80, 22, 1866-65. 

Lodhwood Tower, a ruined baronial fortalice in John- 
stone parish, Dumfriesshire, 6^ miles S of Moffat 
Standing upon a rising-ground amid a flat expanse that 
formerly was forest and morass, it was the seat, from 
the 14th century, of the Johnstones, who received the 
titles of Lord Johnstone of Lochwood (1633), Earl of 
Hartfell (1643), Earl of Annakdale and Hartfell 
(1661), and Marquis of Annandale (1701). It was 
burned by the Maxwells in 1593, but restored and 
again inhabited, till in 1724 it was finally abandoned. 
Of great strength, seemingly at once in structure and 
from situation, it now is represented by only one angle, 
with two vaulted rooms, and an outspread mass of 
rubbish. The ruins are embosomed in grand old trees, 
the finest of which, with their girth in feet at 5 feet 
from the ground, are two oaks (20 and 18f), a syca- 
more (13i), and an ash (17).— Ord, Sur., sh. 10, 1864. 

Loehy, a stream of Glenorchy and Innishail parish, 
Argyllshire, issuing from Lochan Bhe (822 feet), 2 miles 
WNW of l^ndrum, and running 8 j miles west-south- 
westward, till, after a descent of 676 feet, it fidls into 
the Orchy at a point li mile above Dalmally. It is 
closely followed by the high road and by the Callander 
and Oban railway.— Ord. Sttr.^'ahs. 46, 45, 1872-76. 

Loohy, a small river of Breadalbane district, W Perth- 
shire, rising at an altitude of 2050 feet, and curving 17^ 
miles east-north-eastward, till, after a total descent of 
1690 feet, it falls, near EiUin village, into the Dochart, 
I mile above the influx of the latter to Loch Tay. It 
forms, 2} miles NW of Eillin, a series of six cataracts 
in two groups, with a deep round pool between. Higher 
than this salmon cannot ascend ; but capital trout fishing 
may be had all up Glbnloohy.— Ord. Sur,, sh. 46, 1872. 

Loehy, a lake and a river of SW Inverness-shire. 
Lying 93 feet above sea-level, Loch Lochy is the south- 
westernmost of the chain of fresh-water lakes in the 
Great Glen, and forms part of the navigation of the 
Caledonian Canal. It extends 9g miles south-west- 
ward, and varies in width between 1 and 9} furlongs. 
It receives the Abchaiq on its north-western side, and 
the stream from GLSNGLor on its souUi-eastem ; has 
steep shores and lofty continuous mountain screens, 
mostly of bare appearance, and here and there torn with 
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gullies ; commands, to the SW, a magnificent vista, 
closed by Ben Nevis; near its banks has Glenfintaig 
House, Glenfintaig Lodge, and Achnacarry House ; and 
adjoins, at its head, the scene of a sanguinary battle, 
fought in 1544 between the Frasers under the fifth Lord 
Lovat and the Macdonalds of Clanranald. On 12 Sept. 
1873 the Queen, who was staving at Inverlochy, sailed 
half way up Loch Lochy on the small screw steamer of 
Cameron of Lochiel, and by him was shown the scenes 
of Prince Charlie's wanderings — an excursion described 
on pp. 252-256 of More Leaves from the J&wmai of a 
Life in the HighUmds (1884). The river Lochy, 
issuing from the foot of the lake, winds 9| miles 
south-south-westward along the mutual border of EH- 
mallie and Eilmonivai^ parishes — for the last 5$ miles 
dividing Invemess-shire from Argyllshire — till, near 
Fort William, it falls into the head of salt-water Loch 
Linnhe. It goes first for 3^ furlongs in an artificial 
channel, cut for it at the formation of the Caledonian 
Canal, and then for 5 furlongs in the channel of its 
former tributary, the Spean, and it rushes ^ith such 
force and rapidity into Loch £il as to preserve, for a 
considerable distance, distinctness of current and fresh- 
ness of water. One of its greatest spates, that of 22 
June 1880, swept away 350 sheep at Inverlochy. It is 
one of the best salm^ streams in Scotland, and contains 
also plenty of sea and river trout. — Ord. Sur., shs. 63, 
62, 1873-75. 

Lochy, Bum of Brown or. See Eiukmichaei^ 
Banfiishire. 

Lochyiide, a hamlet in EilmalUe parish, Argyllshire, 
on the right bank of the Lochy, 3 miles NNE of Fort 
William. 

Lockerbie, a market town and police bu^h in Dryfes- 
dale parish, Annandale, Dumfriesshire. It stands 244 
to 297 feet above sea -level, at the SW base of steep 
Whitewoollen Hill (733 feet), on a flat tract 2 miles E 
of the river Annan and 1} mile W of the Water of Milk. 
Its station, on the main line of the Caledonian, is the 
junction for Dumfries and Portpatrick, by rail being 
25i miles NW of Carlisle, 14} £NE of Dumfries, 47| 
SSE of Carstairs, and 75^ S by W of Edinbuigh ; and 
this station, on 15 May 1883, was the scene of a railway 
accident, in which 7 persons were killed and 25 wounded. 
The country around is one of the pleasantest parts of 
Annandale; and the town itself, a neat and thriving 
place, stretches K and S, on the E being flanked by a 
beautiful rising-ground, called Lockerbie Hill (515 feet). 
Like most of the Border towns, it originated in the pro- 
tection and influence of a castle or fortalice. On a 
ridge, which was nearly surrounded by two lochlets, 
now drained, and one of them anciently traversed by 
the great Roman road up Annandale, stands an ancient 
quadrangular tower, the seat in bygone days of the 
tfohnstones of Lockerbie. Around this tower ffrew up a 
hamlet, which gradually swelled into a village, and 
eventually, by the liberal poUcv of granting feus and 
long tacks, increased to the bulk of a small provincial 
town. But though the place is of remote origin, and 
the scene of some curious traditionary tales (the phrase, 
'a Lockerbie lick,' dating back to the battle of Dbyfs 
Sands, 1593), it comes mainly into notice as the seat of 
a vast lamb fair, and of considerable pastoral traffic. 
After the union of the Crowns, and the commencement 
of international friendly intercourse, English dealers 
here yearly met the Dumfriesshire sheep-farmers, to 
buy their surplus stock for the southern markets. The 
' tryst,' as the meeting was called, was held on the skirt 
of Lockerbie Hill ; but it grew with the growth of inter- 
course between the two nations, till it could no longer 
be held within the limits of its original arena. Some 
one, unknown to record and tradition, now granted, for 
the holding of the tryst, the whole hill in perpetuity as 
< a common' to the town. This common — above 100 
acres in extent — was once, in some way or other, 
dependent on the city of Glasgow ; but, tne right of 
superiority having been bought up by the Douglases of 
Lockerbie House, it is let out by auction to a person 
who exacts a emcdl sum per score for the lambs shown 
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on it, and wlio, in Bomo sood yean, pays £30 to the 
proprietor for a single day^ collection. The lamb fair 
of Lockerbie is the largest in Scotluid, no fewer than 
fh)m 30,000 to 50,000 lambs being usnally on the 
RTound ; and the day for it is late in the season, being 
the 13th of August, old style, unless that be a Saturday, 
a Sunday, or a Monday, and in that case the Tuesday 
following. Thursday is market-day ; and fourteen other 
fairs — for pork, cattle, and sheep, or hiring — are held 
in the course of the year— on the second Thursdays of 
Jan., Feb., March, April, May, and Nov., on the third 
Thursdays of June, July, and Oct., and on the Thurs- 
day before Christmas (all ten according to old style), on 
the Thursdays before 19 April and 80 Sept, and on the 
Thursdays after the October Falkirk Tryst and the first 
November Doune Tryst. Lockerbie has a new post 
office (1883), with money order, savings' bank, insur- 
ance, and telegraph departments, branches of the Bank 
of Scotland and the Clydesdale, Commercial, and Royal 
Banks, a local savings* bank (1824), 19 insurance 
agencies, 2 hotels, a gas company (1855), a drill -hsdl, 
and a Thursday Liberal paper — the Annandale Herald 
and Moffat Netca (1862). Nearly £1000 has been ex- 
pended by the police commissioners on the erection of 
water-works at the head of Bridge Street ; but the water 
supply, as also the drainage, is still very defective. A 

Srogect started in 1873 to build a market-house from 
esigns by the late David Bryce, R.S.A., has resulted 
only in the purchase of a site and the depositing in a 
bank of £900 subscribed. A mechanics* institute, 
originating in a bequest of Mr George Easton of Chester, 
was erected in 1866 at a cost of £1050. Scottish 
Baronial in style, it comprises a reading-room and a 
lecture-hall, with accommodation for more than 800 
persons. Tlie minister of the parish, the U. P. minister, 
and the Provost of Dumfries are its trustees. Dryfes- 
dale public school is a handsome and commodious 
Gothic edifice, built in 1875 at a cost of £4500, 
exclusive of site, and having accommodation for 600 
children. Dryfesdale parish church was built in 1757, 
and contains 750 sittings; the session-house and the 
front wall of the churchyard were rebuilt in 1883 at a 
cost of £350. There are also a conspicuous Free church 
(1872) and an Early English U.P. church, rebuilt in 
1874-75 at a cost of £2600, with 500 sittings and a 
spire 135 feet high. The municipal voters numbered 
145 in 1884, when the annual value of real property 
amounted to £6500, whilst the revenue, including 
assessments, is £325. Pop. (1881) 1414, (1851) 1569, 
(1861) 1709, (1871) 1960. (1881) 2029, of whom 1046 
were females. Houses (1881) 414 inhabited, 25 vacant, 
13 building.— Ord. Sur., sh. 10, 1864. 

A Free Church presbytery of Lockerbie, in the synod 
of Dumfries, comprises the churches of Annan, Canon- 
bie, Ecclefechan, Eskdalemuir, Halfmorton, Johnstone, 
Kirkmichael, Kirkpatrick-Fleming, Langholm, Loch- 
maben, Lockerbie, and Mofiat, which 12 churches to- 
gether had 2138 members in 1883. 

Lockerbie House, a mansion in Dryfesdale parish, 
Dumfriesshire, 1^ mile N by E of Lockerbie town. Its 
owner, Arthur Henry Johnstone-Douglas, Esq. (b. 1846; 
8QC. 1866), holds 2336 acres in the shire, valued at 
£3845 per annum.— C?rd. Sur., sh. 10, 1864. 

Logan, an estate, with a Scottish Baronial mansion, 
enlarged (1872) from desijps by David Bryce, R.S.A., 
in Kirkmaiden parish, SW Wigtownshire, 2^ miles SSE 
of Ardwell. Its owner, James M'Douall, Esq. (b. 1840 ; 
Buc. 1872), holds 16,290 acres in the shire, valued at 
£14,786 per annum, his ancestors having possessed the 
estate from time immemorial. See Port Looan.— C?r(2. 
Swr., sh. 1, 1856. 

Lc^e^ or Glencone Bnxn, a rivulet of Penicuik and 
Glencorse parishes, Edinbnrtthshire, rising 1400 feet 
above sea-level, among the Jutland Hills, at a point 
4i miles W by N of Penicuik town, and running 7J 
miles north-eastward and east-south-eastward, till, after 
a total descent of 800 feet, it falls into the North Esk 
in the vicinity of Auchendinny. See G lencorse. — Orrf. 
Acr., sh. 32, 1857. 
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Loganbaiik, a mansion in Glencorse parish, Edin- 
burghshire, near the right bank of Glencorse Bum, 1^ 
mile N by W of Auchendinny station. Gradually 
enlarged under the superintendence of David Bryce, 
R.S.A., it at first was a small thatched house, built 
in 1810 by the Rev. John Inglis, D.D. (1763-1834), 
minister of Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, who died here. 
— Ord. Sv/r,, sh. 82, 1857. 

Logan House, a mansion in Old Cumnock parish, Ayr- 
shire, near the left bank of Lugar Water, l| mile E by 
N of Cumnock town. Its owner, William Allason 
Cuninghame, Esq. (b. 1805), holds 3788 acres in the 
shire, valued at £2836 per annum. The famous Ayr- 
shire wit, Hugh Logan, better known as the Laird of 
Logan, passed most of his life on the estate. — Ord. 
Sur,, sh. 14, 1863. 

Logan House, a mansion in Lesmahagow parish, 
Lanarkshire, on a head-stream of Logan Water, 7 miles 
SW of Abbeygreen. Logan Water, formed by four head- 
streams which rise close to the Ayrshire boundary, runs 
6 miles north-eastward and east-by-southward to the 
Nethan.— (M2. Sur., sh. 23, 1865. 

Logan Honse, an old mansion in Penicuik parish, 
Edinburghshire, on the left bank of Logan Bum, 5^ 
miles NW of the town. Its owner, Charles Cowan, Esq. 
(b. 1801), Liberal M.P. for Edinburgh 1847-59, holds 
5677 acres in the shire, valued at £1816 per annum. 
See Glencorse.— On2. Sur.f sh. 32, 1857. 

Loganlee, a hamlet in Glencorse parish, Edinburgh- 
shire, a little N of Greenlaw Barracks, and 2 miles NNE 
of Penicuik. 

Logie. See Crtmond. 

Logie, a 17th centuiy baronial mansion, with a 
modem W wing, in Edinkillie parish, Elginshire, on 
the rieht bank of the Findhom, 2^ miles NNW of 
Duniptiail station. Its owner. Miss Gumming- (sue. 
1880), holds 1625 acres in the shire, valued at £529 
per annum.— Ord. Sur,, sh. 84, 1876. 

Logie, a mansion in Dunfermline parish, Fife, on the 
Pittencrieff estate, IJ mile SW of Dunfermline town. 

Logie, a quoad sacra ^rish in Liff and Benvie 
parish, Forfarshire, now incorporated with Liff and 
Benvie. Constituted in 1877, it is in the presbytery of 
Dundee and the synod of Angus and Meams. Pop. 
(1881) 4270. 

Logie, a village and a parish of NE Fife. The village 
stands 3 miles ]NNW of Dairsie station, and 5 NNE of 
its post-town, Cupar. 

The parish, containing also the village of Lucklawhill 
Fens, was anciently called Logie-Murdoch. It is 
bounded N by For^n, E by Leuchars, S by Dairsie, 
and W and NW by Kilmany. Its utmost length, from 
NE to SW, is 4g miles ; its breadth varies Mtween f 
mile and 2^ miles ; and its area is 3599^ acres. Motray 
Water traces the northern boundary, Moonzie Bum 
traces the southem ; and the surface, sinking along 
these two streams to 85 and 180 feet above sea-level, 
between them rises in several parallel ridges to 335 feet 
at Crumblie Hill, 626 at Lucklaw or Inchlaw Hill, and 
571 at Forret Hill. The predominant rocks are emptive ; 
and the soil on the slopes of the hills is mostly a good 
fertile loam, on their shoulders and summits is thin and 
moorish. Nearly five-sixths of the entire area are in 
tillage ; 290 acres are under wood ; and the rest of the 
land is pastoral or waste. The estate of Logie, on the 
S side of the parish, belonged in the time of Robert III. 
to Sir John Wemyss, ancestor of the Earls of Wemyss, 
and passed in the reign of James VI. to a younger 
brancn of the Wemyss family. An incident in the life 
of one of its propnetors forms the theme of a ballad 
called the Laird of Logie, and published by Sir Walter 
Scott in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. Crui vik 
Castle, the chief antiquity, has been separately noticed. 
John West, author of a System qf MaihemaHeSy was the 
son of a minister of the parish, who lived about the 
middle of last century. Logie is in the presbytery of 
Cu^r and synod of Fife ; the living is worth £252. The 
parish church (1826) was restored m 1882, and contains 
280 sittings. There is also a Free church; and a public 
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school, with accommodation for 72 children, had (1882) 
an average attendance of 55, and a grant of £68, 18s. 
Valuation (1860) £4724, lOa. 5d., (1884) £5886, 78. 
Pop. (1801) 889, (1881) 480, (1861) 410, (1871) 402, 
(1881) 890.~On<. Sur., shs. 48, 49, 1868-65. 

ItfOgia, a parish of Stirling, Clackmannan, and Perth 
shires, containing most of the post-town of Bridge of 
Allan, part of the royal bnrgh or Stirling, the Timges 
of Causswathead and Mensteie, and the hamlets of 
Blairlooie and Cbaiomill. The Stirlingshire portion 
IS in two sections, detached from each other, and the 
smaller detached from all the rest of the county ; the 
larger Clackmannanshire section is likewise detached 
ftom the rest of Clackmannanshire by the intervention 
of the Perthshire portion; yet all five sections lie 
mutually contiguous, and form a compact whole. The 
entire parish is bounded NW and IT by Dunblane, E 
by Alva and Alloa, S by St Ninians and Stirling, and 
W by Lecropt Its utmost len^, from N to S, is 6( 
miles ; its utmost breadth, from £ to W, is 5( miles ; and 
its area is 12,079 acres, of which 58 are foreshore and 
212^ water, whilst 8095 belong to Stirlin^hire, 598 to 
PerUishire, and 8811 to Clackmannanshire. Allan 
Water flows to the Forth 2^ miles southward along or 
close to all the Lecropt boundary ; the Forth, in the 
serpentine winding or the 'Links of Forth,' meanders 
11^ miles east-south-eastward alon^ all the southern 
boundary, though the point where it first touches and 
that where it quits the parish are but 4^ miles distant 
as tJie crow flies ; the Devon winds 2^ nules west-south- 
westward along the upper part of the Alloa boundary ; 
and Wharrv Bum runs 5} miles westward and south- 
westward along most of the Dunblane boundary on its 
wa^ to the Allan. The surface all S of Blairlogie and 
Bridge of AUan is low, flat carseland, only 15 to 40 feet 
above sea-level ; but northward it rises to 362 feet at 
isolated Abbet Craig, 1875 at abrupt Dunmtat, 896 
at Pendriechmuir, 1240 at Myreton Hill, and 1882 at 
Coknaur HUl. The southern district, thus, all onward 
from the Forth, to the extent of nearly one-third of 
the entire area is strong and beautiful carse land, unsur- 
passed in opulence by any land in the kingdom ; the 
eastern district is p^ of the beautiful vale of Strath- 
allan, witli flanking braes rising eastward ; and all the 
rest is part of the grand masses, romantic intersections, 
and lol^ shoulders and summits of the Ochil Hills. 
The entire landscape, both in itself and in views com- 
manded from it, is exquisitely picturesque ; and the south- 
em front of the OchOs in particular, m one continuous 
chain from £ to W, with soaring precipitous acclivity, 
partly clothed in verdure, partly ragged precipice and 
naked rock, both offer magnificent features in its own 
vast facade, and commands most gorgeous and extensive 
prospects from each of its many vant^ grounds. Dun- 
myat, standing out boldly in the middle of that grand 
front, and Abbey Craig, rising isolatedly in advance of 
it, and crowned with the conspicuous Wallace Monu- 
ment, are specially prominent, both for their own pictur- 
esqueness and for the views which they command. The 
rocks of the plain are carboniferous ; those of the hills 
are eraptive. Coal does not seem to exist in any work- 
able thickness; limestone of coarse quality occurs in 
thin beds, as also does shale or slate clay, containing 
baUs of clav ironstone ; whilst sandstone of various 
shades of white and red is plentiful Greenstone and 
amvgdaloid are the most common of the emptive rocks ; 
and they contain iron ores, a^tes, rock crystals, calc 
spar, heavy spar, and other minerals. A mine of copper 
ore was for some time mined near Westerton, and seemed 
to have the promise of a very rich vein ; but it failed to 
repay the cost of working, and was abandoned in 1807. 
The famous mineral springs of Airthrey have been sepa- 
rately noticed. The soil of the carse lands is rich argilla- 
ceous alluvium ; of the hill slopes is mostly good loam ; 
and of the uplands is either sandy or moorish. About 
two-fifths of the entire area are arable ; one-tenth is 
under wood ; and one-half is either pastoral or waste. 
The Battle of Stirling (11 Sept. 1297), in which Wallace 
defeated the English under Surrey and Cressingham, was 
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fought to the W of the Abbey Craig. Antiquities ne 
a Soman causeway across the Forth at Manor, faint 
traces of a Pictish fort on Castle Law, sites of a pre- 
Reformation chapel and hermitage, and the grand old 
tower of Cambuskenneth Abbey. Sir Ra&h Aber- 
cromby, K.B. (1784-1801), the hero of Aboukir Bay, 
was bom at Menstrie. Airthret Castle is the principal 
mansion ; and 9 proprietors hold each an annual value 
of £500 and upwards, 28 of between £100 and £500. 
Giving ofi* Bridge of Allan qiuMd sacra parish, Logie is 
in the presbytcrv of Dunblane and the synod of Perth 
and Stirling; the living is worth £418. The parish 
church, 2 miles £S£ of Bridge of AUan, is a plain edifice 
of 1805, containing 644 sittings. Its predecessor, a little 
way NNW, is a beautiful ivy-clad mm, with a number 
of very old tombstones. Three public schools — Bridge 
of Allan, Causewayend, and Menstrie — with respective 
accommodation for 200, 120, and 250 children, had (1882) 
an average attendance of 160, 69, and 149, and grants 
of £132, 15s., £59, 9s., and £121, 12s. Valuation (1860) 
£21,409, (1884) £87,229, 2s. lid., of which £24,192, 
12s. 6d. was for Stirlingshire, £9481, 12s. 8d. for Clack- 
mannanshire, and £8554, 17s. 9d. for Perthshire. Pop. 
(1801) 2166, (1881) 1945, (1861) 8488, (1871) 4558, 
(1881) 4696, of whom 2985 were in Stirlingshire, 1438 
in Clackmannanshire, and 278 in Perthshire, whilst 2234 
were in the ecclesiastical ^rish. — Ord, Swr, , sh. 39, 1869. 

Lo^, a mansion in Kirriemuir parish, Forfarshire, 
li mile SSE of the town. Its owner, CoL John Grant- 
Einloch (b. 1807 ; sue. 1824), holds 2059 acres in the 
shire, valued at £2782 per annum. — Ord, Sur., sh. 56, 
1870. 

Logiealmond, a district in Monzie parish, central 
Perthshire, and a ^pioad sacra parish, partly also in 
Fowlis- Wester, Methven, and Bedgorton. The district 
lies on the N bank of the river Almond, 6 miles NW of 
Methven station ; and in 1702 was annexed quoad sacra to 
Moneydie. It contains the meeting-point of the three 
ancient dioceses of Dunblane, Dunkela, and St Andrews, 
and according to tradition was a place of conference 
for the bishops of those three sees. (See Monzie.) 
The qtuxid sacra parish, constituted about 1852, is in 
the presbytery of Perth and the synod of Perth and 
Stirling; its minister's stipend is £120. An ancient 
church at Chapelhill, which had been in a rainous state 
for upwards of a century, was refitted for public worship 
in 1834, and contains 285 sittings. There are also a 
Free church and a U.P. church (1811 ; 450 sittings); 
and a public school, with accommodation for 73 cnU- 
dren, had (1882) an average attendance of 56, and a 
grant of £55, 18s. Pop. (1871) 646, (1881) 581, of whom 
117 were in Fowlis- Wester, 62 in Methven, 372 in Monzie, 
and 80 in Redgorton.— Or<i. Swr., sh. 47, 1869. 

Logiebride. See Auchtbroayen. 

Logio-Bachan, a parish of E Aberdeenshire, whose 
church stands on the right bank of the Ythan, 2 miles 
£ by S of the station and post-town, Ellon. The parish 
is TOunded N by Craden, E by Slains, S by Foveran, 
SW by Udny, and W by Ellon. Its utmost length, 
from N to S, is 5i miles; its breadth varies between 
7i furlongs and 4{ miles; and its area is 6975]^ 
acres, of which 198} are foreshore, 3f water, and 90i 
tidal water. The river Ythan, here navigable at fiQl 
tide for small sloops, winds 3| miles south-eastward 
across the interior and along the Ellon and Slains 
boundaries, dividing the parisn into two pretty equal 
halves ; and its little affluents, the bums of Auchmacoy, 
Forvie, and Tarty, trace part of the western and all 
the eastern and southern boundaries. Precipices of 
fpeiss rock flank the river on the western border, and 
m a calm evening give a very distinct echo to short sen- 
tences. The sunace is comparatively flat, attaining a 
mftTimnm altitude of 184 feet above sea-level to the S, 
and of 284 to the N, of the Ythan. The predominant 
rock is gneiBs ; and the soil is generally loam of various 
quality, incumbent upon clay. Nearly nine-tenths of 
tne entire area are in tillage, some 70 acres are under 
wood, and the rest of the land is either pastoral or waste. 
In 1597 the lands of Logie, Bieve, AUatham, and Boni- 
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town were taken from Logie-Bachan to form part of 
Udny. In 1644 the RoyaUsts defeated a Covenanting 
force on the lands of Tarty, and cave occasion to that 
hasty rising of the Gordons which led to the flight of the 
Marqms of Huntly and the execution of Sir John Gordon. 
The BocU of LogU, a well-known tune, has reference to 
this parish ; but the still better known son^ of Loaie o* 
Buehan relates to a gardener about the middle of last 
century, at Logic in the parish of Crimond. Alexander 
Arbuthnot (1638-88), first Protestant principal of King's 
College, Aberdeen, was minister from 1568 till his death. 
AucHMACOY, noticed separately, is the only mansion ; 
but 4 proprietors hold each an annual value of more, 4 
of less, than £500. Logic- Buehan is in the presbytery of 
Ellon and synod of Aberdeen ; the living is wortn £293. 
The parish church, built in 1787, contains 800 sittings ; 
and two public schools, Artrochie and Tipperty, with 
respective accommodation for 76 and 81 diildren, had 
(1882) an average attendance of 72 and 77, and grants of 
£59 and £69, 12s. 6d. Valuation (1860) £4479, (1884) 
£6678, plus £\Q1 for railway. Pop. (1801) 639, (1881) 
684, (1861) 762, (1871) 808, (1881) 767.^0rd, Sur,, shs. 
87, 77, 1876-73. 

LQgto-Ck>ldstono, a parish of SW Aberdeenshire, 
whose church stands 608 feet above sea-level, 4 miles W 
of Tarland, and 4^ NNW of the station and post-town, 
Dinnet. Comprising since 1618 the ancient parishes of 
Loffie-Mar and Colostone, it is bounded N by Towie 
and two fragments of Tarland, £ by Tarland and Coull, 
SE by Abovne, S by Glenmuick, and W by Strathdon. 
Its utmost len^h, from E by N to W by S, is 7§ mUes ; 
its breadth varies between 6^ furlongs and 5i miles ; and 
its area is 13,624^ acres, of which 23f are water. Deskat 
Water flows 6^ miles north-north-eastwutl along the 
Strathdon boundary; and other streams run to tri- 
angular Loch Daven (6 X 4| furl. ; 480 feet) on the 
boundary with Glenmuick, so that the drainage belongs 
partly to the Don but mainly to the Dee. The north- 
western district, drained by Deskry Water, is in Don- 
side; and all the rest of tne parish is in Cromar. A 
range of heights, extending north-eastward, divides the 
Donside from the Cromar district ; and a loftier range, 
extending thence south-south-westward to the meeting- 
point with Glenmuick and Strathdon parishes, culmi- 
nates in the lofty summit of Mobven (2862 feet), cele- 
brated in a poem of Lord Byron, and commanding a 
view down Deeside as far as the eve can reach. Of the 
eastern division of the parish the highest summit is 
the Sockaugh (2032 feet), at the meeting-point with 
Leochel and Tarland. Great part of the parish appears 
to have anciently been occupied by a large lake, or a 
chain of lakes, and now is a valley, diversified by 
rising-grounds. The predominant rock is granite ; and 
the sou on the hill slopes is generally deep and fertile, 
on the low grounds is mostly shallow, and either sandy 
or neaty. About 3000 acres are in tillage, and 900 are 
under wood. Mansions are Blelack, CoaRAOHREB, 
and Deskry Shiel ; and 4 proprietors hold each an annual 
value of more, 4 of less, than £500. Logie-Coldstone is 
in the presbyteiy of Kincardine O'Neil and the synod of 
Aberdeen ; the living is worth £326. The parish church, 
erected in 1780, and almost rebuilt in 1876 at a cost 
of £900, contains 400 sittings. A public school, with 
accommodation for 155 chil£-en, had (1882) an average 
attendance of 74, and a grant of £55, 17s. Valuation 
(1860) £4041, (1884) £6368, 5s. 8d. Pop. (1801) 861, 
(1831) 910, (1861) 932, (1871) 900, (1881) 908.— Orf. 
Stir., shs. 76, 76, 1876-74. 

Logie-Grimond. See Logib and Logie-Buchan. 

Logie-Dnnu. See Chapel of Garioch. 

Logie-Eastor, a parish of NE Boss and Cromarty, 
containinff, near its eastern boundary, Nigg station, on 
the Highland railway, 7J miles NE of Invergorden and 
20 NiTof DingwalL It is bounded N by Tain, E by 
Feam, SS by Nigg, S by Kilmuir-Easter, and W by 
Eddertoun. Its greatest length, from E to W, is 7g 
miles ; its breadth varies between { mile and 4| miles ; 
and its area is 10,632} acres, of which 479^ are foreshore 
and 75 water. Balnagown river flows 8| miles eastward 
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and south-eastward alongall the Kilmuir-Easter boundary 
till it falls into Nigg Bay ; and eight tiny lochs are in 
the interior. Fine springs are numerous; and the 
water of one of them was thought, when carried into 
the presence of a sick i>erson, to change colour if he 
would die, and to remain clear if he would get well 
The surface rises gently east-north-eastward to 208 feet 
near Logiehill, 361 near Lamington, and 1238 near the 
western boundary. The predominant rock is Old Red 
sandstone ; and the soil, in places a strong deep clay, in 
others is either a rich black mould or a light earth on a 
sandy irretentive bottom. Several cairns on both sides 
of one of the bums are said to commemorate an ancient 
battle in which the Danes were routed by the Scotch. 
A gallows hill, towards the middle of the parish, and a 
deep small pond hard by, called Poll a* bhaid (' pool for 
drowning*), were places of capital punishment in the 
old days of hereditary jurisdiction. Mansions are 
Shandwick and Calrossie ; and the property is divided 
among four. Logie- Easter is in the presbytery of Tain 
and the synod of Koss ; the living is worth £386. The 
parish church, If mile W by S of Nigg station and 1^ 
NNE of the post-town, Parkhill, is a neat modem 
edifice, containing 700 sittings. There is also a Free 
church; and two public sdiools, Logie-Easter and 
Scotsbum, with respective accommodation for 102 and 
76 children, had (1882) an average attendance of 60 and 
26, and grants of £45, 14s. 6d. and £34, 8s. Valuation 
(1860) £8990, (1884) £5988, 3s. Pop. (1801) 1031, 
(1831) 934, (1861) 932, (1871) 912, (1881) 827.— Orrf. 
Sur,, sh. 94, 1878. 

Logie-ElphJnitono, a plain old mansion, with prettily 
wooded grounds, in Chapel of Garioch parish, Aberdeen- 
shire, on the left bank of the Ury, 6 miles NW of 
Inverarie, and 1 mile W by N of Pitcaple station. 
Within it are portraits of Bishop Elphinstone, Charles 
Lord Elphinstone, other members of the Elphinstone 
family. Viscount Dundee, Count Patrick Leslie, and Sir 
James Leslie. In 1754 Robert Dalrymple, Esq. of Horn 
and Westhall, a grandson of Sir Hew Dalrymple of 
North Berwick, married Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Sir James Elphinstone of Logic ; and their grandson, 
Sir James Dalrymple-Hom-Sphinstone, second Bart 
since 1827 (b. 1806 ; sue. 1848), M.P. for Portsmouth 
1857-65 and 1868-80, holds 6524 acres in the shire, 
valued at £5107 per annum. — Ord, Sur., sh. 76, 1874. 

Logie-Kar. See Logie-Coldstoke. 

Logio-Hontrose. See Logie-Pert. 

Logie-Hnidooh. See Logie, Fife. 

Logle-P«rt, a parish of NE Forfarshire, with a post- 
offit!e village of its own name, 2 miles W by S of Craigo 
station, and 4} NW of the post-town, Montrose. Con- 
taining also Craigo village and the post office of North 
Water Bridge (under Laurencekirk), it comprises the 
ancient parishes of Jjogie-Montrose and Pert, united 
between 1610 and 1615, and constituting respectively its 
eastem and western divisions. It is bounded NW, N, 
NE, and E by Fettercairn, Marykirk, and St Cyrus in 
Kincardineshire, S by Montrose and Dun, and W by 
Stracathro. Its utmost length, from WNW to ESE, 
is 6 nules ; its utmost breadth is 2J miles ; and its area 
is 6808 acres, of which 68§ are water. The river North 
EsK flows 6^ miles east-south-eastward along all the 
Kincardineshire border; and along it the scuface de- 
clines to less than 100 feet above sea-level, thence rising 
to 306 feet at the Hill of Craigo, 366 near Ballochy, 
and 357 at the Brae of Pert — ^heights that command a 
magnificent view of great part of Strathmore, the 
Howe of Meams, and the grand range of the frt)ntier 
Grampians. There is a fine medicinal spring in Martin'a 
Den ; but good springs are in several other places. 
Sandstone abounds, but is not much quarried; and 
limestone was at one time calcined. The soil ranges 
from light gravelly loam to strong hard clay, a pretty 
large extent being good sharp medium loam on a mode- 
rately open subsoil. Fully three-fourths of the entire 
area are in tillage; and plantations cover some 1200 
acres. The historian of British India, James Mill 
(1778-1886), was the son of a Logie-Pert shoemaker, 'a 
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douce bein body/ who followed his calling in a humble 
thatched cottage at North Water Brig ; and John Stuart 
Mill about 1864 paid a visit to his father's birthplace. 
In the ruined ' Auld Kirk of Pert ' close by, George 
Beattie makes John o' Amha' see 'unco sights.' 
Nearly a mile to the W of Craigo House are three 
remarkable tumuli, the Laws of Craigo, two of which, 
being opened, were found to contain five human skeletons 
of extraordinary size. Mansions, noticed separately, 
are Craigo and Galleby ; and the property is divided 
among three. Logie-Pert is in the presbytery of Brechin 
and the synod of Angus and Meams ; the living is worth 
£293. The old church of Logie, like that of Pert, still 
stands in ruins by the North disk's bank. The present 
parish church was built in 1840, and contains 700 
sittings. There is also a Free church ; and two public 
schools, Craigo Works and Logie-Pert, with respective 
accommodation for 158 and 96 children, had (1882) an 
average attendance of 69 and 61, and grants of £48, 4s. 
and £51, 19s. Valuation (1857) £6292, (1884) £8853, 
ds., plus £1517 for raOway. Pop. (1801) 908, (1841) 
1560. (1861) 1488, (1871) 1251, (1881) 995.— (?rrf. Sw., 
ah. 57, 1868. 

Logierait (Gael lag-an-rath, * hollow of the castle '), 
a villa^ and a parish of N central Perthshire. The 
yillace is beautifully situated on the N bank of the Tav, 
5 furlongs above the influx of the Tummel, and } mile 
W of Ballixluio Junction, this being 8| miles £ bv N 
of Aberfeldy and 8 N by W of Dunkeld. A neigh- 
bouring eminence was crowned by a castle of Robert III. 
(1390-1406), and now is the site of a conspicuous and 
richly-sculptured Celtic cross, erected in 1866 to the 
memory of the sixth Duke of Athole. Long the seat of 
the re^ity court of the lords of Athole, which wielded 
wide jurisdiction with almost absolute powera, the 
Tillage then had its court-house, gaol, and Tom-na- 
croicne or 'gallows-knoll.' The court-hall is said to 
have been 'the noblest apartment in Perthshire,' more 
than 70 feet long, with galleries at either end ; whilst 
Rob Roy escaped txom the gaol (1717), and Prince 
Charles JBdward confined within it 600 prisonere from 
Prestonpans. Almost the sole survivor of the past is 
the hollow 'Ash Tree of the Boat of Logierait,' which, 
68 feet in height and 40 in girth at 3 feet from the 
ground, is said to have been ' the dool tree of the dis- 
trict, on which caitiffs and robbere were formerly 
executed, and their bodies left hanging till they dropped 
and lay around unburied.' The lower part of the trunk 
is quite a shell, and has been formed into a summer- 
house or arbour, capable of accommodating a consider- 
able number of people. A chain-boat over the Tay was 
started in 1824 ; and Logierait also has a {K)st office, an 
inn, and the Athole and Breadalbane combination poor- 
house, erected in 1864, and accommodating 117 inmates. 
Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy dinea at Logierait 
on 6 Sept 1803. 

The parish comprises a main body and five detached 
sections, its total area being 61} square miles or 39,253 
acres, of which 1493} are water, and 21,098| belong to 
the main body. This, with Logierait vilkge on its 
southern border, is bounded W bv Dull, N by Dull and 
Moulin, N£ by Kirkmichael, S£ by Clunie, and S by 
Dunkeld-Dowallv, Little Dunkeld, and Dull It all 
but surrounds the Dalcapon section of Dunkeld and 
DoWALLY, and has an utmost length from £ to W of 
11 nules, whilst its width varies between 1} mile and 4} 
miles. The Tummel runs 6} miles south-south-east- 
ward, partly along the Moulin boundary, but mainlv 
across the interior, till it falls into the Tay, which 
itself flows 6g miles east-by-southward along the western 
half of the southern border. Much the largest of nine 
sheets of water are Lochan Gisinneach Mhor (4x3 furl ) 
and Loch BftooM (5ix2 furl.), which latter partly 
belongs to Moulin and Dalcapon. In the extreme S the 
surface sinks along the Tay to 185 feet above the sea ; 
and chief elevations to the £ of the Tummel are *Creg- 
nam Mial (1842 feet), *MeaU Reamhar (1741), and Tom 
Bheithe (1192) ; to the W, 'Cam Beaff (1260), Creagan 
an Feadaire (1318), and the 'eastern shoulder (2000) of 
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Beinn £agach, where asterisks mark those heights that 
culminate on the confines of the parish. 

Two only of the detached sections are of any size. 
Of these the largest, containing Cane, 3 miles WSW of 
Kinloch Rannoch, on the N is bounded for 3^ miles by 
Ijoch Rannoch, and on sll other sides by FortingalL 
It has an utmost length and width of 5 and 4| miles ; 
and its surface is mountainous, rising southward from 
668 feet to 3370 at Cam Gorm on the southern border. 
The second largest section, containing Lochgarzy House, 
2} miles £ by N of Kinloch Rannoch, on the S is 
bounded for 3| miles by the winding Tummel, and on 
all other sides by Fortingall. It has an utmost len|^h 
and width of 5} and i\ miles ; and the surface rises 
northward from 650 feet to Beinn a' Chuallaich (2925), 
from which again it declines to 1250 along a head- 
stream of £bichdie Wateb. The three other sections 
are all small^ne containing Eillieohabsie House 
and a third of the town of Abebfeldy ; another border- 
ing on Loch Glassie ; and the third including the SW 
half of Loch Debculich. 

The scenery of the parish, especiallv that of its main 
body, is eminently picturesque. ' The windings of the 
riven, the rich vales, the sloping corn-fields and pas- 
tures, the hanging woodlands, ana the awful mountains 
in the distance,* as seen from a rock about 1 mile dis- 
tant from Logierait village, ' form one of the noblest 
landscapes, for extent, variety, beauty, and grandeur, 
that the eye can behold ; * and the combinations of vale 
and hill, glen and mountain, wood and water, <^\S and 
cascade, exquisite culture and sublime desolation, as 
seen from many standpoints, both in the main body 
and in the detached sections, are striking specimens of 
almost dl the best kinds of Highland scenery. The 
rocks are very various. Several strata of limestone lie 
in different parts ; in one place occun a variety of talc ; 
and building stones of different kinds are occasionally 
raised on almost ever^ estate. The soil of the low 
^unds is chiefly alluvium ; on the slopes of the hills 
IS mostly deep and loamy ; on the higher grounds is 
cold and spoufy ; and on the mountains is nearly every- 
where moorish. Less than one-fifth of the entire area is 
in tillage ; rather more than one-tenth is under wood ; 
and the rest is either pastoral or waste. Distilling is 
still carried on, though not to such an extent as for- 
merly. Antiquities are Caledonian standing-stones and 
cairns in several places, an ancient camp near Middle- 
haugh, a sculptured stone in the parish churehyard, a 
ruined beacon-house on a rock 2 miles from L<merait 
village, and sites and burying-places of several pre- 
Reformation churohes. Amongst natives of Logierait 
have been Adam Ferguson, LL.D. (1724-1816), the nisto- 
rian ; Robert Bisset, LL.D. (1739-1805), the biographer 
of Burke ; Daniel Stewart (1741-1814), the founder of 
Stewart's Hospital in £dinburgh ; and General Sir Robert 
Dick of Tullymet, who fell at Sobraon (1846). Mansions, 
noticed separately, are Balleohik, Donavoubd, Duk- 
fallaiidy, £a8tebtybe, £dbadynate, Eillieohassib, 
LooHOABBY, Middlehattgh, Pitnaobee, and Tully- 
met ; and 6 proprietora hold each an annual value of 
£500 and upwards, 15 of between £100 and £500, and 
22 of firom £20 to £50. Giving off part to Kinloch 
Rannoch quoad saera parish, Logierait is in the 
presbytery of Weem and the synod of Perth and 
Stirling ; the living is worth £364. The parish chureh, 
at Logierait village, was built in 1806, and contains 
1000 sittings ; and a handsome mission-church was 
built at Aberfeldy in 1884. Logierait Free chureh 
dates from Disruntion times; and Tullymet Roman 
Catholic chureh. Our Lady of Good Aid, was built in 
1855. In Strathtay are £piscopal and Roman Catholic 
chapels ; and four schools — ^Aberfeldy public, Loderait 
public, Strathtay Stewart's free, and Tulloch of Pitna- 
cree — with respective accommodation for 810, 201, 129, 
and 68 children, had (1882) an average attendance of 
185, 128, 41, and 83, and grants of £138, 5s. 6d., 
£120, 18s., £52, Os. 6d., and £86, 14s. Valuation 
(1866) £14,896, 17s. 8d., (1884) £19,118, Os. 6d. Pop. 
(1801) 2890, (1831) 8138, (1861) 2592, (1871) 2417» 
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(1881) 2323, of which 1523 were Gaelic-speaking, and 
2220 were in the ecdeaiastical parish. — Ord, Sur., shs. 
65, 56, 54, 1869-78. 

Logleriefve, a station in Udny parish, Aberdeenshire, 
on the Buchan and Formartine section of the Great 
Korth of Scotland railway, 16^ miles N by W of 
Aberdeen. 

Logle-WeBter, an ancient parish in Ross-shire, an- 
nexed about 1490 to Uranhart. 

Lojng or Ling. See Long, Looh, Ross-shirc 

Loirston, a loch (8x1} fnrL) in Nige parish, Kin- 
cardineshire, li mile SSW of the parish^urch. 

Lomond (Gael. ? Lounnain, the name of an old Celtic 
hero), a large lake, partly in Stirlingshire and partly in 
DnmbartonSiire. To the N both banks are in Dum- 
bartonshire as far as Inch Vow, whence to Boss Point 
the boundary line follows the middle of the loch ; there 
it curves to the £ of Inchlonaij^ back between Inchmoan 
and Inchruim, and between Torrinch and Inchcailloch 
to the mouth of Endrick Water. All to the £ of this 
line is in Stirlinffshire, all to the N, W, and S in Dum- 
bartonshire. Along the £ side are the parishes of 
Arrochar and Buchanan ; to the S are Eilmaronock and 
BonhiU ; and to the W are Luss and Arrochar. From 
the N end at Glen Falloch to the extreme S end at the 
Leyen riyer, at Balloch pier, is 20} miles in a straight 
line, or following windings, about 22 ; and along the 
course of the steamers that ply on the lake 24. The S end 
forms an irregular trianele, with its £ comer at the bay 
S of the mouth of Endnck Water, the S angle at Balloch 
pier, and the N angle opposite Ross Point. Measured 
in straight lines the distances are — NE 6^ miles, S£ 5, 
and W 8i ; but the shores are very winding, and the 
distances by them would be fully i greater. From the 
E comer, in a straight line through Inchmurrin, W by 
S across the widest part of the loch, the distance is 5 
miles. To the N of Koss Point the basin becomes much 
narrower, the width being on an average about f mile, 
though at some places — as at Rowardennan Lodge, 
Tarbet, and Inversnaid — it widens to 1 mile. There 
are altogether thirty islands in the loch, but of these 
only six Yer^ small ones are to the N of Ross Point ; all 
the others, including the whole of the large ones, are 
in the triangular space just mentioned. The larger and 
more important, most of which are noticed separately, 
are Inchionaig (120 feet),* Bucinch, Inchconnachan 
'(200), Inchtavannach (200), Inchmoan (88), Inchraim 
(50), Inchfad (78), InchcaUloch (278), Clairinch, Tor- 
rinch (105), Creinch (110), and Inchmurrin (291) ; the 
smaller islets are Inch or Eilan Vow with, near the 
N end, the ruins of a castle, once a stronghold of the 
Macfarlanes ; Inveruglas and Wallace's Islands, off Inver- 
snaid ; Tarbet Island, { mile SE of Tarbet pier ; three 
islets off Rowardennan ; Ross Island, and another off 
Ross Point ; a group of small islets off Luss ; an islet off 
Inchmoan ; Ceardach £ of Bucinch ; and Aber Island at 
the £ comer. The surface is 23 feet above sea-level, and 
a subsidence of less than 40 feet would again unite the 
waters with the sea across the narrow neck between 
Tarbet and Arrochar at the head of Loch Long. In the 
prehistoric period after the appearance of man, and 
when our remote ancestors were sailing their log canoes 
over the site of Glasgow, the loch was in this way pro- 
bably an arm of the sea. The hollow in which the bke 
lies is a trae rock-basin due, to a considerable extent, to 
the scoopinff powers of the ice by which, during the 
glacial epoch, it must have been occupied. Strise may 
still be detected along its shores, and traced over the 
neck at Arrochar down to Loch Lons. The depth at 
the extreme S end slopes very graduSly to 12 fathoms 
between Inchmurrin and Inchmoan, and by the time 
the narrow portion is reached at Ross Point the depth 
is 34 fathoms. From that point it shoals to 2 fathoms 
off Rowardennan, and again deepens northwards to 96 
fathoms due W of Ben Lomona, and to 105 fethoms 
off Cnlness half-way between Tarbet and Inversnaid, 
which is the deepest part At Eilan Vow the depth is 

* The flgores denote the height of the highest points above 
sea-leyel. 
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8 fathoms, and after sinking to 84 opposite Donne it 
finally shoals to the N end of the loch. The surface 
temperature varies with the season and the weather, 
but according to Sir Robert Christison, the lowest 
100 feet of water in the deeper parts has a con- 
stant temperature of 42"* Fahr. The area is about 
21,000 acres; and sea- trout, lake-trout, pike, and 
perch are abundant; while salmon are from time to 
time able to find their way up the river Leven. The 
sea-trout run up to 5 lbs., and the lake-trout to i 
lb., while pike are of large size, there being a tradition 
of one caught manv years ago which reached a weight 
of 79 lbs. The fishing is free, and boats may be haa at 
any of the hotels along the bajuks. The loch lies com- 
pletely imbedded among different ranges of hills. To 
the SE are the Eilpatrick Hills (1818 feet) and the 
westem spurs of the Campsie Fells, and in the flat 
between that and the border of the loch is the conical 
little Duncryne (462), which forms a well-marked 
feature in all the views of this end. To the NE rising 
almost directly from the water's edge are Conic HiU 
(1175 feet), Beinn Bhreac (1922), Beinn Uird (1957), 
Ben Lomond (8192) with its shoulders, Ptarmigan (2398) 
to the W, and Creag-a-Bhocain (1618) to the Sw, Cruinn 
a' Bheinn (2077), Graachan (1762), Stob-an-Fhainne 
2144), Beinn a' Choin (2624), Stob-nan-Eighrach (2011), 
Cruach (1678), and to the NW Beinn Chabhair (8053) ; 
these summits form the Une of the watershed of Scot- 
land, the streams to the E running to the Forth, those 
to the W to the Clyde. Along the W side of the loch 
are Eilleter (978 feet), Creachan Hill (1758), Beinn 
Rui8g(1939), Bein Dubh (2108), Beinn Bhreac (2500), 
Ben Reoch (2163), Croach Tairbeirt (1864), and the 
double-topped Ben Voirlich (N, 3065 ; S, 8092), while 
behind farther inland are Balcnock (2092), Beinn Thar- 
suinn (2149), Beinn Chaorach (2338), Beinn Eich (2302), 
Donne Hill (2409), Tullich Hill (2705), Ben Arthur or 
the Cobbler (2891), Ben Ime (8318), and Ben Vane 
(3004), the last three being beyond Loch Long. From 
the slopes of these many streams rush down to the lake, 
the chief being the Falloch at the N end, Inveruglas 
Water (W) S of Ben Vorlich, Arklet Water (£) directly 
opposite at Inversnaid, Douglas Water (W) from Glen 
Douglas opposite Rowardennan, Luss Water (W)from 
Glen Luss at Luss, Endrick Water (E) with its tributary. 
Mar Bum, at the £ comer ; and Fruin Water (W), from 
Glen Fruin opposite the S end of Inchmurrin. Besides 
these the locn receives, from the £, Culness Bum from 
the SW shoulder of Ben Lomond, Caol Ghlean Bum 
from Beinn Uird, and Cashell and Blair Bums from 
Beinn Bhreac ; from the W Finlas Water, between the 
Luss and the Fruin ; and many smaller bums on all the 
sides. The surplus water is carried off by the Leven, 
which joins the Clyde at Dumbarton. 

It is said that the old name of the lake was Leven, as 
that of the river still is, and that the present name was 
taken from the name of the Ben so late as about the 
13th century. From the old name came that applied 
to the whole district, viz., Levenax, the mcxlem 
Lennox. Traditionally, the waters of Loch Lomond 
have risen within the last 800 years, for Camden in his 
Atlas Britawniea speaks of an island existing in his 
time called Camstraddan, situated between the lands of 
that name and Inchtavannach, on which he adds, were a 
house and an orchard. The island has now disappeared, 
but the people of the neighbourhood maintam that 
about 100 yards from the shore the ruins of houses are 
to be seen under the water. Such an accident may, 
however, have occurred without any increase in the 
waters of the lake, and indeed the valley of the Leven 
presents no appearance of such a rise being possible. 
lx)ch Lomond was at one time famed for three wonders : 
— ' Waves without wind, fish without fin, and a floating 
island.' The first was the swell in the widest part of 
the loch after a storm, and the second vipers that swam 
from island to Island. The writer in Blaeu's AUaa^ in 
noticing it in 1658, says, 'the fish which they speak of 
as having no fins, and which they commonly cidl 
Paones^ are a kind of snake, and are therefore no cauae 
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of wonder. Of the floating island varions accounts 
haye been given, one of them being that it was con- 
stracted of large scftiare beams of oak firmly mortised 
into one another by a Keith Macindoil, a contemporary 
of Finmaconl or Fuigal, and this looks somewhat like a 
tradition pointing to the former existence of a crannoge 
in the lake. ' As for the floating island/ says Camden, 
• I shall not call the truth of it in question, for what 
could hinder a body from swimming that is dry and 
hollow like a pinnace, and very light ? And so Pliny 
tells us that certain green lands covered with rushes, 
float up and down on the lake of Yundimon. But I leave 
it to the neighbours who know the nature of this place 
to be judges, whether this old distich of our Neckham 
be true — 

•* DItatur flavlia Albania, saxea Ugna 
Dat Lomand multa, frijpdiUte potens." ' 

of which Defoe has given the paraphrase— 

' With Rivera Scotland Is enrich'd, 
And Lomond there a Lake, 
So cold of Nature is, that Sticks 
It quickly Stones doth make.' 

The whole country round is rich in historical associa- 
tions of Tarious kinds. During Haco's great expedition 
to the W (126S), his son-in-law, Magnus King of Man, 
sailed up Loch Long with a squadron of 60 ships, and 
on arriving at Arrochar, his men dragged some of the 
galleys across the narrow neck there — only If mile 
across — and launched them on Loch Lomond,^ ' where 
their sea-boats must have created as much astonishment 
among the agriculturists of the Lennox as if they had 
fallen from the clouds.' No doubt the pillage amply 
rewarded them for their exertions, as the ground was 
fresh, and not likely to be guarded ' against maurauders 
coming from so unlikely a direction. In 1806, aftef* 
the Battle of Dalree, Robert Bruce is said to have taken 
refuge in what is now Rob Roy's Cave, and at this time 
also to have planted many of the yew trees on Eilan Vow, 
while subsequently he is accredited with having caused 
many trees of the same kind to be planted on Inch- 
lonaig, to provide a supply of bows for his soldiers. A 
few still survive, but the others were accidentally burned 
down many years ago. Olairinch gave the Buchanans 
their slogaa Inchcailloch— the island of women or of 
nuns — had a nunnery, and this was followed on the 
same site by the parish church, which, in its turn, has 
been abandoned, and a new church built on the main- 
land at Buchanan ; and to the churchyard, as the bury- 
ing-ground of the Macgregors, reference is made in the 
Lady of the Lake, the fteiy Cross being made from 
yew grown here. To the WNW of the church is the 
Pass of Bahnaha, another of Scott's localities in the 
same poem, while farther up the scenery figures in his 
novel of jRob Bay, The whole of the distnct about Inver- 
snaid is all Rob Roy's country. On the opposite side, 
to the S, is the district that belonged to the Colquhouns ; 
and Glen Fruin — ^the glen of wailing— was in 1608 the 
scene of the great battle between the Macgregors and 
the Colquhouns, in which the latter were almost entirely 
destroyed, a matter that led to the proscription of the 
Macgpregors. 

It was on Inchlonaig that the chief of the Colquhouns 
and Rob Roy made uieir agreement about the black- 
mail which Colquhoun paid. 

In the rebellion of 1715 the Macgregors took up arms 
in the Jacobite cause, and threatened the country to 
the S. In October they seized the whole of the boats 
on the loch, and took them to Rowardennan, so that 
they might be able to make forays anywhere along the 
shore, but no enemy could reach them except by pass- 
ing round the loch. The western Hanoverians were, 
however, not to be outdone, and accordingly some 500 
men assembled from Paisley and other towns in the W, 
and havine been joined by 100 men, ' well-hearted and 
well-armed,' from a man-of-war lying in the Clyde, they 
dragged armed boats up the Leven to the loch, and 
Advanced to the attack both by land and by water. 
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The further proceedings are thus described in a con- 
temporary account of the expedition. 'When the 
pinnaces and boats, being once got in within the 
mouth of the loch, had spread their sails, and the men 
on shore had ranged themselves in order, marching 
along the side of tne loch, for scouring the coast, they 
made al toother so very fine an appearance as had never 
been seen in that place before, and might have gratified 
even a curious person. The men on the shore marched 
with the greatest order and alacrity — the pinnaces on 
the water discharging their patteraroes, and the men 
their small arms, made so very dreadful a noise through 
the multiplied rebounding echoes of the vast mountains 
on both sides the loch, that perhaps there was never 
a more lively resemblance of thunder.' Having thus 
given sufficient warning of their approach, it is hardly 
to be wondered that wnen they reached Rowardennan 
they found no one, and though the ' Paisley men and 
their friends mounted the rocky bank of the lake, and 
forming as well as they could, beat their drums for an 
hour in noisy challenge,' there was no answer, and they 
went home, asserting that they had so frightened the 
Macgregors as to cause them to flee in panic to the 
camp at Strath Fillans. They accomplished the object 
of the expedition, however, for havmg, more by good 
fortune than good management, discovered the boats 
that had been carried otf, by destroying some and 
taking away the rest tibey effectually prevented any 
renewal of the raids. Besides the Macgregors and the 
Colquhouns the other clans on the shores were the 
Greemes and the Macfarlanes, the former being still 
represented by the Duke of Montrose, while the posses- 
sions of the latter have passed to the Colquhouns. One 
of the last survivors of the Macfarlanes took up his 
residence in a vault of their old ruined castle on Kilan 
Vow, and gave Wordsworth a subject for his poem of Tlie 
Bnmmie^sCell in 1814, and again for the sonnet called The 
Brownie, written on his suMequent visit in 1881. Glen- 
finlas was a royal hunting forest To the S is Bonhill 
associated with Smollett ; and to the £ is EUlearn where 
George Buchanan was bom, and where there is now a 
monument to his^memory ; while Gartness House on the 
Endrick is associated with Napier's calculations about 
logarithms. Inchmurrin, on which are the ruins of 
Lennox Castle, is used as a deer park by the Duke of 
Montrose, and Inchlonaig is also a deer park belonging 
to the Luss estate. It was while Sir James Colquhoun 
of Luss was returning from shooting on this island that 
he was drowned along with two gamekeepers on 18 Dec. 
1878. Inchtavannach — the island of the monks' house 
— ^is so named, from being the site of a monastery. On 
the S end of Inchmurrin are the ruins of Lennox Castle. 
It was at Inversnaid that Wordsworth, during his tour 
in 1808, saw the Highland CHrl whose beauty he made 
famous in his poem of that name. Of history in late 
years the loch has none except that ever-increasing 
swarms of tourists resort to it every year. During the 
severe winter of 1880-81 the S end of the loch was frozen 
over from Balloch up to Luss, and on 22 Jan. 1881 it 
was calculated that some 15,000 skaters were on the ice. 
The Prince Consort visited the loch in 1847 and the 
Queen on 4 Sept. 1869. In More Leaves from the JoumaZ 
of a Life in the ffighlanda (1884), Her Mig'esty's impres- 
sions are thus recorded : ' We steamed southward [from 
Inversnaid, where she had gone on board the steamer], 
and for the first half nothins could be finer or more truly 
Alpine, reminding me much of the Lake of Lucerne, 
only it is longer, Loch Lomond being twenty-two miles 
long. We kep»t close to the E shore, passing under Ben 
Lomondy with its variously called shoulders — Oruachan, 
Oraig a Bochan, and Ptarmigan — to Rowardennan pier, 
where there is a pretty little house, rented from the 
Duke of Montrose (to whom half Loch Lomxmd belongs) 
by a Mr Mair — a lovely spot from whence you can 
ascend Ben Lomxmd^ which is 8192 feet hi^h, and well 
wooded part of the way, with cornfields below. After 
you pass this, where there are fine mountains on either 
side, though on the W shore not so high, the lake widens 
out, but the shores become much flatter and tamer (in- 
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deed, to tlie £ and S completely so) ; but here are all the 
beautifully- wooded islands, to the number of twenty-four. 
. . . To the left we passed some very pretty villas. 
. . . Then Tarbet, a small town, where dearest Albert 
landed in 1847 ; and here began the highest and finest 
mountains, with splendid passes, richly wooded, and 
the highest mountains rising behind. A glen leads 
across from Tarbet to Arrochar on Loeh Long, and here 
you see that most singularly-shaped hill called the 
Cobbler, and a little further on the splendid Alps of 
Arrochar. All this, and the way in which the hills run 
into the lake, reminded me so much of the Nasen on 
the Liike of Lticeme. The head of the lake, with the 
very fine glen (Glen Falloch), along which you can drive 
to Oban, is magnificent We (Louise and I) sketched as 
best we could. * In 1875, on her way back from Inveraray, 
8he drove along the bank of the loch from Tarbet to 
Balloch. 'The drive along Loeh Lomond, which we 
came upon almost immediatelv after Tarbet, was per- 
fectly beautiful. We wound along under trees on both 
sides, with the most lovely glimpses of the head of the 
loch, and ever and anon of Loeh LoTnond itself below the 
road ; the hills which rose upon our right reminding me 
of Aberfoyle near Loch Ard, and of the lower part of the 
Pilalus. Such fine trees, numbers of hollies growing 
down almost into the water, and such beautiful capes 
and little bays and promontories ! The loch was ex- 
tremely rou^h, and so fierce was the wind that the foam 
was blown hke smoke along the deep blue of the water. 
The gale had broken some trees. The sun lit up the 
whole scene beautifully, but we had a few slight showers. 
It reminded me of Switzerland, I thought we saw every- 
thing so much better than we had formerly done from 
the steamer. As we proceeded, the hills became lower, 
the loch widened, and the many wooded islands appeared. 
We next changed horses at Loss, quite a small village 
— indeed, the little inn stands almost alone. . . . 
From here we drove along past the openings of Olen Luss 
and Glen Mnlas, which run up amongst the fine hills to 
the right, the loch being on our left, and the road much 
wooded.* 

In consequence of its size and beautiful scenery Loch 
Lomond is often styled the ' Queen of Scottish lakes,' 
a title which it certainly deserves. At the S end the 
banks have none of that bleakness and wildness that 
characterise so many of the lakes of the Highlands of 
Scotland. 'I have seen,' says Smollett in ^umpArey 
Clinker, ' the Lago di Gardi, Albano, De V ico, Bolsena, 
and Geneva, and on my honour I prefer Loch Lomond 
to them all ; a preference which is certainly owing to the 
verdant islands that seem to float on its surface, 
affording the most enchanting objects of repose to the 
excursive view. Nor are the banks destitute of beauties 
which even partake of the sublime. On this side they 
display a sweet variety of woodland, cornfields, and 
pasture, with several agreeable villas emerging as it 
were out of the lake, till, at some distance, the prospect 
terminates in huge mountains, covered with heath, 
which, beinff in the bloom, affords a very rich covering 
of purple. Everything here is romantic beyond imagi- 
nation. This country is justly styled the Arcadia of 
Scotland ; and I don't doubt but it may vie with Arcadia 
in everything but climate : I am sure it excels in verdure, 
wood, and water. What say you to a natural basin of 
pure water nearly thirty miles long, and in some places 
seven miles broad, and in many above an hundred 
fathoms deep, having four-and-twenty habitable islands, 
some of them stocked with deer, and all of them covered 
with wood ; containing immense quantities of delicious 
fish, salmon, pike, trout, petrch, flounders, eels, and 
powans, the last a delicate Kind of fresh- water herring 
peculiar to this lake.' He also adds that the powan 
never descends the Leven. These are probably the 
animals that the writer in Blaeu's Atlas calls paones, 
though he is incorrect in confusing them with vipers. 
They belong to the Salmonidce, and the species is 
scientifically known as Coregonus La Cepedei (Parnell) 
or C. dupeoidea (Lacepede). The level and well wooded 
ground at the S end of the loch and the number and 
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beautifully wooded condition of the islands gives this 
part great softness, and it presents an appearance more 
akin to that of the Lakes of Eillamey than anv other 
sheet of water in Scotland. Above Luss, where the loch 
contracts and the hills rise more steeply from the water 
and at the same time lose somewhat of the green colour 
they have further to the S, the scenery becomes wilder, 
but by no means savage. Many parts of the lower 
skirts of the hills are still well wooded, and the slopes 
themselves have smooth rounded outlines, which the 
height, however, prevents from being tame. Every- 
where, too, Ben Lomond towers above the lake, and 
fills up or borders the view. 

Dr Johnson (who, however, visited it late in the year 
and during rain) expresses his opinion of the scenery 
in terms of great dissatisfaction ; but Boswell, on 
the other hand, declares that the Doctor was very much 
pleased with the scene. Wordsworth, who visited 
Loch Lomond in his Scottish tours in 1808, 1814, and 
1881, had all manner of faults to find with it He 
diffused water was too 
termination of the 
the interposition of 
green meadows, trees, and cottages, and a sparkling 
stream to run by his side.' He thought that ' a notion 
of grandeur as connected with magnitude has seduced 
persons of taste into a general mistake upon this subject 
It is much more desiraole for the purposes of pleasure 
that lakes should be numerous and small or middle- 
sized, than large, not only for communication by walks 
and rides, but for variety and for recurrence of similar 
appearances.' This may be true, but one hardly sees 
that the proposition that everything great is not mag- 
nificent also implies the opposite that everything mag- 
nificent is not great Dorothy Wordsworth, his sister, 
who, dong with Coleridge, accompanied him in 1808» 
^^as no more satisfied. Tne lulls were not such as ' a 
Cumbrian would dignify with the name of mountains,' 
nor was Ben Lomond * seen standing in such company 
as Helvellyn.* Everjrthing was too good for them ; it 
would not submit to be measured by the spirit of 
UUswater, but doubtless things have changed for the 
better in many wa3rs about the shores of the loch since 
then, for the Luss of that time, with 'not a single 
ornamented garden,' must have been a very different 
place from tne Luss of to-day, in midsummer, bright 
with rhododendron bloom. Dissatisfied, however, as 
she was, she had to admit beauty. They crossed to 
Inchtavannach, from which the view is thus described : 
— * We had not climbed far. before we were stopped by a 
sudden burst of prospect so singular and beautiful that 
it was like a flash of^ images from another world. We 
stood with our backs to the hill of the island which we 
were ascending, and which shut out Ben Lomond 
entirely and lUl the upper part of the lake, and we 
looked towards the foot of the lake, scattered over with 
islands without beginning and without end. The sun 
shone, and the distant hills were visible, some through 
sunny mists, others in gloom, with patches of sunshine ; 
the lake was lost under the low and distant hills, and 
the islands lost in the lake, which was all in motion 
with travelling fields of light or dark shadows under 
rainy clouds. There are many hills, but no commanding 
eminence at a distance to confine the prospect so that 
the land seemed endless as the water. What I had 
heard of Loch Lomond, or any other place in Great 
Britain, had given me no idea of anything like what we 
beheld : it was an outlandish scene — we might have 
believed ourselves in North America. The islands were 
of every possible variety of shape and surface— hilly and 
level, lai^ and small, bare, rocky, pastoral, or covered 
with wood. . . . There were Days innumerable, 
straits or passages like calm rivers, land-locked lakes, 
and, to the main water, stormy promontories. ' The scene 
' was throughout magical and enchanting— a new world 
in its great permanent outline and composition, and 
changing at every moment in every part of it by tlie 
effect of sun and wind, and mist and shower and 
cloud, and the blending lights and deep shades which 
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took place of each other, trayersing the kke in every 
direction. The whole was indeed a strange mixture of 
soothing and restless images, of images inviting to rest 
and others hurrying the fiwc^ away into an activity more 
pleasing than repose. Yet, intricate and homeless, that 
18 without lasting abiding-place for the mind, as the 
prospect was there was noperplexity ; we had still a 
guide to lead us forward. Wnerever we looked, it was a 
delightful feeling that there was something bevond. 
Meanwhile, the sense of quiet was never lost sight of. 
. . . The whole scene was a combination of natural 
wildness, loveliness;, beauty, and barrenness, or rather 
bareness, yet not comfortless or cold, but the whole was 
beautifuL' 

Professor Wilaon, dealing with the remarks of 
Wordsworth already given, says, 'The "diffusion of 
water ". is indeed great ; but in what a world it floats ! 
At first sight of it how our soul expands ! The sudden 
revelation of such majestic beauty, wide as it is and 
extending a&r, inspires us with a power of comprehend- 
ing it all. Sea-like indeed it is, — a Mediterranean Sea, 
—enclosed with lofty hills and as lofty mountains, — 
and these indeed are the Fortunate Isles ! We shall 
not dwell on the feeling which all must have experi- 
enced on the first sight of such a vision — the feelmg of 
a lovely and a mignty calm ; it is manifest that the 
spacious " diffusion of water" more than conspires with 
the other components of such a scene to produce the 
feelmg; that to it belong the spell that makes our 
spirit serene, still, and bn^ht, as its own. Nor when 
such feeling ceases so entir^y to possess, and so deeply 
to affect us, does the softened and subdued charm of 
the scene before us depend less on the expanse of the 
" diffusion of water." The islands, that before had lain 
we knew not how— or we had only felt that they were 
all most lovely — ^begin to show themselves in the order 
of their relation to one another and to the shores. The 
eye rests on the largest, and with them the lesser com- 
bine ; or we look at one or two of the least, away by 
themselves, or remote from all a tufted rock ; and many 
as they are, they break not the breadth of the liquid 
plain, for it is ample as the sky. They show its ampli- 
tude ; as masses and sprinklings of clouds, and single 
clouds, show the amplitude of me cerulean vault. And 
then the long promontories — stretching out from oppo- 
site mainlands, and enclosing bays that in themselves 
are lakes — they too magnify the empire of water ; for 
long as they are, they seem so only as our eye attends 
them with their cliffs and woods from the retiring 
shores, and far distant are their shadows from the 
central li^ht Then what shores 1 On one side where 
the lake is widest, low-lying they seem and therefore 
lovelier — undulating with fields and groves, where 
many a pleasant dwelling is embowered, into lines of 
hills that gradually soften away into anotjier land. On 
the other side, sloping back, or overhanging, mounts 
beautiful in their bareness, for they are green as 
emerald ; others, scarcely more beautiful, studded with 
fair trees — some altogether woods. They soon form 
into mountains— and the mountains become more and 
more majestical, yet beauty never deserts them, and 
her spirit continues to tame that of the frowning cliffs, 
far off as they are, Benlomond and Benvoirlich are 
seen to be giants ; magnificent is their retinue, but 
they two are supreme, each in his own dominion ; and 
deaf as the day is here, they are diademed with clouds. 
It cannot be that the "proportion of diffused water is 
here too great ; " and is it then true that no one '* ever 
travelled along the banks of Loch Lomond, variemted 
as the lower part is by islands, without feeliufi" that a 
speedier termination to the long vista of blaiUL water 
would be acceptable, and without wishing for an inter- 
position of green meadows, trees, and cottages, and a 
sparkling stream to run by his side?" We have 
travellea along them in all weathers and never felt such 
a wish. For there they all are — all but the "sparkling 
stream to run by our side," and we see not how that 
weU could be in nature. "Streams that sparkle as 
they run/* cross our path on their own ; and brighter 
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never issued from the woods. Along the mai^ of the 
water, as far as Luss— ay, and much farther — the varia- 
tions of the foreground are incessant "Had it no 
other beauties," it has been truly said, " but those of 
its shores, it would still be an object of prime attrac- 
tion ; whether from the bright green meadows sprinkled 
with luxuriant ash trees, that sometimes skirt its 
margin, or its white pebbled shores on which its gentle 
billows murmur, like a miniature ocean, or its bold 
rocky promontories rising from the dark water rich in 
wild flowers and ferns, and tangled with wild roses and 
hone3rsuckles, or its retired bays where the waves dash, 
reflecting, like a mirror, the trees which hang over 
them, an inverted landscape." 

* The islands are for ever arranging themselves into 
new forms, every one more and more beautiful ; at least 
so they seem to be, perpetually occurring, yet always 
unexpected, and there is a pleasure even in such a 
series of aUght surprises that enhances the delieht of 
admiration. And alongside, or behind us, all the 
while, are the sylvan mountains, "laden with beauty;" 
and ever and anon open glens widen down upon us 
from chasms ; or forest glades lead our hearts away 
into the inner gloom — perhaps our feet ; and there, in 
a field that looks not as if it had been cleared by his 
own hands, but left dear by nature, a woodman's hut. 
Half-way between Luss and Tarbet the water narrows, 
but it is still wide ; the new road, we believe, winds 
round the point of Firkin, the old road boldly scaled 
the height, as all old roads loved to do ; ascend it, and 
bid . the many-isled vision, in all its greatest glory, 
farewelL Thence upwards prevails the spirit of the 
mountains. The lake is felt to belong to them— to be 
subjected to their will — and that is capricious ; for 
sometimes they suddenly blacken it when at its brightest, 
and sometimes when its gloom is like that of the grave, 
as if at their bidding, all is light. We cannot help 
attributing the "skiey influences" which occasion such 
wonderful effects on the water, to prodigious mountains ; 
for we cannot look on them without feeling that they 
reign over the solitude they compose ; the lights and 
shadows flung by the sun and the clouds imagination 
assuredly regards as put forth by the vast objects which 
they colour ; and we are inclined to think some such 
belief is essential in the profound awe, often amounting 
to dread, with which we are inspired by the presences of 
mere material forms. But be this as it may, the upper 
portion of Loch Lomond is felt by all to be most sub- 
Ume. Near the head, all the manifold impressions of 
the beautiful which for hours our mind had been 
receiving begin to fade ; if some gloomy change has 
taken pbce in the air, there is a total obliteration, and 
the mighty scene before us is felt to possess not the 
hour merely, but the day. Yet should sunshine come, 
and abide a while, beauty will glimpse upon us even 
here, for green pastures will smile vividly, high up 
among the rocks ; the sylvan spirit is serene the 
moment it is touched with light, and here there is not 
only many a fair tree by the water-side, but yon old 
oak wood will look joyful on the mountain, and the 
gloom become glimmer m the profound abyss. Words- 
worth says, that "it must be more desirable, for the 
purposes of pleasure, that lakes should be numerous, 
and small or middle-sized, than large, not only for com- 
munication by walks and rides, but for variety, and for 
recurrence of similar appearances." The Highlands 
have them of all sizes — and that surely is best But 
here is one which, it has been truly said, is not only 
"incomparable in its beauty as in its dimensions, 
exceeding all others in variety as it does in extent and 
splendour, but unites in itself every style of scenery 
which is found in the other lakes of the Highlands. 
He who has studied and understood and felt all Loch 
Lomond, will be prepared at once to enjoy any other 
fine lake he looks on ; nor will he admire nor love it 
the less, though its chief ' character should consist in 
what forms but one part of that of the Wonder in 
which all kinds of beauty and sublimity are combined.' 

Elsewhere he says again: ' Loch Lomond is a sea ! 
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Along its shores might yon voyage in yoor swift 
schooner, with shifting breezes, all a summer's day, 
nor at sunset, when you dropped anchor, have seen half 
the beautiful wonders. It is manv-isled^ and some of 
them are in themselves little worlds, with woods and 
hills. . . . Ships might be sailing here, the largest 
ships of war ; and there is anchorage for fleets. But 
the clear course of the lovely Leven is rock -crossed 
and intercepted with ^velly shallows, and guards Loch 
Lomond from the white-winged roamers that from all 
seas come crowding into the Firth of Clyde, and carry 
their streaming flags above the woods of Ardgowan. 
. . . Wo should as soon think of penning a ciitique 
on Milton's Paradise Lost as on Loch Lomond. People 
there arc in the world, doubtless, who think them both 
too long ; but, to our minds, neither the one nor the 
other exceeds the due measure by a leaf or a league. You 
may, if it so pleaseth you, think it, in a mist, a Medi- 
terranean Sea. For then you behold many miles of 
tumbling waves, with no land beyond ; and were a ship 
to rise up in full sail, she would seem voyaging on to 
some distant shore. ' 

The loch may be reached by rail to Balloch Pier, and 
thence steamers ply to the piers at Balmaha (E), Luss 
(W), Bowardennan (E), Tarbet (W), Inversnaid (E), 
and Ardlui at the N end. In summer three runs daily 
are made each way. — Ord, Sur., shs. 38, 80, 1871-66. 

See also Dorothy Wordsworth's Tour in Scotland 
(Edinb. 1874) ; Alexander Smith's Summer in Skye 
(Edinb. 1865) ; William Eraser's ChUfa of Colquhjoun 
and their Country (Edinb. 1869); Irving's Book of 
Dumbartonshire (Edinb. 1879); Macleay's Historical 
Memoirs o/BobJioy(Ut ed. 1819 ; 2d ed. 1881) ; A. H. 
Millar's History of Bob Boy (1888) ; and the notes to 
Scott's Bob Boy. 

Lomond HiUs, an isolated ridge of hills on the borders 
of Kinross-shire and Fifeshire, NE of Loch Leyen. 
From the E shore of Loch Leven the hills pass north- 
wards, north-eastwards, and eastwards for a distance of 
6} miles through Portmoak, Strathmiolo, and Falk- 
limd parishes, and between the basins of the Eden and 
Leven. The W and N fronts are steep and rocky, the 
E and S smooth and gently sloping, while the top is a 
flat plateau, on an average about 1250 feet high. Of the 
section that trends eastward the principal tops are West 
Lomond (1713 feet), East Lomond (1471), and a point 
between, often called Mid Lomond, (1186). The section 
trending N and S is known as Bishop Hill, and has two 
tops (N, 1292 feet; S, 1492). This latter, though some- 
times counted not to belong to the Lomond chain proper, 
does so in reality, being onlv separated from it by the 
deep and narrow glen that has oeen cut by the Glen 
Burn on its way to join the Eden. The hills form con- 
spicuous landmarks all over Fife, Forfarshire, and the 
liothians, and command extensive and beautiful views. 
Sir David Wilkie, a Fifeshire man himself, used to 
admire the Lomonds very much, and talked of them as 
his 'own blue Lomonds.' The ridge presents in some 
parts a face of regular columnar basalt, and elsewhere 
it is formed of sandstone, limestone, coal, and interbedded 
volcanic rocks. The NE and E portions are well wooded. 
Besides Glen Burn, Maspie Bum, rising between East 
and Mid Lomonds, and some other small bums flow to 
the Eden ; and Amot, Lothrie, and Conland Bums to the 
Leven. The boundary line between the counties of Fife 
and Kinross passes along the hollow between Bishop Hill 
and West Lomond. South of Mid Lomond is a small 
lochan known as Miller's Loch. On the top of West 
Lomond there is a cairn, and on the edge of the Glen Bum, 
below Edge Head, on the SE shoulder, are the remains of a 
hill-fort. There are also hill-forts E by S of Mid Lomond 
and on the very top of East Lomond. Bishop Hill was in 
1852 the scene of extensive search for gold, particularly 
about the limestone quarry known as Clattering Well. 
Overlving the limestone, which is richly fossiliferous, is a 
bed of ochre, in which round masses of iron pyrites occur, 
and these were eagerly carried off as lumps of the precious 
metal. East Lomond Hill was one of the great stations 
during the Ordnance SuiTey ; and Carlyle in his Baninp' 
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seenees (1881) thus describes a visit he and Edward Irving 
then paid to the top : 'Another time military tents were 
noticed on the Lomond Hills (on the eastem of the two). 
"Trigonometrical Survey," said we, "Ramsden's theo- 
dolite and what not ; let us go." And on Saturday we 
went Beautiful the airy prospect from tiiat eastem 
Lomond far and wide. Five or six tents stood on the 
top ; one a black stained cooking one, with a heap of 
coals close by — ^the rest all closed and occupants gone, 
except one other, partly open at the eaves, through 
whicn you could Iook in and see a big circular mahogany 
box (which we took to be the theodolite), and a saucy- 
looking, cold, official gentleman diligsntfy walking for 
exercise, no observations being possible, though the day 
was so bright No admittance, however. Plenty of 
fine country people had come up, to whom the official 
had been coldly monosyllabic, as to us also he was. 
Polite, with a shade of contempt, and unwilling to let 
himself into speech. Irving had great ddll in these 
cases. He remarked — and led us into remarking — 
courteously this and that about the famous Bamsden 
and his instrament, about the famous Trigonometrical 
Survey, and so forth, till the official in a few minutes 
had to melt ; invited us exceptionally in for an actual 
inspection of his theodolite, which we reverently en- 
joyed, and saw through it the signal column — ^a great 
broad plank, he told us, on the top of Ben Lomond, 
sixty miles off— wavering and shivering like a bit of 
loose tape, so that no observation could be had. We 
descended the hill refaetd.*—07'd, Sur., sh. 40, 1867. 

Lonaig. See Inchlokaio. 

Lonan, a rivulet of Muckaim and Kilmore parishes. 
Lorn, Argyllshire, rising at an altitude of 1280 feet above 
sea-level, and running 6l miles west-by-northward to the 
head of fresh- water Loch Nell (48 feet).— Ord Sur,, 
sh. 45, 1876. 

Loncarfcy. See Luncabtt. 

Lonehead. See Loanhead. 

Lonfeam, a village in Eilmuir parish, Isle of Skye, 
Invemess-shire. 

Looga, an islet off the E side of Skye, Invemess-shire, 
1 mile NE of Scalpa, 2} miles NNW of Pabbay, and 6 
WNW of Kyle-Akin. Measuring IJ mile in circum- 
ference, and mainly consisting of red sandstone, it forms 
an uneven table-land, everywhere abrapt on the coast, 
and rising to a height of 200 feet above sea-level ; and is 
merely a pasture for sheep and a haunt of sea-fowl. 

Longa, a small island (l^x) mile; 229 feet high) 
of Gairloch parish, Ross-shire, within the N side of the 
mouth of Gair Loch, 8 miles WSW of Foolewe.—Ord. 
Sur., ah. 91, 1882. 

Longannat. See Tulliallan. 

Longart, Loch. See Glaslettsr. 

Long GalderwoocL See Caldebwood, Long. 

Longcaatlo. See Dowaltok and Eibkinksb. 

Long CaoMway. See Catjsewayhbad. 

Longcroft, a village in Denny parish, Stirlingshire, 2^ 
miles SSW of Denny town. It lies between Parkfoot 
and Haggs, and forms part of the long line of nearly 
continuous vill^e from Denny-Loanhead to Haggs. 
Pop., with Parld5ot, (1871) 647, (1881) 606. 

Long Dalmahoy. See Dalmahot. 

Longfangh. See Crichton. 

Longfdrgaa, a village and a parish on the eastern 
border of Perthshire. The village, standing on a ridge 
185 feet high, is 1 mile NNW of Longforgan station on 
the Dundee and Perth section of the C^edonian, this 
being 6^ miles W by S of Dundee and 164 ^NE of 
Perth. It commands a splendid view over the Carse of 
Gowrie and the Firth of Tay ; consists of a straggling 
main street; served long as an appanage of C^tle- 
Huntly ; and in 1672 was created a bui^h of barony, 
with many privileges ; but has fallen away from its 
former prosperity. It has a post office under Dundee, 
with money order and savings' bank departments. 
Pop. (1881) 451, (1861) 442, (1871) 868. (1881) 866. 

The parish, containing also the villages of Eingoodib 
and Mylmbfield Feus, is bounded i7W by Eettina 
in Forfarshire, KE by Fowlis-Easter and by Liff and 
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Benyie in FoTfarshire, SE by the Firth of Tay, and 
W by Inchtore and Abernyte. Its utmost length, 
from NW to SE, is 78 miles; its breadth varies 
between 7^ fnrlongs and 4^ miles; and its area is 
ll,247i acres, of which 2687 are foreshore and 82 
water. The streams are all small, and the largest, 
rising in the north-western extremity, runs 2^ miles to 
the SW boundary, flows SJ miles along that boundary, 
and thence goes 2 miles eastward to the Firth at Bum- 
side Park. The foreshore, 3g miles long and 1^ mile 
broad, bears the name of Doffbank. A triangular tract 
of seaboard, about If mue broad at the western 
boundary, and converging to a point in the vicinity of 
Kingoodie village, 1 mile from the eastern boundary, 
is carse land, umost as flat as a bowling-green. A 
bold and rocky promontory projects at Kingoodie; 
and a gently sloping bank or low ridge goes thence 
north-westward, bears on its summit Longforgan vil- 
lage, and ends somewhat abruptly at the Snabs of 
Dnmmie (177 feet). A dincle lies immediately behind, 
and extends quite across the parish ; a gentle ascent 
flanks the NW side of the dingle ; and in the north- 
western comer of the parish, Sallo Hill, a summit of 
the Sidlaws, attains a maximum altitude of 1029 feet 
above sea-leveL Sandstone of excellent quality is 
quarried at Kingoodie, and on a farm in the uplands ; 
coal was long believed to exist, but eluded extensive 
and frequent search ; and shell marl was dug and sold 
to a vast amount after the epoch of a^cultural improve- 
ment The soil on the carse land is rich argillaceous 
alluvium ; on the bank or ridge flanking the carse land, 
is mostly a deep blac^ loam ; and elsewhere is mainly 
of a light dry character, well suited to the turnip hus- 
bandry ; but on two or three farms is wet and spongy, 
on a cold retentive bottom. Rather more than one-sixth 
of the entire land area is under wood ; about 180 acres 
are meadow or hill pasture ; and aU the rest of the land 
is regularly or occasionally in tillage. Chief antiquities 
are a large tumulus on what was anciently Forgan Moor, 
traces of a fortification on Dbon Hill, a ruined chapel 
and a cemetery in a dell among the high grounds of 
Dron, vestiges of a cemetery on the grounds of Honor- 
gan, and many ancient coins, chiefly Scottish and Eng- 
lish, found in various parts. Castle-Huntly, the 
most prominent edifice, has been separately noticed, as 
also are the mansions of Mtlnefield and Loghton. 
A fourth mansion was Dbimmie House, now represented 
b^ Kosde Priory, within the eastem border of inchture. 
Six proprietors hold each an annual value of £500 and 
upwards, 8 of between £100 and £500, 2 of from £50 to 
£100, and 6 of fh>m £20 to £60. Lonsforgan is in the 

Sresbytery of Dundee and the synod of Angus and 
[earns ; the living is worth £375. The parish church, 
at Longforgan village, was built in 1795, and contains 
nearly 1000 sittings. The clock on its steeple was 
reconstracted in 1878 by an ingenious self-taught car- 
penter. There is also a Free cnurch ; and two public 
schools, Longforgan and Mylnefield, with respective 
accommodation for 180 and 230 children, had (1882) an 
average attendance of 111 and 156, and grants of £114, 
14s. 6d. and £148, 18s. Valuation (1866) £13,998. Is., 
(1884) £15,282, 28. lOd. Pop. (1801) 1569, (1831) 1638, 
(1861) 1828, (1871) 1753, (1881) ISti.—Ord, Sur., sh. 
48, 1868. 

Longfoimaoiii, a small village and a parish in 
Lammermuir district, K Berwickshire. The village 
stands, 690 feet above sea-level, on both sides of Dye 
Water, 7 miles WNW of its station and post-town. 
Duns. It has a post office, and is a resort of anglers, for 
whom there is good accommodation. 

The parish, consisting of a main body and a detached 
section, comprises the ancient parishes of Longformacus 
and Ellem, united in 1712. Tne main body is bounded 
K by Cranshaws and by Whittingham and Innerwick 
in Haddingtonshire, £ by Abbey St Bathans, Duns, and 
Langton, SE by Polwarth, S by Greenlaw and Cran- 
shaws (detached), SW by Lauder, and NW by Ganrald 
in Haddingtonshire. Its outline is remarkably irregular, 
being doMly contracted by the two sections of Cran* 
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shaws, and making a great projection towards Greenlaw ; 
and its utmost length, from E to W, is lOf miles ; whilst 
its breadth varies l)etween { mile and 7{ miles. The 
detached or Blackerstone section, lying 1} mile E of 
the nearest point of the main body, is surrounded by 
Abbey St Bathans, CSockbumspath, Bunkle, and Duns, 
and has an utmost length and oreadth of 2^ miles and 
1 mile. The area of the whole is 19,604^ acres, of which 
1149^ belong to the detached section, and 72} are water. 
Dte Wateb, rising on the western confines of tiie 
parish at an sdtitude of 1600 feet above sea-level, winds 
13i miles eastward through the interior and along the 
southem boundary, till, after a total descent of 1000 
feet, it falls into the Whitadder, £ mile WSW of Ellem 
Inn. The Whitadder itself curves 4} miles eastward 
through the interior and along the boundaries with 
Cranshaws and Abbey St Bathans, and lower down 
traces the western and southern boundary of the Blacker- 
stone section for 2} miles. Along the Whitadder the 
surface of the main body declines in the extreme E to 
510 feet above sea-level, thence rising to 1032 feet at 
Brown Law, 880 near Otterbum, 1809 at Dirrikoton 
Great Law, 1191 at Dirrington Little Law, 1194 at 
Wrink Law, 1299 at Black Hill, 1581 at Meikle Law, 
1625 at Hunt Law, and 1626 at Willies Law. The rocks 
are mainly Silurian, and various tmsuccessful attempts 
have been made at copper-mining. The soil is fairly 
good for a hill district; but less than one-ninth of 
the entire area is in tillage, wood covering some 830 
acres, and the rest being pastoral moorland. The chief 
antiquity, a cairn called the Mutiny Stones, is noticed 
under Btreolbugh. An ancient British camp, known 
locally as Runklie— a corraption of Wrink Law— lies 
1^ mile above Longfonnacus, where the flanks of the 
hill drop abraptly down on Dye Water. On one side 
it is protected by precipitous slopes, on the other by 
walls and mound[8. In recent times Runklie has been 
the site of a farm and a mill, the traces of which can be 
easily seen within the limits of the more ancient remains 
{Proes. Bertoickahire NcUuralista' Club, 1882). At the 
manse is a tall picturesque gable-end of a dwelling, sup- 
posed to be a mansion built for defence in the old Bordar 
times. In olden times the barony of Longformacus 
belonged successively to the Earls of Moray, the Earls 
of Dunbar, and the Bt Clairs of Roslin. Longformacus 
House stands a littie way E of the village, on the 
opposite bank of the Dye, amidst large and well-wooded 
grounds. Its owner. Captain A. M. Brown, holds 2600 
acres in the parish, valued at £1620 per annum. The 
only other resident landowner is An^w Smith, Esq. 
of Whitchester, whose turreted mansion, standing on a 
hill between Ellemford and Longformacus, forms from all 
parts a most prominent feature in the landscape. Four 
other proprietors hold each an annual value of more, 
and 8 of less, than £500. Longformacus is in tiie 
presbytery of Duns and the synod of Merse and Teviot- 
dale ; the living averages nearly £300. The parish 
church, built about 1730, contains 200 sitting There 
is also a Free church ; and a public school, with accom- 
modation for 66 children, had (1882) an avera^ attend- 
ance of 42, and a grant of £53, Is. Valuation (1866) 
£6634, 9s., (1884) £7085, 6& Pop. (1801) 406, (1881) 
425, (1861) 448, (1871) 452, (1881) 885.— Oty^. Sur., 
shs. 38, 84, 25. 1868-65. 

Longliayai, a modem mansion in Cmden parish, 
Aberdeenshire, 6 miles S by W of Peterhead. There 
is a post office of Longhaven under Ellon. 

Longhope, a hamlet and a sea-loch or long bay in 
Walls and Flotta parish. Hoy Island, Orkney. The 
hamlet, lying on the sea-loch, 18 miles SW of Kirkwall, 
has a post office under Stromness, with money order, 
savings' bank, and telegraph departments. The sea- 
loch, opening from the south-western extremity of Scapa 
Flow, opposite Flotta Island, is sheltered across the 
entrance, at the distance of about 1 mile, by Flotta and 
Switha. Penetrating the southern district of Hoy 
Island, so as to cut that island into a lai^ main body 
and a small peninsula, it extends 8} miles west-south- 
westward to within 3 furlongb of the Pentland Firth, 
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and is separated, at its south-eastern extremity, by an 
isthmus only 200 feet broad from Aith Hope Bay. W ith 
a breadth of from 8 furlongs to IJ mue, it forms a 
splendid natural harbour, perfectly sheltered from every 
wind. 

Long Island, the Outer Hebrides, or largest group of 
the Western Islands, partly in Ross-shlre, and chiefly 
in Inverness-shire. See Hebbides. 

Longleya, a village in Meigle parish, Perthshire, 2 
miles SW of Meigle village. 

Long Loch, a lake on the mutual border of Meams and 
Neilston parishes, SE Renfrewshire, 8 nules S of Neilston 
town. Lying 790 feet above sea-level, it has an utmost 
length and breadth of 1| and i mile, contains some perch 
and trout, and sends oflf the principal head-stream of the 
LeveTQ.—Ord. Sur., sh. 22, 1866. 

Long Loch. See Lundib. 

Long, Loch (the Sinus Lemannonius of Ptolemy), a salt- 
water inlet on the mutual border of Cowal, Dunoon, and 
Lochgoilhead parishes, in Argyllshire, and Roseneath, 
Row, and Arrochar parishes, Dumbartonshire. An arm 
of the Firth of Clyde, which, but for wanting the influx 
of the river Clyde or of some other considerable river, 
would claim to be regarded as the upper firth, it opens 
on a line with the lower firth, immediately to the IT of 
the mouth of Holy Loch, 5 miles WNW of Greenock, 
and extends 17i miles north-north-eastward, with a 
varying width of 2 miles and 2$ furlongs. It sends 
off from its western side the considerable inlet of Loch 
Goii^ and at Portincaple and Arrochar approaches to 
within 2 miles of the head of Gare Loch and 1} mile of 
Tarbet on Loch Lomond. Under Ardentinny, Argyll's 
Bowling Green, Glencroe, and the five parishes which 
skirt its shores, are noticed the leading features of Loch 
Long, which the Queen, who steamed up and down it on 
17 Aug. 1847, describes as * indeed splendid, surrounded 
by grand hills, with such beautiful outlines, and very 
green, the loch winding along most beautifully, so as to 
seem closed at times. Dorothy Wordsworth writes, 
under date 29 Aug. 1808, that ' this was the first sea- 
loch we had seen. We came prepared for a new and 
great delight, and the first impression which William 
and I received, as we drove rapidly through the rain 
down the lawn of Arrochar, the objects dancing before 
us, was even more delightful than we had expected. 
But, as I have said, when we looked through the 
window, as the mists disappeared and the objects were 
seen more distinctly, there was less of sheltered valley- 
comfort than we had fancied to ourselves, and the 
mountains were not so grand ; and now that we were near 
to the shore of the lake, and could see that it was not of 
fresh water, the wreck, the broken sea-shells, and 
scattered sea- weed gave somewhat of a dull and uncleanly 
look to the whole lake, and yet the water was clear, and 
might have appeared as beautiful as that of Loch Lomond, 
if with the same pure pebbly shore. Perhaps, had we 
been in a more cheerful mood of mind we might have 
seen everything with a different eye. The stulness of 
the mountains, the motion of the waves, the streaming 
torrents, the sea-birds, the fishing boats were all melan- 
choly ; yet still, occupied as my mind was with other 
things, I thoimht of tne long windings through which 
the waters of the sea had come to this inland retreat, 
visiting the inner solitudes of the mountains, and I 
could have wished to have mused out a summer's day on 
the shores of the lake. From the foot of these mountains 
whither might not a little barq^ue carry one away? 
Though so far inland, it is but a slip of the great ocean : 
seamen, fishermen, and shepherds here find a natural 
home. We did not travel far down the lake, but, turn- 
ing to the right through an opening of the mountains, 
entered Glen CvoeZ—Ord, Sur,, shs. 29, 87, 88, 1871- 
76. 

Long, Looh, the north-eastern fork of salt-water Loch 
Alsh, on the mutual border of Lochalsh and Kin tail 
parishes, SW Ross-shire. It curves 5^ miles north-east- 
ward, though its average width is less than i mile ; and 
at its head it receives the Elchaig and the Ling or Long, 
the latter of which issues from Loch Cruashie (850 feet), 
656 
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and runs 11 miles west-south-westward along the boun- 
dary of the above-named parishes. It is crossed at the 
mouth by the line of communication from Kyle-Akin to 
Inverness ; and on its Kintail shore are the fishing villages 
of Domie and Bundalloch.—Onf. Sur., shs. 71, 72, 82, 
1880-84. 

Longmanhill, a village in Gamrie parish, Banffshire, 
3 miles £S£ of Macduff: Founded ibout 1822 by the 
Earl of Fife, it chiefly consists of a regular assemblage 
of houses occupied by small crofters, and has a post 
office under Bans'.— Ord. Swr., sh. 96, 1876. 

Longmom, a station in Elgin parish, Elginshire, on 
the Great North of Scotland railway, 3 miles S by E of 



, a quondam village and an ancient parish 
of NW Roxburghshire. The village Uy near the left 
bank of Ale Water, 8 miles S of St Boswells, and was 
the birthplace of the famous shoemaker-fisherman, John 
Youuffer (1785-1860) of St Boswells. The parish, lying 
around the villap^e, forms the north-western section of 
the present parish of Ancrum. Its church is repre- 
sented only by the burying-ground. — Ord, Sur., sh. 26, 
1865. 

Longnewton, a hamlet in Yester parish, Haddineton- 
shire, at the foot of the Lammermuirs, 2} miles S W of 
Giffbrd. 

Longniddxy, a village in Gladsmuir parish, Hadding- 
tonshire, with a post and railway telegraph office, and 
with a station on tne North British railway, the junction 
for Haddington, 4i miles WSW of that town and 13J 
E by N of Edinburgh. Once a small town of some 
importance, with several streets, it covered a considerable 
extent of ground, which now is under the plough. To- 
day it euiibits a stra^ling, irregular, and decayed 
appearance ; although, in connection with the railway, 
it still is a place of some transit traffic. Longniddry 
House, the seat of the Douglases, who figured pro- 
minentlyin the movements of the Reformation, stood 
at the SW side of the villa^, and is now represented by 
only a circular mound and subterranean vaults. An 
ancient chapel, in which John Knox occasionally 
preached, and which came to be called John Knox's 
Kirk, stood a little to the E, and is now a ruin. — Ord. 
Sur,, sh. 83, 1863. 

Longridge or Lanrig, a village in Whitburn parish, 
SW Linlithgowshire, If mile N by W of Breich station, 
and IJ S by E of Whitburn town. Pop. (1861) 413, 
(1871) 486, (1881) 442.— Orrf. Siir,, sh. 81, 1867. 

Longriggend, a place in New Monkland parish, 
Lanarkshire, 5 miles NE by E of Coatbridge and 2} 
SW of Slamannan. It has a post office under Airdrie, 
a railway station, and a handsome Roman Catholic chapel 
school (1879).— Ord Sur,, sh. 81, 1867. 

Longside, a village and a parish in Buchan district, 
NE Aberdeenshire. The village lies at an altitude of 
from 66 to 107 feet above sea-level, near the right bank 
of South Ugie Water, 3 furlongs S of LongsLde station 
on the Peterhead branch of the Great North of Scotland 
railway, this being 6 miles W by N of Peterhead, 7i £ 
of Maud Junction, and 38^ N by E of Aberdeen. It 
stands on an eminence, sloping gently on evenr side, 
and watf founded in 1801 by Mr Feiguson of ritfonr. 
Its growth was rapid till the stoppage of a woollen 
factory at Millbank in 1828, since wnicn year very few 
houses have been built; but it presents a pleasant 
appearance, and has a post office under Aberdeen, with 
money order, sayings' bank, and railway tel^raph 
departments, a branch of the North of Scotland Bank, 
one of the oldest savings' banks (1815) in the north of 
Scotland, fairs on the Thursday after the third Tuesday 
of every month, and hiring fairs on the Tuesday after 
7 May and 7 Nov. The old parish church, on the 
summit of the eminence, was built in 1620, and down 
to 1801 was the only edifice on the site of the village, 
excepting a farm-house and an ale-house. Becoming 
too small for the greatly increased population, it was 
then abandoned, but still remains standing in the 
churchyard, the entrance to which is by an old lych- 
gate, one of the few in Scotland. The new parish 
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chitrcb, beside the old one, was built in 1886, and is a 
plain bat well-proportioned edifice, with a steeple and 
1850 sittings. The Free chnrch, erected soon alter the 
Dtsrnption, has a tall slender spire; and St John's 
Epiflcopal chnrch, on Cairngall estate, to the E of the 
village, was built in 1858,. after designs by W. Hay. 
First Pointed in style, it consists of nave, aisles, and 
chancel, witli a central saddle-roofed tower 90 feet high. 
Bams's correspondent, the Rev. John Skinner (1721- 
1807), author of an Scdesiaatieal History of Scotland, and 
of TuUochgorum, John o* Badenyon, Eude tri* the Crooked 
Horn, and other popular songs, for 64 years was Epis- 
copal minister of Longside. Linshart, his low thatched 
cottage, is still stanmng, where, after his church had 
been burned by the Hanoverians in 1746, he preached 
from tiie window to the little flock gathered outside. A 
handsome monument marks his ^ve in the parish 
churchyard ; and an interestinff Life of him was pub- 
lished in 1888 by the Rev. W. Walker. A monument, 
too, was erected in 1861 over the grave of Jamie Fleeman 
(1713-78), the * Laird of Udny's fool,* who was bom at 
Longside, and died at Einmundy. Pop. (1881) 816, 
(1861) 447, (1871) 684, (1881) 474. 

The parish of Longside, containing also Miktlaw 
village, was disjoined from Peterhead parish in 1620. 
It is bounded N£ by St Fergus, E by Peterhead, S by 
Cruden, W by Old Deer, and NW by Old Deer and 
Strichen. Its utmost length, from N by E to S by W, 
is 8^ miles ; its breadth varies between 8 and 5^ miles ; 
and its area is 16,894^ acres, of which 58} are water. 
North and South Ugie Waters wind 2f miles east-south- 
eastward and 4} east-north-eastward, and unite in the 
Hanghs of Bora to form the river IJois, which itself 
has an east-north-easterly course of 2^ miles, till it 
passes off from the {nrish. North Ugie Water used 
often to flood a considerable extent of adjacent land, 
but now is restrained within embankments. Several 
bums mn to one or other of these streams ; and springs 
are abundant and generally pure. Two, 400 yards S of 
the village, though within 18 inches of each other, 
differ so remarkably that the one has very soft water, 
while the other is a strong chalybeate. The surface for 
the most part is either level or cently undulating, and 
rises to a low watershed at the Craden boundary, 
attaining there a maximum altitude of 447 feet above 
sea-level, and at Rora Moss of 189, whilst alon^ the 
Uae it declines to close upon 40 feet. Granite of 
different colours and excellent quality is worked in the 
Gaibnoall and other quarries, both for ordinary building 
and for omamental purposes. The soil is in most parts 
light, comparatively snallow, and incumbent on a 
ferruginous stratum or 'pan.' About one-fifth of the 
entire area is moss, pasture, or waste ; nearly 400 acres 
are under wood ; and all the rest of the land is in tillage. 
Estates, noticed separately, areCAiKNQALL, Faiohfield, 
Inyekquhomeby, and Kinmukdt ; and 7 proprietors 
hold each an annual value of £600 and upwards. Giving 
off three portions to the quoad sacra parishes of Black- 
hUl, Ardallie, and Einninmonth, liongside is in the 
presbytery of Deer and synod of Aberdeen ; the living 
18 worth £889. In 1882 there were the following seven 
schools, with their accommodation, average attendance, 
and Govemment grant : — Einmundy (180, 127, £109, 
148.), Longside (185, 107, £98, 2s.), Longside girls' (120, 
96, £84), Mintlaw (84, 78, £72, 18s.), Rora (76, 68, 
£67, 13s.), Mintlaw Mitchel (67, 86, £25, 4s.), and 
Rora Mitchel (40, 82, £16, 6s.). Valuation (1860) 
£11,746, (1884) £17,288, plus £1177 for raUway. 
Pop. (1801) 1826, (1881) 2479, (1861) 8008, (1871)8821, 
(1881) 3222, of whom 2886 were in the ecclesiastical 
parish.— Ord Sur., sh. 87, 1876. 

Lmg SproutoiL See Sfbouston. 

Long Tester. See Tistbb. 

Lonmay, a parish in Buchan district, NE Aberdeen- 
shire, with a station on the Formartine and Buchan 
section of the Great Korth of Scotland railway, 6^ miles 
S bv E of Fraserburgh and 42 N by E of Aberdeen, 
under which there is a post office of Lonmay, with 
money order, savings' bank, and telegraph departments. 
78 
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Fairs are held near the station on the second Monday of 
every month. 

Containing also the fishing village of St 0>UBS, 4^ 
miles I9NE of Lonmay station, the parish is bounded 
NE by the German Ocean, SE and E by Crimond, St 
Fergus, and Lononide, S by Old Deer, W by Strichen 
and Rathen, and NW by Rathen. With a very irregular 
outline, it has an utmost length from NN£ to SSW 
of 8i miles, a varying width of Iji furlong and 4 miles, 
and an area of 12,000^ acres, of which 528 are foreshore 
and 897 water. The ooast, 4 miles in extent, has a 
sandy beach, bordered by low and bent-covered sand- 
hills. Bleak, shallow Loch Strathbeg, 2f miles long, 
and from 2 to 4} furlongs broad, lies partly in Crimond 
but mainly in Lonmay, within | mile of uie sea-shore. 
Formed by sand drifts blocking the outlet of a stream, 
it contains three islets, and is Dounded on the N by a 
fine grassy extent of downs or links, affording pastur- 
es WT cattle and sheep. Several bums run in different 
directions across the parish, and after making a con- 
fluence, pass into Loch Strathbeg ; whilst North XJoiE 
Water, at two different points, traces IJ and ^ mile of 
the southem boundary. The highest point in the 
parish— 270 feet above sea-level — ^is near Kinninmonth 
church. One or two green braes skirt the links near the 
beach ; two or three unimportant ridges extend westward 
through the interior; a plain, comprising the estates 
of Lonmay, Caimess, Craigellie, Blairmormond, Park, 
and parts of Inverallochy and Grimonmogate, constitutes 
the northem district; and the southem consists of 
another plain, somewhat more elevated, broken by ris- 
ing-grounds, and containing two extensive peat mosses. 
Syenite and greenstone are the predominant rocks ; and 
limestone occurs on the northem border. The soil, in 
some parts clay, is elsewhere chiefly light, dry, and 
sandy. About one-fifth of the entire area is stiU moss 
or moor ; plantations cover some 400 acres ; and all the 
rest of the land ia either cultivated or in pasture. Lon- 
may Castle, on the coast, 1^ mile SSE of St Combs 
village, is scarcely known to record, and has utterly 
disappeared. An ancient Caledonian stone circle, in 
pretty entire condition, ia at Newark. The principal 
mansions are Caibness, CraigeUie, and Crimon- 
MOOATE ; and 6 proprietors hold each an annual value 
of more, 6 of less, than £600. Since 1874 giving off 
its southem division to the qttoad sacra parish of Ein- 
ninmonth, Lonmay is in &e presbytery of Deer and 
the svnod of Aberdeen ; the livins is worth £876. The 
parish church, 2^ miles NE of Lonmay station, is a 
neat edifice of 1787, containing 649 sittings. Near it 
is St Columba's Episcopal church (1797), which, as re- 
constracted in 1862, is seated for 160, and comprises 
nave, chancel, and organ-chamber. Three public scnoola 
— BlackhiUs, Lonmay, and St Combs— with respective 
accommodation for 70, 120, and 180 children, had (1882) 
an average attendance of 68, 87, and 119, and grants of 
£48, 18s., £77, 148., and £94, 10s. Valuation (1860) 
£7892, (1884) £11,727, 14s. Id., plus £647 for railway. 
Pop. (1801) 1607, (1881) 1798, (1861) 2142, (1871) 2246. 
(1881) 2893, of whom 1767 were in the ecclesiastical 
parish.— (?rrf. Sur., shs. 97, 87, 1876. 

Lora. See Connel Feeby. 

Lordacalmie, a quondam lake in Moonzie parish, 
Fife, 8i mUes NW of Cupar. Nearly 2 xmles long, and 
in some parts i mile broad, it presented features which 
occasioned it to be sometimes called Lordscaimie Mire, 
and about the year 1808 was so drained as to be con- 
verted into arable ground. Lordscaimie Castle, on a 
slight eminence, once an islet surrounded by the lake, 
was built in the time of James II. by the third Earl of 
Crawford, nopularly called Earl Beardie. Though it 
has sufferedmuch demolition, in modem times, by beinff 
used as a quarry, it still partly stands to the length ci 
64 feet, the breadth of 40 feet, and the height of four 
stories ; has walls nearly 6 feet thick, consisting of 
many kinds of stones, and verv strongly cemented; and 
is often popularly designated Earl JBeardie's Castle. 
Lordscaimie estate, comprisinf^ the farms of Lords- 
caimie, Moonzie, Torr, and Bndgend, belongs now to 
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the Earl of Glasgow, and is sometimes called Moonzie 
estate.-— CMi Sw,, sh. 48, 1068. 

Lorvtta See Musselbttboh. 

Lorn, a district and a presbytery of Ar^llshire. The 
district is bounded, on the N W, by Loch Linnhe, which 
divides it from Morvem ; on the K by Loch Leven, the 
river Leven, and the chain of lakelets drained by the 
Leven, which divide it from Inverness-shire ; on the £ by 
an arbitrary line across Rannoch Moor, and by the ^reat 
central southward reach of the Grampians, which divide it 
from Perthshire ; on the S partly by orief arbitrary lines, 
and chiefly by Lochs Awe, Avicli, and Melfort, which 
divide it from Cowal and Argyll ; on the W by the 
Firth of Lorn, which divides it from Mull. It indudes 
also the islands belonging to the parish of Lismore and 
Appin, and the islands of Eerrera, Easdale, and Shuna. 
Its length, from N to S, varies from 22 to 88 miles, and 
its breadth, from E to W, varies from 15 to 82 miles. 
The parishes comprised in it are Lismore and Appin, Ard- 
chattan and Mucxaim, Eilmore and Kilbride, Gienorchy 
and Innishail, Eilbrandon and Eilchattan, Kilchrenan 
and Dalavich, Kilninver and Eilmelfort The north- 
eastern portion of it, comprising Glencoe, Glenorchv, 
and the minor part of Bannoch Moor, belongs to it only 
in a loose and indefinite manner, whilst the rest of it, 
measuring 88 miles in extreme length, and about 9 miles 
in mean breadth, is strictly or emphatically Lorn, and 
is divided into Upper Lorn, lying N of Loch Etive, and 
including Appin and Airds ; Middle Lorn, lying im- 
mediately S of Loch Etive, and including Muckium ; and 
Nether Lorn, separated from Middle Lorn by no natural 
boundary, and extending to Lochs Avich and Melfort. 
The district, in a ffeneial view, is grandly Highland ; 
displa3r8 great wealth and variety of mountain, glen, 
^romantic seaboard, picturesque fresh-water lake and 
long-reaching sea-locn; abounds in many kinds of 
interesting antiquities, both dvil and ecclesiastical, 
from the ancient Caledonian to the late medieval ; has 
ancient historical associations connected with Dalriada, 
or the original Scottish kingdom ; and possesses three of 
the most renowned ancient castles in the Western 
Highlands — Dunstafihage, DunoUy, and Eilchum. The 
Firth of Lorn extends southward from the junction of 
Loch Linnhe and the Sound of Mull ; washes all the W 
coast of Lorn and all the SE coast of Mull ; has a length 
of 17 miles, and a breadth of from 6 to 16 miles ; con- 
tains Eerrera island, most of the Slate islands, and some 
small islets ; has screens and intersections of remarkable 
force of character ; is traversed by all the steamers plying 
between the Clyde and the North of Scotland ; and, 
whether seen from many parts of its own bosom, or 
from numerous vantage-erounds on its shores, displays 
a varietur and a magnificence of scenery unsurpassed 
by any in the kin^om. The district got its name 
from Loam, one of the three brothers, sons of Ere, 
who, in the end of the 6th century, immigrated from 
the Irish Dalriada, and founded the Scottish monardiv; 
and it gives the titles of Baron and Marquis, in tne 
peerage of Scotland, to the Duke of Argyll — the former 
title created in 1470, the latter in 1701. The Duke 
of Argil's eldest son bears, by courtesy, the title of 
Marquis of Lorn ; and the present Marquis, bom in 
1845, married in 1871 Her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise-Caroline- Alberta. The presbytery of Lom com- 
prehends the quoad civilia parishes of Ardchattan, 
Gienorchy, EUbrandon, Eilchrenan, Eilmore, Eil. 
ninver, and Lismore, the quoad sacra parishes of 
Appin, Duror, Muckaim, Oban, and St Columba 
(Oban), and the chapelries of Eingairloch, Glencoe, 
Ix)chawe, Dalavich, and Connel Ferry, and holds its 
meetings at Oban on the last Tuesday of March and 
November, and the first Tuesday of May and November. 
Pop. (1871) 12,956, (1881) 14,361, of whom 1128 were 
communicants of the Church of Scotland in 1878. — ^The 
Free Church also has a presbytery of Lom, with churches 
at Anpin, Ardchattan, Gienorchy, Eilbrandon, Eilnin- 
ver, Muckaim, and Oban, and a preaching station at 
EUchrenan, which 7 churches together had 1747 
members and adherents in 1888. 
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Lorn FomacA. See Bukawb. 

Lomty. See Blaikoowrie. 

Lotde, a river of El^nshire, which rises in the parish 
of Dallas, near Cam Eitty (1711 feet), where the parishes 
of Dallas, Edinkillie, and Ekookaitdo meet, 14 miles 
SW of the ci^ of Elgin. Springing from the feeders of 
two small locns — ^Trevie ana L<»sie — and receiving also 
near its source a burn from the loch marked on the 
Ordnance Survey map as Loch Nair, but which ought to 
be Loch-an-Iore, it flows in a very winding course, witii 
a general N by E direction, to the Moray Firth at 
Lossiemouth, passing throng or along the borders of 
the parishes of Dallas,%imie, Elnn, Spynie, St Andrews- 
Lhanbr^d, and Drainie. The distance from source to 
mouth IS only 19 miles, but so numerous are the windings 
that the distance along the river itself is 81 miles. The 
upper part of its course is bleak and bare, but there are 
pretty parts from Dallas church downwards, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Elgin, where one of 
the banks is always well wooded, and sometimes both. 
At Eellas, a little below Dallas, there is a very fine series 
of river terraces at three different levels, and not sur- 
passed in the N of Scotland. Immediatdy further down 
there are narrow rocky gor^, through which the river 
flows in a succession of rapids. The lowest of these is 
the Dun Cow's Loup. Near Bimie a hollow known as 
Foths (? fosse, ^ossa) opens off. This is evidently an old 
course of the nver, though the present channel, cutting 
backwards, is now at a much lower leveL Below Bimie 
the flow, which is nowhere rapid, becomes more sluggish 
still, and the river along the greater part of the rest of 
its course has to be bounded Dy strong embankments. 
Good examples of terraces may a«dn be seen W of the 
bend at Haughland near Elgin. In 1829 the river, like 
all the others on the N side of the Moray Firth, came 
down in heavy flood, sweeping almost aU the bridges 
before it, and inundating the whole of the low country 
along its banks, and br^Jting into the old bed of the 
Loch of Sptnie, which had l^en drained about twenty 
years before. The streams that join it from the £ 
are the Bum of Corrhatnich, the Lennoc Bam, the 
Bum of Shouffle, the Muirton, Linkwood or Wauk- 
mill Bum, ana tiie Bum of Lhanbryd. The Lennoc 
Bum flows through the deep Glenlatterich, and at one 
narrow rocky gorge called the Ess of Glenlatterach has a 
fall 50 feet mgh. The streams from the W are ike 
Lochty or Black Bum and the Monaughty CanaL The 
river and its tributaries afford good trout fishing (only 
three salmon have been captured within the last twenty 
years) ; and though the fishings are let by the proprietor, 
the Earl of Moray, the tenant allows the public to fish. 
—Ord. Sur., shs. 86, 96, 1876. 

LoBsiemonth, a sinall coast town in Drainie parish, 
Elginshire, at the mouth of the river lust described, 
and by rail 5} miles NNE of El^n, of which, as well as 
of a considerable part of the district, it is the seaport 
It consists of three different villages, Lossiemouth pro- 
per, Branderburgh, and Stotfield. Thero is a port of 
^ Lossy, otherwise of Spynie,' mentioned in the Chartu- 
lary of Moray in 1888, but it was very probably farther 
up the river than the present site. It was then as now 
the port of EMn, and the reason of the mention is a 
dispute as to the rights of the bishop and bui|;es8es. 
The bishop seems to have prevailed, and the mouth of iHie 
river became a pertinent of the estate of Einedder, and 
thus remained till near the end of the 17th century. 
In 1698 the town of Elgin feued from the then pro- 
prietor of Einedder, Brocue of Brodie, about 80 acres of 
baro gravel and sand, at a yearly feu-duty of £2, Is. 7d.y 
and a harbour was constructed ; and streets and cross 
lanes, all at right angles, were regularly laid out round 
a large central square, in which is the sadly dilapidated 
town 8 cross. The feus measuro 120 by 180 feet, and are 
held at a very low rate. They wero, so long as the old 
harbour remained, readily taken off, thougn since the 
erection of the new harbour many of the fishermen 
prefer Branderburgh, and the earlier village is now 
bown, sometimes, as the Old Town. The original 
harbour was within the mouth of the river, and cost 
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£1200 previoiu to 1780, bat the entrance wts very in- 
conyenient on account of a bad sand-bar, which coold 
not be got rid of, notwithstanding the effort made to 
increase the scour of the rirer by the erection of another 
pier on the opposite side of the river in that year. As 
business by and by tncreased-^particularly the herring 
fishing, which was first tried in 1819— the accommoda- 
tion became very insufficient, and in 1884 a Stotfield 
and Lossiemouth Harbour Company was formed for the 
purpose of making a new haroour at Stotfield Point, 
away from the mouth of the river and the bar altoffether. 
This was a rectangular basin, mainly cut in solid rock, 
and protected by a breakwater on the N. The work 
was carried out between 18S7 and 1839, and the rubbish 
was flung on tibe shore. The stones thus thrown down 
have been gradually carried westvrard by a strong in- 
shore current that sets in that direction, and now extend 
along the shore for fully i mile, forming a ridge 40 feet 
wide at the base and about 10 feet high. The harbour 
was again enlarged, deepened to 16 feet at spring tides, 
and otherwise ixnprovea in 1852, when railway com- 
munication with Elgin was first opened, and dunnff the 
next eight years trade again increased, and such large 
numbers of herring boats began to fish from the place, 
that the directors of the company— now the Elgin and 
Lossiemouth Harbour Company — extended the break- 
water to the SW, and,^at a cost of £18,000, formed a 
laige new basin, intended entirely for boats. The 
herring having, however, gone off the coast, the number 
of boats frequenting it has fallen from 120 about 1868 
to some 80 at present, so that the operations have not 
been at all a financial success, and the curing stations 
are mostly deserted. The risinff -ground W and SW of 
the harbour is known as the Coulard Hill (124 feet), and 
along the ^opes of this since 1880 the village of Brander- 
buiffh has sprung up. Colonel Brander of Pitgaveny, 
the late proprietor of the ground, having, in that year, 
built a house there for hin^elf— tiie first, and for seven 
years the only one erected— close to the present entrance 
to the boat basin at the harbour. The change of harbour 
favoured the rise of the new village, and within the next 
thirty yeara tiie number of inhabitants had become 
nearly 1000. This village is also regularly laid out, 
with the streets at right angles and a lam central square. 
To the W and N of the square the houses belong to 
fishermen, and are substantial and mostlv very tidy 
buildings. To the S there are a number of villas occupied 
by the business men connected with the place, or belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of JSlffin, who make this a summer 
resort Stotfield is along the coast to the SW, and con- 
tains a number of villas used as summer residences. It 
has a boat-building yard, and, close by, the rocks [See 
Eloinshibe] contain galena, efforts to work which to 

Srofit have been made on many occasions, from 1790 
own wards, but hitherto without success, though a shaft 
was sunk in 1876-77, and stamping mills subwqnently 
set up. To the £ of this is the Branderburgh JSaths, 
containing a swimming bath and other accommodation, 
the water oeing pumped from the sea. Originally con- 
structed by a joint stock company in 1878-74, they have 
since been sold, and are now inprivate hands. The 
beach below Stotfield, in Stotfield Hythe, forms excellent 
bathinc ground, and is much resorted to by visitors. 
The vulage was, on 25 Dec. 1806, the scene of a 
sudden and terrific gale, in which almost all the fisher- 
men belonging to uie place were drowned within sight 
of the houses. There are fine views of the Sutherland- 
shire and Ross-shire hills, both from Stotfield and the 
Coulard Hill. The Established church at the W of the 
Old Town, with 800 sittings, was erected in 1848, and 
is a chapel of ease for the parish of Drainie, which in 
1792 was in what the writer of the Old StaUsticaX Ac- 
count evidently thought the happy position of having ' no 
lawyer, writer, attorney, physician, surgeon, apothecary, 
negro, Jew, gipsy. Englishman, Irishman, foreigner oif 
any description, nor fiimily of any religious sect or de- 
nomination except the Eistablished C£urch.' In the 
beginning of 1884 it was proposed to erect near the 
town a new church for the puish of Dkaikib. The 
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Free church (1844), with 500 sitting, is a short dis- 
tance to the N. The original U.P. diurch was further 
to the £, and was the oldest church in the village ; but 
a new one was erected in 1881. The Baptist church 
dates from 1870. Lossiemouth school, close to the Free 
church, was originally built as a General Assembly 
school, but on tne psissinff of the Education Act was 
handed over to the school board of Drainie. Funds 
are being raised for the erection of a town-hall. The 
industries are mainly those connected with fishing and 
shipping, and there are quarries of good sandstone alonff 
the edge of Coulard HilL From these large numbera of 
specimens of the reptiles found in the 'Elgin Sand- 
stones ' have been procured. They are noticed in the 
article on the county of Elgin. A lifeboat has been 
stationed here since 1866. The Police and General 
Improvement (Scotland) Act was adopted in 1865, and 
an excellent water supply was introduced in 1877 at a 
cost of £4840. The supply is taken from an excellent 
spring in a deep well to the E of Lossiemouth propr, 
from which it is pumped by steam to a circular iron 
reservoir, containing over 6000 gallons, on the top of the 
Coulard Hill, and thence distributed over the place. 
There is frequent railway communication with Elgin by 
the Morayshire railway, since 1881 a branch of the Great 
North of Scotland railway system. The principal imports 
are coal, salt, timber, pavement, and slates, and the prin- 
cipal export pi^props. Pop. (1881) 580, (1861) 2285, 
(1871) 2620, (1881) 8497, of. whom 1881 were females, 
whilst 1888 were in Branderburgh, 1129 in Lossiemouth, 
277 in Seatown, and 208 in Stotfield. Houses (1881) 
655 inhabited, 16 vacant, 4 building. — Ord, Sur., sh. 
95, 1876. 

Loth, a coast parish of E Sutherland, with a station 
of its own name on the Duke of Sutherland's railway 
(1871), 5f mOes SW of Helmsdale. Containing also the 
fishing village of Portgower, 2 miles SW of Helmsdale, 
and much curtailed by the annexation of its Helmsdale 
portion to Eildonan prior to 1851, it is bounded N by 
Aildonan, SE by the Moray Firth, and SW by Clyne. 
Its utmost length, from NE to SW, is 7^ miles ; its 
utmost breadth, from NW to SE, is 5| miles ; and its 
area is 28} square miles or 18,042 acres, of which 430f 
are foreshore and 4^ water. The coast-line, closely 
followed by the railway for 71 miles, is chieflv a low, 
level beach of sand, indented by several baylets, and 
projecting some low rocky headlands. The impetuous 
Loth, rising on Beinn na Meilich at an altitude of 1510 
feet, winds 5} miles southward to the sea near Loth 
station, 2{ miles above its mouth being joined by 
Sletdale Bum, which rises on Meall an liath Mor at an 
altitude of 1495 feet, and, thence curving 5^ miles east- 
by-southward, has a total descent of 1182 feet Of 
seven other streamlets the chief is one running 4 miles 
south-south-eastward to the sea near Kintradwell. In 
1818 a new channel was cut for the Loth through a solid 
rock 20 feet high, whereby a laigish swamp or loch — 
the river's expansion — was drained, and its bed con- 
verted into rich arable carse-land. The surface rises 
rapidly north-westward to 1000 feet at Cretan Mor, 970 
at Cnoc na h-Iolaire, 1294 at Creas a Chnonaich, 1846 
at Creag a' Mheaqgain, 1811 at Culgower Hill, 1767 at 
Beinn Choi, 1608 at MeaUan Liath Mor, 1581 at Creag 
Mhor, 2068 at Beinn Dobhrain, 2046 at Beinn na 
h-Urrachd, and 1940 at Beinn na Meilich, the six last 
of which culminate on the confines of the parish. The 
rocks along the coast are oolitic, comprising limestone, 
conglomerate, variously -coloured shales, and white and 
red sandstone ; but the prevailing rock of the uplands is 
a species of laige-grainea porphyry, unusually frangible, 
ana easily denudated by running water. At most one- 
seventh of the entire area is in tillage, but what arable 
land there is has a fertile soil, and the farm of Crakaig 
is one of the best in the county* Pennant describes an 
ancient flag-built 'hunting house'— one of three — in 
Glen Loth ; and near Kintradwell there still are remains 
of a Pictish tower. The mansion of Kintradwell was 
burnt by the Jacobite Earl of Cromarty in 1746. Here- 
about stood a chapel dedicated to St Tnxllo ; and another 
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pro-Refonnation place of worship was standing at Garty 
towards the close of last century. The Duke of Suther- 
land is sole proprietor. Loth is in the presb^ery of 
Dornoch and the synod of Sutherland and Caithness ; 
the living is worth £283. The parish church, H mile 
N£ of Loth station, is a handsome edifice of 1888. The 
public school, with accommodation for 60 children, had 
(1882) an average attendance of 87, and a grant of £35, 
198. 6d. Valuation (1860) £2223, (1884) £2681, 10s., 
plus £795 for raUway. Pop. (1801) 1374, (1881) 2214, 
(1861)610, (1871) 583, (1881) 584.— Ord Sur„ sh. lOA 
1878. 

Lotldan, a district on the S side of the Firth of Forth, 
extending from the Avon to the Lammermuirs. It is 
now regarded as commensurate with Linlithgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Haddington shires, which are caUed respec- 
tiv^y West, Mid, and "Efiat Lothian ; but anciently it 
was sometimes taken to embrace all the country as far S 
as the Tweed. By the Saxons it was called LotJiene, by 
the Gael Lethead ; and Latin e(]^uivalents were Loidis and 
Lodonea. It gives the titles ot Earl and Marquis in the 
peerage of Scotland to the noble family of Kerr — ^the 
former title created in 1606, the latter in 1701. The 
Marquis' chief seat is Kewbattle Abbey, near Dalkeith. 

Lothian and Tweeddale, a synod of the Church of 
Scotland, comprehending the presbyteries of Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow, Bigsar, Peebles, Dalkeith, Haddington, 
and Dunbar, ana holding its meetings at Edinbur^ on 
the first Tu^ay of May and November. Pop. (1871) 
452,886, (1881) 526,485, of whom 70,888 were com- 
municants of the Church of Scotland in 1878.— A Free 
Church synod also bears the name of Lothian and 
Tweeddale; comprehends presbyteries of Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow, Biggar and Peebles, Dalkeitii, and Had- 
dington and Dunbar ; and holds its meetings at Edin- 
burgh on the Tuesday after the last Sunday of April and 
October. 

Lothian-Bridge. See Crakbton. 

Lothrie Bun, a rivulet of Einross-shire and Fife, 
rising on Bishop Hill, at a |>oint 9 furlongs NE of 
Kinnesswood, and runnine 4} miles east-south-eastward, 
till it falls into the river Ldven at the E end of Leslie. — 
Ord. Sur., sh. 40, 1867. 

Lotos, an estate, with a mansion, in Kirkgunzeon 

r Irish, Kirkcudbrightshire, at the head of Loch Arthur, 
miles NNE of Dalbeattie. 

Loadonn, a parish in the SE comer of Cunninghame 
district, Ajrrahire, containing the post-town and station 
of Nbwmilns (71 miles E by S of Kilmarnock), the 
villages of Dabvel and Alton, and part of the town of 
Oalston. It is bounded N by Eaglesham in Renfrew- 
shire, E by East Kilbride and Avondale in Lanarkshire, S 
by Galston, and NW by Kilmarnock and Fenwick. Its 
utmost length, from E to W, is 6 miles ; its breadth 
increases eastward from 8} furlonffs to 5^ miles ; and its 
area is 15, 543t acres, of which 57i are water. The river 
Ibyinb, risinff on the Lanarkshire border at an altitude 
of 810 feet above sea-level, flows 10} miles west-by- 
southward along or close to all tiie Avondale and Galston 
boundary ; and Olen Water, coming in from Benfrew- 
shire, runs 51 miles south-by-westward across the 
interior till, just above Darvel, it falls into the Irvine, 
another of whose affluents, Polbaith Burn, runs 5^ miles 
south-westward along the Fenwick and Kilmarnock 
boundary. Along the Irvine the surface declines to 185 
feet above sea-level, thence rising to 750 feet near High 
Bowhill, 577 near East Heads, 885 near Hapten, 1089 
at Quarry Hill, and 839 at Loudoun Hill. The last, a 
conspicuous conical summit, formed of columnar trap, 
is situated in the SE comer of the parish, and figures as 
a remarkable feature in a very extensive landscape. It 
belongs to the class which the Scoto-Irish called * dun,' 
tiie Scoto-Saxons ' law ;* and by a singular triplicate of 
honours, it wears as its designation not only both tihese 
words, but also the modem * hill '- Law-dun-hill, or 
Loudoun-hill, 'tiie hill, the hill, the hill.' The rest of 
the parish, notwithstanding its lying so near the water- 
shed with Lanarkshire, has neither an elevated nor a 
rough appearance, but is champaign, and only gently 
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sloping. Much of it near the centre, and especially 
along the E, is moor and moss. The soil of the arable 
grounds is here and there light and gravelly, but is 
mostly a rich deep loam, greatly improved by lime. 
John, Earl of Loudoun, who succeeded to the earldom 
in 1731, was the fiLrst agricultural improver. He com- 
menced his operations in 1738, by malung roads through 
the parish ; he next had an excellent bridge built over 
the Irvine ; and he got made thence, and from his own 
house to Newmilns, a road, which was the first con- 
strocted by statute- work in the county. These measures, 
the prelude to his becoming the father of agriculture in 
the district, he adopted apparently from his recollecting 
a time when carts or waggons belonging to his father 
and his father's factor were the only ones in the parish ; 
but he also plied vigorously the work of planting and 
enclosing. He is said to have planted more than a 
million trees, chiefly elm, ash, and oak ; and, in general, 
he bequeathed to his estate a pervading character of 
rich cultivation and sylvan beau^. The rocks are 
mainly carboniferous, with disturbing protrusions of 
trap. Limestone of excellent quali^ is very abundant, 
ana has been largely worked. (Joal in some parts 
is too much broken up by trap to be mined, but else- 
where forms rich, extensive, workable fields, with 
an aggregate thickness of 27 feet in the seams. Clay 
ironstone, also, is plentiful. Nearly four-sevenths 
of the entire area are in tillage ; about 750 acres are 
under wood ; and the rest is either pastoral or waste. 
At Loudoun Hill Skene places Yandogara, a town of 
the Damnonii, which, under the form Vajiduam, by 
Chalmers was identified with Paisley. But *the best 
editions give Vandogara as the form of the name, which 
obviously connects it with Vindogara or the Bay of 
Ayr ; and Ptolemy's position corresponds very closely 
with Loudoun Hill on the river Irvine, where there is a 
Roman camp. What confirms this identity is, that the 
towns in the territory of the Damnonii appear afterwards 
to have all been connected with Roman roiEuls ; and there 
are the remains of a Roman road leading from this camp 
to Carstairs ' (Celtic Scotland, L 78, 1876). At Loudoun 
Hill, on 10 May 1807, Robert Brace, with only 600 
followers, defeated 8000 English imder the Earl of 
Pembroke. He intrenched himself strongly, and, fol- 
lowing up the tactic of Wallace, defended his position 
by spearmen drawn up in square against the cha^ of 
heavy-armed cavalry. Loudoun Hill, too, sometimes 
gives name to the Battle of Dbttmcloo. Caims and 
tumuli once were numerous, and Roman vessels have 
been dug from a moss upon Braidlee Farm. In Alton 
and near Darvel are ruins still called castles, but more 
like Danish forts; and the lands of Darvkl were 
held by the Knights Templars. In the village of 
Kewmilns is a very small and very old castle belonging 
to the Campbells of Loudoun. On the summit of a 
rising-ground, by the side of a brook, i mile E of the 

E resent mansion, are the rains of an ancient castle which 
elonged to the same family, and which is said to have 
been destroyed towards the close of the 15th century by 
the Clan Kennedy, under the Earl of Cassillis. The 
present sumptuous pile stands embowered by wood, in 
the SW part of the parish, 5 miles E of Kilmarnock, 
and 1) mile KNE of Galston. It singularly combines 
the attractions of massive antiquity with the light 
gracefulness of modem architecture. A square bame- 
mented tower, of unknown antiquity, was destroyed in 
a siege by General Monk, when tne castle was defended 
by hBidy Loudoun, who obtained honourable terms of 
capitulation. The old part of the house consists now of 
one large square tower, battlemented and turreted, 
which, probably built in the 15th centuiy, lifts its 
solemn and imposing form above a surrounding mass of 
modem building. The modem part, sufficient in itself 
to constitute it one of the largest and noblest edifices in 
the West of Scotland, was completed only in the year 
1811. The library contains over 11,000 volumes. The 
noble proprietors of the castle, whose title of earl la 
taken from the parish, are a branch of the great family 
of Campbellt being descendants of Donald, who vaa 
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second son of Sir Colin Campbell of Locbow (see Imont- 
axay), and who married Susanna Craoford, the heiress 
of Londoun, in the reifn of Robert L In 1601 Sir 
Hugh Campbell of Loudoun, Sheriff of Ayr, was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Loudoun ; and in 16S8 his 
granddaughter's husband, Sir John Campbell of Lawers, 
was created Earl of Loudoun. A zealous Covenanter, 
he became Hi^h Chancellor of Scotland in 1641, and 
pdayed a conspicuous part in the stirring events of the 
tune& His great-great-granddaughter, Flora Mure 
Campbell (1780-1840), married the first Karaueea of 
Hastings, a title which became extinct at the aeath of 
their younffer grandson in 1868, when that however of 
Countess of Loudoun devolved on their granddaughter, 
Edith-Maud (1838-74), who married the first Lord 
Donington. Her eldest son, Charles-Edward Mure- 
Bawdon-Abney-Hastings, the present Earl (b. 1855), 
holds 18,688 acres in the shire, valued at £17,548 per 
annum. (SeeFENWicKandEiLMABNOCK.) 'Loudoun's 
bonny woods and braes ' are the theme of one of Tanna- 
hill's best-known songs. The Earl of Loudoun is much 
the larffest proprietor, 1 other holding an annual value of 
more than £500, 10 each of between £100 and £500, 16 
of from £50 to £100, and 57 of from £20 to £50. 
Loudoun is in the presbytery of Irvine and the synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr; the living is worth £858. The 
ancient church, at the SW oomer of the parish, was 
dependent upon Kilwinning Abbey, and now is repre- 
sented only bv its choir, which serves as a mausoleum of 
the Loudoun family. Norman Macleod, D. D. (1812-72), 
was minister from 1888 till 1848, and the account of the 
parish in the New Statistical was written by him. 
Modem places of worship are noticed under Newmilns 
and Dabvkl ; and 8 schools — Darvel public, Newmilns 
public, and Lady Flora's — ^with respective accommoda- 
tion for 250, 800, and 280 children, had (1882) an 
average attendance of 151, 809, and 125, and grants of 
£188, 7s. 6d., £258, 19s., and £109, 17s. Valuation 
(1860) £15,499, (1884) £25,052, 10s. Pop. (1801) 
2508, (1881) 8959, (1861) 4840, (1871) 5525, (1881) 
5289.— Ord Sur., sh. 22, 1865. 

LoniBbnrgb. See Wick. 

Lonp of Fintiy. See Fintrt. 

Lour, a mansion in Forfar parish, Forfarshire, 4 miles 
8SE of the town. It was built by one of the Earls of 
Northesk, whoee descendant. Captain Patrick Alexander 
Watson Camegy of Lour and Turin (b. 1886 ; sue. 1838), 
holds 4206 acres in the shire, valued at £5025 per annum. 
A lake was once on the estate, but has been completely 
drained ; and a moor on it, within Inverarity parish, has 
remains of a Roman camp. — Ord. Sur., sh. 57, 1868. 

Louthar. See Lowthsr. 

Lovat^ a place in Kirkhill parish, Inverness-shire, on 
the right bank of the river Beauly, opposite Beanly 
town, and 1^ mile W by S of Clunes station. Here 
stood the baronial fortalice of Lovat, founded in 1280 by 
the Bissets, and conferred by James I. on Hugh Fraser, 
first Lord Lovat — a title attainted in 1747 and restored 
in 1857. (See Beaufobt Castlis.) Lovat Bridge, across 
the river Beauly, 1 j mile WSW, was erected in 1810 at 
a cost of nearly £10,000, and is a fine arched structure, 
with a waterway of 240 feet— Orrf. Sur.^ sh. 88, 1881. 

Low Banton. See Banton. 

LowM, Looh of the, a lake in the extreme NW of 
Ettrick parish, Selkirkshire. Lying 815 feet above sea- 
level, it measures 6f furlongs in length from S by W to 
N by £, If furlong in extreme brmdth, and 11 or 12 
fiithoms in depth. At the foot it is separated by only a 
narrow neck of land from the head of St Mary s Loch, 
into which it discharges, through an aggregate descent 
of onlv 15 inches, the nascent arain-like stream of Yar- 
row Water ; and it seems to have been originally one lake 
with St Ma^'s Loch, till gradually separated from it bv 
deposits at the mouths of Oxdeugh and Crosscleugh 
Bums. In consequence, probably, of its becoming a 
separate lake, but certainly not on account of any pre- 
eminence in either extent or picturesjiueness, it is popu- 
larly called the Loch of the Lowes, signifying ' the lake 
of the lakes. '—CM. Sur,, sh. 16, 1864. 
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Lowi, Looh of the, a lake in Caputh parish, Perthshire, 
li mile N£ of Dunkeld. The largest of a chain of five 
liQces, expansions of Lunak Burn, it measures 1 by | 
mile ; presents exquisite features of Contour and embel- 
lishment ; and contains pike, perch, and fine but very 
shy trout The Queen drove round by here both in 
1865 and 1866, and describes the loch as * surrounded by 
trees and woods, of which there is no end, and very 
pretty.'— Orrf. Sur., shs. 48, 56, 1868-70. 

liOwther, Green, a mountain (2408 [feet) in Crawford 
parish, Lanarkshire, IJ mile ESE of Wanlockhead and 
Si miles ENE of Sanouhar. Lowther Hill (2377 feet) 
rises 1 mile to the S W, at the meeting point with the 
Dumfriesshire parishes of Sanquhar and Durisdeer ; and 
these two summits, occupying a chief place among the 
central masses of the Southern Highlands, give the 
name of Lowthers, as a general or comprehensive name, 
to the great range extending eastward across the S of 
LanarkSiire and the N of Dumfriesshire, to the southern 
borders of Peebles and Selkirk shires. Dr John Brown, 
in his Bnterkinf has finely pictured their ' vast expanse 
covered with thick, short, tawny grass and moss, and 
the graves of the suicides who uSod to be buried here. 
— Oni. Swr., sh. 15, 1864. 

IriOwthertown, a village in Domock parish, Dumfries- 
shire, 8^ miles E of Annan. 

Lowtis or Lotus Hill, an eminence (1050 feet) on the 
mutual border of New Abbey and Kirkgunzeon parish^ 
Kirkcudbrightshire, 2| miles ENE of Kirkgunzeon vil- 
lage. It projects from the NW side of the Criffel moun- 
tains, and overhangsLoch Arthur. — Ord. Sur., ah. 5, 1857. 

Low Waters, a village in Hamilton parish, Lanark- 
shire, 1 mile SSW of the town. 

Loyal or Laoghal, Loch, a wood-frinffed lake on the 
mutu<d border of Tongue and Farr parishes, Sutherland, 
5 miles SSE of Tongue village. Lying 869 feet above 
sea-level, it extends 4g miles northward, has a maximum 
width of 7 furlongs, contains three islets, and is over- 
hung to the W by Bbn Loyal (2504 feet), to the E by 
Benstomiko (1728). It contains magnificent trout and 
salmo-ferox, is frequented by waterfowl, is fed by sixteen 
rivulets, and from its foot sends off the river Boroib^ 
102 miles north-north-eastward to Torrisdale Bay. See 
Cbaogib.— Ord Sur., shs. 102, 108, 1880-81. 

Lnbnaig, Loch, a lake of Balquhidder and Callander 
parishes, SW Perthshire, 1 mile S of Strathyre station 
and 8} miles NW of the town of Callander. Lying 406 
feet above sea-level, it extends 8} miles soutn-south- 
eastward, has a maximum width of 8 furlongs, and is 
traversed by the northern head-stream of the I^ith. Its 
western shore, closely skirted by the Callander and Obui 
railway, is overhung by Ben Vane (2685 feet) and BsH 
Lbdi (2875) ; whilst from its eastern shore, traversed by 
the highroad to Eillin, rises Beinn Bhreac3(2250). Its 
waters contain salmon, trout, and char; and boats may 
be hired. * We next, ' writes Dorothy Wordsworth, under 
date 10 Sept. 1808, ' came to a lake called Loch Lubnaig, 
a name which sienifies '* windin^^." In shape it some- 
what resembles Ulswater, but is much narrower and 
shorter. The character of tlus lake is simple and grand. 
On the side opposite to where we were is a range of steep 
craggy mountains, one of which — ^like Place Fell — en- 
croaching upon the bed of the lake, forces it to make 
a considerable bending. I have forgotten the name of 
this precipice: it is a very remarkable one, being almost 
perpendicular, and very rugged. We, on the eastern 
side, travelled under steep and rocky hills which were 
often covered with low woods to a considerable height; 
there were one or two farm-houses, and a few cottages. 
A neat white dwelling— Ardohullabib— on the side of 
the hUl over against the bold steep of which I have 
spoken, had been the residence of the famous traveller 
Bruce, who, all his travels ended, had arranged the 
hvttoTY of them in that solitude— as dee^ as any 
Abyssinian one — among the mountains of his native 
country, where he passed several years. The house 
stands sweetly, surrounded bv coppice-woods and green 
fields. On the other side, I believe, were no houses tiU 
we came near to the outlet, where a few low huts looked 
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reTf be&Qtirul, with their dark brown roofs near a sttmn 
which hnrried down the mountain, and after its turbulent 
course travelled a short way orer a level green, and was 
lost in the lake.' At Loch Lubnaig the tourist again is 
among the scenery of the Lady of the Lake. It was up 
the Pass of Lent that the cross of fire was carried by 
young An^s of Dun-Cragcan, who had just been obliged 
to leave his £either's funeral in order to speed the signal 
on its way. 

' Ben Led! saw the cross of fire ; 
It glanced like Urhtning np Strathyre; 
O'er dale and hill the summons flew, 
Nor rest, nor peace, young Angus knew; 
The tear that gathered in his eye. 
He left the mountain hreeze to diy; 
Until where Tdth's young waters roll. 
Betwixt him and a wooded knoll. 
That sraoed the sahle strath with green. 
The <mapel of Saint Bride was seen.' 

Here the messenger delivers up the signal to Norman of 
Armandave, who was about to pledge his troth at the 
sdtar to Mary of Tombea ; and the bridegroom, leaving 
his unwedded bride, starts off with the cross along the 
shores of Loch Lubnaig, and away towards the distant 
district of Balquhidder. The chapel of Saint Bride stood 
on a small and romantic knoll Mtween the opening of 
the Pass of Leny and Loch Lubnaiff. Armandave is on 
the W side of the loch ; and Tombea, the residence of 
Norman's bride, is also in the neighbourhood. — Ord, 
Sur,, sh. 88, 1871. 

Lnce. See Hoddah. 

Lnce, a river partly of Ayrshire but chiefly of Wigtown- 
shire. Rising at an altitude of 1300 feet above sea-level 
on the southern slope of Beneraid (1436 feet), it first 
runs Si miles south-south-eastward through Ballantrae 
parish to the boundary between Ayrshire and Wigtown- 
shire, and then winds 15| miles south-south-eastward 
till it falls into the head of Luce Bay. During the first 
12 miles it bears the name of the Main Water of Luce, 
which at New Luce village, where it receives the Cross 
Water, it exchanges for that of the Water of Luce. From 
a point a little way above New Luce village it is followed 
pretty closely by the Girvan and Portpatrick railway. 
its waters yield capital salmon and sea-trout fishing — 
the best in Wigtownshire, though not so good as 
formerly. 

Lnce Bay {Abravannus Sinus of Ptolemy), a large 
bay indenting the southernmost land in Scotland, and 
converting the southern half of Wigtownshire into two 
peninsulas — a long and narrow one between this bay 
and the North Channel, and a broad one between it and 
Wigtown Bay. Its entrance is between the Mull of 
Galloway on the W, and Borough Head on the £. 
Measured in a straight line, direct from point to point, 
this entrance is 18| miles wide ; and the length of the 
bay, measured'in a line at right angles with that chord 
to the commencement of the little estuary of the Water 
of Luce, is 16 miles. Its area is about 160 square miles. 
Over a distance of 3f miles from the commencement of 
the estuary at its head, it expands, chiefly on the W 
side, to a width of 6i miles ; and thence to the entrance, 
its coast-line, on the W, runs, in general, due S, or a 
little E of S ; whilst that on the opposite side trends 
almost regularly due SE. At its head the seaboard is 
low, and at the efflux of the tide displays a sandy beach 
of i mile in mean breadth ; but elsewhere it is all, with 
small exceptions, bold and rocky, occasionally torn 
with fissures and perforated with caverns. The bay 
contains various little recesses and tiny embayments, 
some of which are capable of being converted into con- 
venient harbours. It also offers to a seaman, acquainted 
with it, anchoring-grounds, in; which he may i»fely let 
his vessel ride in almost any wind. In hazy weather 
vessels sometimes mistake the bay for the Irish Channel, 
and when steering a north-westerly course suddenly 
take the ground on the W coast. The mistake, when 
it happens, is almost certain destruction ; for the tide 
no sooner leaves a struck ship than she settles down 
upon quicksands, so that subseauent tides serve only to 
dash her to pieces. But since tne erection (1830) of the 
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lighthouse on the Mull of Galloway, errors have become 
comparatively infrequent, and navigation proportionally 
saf^ Two rocks, called the Big and the Little Scare, 
lie H miid and 2^ miles within the strait between the 
Mull of Galloway and Borough Head, the former 5} N£ 
by E of the Mull, and the latter { mile further.— Orel. 
Sur., shs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 1856-67. 

Luce, New, a village and a parish of N Wigtownshire. 
The village, standing 195 feet above sea-level, on the 
left bank of the Water of Luce, at the influx of Cross 
Water, has a station on the Girvan and Portpatrick 
railway (1876), 5 miles NNW of Glenluce, under which 
there u a post office. 

The parish consists of the northern part of the ancient 
parish of Glenluce, which was divided into the parishes 
of New and Old Luce in 1647. It is bounded NW and 
N by Ballantrae and Colmonell in Ayrshire, £ bv Kirk- 
cowan, S by Old Luce, and W by Inch. Its utmost length, 
from N to S, is 9f miles ; its breadth, from £ to W, varies 
between 3f and 6| miles; and its area is 45^- square 
miles or 28,929} acres, of which 531 are water. The 
Main Water of Luce, entering from Ballantiae, runs 8} 
miles south-south-eastward along the Ayrshire and Inch 
border till at New Luce vill^ it is joined by the 
Cross Water of Luce, also rising in Ballantrae, and 
winding 11 J miles southward — for the first IJ mile 
alon^ the Colmonell border, and then throujzfa the 
interior of New Luce parish. As the Water of Luce, 
their united stream flows 2} miles south-by-eastward, 
mainly along the boundaries with Inch and Old Luce, 
till, at Gabsnout, it passes off into the latter parish. A 
number of rivulets flow to one or other of these streams, 
or else to Tabf Water, which runs 9| miles south- 
south-eastward along all the eastern boundary, and 
which, at the SE comer of the parish, is joined bv 
Drumpail Bum, running 4 miles southward through 
the interior, then 2} miles north-eastward along tne 
eastem part of the southern boundary. At Gabsnout 
the surface declines to 100 feet above sea-level ; and 
thence it rises northward to 581 feet at Gleniron Fell, 
607 at Bught Fell, 807 at Balmurrie Fell, 888 near 
Artfield, 884 at Quarter Fell, 725 at the Stab Hill, 900 
at Murdonochee, and 970 at Miltonish. ' The sceneiy 
around the village, indeed of the parish generally, is 
not remarkable lor beauty. There are plantings on 
both the Main Water and Cross Water, which give 
their banks a sylvan aspect; but generally the land- 
scapes are bare and monotonous. Still, a ramble in the 
Moors in summer weather is never without pleasure, and 
a visit to the " auld grey cairns " is sdways interesting.' 
The predominant rocks are Silurian ; and lead was 
mined on Enockibae farm in the latter half of last 
century. The soil, for the most part naturally poor, 
has been somewhat improved by draining. Chief atten- 
tion Is paid to the rearing of sheep and black cattle. 
The 'prophet,' Alexander Peden (1626-86), was minister 
for three years prior to his ejection in 1662, when, at 
the end of his farewell sermon, he closed the pidpit 
door, and, knocking thrice upon it with his Bible, 
thrice repeated : ' I arrest thee in my Master's name, 
that none ever enter thee but such as come in by the 
door as I have done' — a prediction indeed fulfilled, as 
no man preached there till after the Revolution. New 
Luce is in the presbytery of Stranraer and the synod of 
Galloway; the living is worth £208. The parish 
church, built about 1821, contains 400 sittings. A 
neat Free Church station is of recent creation ; and two 
public schools, Glenwhilly and New Lace, with respec- 
tive accommodation for 82 and 101 children, had (1882) 
an average attendance of 12 and 74, and grants of £23, 
lis. and £61. Valuation (1860) £3900, (1884) £5608. 
Pop. (1801) 368, (1831) 628, (1861) 781, (1871) 661, 
(1881) 706.— OrdL Sur., shs. 8, 4, 7, 8, 1856-63. 

Lnce, Old, a coast parish of Wigtownshire, containing 
the post-office village of Glenluce, with a station on 
the Portpatrick branch of the Caledonian, 8i miles E bv 
S of Stranraer and 14t WSW of Newton-Stewart It 
is bounded N by New Luce, NE and £ by Eirkcowani 
SE by Mochmm, S by Luce Bay, SWby Stoneykirk, and 
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W by Inch. Its greatest length, ^m E to W, is 10 
miles ; its breadth, from N to S, yaries between 2f and 
74 miles ; and its area is 38,798| acres, of which 1995} 
are foreshore and 206} water. Drumpail Bum runs 2$ 
miles north-eastward along the eastern part of the 
northern boundary to Tarf Water, which itself winds 
6^ miles south-eastward along t^ the north-eastern 
boundary. The Water of Luce first runs 7 furlongs on 
the boundary with New Luce, and then goes 8| miles 
south-south-eastward across the interior to the head of 
Luce Bay ; and Filtanton Bum runs 4^ miles eastward 
alon^ the Inch border and throueh the south-westem 
intenor. White Loch (4§xli furl.) and Demaglar 
Loch (34 X 2i furL) are the laigest of fiye small feature- 
less lakes in the eastern half of the parish, since Castle 
Loch (l^xj mile) faUs just within the Mochrum 
boundary. Springs are numerous — ^perennial, limpid, and 
extremely cold. The coast, 11 } miles in extent, is mostly 
fringed by a sandy beach, i mile in mean breadth ; but 
at Synniness (Scand. ' Sueno's headland ') it rises steeply 
to 231 feet above the sea. Some level lands lie ad- 
jacent to that beach and to Luce Water, and the rest 
of the surface is all tumulated, irregular, or hilly, its 
chief elevations being Challoch Hill (484 feet), Barlock- 
hart Fell (411), Knock Fell (618), and Craig Fell (588). 
Greywacke, the predominant rock, has been quarried ; 
and the soil of the seaboard is sand, gravel, or clay, of 
other low tracts is clay, loam, or moss, and on the 
higher grounds is mostly light, dry, and stony. Nearly 
three-fourths of the entire area are in tillage ; rather 
more than 300 acres are under wood ; and the rest is 
either nastoial or waste. Antiquities, other than those 
noticed under Glenlvcs, Cabsecbeuoh, Pabk Place, 
and Synnikess, are remains of cairns and of a crannoge 
in BarlockhartLoch, and the sites of two pre-Reformation 
chapels. Our Lady's and Eirk Christ. Mansions, each 
with a separate article, are Balkail, Craioenveooh, 
DuNEAGiT, and Genoch ; and 4 proprietors hold each 
an annual value of £500 and upwards, 2 of between £100 
and £500, and 12 of from £20 to £50. Old Luce is in 
the presbytery of Stranraer and the 83mod of Galloway ; 
the living is worth £218. Three churches are at Glen- 
ltjoe; and three public schools — Drochduil, Glenluce 
Academy, and Glen of Luce — ^with respective accommo- 
dation for 120, 280, and 100 children, had (1882) an 
average attendance of 56, 158, and 50, and grants of 
£49, £148, Os. 6d., and £60, 5s. Valuation (1860) 
£12,934, (1884) £18,938, 8s. 6d. Pop. (1801) 1221, 
(1831) 2180, (1861) 2800, (1871) 2449, (1881) 2447.— 
Ord. JS^r., shs, 4, 3, 1857-56. 

Lncliie House. See Berwick, North. 

Lockieslap, a village in the S of Forfarshire, 8 miles 
N£ of Dundee. 

Lacklaw. See Balmullo and Inculaw. 

Lode. See Blair Athole. 

Lnftaess, a mansion in Aberlady parish, Haddington- 
shire, on the left side of Peffer Bum, near its influx to 
Aberlady Bay, f mile NE of Aberlady village, and 8i 
iniles WNW of Drem Junction. An old irregular build- 
inff, with thick walls, tall chimneys, and crow-stepped 
gables, it was once surrounded by a rampart and a ditch, 
which have left distinct remains, and was greatly im- 

eoved by the OTandfather of the present proprietor, 
enry Walter Hope, Esq. (b. 1839 ; sue. 1863), who 
holds 8201 acres in the shire, valued at £6908 per an- 
num, and whose great-great-grandfather, the first Earl 
of Hopetoun, bought the estate in 1739 for £8850. 
Aberlatdy Bay long bore the name of Luifness Bay, and 
figures under that name in old records as the port of 
Haddington. The rampart and the ditch around Luff- 
ness mansion were part of a fortification, constructed in 
1549, to straiten the English garrison in Haddington, 
by preventing it from receiving supplies by sea. — Ord. 
Swr., sh. 38, 1868. See John Small^s Castles and Man- 
sions of the Lothiajis (Edinb. 1883). 

Lugar, a village in Auchinleck parish, Kyle district, 
Ayrshire, on the right bank of Lugar Water, near tiie 
Muirkirk branch of the Glasgow and South- Western 
railway, l\ mile ENE of Cumnock and 16^ miles SS of 
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Kilmarnock. It was built chiefly for the accommodation 
of the workers in its iron-works, which date from about 
1845, and which have 4 blast furnaces. At it are a 
post office under Cumnock, with money order, savings' 
bank, and telegraph departments, a railway station, a 
chapel of ease, and a schooL Pop. (1861) 753, (1871) 
1374, (1881) 1353. 

Lugar Water, formed just above the town by the con- 
fluence of Gass and Glenmore Waters, winds 12f miles 
westward and north-westward, past Cumnock town, 
Dumfries House, Ochiltree vill^, and Auchinleck 
House, and traces the boundary oetween Auchinleck 
and Mauchline parishes on the right, and Old Cumnock, 
Ochiltree, and Stair parishes on the loft, till it faUs into 
the river Ayr at a point 1^ xmle S by W of Mauchline 
town. It exhibits great diversity and force of pictur- 
esqueness on its banks — sometimes deep ravines, wooded 
to the top ; sometimes high mural precipices of rock, or 
naked, overhanging, menacing crags | sometimes gentle 
slopes or undulating declivities, embellished with trees 
ana culture ; and sometimes a series of little green pen- 
insulas. Between Lugar villsge and Cumno^ town it 
washes an almost isleted round hillock, called the Moat, 
which commands an exquisite view of long reaches of its 
picturesque and romantic banks ; and it is crossed, in 
the same vicinity, by a viaduct of the Glasgow and 
South- Westem luilway, 756 feet lon^ and 150 high, 
with 9 arches of 50 and 5 of 30 feet m sp&n. At its 
influx to the Ayr, in the eastern vicinity of the magni- 
ficent grounds of Barskimmins, it seems to have a 
volume of water equal to that of the Ayr, so as to have 
been designated hy the poet Bums ' the stately Lugar ;' 
and it once contained great abundance of yefiow trout 
and salmon, but is now a very indifferent angling stream. 
—Ord. SuT., sh. 14, 1863. 

Luggate Water, a rivulet of Stow parish, Edinburgh. 
Formed by two small head-streams, which rise close to 
the Peeblesshire border, it runs 4f miles south-eastward 
to Gala Water, at a point 1 mile SS W of Stow village. It 
is a cold hill stream, fed by many rills, subject to sudden 
freshets, and containing great store of trout. Two old 
castles stood on its banks, on spots f and If mile from 
its influx to Gala Water ; and both of them have left 
some remains. — Ord, Svr., sh. 25, 1865. 

Luggie Water, a rivulet of Lanarksbire and the de- 
tached district of Dumbartonshire, flowing 10} miles 
westward and west-north-westward slojxe the boundaries 
or through the interior of Cumbemauld, New Monkland, 
Cadder, and Kirkintilloch parishes, till it falls into 
Kelvin Water at Kirkintillocli town. Except for a brief 
distance in Kirkintilloch parish, where it poesesses some 
features of beauty, it is a dull, sluggish, ditcb-like stream. 
A local poet, however, has deemed it at once cheerful 
and romantic, and has sung its supposed beauties in the 
pretty lyric of Luggie-Side.—Ord. Sur., sh. 81, 1867. 

Lngton, a village in Dalkeith parish, Edinbuighshire, 
on the left bank of the North Esk, 3} furlongs W by N 
of the centre of Dalkeith town. Lugton barony, which 
was annexed to Dalkeith parish so late as 1633, had 
anciently a baronial fortalice, and belonged to a branch 
of the family of Douglas, but was possessed in 1693 by 
Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch. — Ord. Sur,^ sh. 82, 1857. 

Lugton Junction. See Dunlop. 

Lngton Water, a rivulet, partly of Renfrewshire, but 
chiefly of Ayrshire. Issuing from Loch libo (895 feet 
above sea-level), it flows 14^ miles south-south-westward 
along the boundaries of or through the parishes of Neil- 
ston, Beith, Dunlop, Stewarton, and Kilwinning, till, 
after traversing Eglmton Park, it falls into the Gamock 
at a point 2J miles N by W of Irvine town. It once 
abounded with fresh-water trout and sea-trout, and was 
occasionally ascended by salmon, but now vields good 
sport only over the last 5 miles. — Ord. Sur., sh. 22, 1865. 

Lnib, a station in Glendochart, Killin parish, Perth- 
shire, on the Callander and Oban railway, 5i miles W of 
Killin station. Here is a post and railway telegraph 
office ; and 1 mile to the E is Luib Hotel— Ord Sur.^ 
sh. 46, 1872. 

Lniohart, Loch, a lake in Contin parish, Boss-shire. 
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with Lochlnichart station near its head, on the Dingwall 
and Skye railway, 17 miles W by N of Dingwall. Tra- 
versed by the river Conan, and lying 270 feet above sea- 
level, it carves if miles south-eastward, and decreases 
in breadth from 6^ furlong to 100 yards. Its northern 
shore, towards the head, is finely wooded ; and here is 
a handsome shooting-lodce belonging to the Dowa^ 
Lady Ashburton, who ho& 28,566 acres in the shire, 
valued at £1885 per annum. Its waters contain great 
plenty of excellent trout, with occasional grilse. — Ord, 
Swr., shs. 98, 88, 1881. 

LniiUL See Avioh. 

Lnlne or 1doijn% a stream of Ross and Inverness shires, 
rising at an altitude of 1100 feet above sea-level, and 
flowing ISi miles east-north-eastward — ^for 7} miles 
along the boundary between the two counties — tUl, after 
a totol descent of 620 feet, it falls into the Moriston at 
a point 1 mile SW of Ceanacroc shooting-lodge and 13 W 
of Fort Augustus. • Its marshy expansion, Loch Luine, 
3 miles N of Tomdoun inn, is 4g miles long, but only 50 
yards to 8 furloncs wide.— Orrf. Sur,, sh. 72, 1880. 

Lnliur, an island of Eilbrandon and Kilchattan parish, 
Argyllshire, separated on the N from Seil Island by a 
strait scarcelv 300 yards wide, and on the £ from Torsa 
and Shuna Islands, also by narrow straits. Lying 1 mUe 
to 8} miles W of the coast of Nether Lorn and the 
entrance of Loch Melfort, it extends 6 miles in a direction 
nearly due N and S, nowhere exceeds 1^ mile in breadth, 
and has an area of 8797i acres, of which 291 are fore- 
shore and 12| water. As grouped with the several 
islands near, it exhibits an extensive range of picturesque 
and pleasing scenery. The surface in the N rises into 
rocky cliflEs and eminences, approximates the form of two 
distinct ranges of heights, and attains an extreme altitude 
of 650 feet; but in lOl other parts, and generally round 
the coast, it is mostly low, though nowhere absolutely 
flat. Clay slate of fissile character is the predominant 
rock, and has been largely quarried for roofing. The 
land is chiefly under sheep at present ; but durmg this 
century several hundred acres have been redaimeoL from 
a comparatively waste condition ; and one fkrm has a 
remarkably fine suite of dwellings and offices. Lord 
Breadalbane is sole proprietor. Pop. (1861) 521, (1871) 
582, (1881) 527. of whom 488 were Gaelic-speaking. 

Luirbort. See Lburbost. 

Lni Water, a mountain rivulet of Braemar district, 
SW Aberdeenshire, rising, at an altitude of 8400 feet, on 
the eastern shoulder of Ben Macdhui, and running 9^ 
miles south-eastward, till, after a total descent of 3232 
feet, it falls into the river Dee at a point { mile below 
the Linn of Dee. Its upper 5] miles, above the Derry's 
confluence, bear the name of Luibeg Bum. — Ord, Sur., 
shs. 64, 65, 1874-70. 

Lumphaiiaii, a hamlet and a parish in Kincardine 
O'Neil district, S Aberdeenshire. The hamlet has a 
station on the Deeside section of the Great North of 
Scotland railway, 27 miles W by S of Aberdeen ; a post 
and railway telegraph office ; a branch of the North of 
Scotland Bank ; an hotel ; and fairs on the second Thurs- 
day of January, February, March, April, May, Septem- 
ber, and December. 

The parish is bounded N by Leochel and Tough, £ 
by Kincardine O'Neil, S by Kincardine O'Neil and 
Aboyne, and W and NW by Coull. Its utmost length, 
from N by £ to S by W, is 5^ miles ; its utmost breadth 
is 5^ miles ; and its area is 8757{ acres, of which 82 are 
water. The drainage is carried ^rtly northward to the 
Don by Leochel Bum, but mainly southward to the 
Dee by the Bums of Beltie and Dess, along the latter 
of which the surface declines to 420 feet above sea-level, 
thence rising to 923 feet at Stot HiU, 1250 at MUl 
Maud, and 1568 at Craiglich on the Coull boundary. 
The drainage of a good-sized loch in 1860 has been 
noticed under Auchlossak. The predominant rock is 
granite ; and the soil varies from a deep loam on the 
low grounds to a thin sand on the hieher. About 3500 
acres are in tillage ; 625 acres are under wood ; and the 
rest of the land is either pastoral or waste. On the 
Perk Hill, 1 mile N by w of the parish church, is 
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Macbeth's Cairn, which in 1793 was described as '40 
yards in circumference, and pretty high up in the 
middle.* Here, on 15 Aug. 1057, Macbeth, pursued 
across the great ranee of the Mounth, was slain by 
Malcolm Ceannmor, the son of Duncan. In Lumphanan 
another king, Edward I. of England, on 21 July 1296, 
received the submission of Sir John De Malevill — pro- 
bably at the Peel Bog, a moated, round earthen mound, 
46 vards in diameter, and 12 feet hidi, in a marshy 
hollow, a littie SW of the church. Till 1782 it was 
crowned by remains of a stone building, called Haa-ton 
House. Another strength was the Houif, on the lands 
of Auchinhove ; and two earthen ramparts, 230 yards 
lonff, extended along the base of the Hills of Corse and 
Mill Maud. Estates are Auchinhove, Bumside, Gamp- 
hill, FiNDRAOK, Glenmiluln, and Pitmuechik; and 
Mr Farquharson of Finzean owns three-fourths of the 
parish, 1 other proprietor holding an annual value of 
more, 7 of less, than £500. Lumphanan is in the pres- 
bytery of Kincardine O'Neil and tne synod of Abenfcen ; 
the living is worth £217. The parish church, built in 
1762, and enlarged in 1851, contains 600 sittings. Its 
ancient predecessor was dedicated to St Finan (Ltan- 
phanan being a cormption of Llanffinan) ; and this 
dedication, according to Dr Skene, 'must have pro- 
ceeded from a Welsh source.' According, however, to 
the present minister, the church in pre-Reformation 
times was dedicated to St Vincent, and Lumphanan 
means ' bare littie valley. ' There is a Free churcn ; and 
a public school, with accommodation for 200 children, 
had (1882) an average attendance of 130, and a grant 
of £114, 16s. Valuation (1860) £4126, (1884) £5676, 
plus £986 for railway. Pop. (1801) 614, (1881) 957, 
(1861) 1251, (1871) 1239, (1881) 1130.— Ord Sur., sh. 
76, 1874. 

Lmnphinnuu, a mining village in the S of Ballingiy 
parish, Fife, IJ mile WSW of Lochgelly. Pop. (1871) 
404, (1881) 440.— Ord. Swr., sh. 40, 1867. 

Lumidtn, a village in Auchindoir and Keam parish, 
Aberdeenshire, 4 miles SSW of Rhynie, 9] NW by N 
of Alford, and 8 SSW of Gartly station, with which it 
communicates by public coach. Founded about the year 
1825 on what was then a barren moor, it crowns a rising- 
ground, 745 feet above sea-level, amid a fertile district, 
and commands a picturesque view to the W, with the 
Buck of Cabrach in the background. Besides a number 
of excellent houses, it has a post office under Aberdeen, 
a branch of the North of Scotiand Bank, an hotel, a 
Free church (1848), a U.P. church (1803), a public 
school, and fairs on the first Monday of January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and December, the last Tuesday of 
April and May o. s. , and the third Tuesday of August 
0. s. It carries on a considerable amount of provincial 
business ; and it is the polling-place for the 6th district 
of West Aberdeenshire. Pop. (1840) 243, (1861) 478, 
(1871) 487, (1881) 519.— Ord. Sur,, sh. 76, 1874. 

Lnnan, a coast parish of E Forfarshire, with a station, 
Lunan Bay, on the Arbroath and Montrose section 
(1879-88) of the North British, 5 miles SSW of Montrose, 
and 8i NNE of Arbroath. It is bounded N by Oaig 
and Marvton (detached), £ by the German Ocean, SE 
and SW by Inverkeilor, and W by Kinnell. Its utmost 
len^h, from £N£ to WSW, is 2f miles ; its breadth 
vanes between 3i farlongs and 2} miles ; and its area 
is 19811 acres, of which 63§ are foreshore, 3} water, and 
4 tidal water. The coast, extending { mile alouff 
Lunan Bay, is a low sandy beach, strewn here and 
there with small boulders, and flanked by bent-covered 
knoUs, beyond which the surface rises somewhat rapidly 
till at Cothill it attains an altitude of 319 feet above 
sea-level, and thence commands an extensive prospect of 
country, seaboard, and sea. Lunan Wateb winds 
2 1 miles north-eastward along the Inverkeilor boundary ; 
and BuoKis Den Bum, traversing a romantic dell, 
and forming a number of pretty waterfalls, traces 
the northern border. Trap and sandstone are the 
prevailing rocks : and the lormer has been quarried 
for building. The soil is sandy for a short way 
inland, deep and rich on the lower declivities, and 
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frequently shallow on the higher grounds. Three- 
fourths of the entire area are in tillage ; less than 20 
acres are under wood ; and the rest is either pastoral or 
waste. The chief antiquities are vestiges or sites of 
structnres connected with Red Castle. Walter Mill 
(1476-1558), humed at St Andrews, the last of Scotland's 
Reformation martyrs, was priest of Lnnan for forty 
years ; and Alexander Peddie, its Episcopalian minister, 
was suffered, after the re-establishment of Presby- 
terianism, to retain his charge till his death in 1713. 
Lnnan House is the seat of William Thomas Taylor 
Blair-Imrie, £s^. (b. 1833 ; sue. 1849), who holds 297 
acres in the shire, valued at £747 per annum. The 
Earl of Northesk is chief |)ro^rietor, and Arbikie 
belongs to a third. Lunan is m the presbytery of 
Arbroath and tiie synod of Angus and Meams ; the 
Mvin^ is worth £223. The church, rebuilt in 1844, 
contains 180 sitting ; and a public school, with accom- 
modation for 83 childjren, had (1882) an avera^ attend- 
ance of 80, and a grant of £75, lis. Valuation (1857) 
£2513, (1884) £3084, 3s., plus £1202 for raUway. Pop. 
(1801) 818, (1831) 298, (1861) 269, (1871) 248, (1881) 
243.— (?rd. Sur., sh. 57, 1868. 

Lnnan Water, issuing from Rbscobie Loch' (196 
feet above sea-level), and, i mile lower down, traversing 
Balgavies Loch (4x1) furl.)f flows 12} miles eastward 
through or along the boundaries of Rescobie, Eirkden, 
Guthrie, Einnell, Inverkeilor, and Lunan parishes, till 
it falls into Lunan Bay. Its chief tributary is the Vinny ; 
and its waters are limpid, and contain good sea-trout 
and excellent trout, with a few salmon. 

Lvnan Bay, lying open to the £, extends from Boddin 
Point in Craiff parish to the Lang Craig in Inverkeilor; 
measures S mues across the entrance, and 1^ mile from 
the entrance line to the head; has an approximatelv 
semicircular outline ; is flanked for about 1 mile at each 
end by bold rocky heights, rising to altitudes of more 
than 100 feet above sea-level, and partly consisting of 
columnar or pyramidal cliffs ; has, around its head, a 
low sandv beach, slightly strewn with small boulders, 
and regularly flanked with bent-covered knolls ; and, 
during westerly or south-westerly winds, affords safe 
anchorage. Its bottom is fine sand, and its strand 
furnishes beautiful varieties of sea-shell, and occasionally 
some jasper and onyx gems. 

Lnnan Bom, a rivulet of Stormont district, Perthshire, 
rising at an altitude of 1400 feet, and winding 14^ miles 
east-south-eastward, through or alone the borders of 
Dowally, Caputh, Clunie, £biloch, Letnendy, and Blair- 
gowrie parishes, till, after a total descent of 1270 feet, 
It falls into the Isla at a point 2 miles W by S of Coupar- 
Angus. During the middle 7 miles of its course it tra- 
verses a chain of five lakes — Craiglnsh Loch (4x2 fnrL ; 
380 feet), the Loch of the Lows (8x4 furl.), Butterstone 
Loch (4) X 3} furl.), the Loch of Connie (5x5 furL ), and 
Dmmellie Loch (8 x 3^ furL ; 190 feet)— all five of which 
are noticed separately. A deep, sluggish, ditch-like 
stream, it contains some capital trout of 2 or 3 Ibe. 
weight.— Orrf. Sur,, she. 56, 48, 1870-68. 

Lnnasting, an ancient parish of Shetland, now united 
to Nesting, and lying 25 xniles N of Lerwick. Its church 
still stimds, and ranks as a chapel of ease. Pop. of 
Lnnasting registration district (1861) 880, (1871) 822, 
(1881) 783. 

Limcatrty, a suppressed parish and a village in the 
Strathmore district of Perthshire. The parish was 
ancientlv a rectorv, and is now incorporated with Red- 
gorton, forming the NE division of its main body. The 
villaffe, near the right bank of the Tay, has a station on 
the Caledonian railway, 4 miles NN W of Perth. Lun- 
ctatf bleachfield has long been reputed one of the largest 
in Britain. Its grouncb cover upwards of 130 acres. 
The water-power by which the works are driven includes 
the whole volume of Ordie and Shochie Bums, carried 
along an artificial canal, and also a considerable volume 
led out from the Tay by means of a dam run nearly 
across the river. 

According to Hector Boece, but to no earlier historian, 
Luncarty in 990 was the scene of a dedsive overthrow 
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of the Danes by Kenneth III., aided by the peasant- 
ancestor of the noble family of Hay. The Danes, strong 
in numbers and fiery in resolve, had landed on the coast 
of Angus, razed the town and castle of Montrose, and 
moved across Angus and along StraUimore, strewing 
their path with desolation, and menacing Scotland with 
bondage. Kenneth the King heard at Stirling of their 
descent, and hastened to take post on Moncrieff Hill, in 
the peninsula of the Earn and the Tay ; but while there 
oiganisingthe raw troops, whom he had swept toother, 
and waiting the arrival of forces suited to his exigency, 
he learned that Perth was iJready besieged. Arraying 
what soldiery he had, and making a detour so as to get 
to northward of the enemy, he marched to Luncaitjr, 
saw the Danes posted on an eminence to the S, and 
next day taunted and provoked them to a trial of 
strength on the intervenmg level ground. The rush of 
the Danes was dreadful ; but three puissant ^oughmen, 
father and sons, of the name of Hay, or Hava, who 
were at work in a field on the opposite side of the river, 
were bold enough to attempt to infuse their own courage 
into the faltering troops. Seizing the yoke of the plough 
and whatever similar took were at hand, thev forded 
the Tay, and arriving just at a crisis when the wings 
had given way and the centre was wavering, they 
shouted shame and death against the recreant who 
should flee, and threw themselves with such fury on the 
foremost of the Danes as to gain the Scots a moment for 
rallying at a spot still known as Turn-again Hillock. 
H^, tne father, as if he had been superhuman, had no 
difficulty in drawing some clans to follow in his wake ; 
and plunging with tnese down a deep ravine, while the 
battle was renewed on ^und at a little distance fh>m 
the original scene of action, he rushed upon the Danes 
in flank and rear, and threw them into confusion. A 
band of peasants, who were lurking near or drawn 
together from curiosity, now raised a loud shout of 
triumph, and were taken by the Danes for a new army. 
The invaders instantly ceased to fight ; they became a 
mingled mass of routM men ; and, not excepting their 
leaders and king himself, they either were hewn down 
by the sword or perished in the river. An assembly of 
the states, held next dav at Scone, decreed to give the 
peasant-conqueror the choice of the hound's course or 
the falcon's flight of land, in reward of his bravery. 
Hay having chosen the latter, the falcon was let off 
fh)m a hill overlooking Perth, and flew eastward to a 
point a mile south of the house of Ebrol, alighting there 
on a stone which is still called the ' Hawk's Stane. ' All 
the intervening lands were given in property to Hay's 
familv ; but they have since been either alienated, or 
parcelled out among various lines of descendants. — Ord. 
Sur., sh. 48, 1868. 

Lnnderrton Bay. See Inihsbxif. 

Lnndie, a village and a parish of SW Forfarshire. 
The village stands 3 miles WSW of Auchterhouse 
station, 6 ESE of Coupar- Angus, and 9 NW by W of 
Dundee, under which it has a post office. 

The parish is bounded N by Newtyle, E by Auchter* 
house, S by Fowlis-Easter in Perthshire, and W hj 
Kettlns. Its utmost length, from W by K to E by S, 
is 4 miles ; its utmost breadth is 8 miles ; and its area is 
4296^ acres, of which 107f are water. 0( seven lakes, 
which send off head-streams of Dichty Watsb, much 
the largest is Long Loch (52 x 2 furl. ; 722 feet) in the 
N, Lundie Loch having been reduced by drainage about 
the year 1810 to less than a twelfth of its former size. 
A range of the Sidlaw Hills extends along part of the 
N and all the W of the parish, whose sumce, nowhere 
sinking much below 500 feet above sea-level, attains 
1063 feet near Smithston and 1088 at Keillor Hill on 
the Kettlns boundary. The ran^ divides the head of 
Strathdighty from tlie neighbounng part of Strathmore, 
and gives to all the interior of the parish a sheltered and 
sequestered aspect. Hie predominant rocks are trap and 
common grev sandstone ; and the soil is for the most 
part light, sharp loam. Since 1850 great improvements 
have been effected in the way of reclaiming, draining, 
fencing, and buildicg. The Duncans of Lundie, now 
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Eans of Gamperdowk, have held nasrly all the pro- 
perty from 1678 and earlier ; and Lundie chnrchyanl is 
still their bnrying-place. This parish, since 1618, has 
formed one charge with the contignoos parish of Fowlis- 
Eastse in Perthshire. It is in the presbytery of 
Dondee and the synod of Angos and Meams ; the living 
is worth £238. A building of considerable antiquity, 
Lnndie church was well repaired about the year 1847, 
and contains 300 sittings. A public school, with accom- 
modation for 108 children, haa (1882) an average attend- 
ance of 57, and a grant of £43, 6s. Valuation (1857) 
£8005, (1884) £4311, 19s. Pop. (1881) 456, (1861) 442, 
(1871) 400, (1881) 317 ; of united parish (1801) 698, (1831) 
778, (1871) 691, (1881) 628.— Oni. Sur., sh. 48, 1868. 

Lundie, Loch, a lake in Golspie parish, Sutherland, 
2i miles W of Golspie village. Lyms 556 feet above 
sea-level, it has an utmost len^h and oreadth of 7 and 
H furlongs, sends off Culmailie Bum to the sea, and on 
the N is overhung by Ben Lundie (1464 feet).— Ord. 
Sur., sh. 103, 1876. 

Lnndin and Lundin IDU. See Laboo. 

Lnndin Links, a railway station on the S coast of Fife, 
1 mile WSW of Lower Largo. 

Lunga, an island of Jura parish, Argyllshire, on the 
W side of Scarba Sound. It extends 1} mile from K to 
S ; has a maximum breadth of 1 mile ; is separated by 
a very narrow strait at its S end from Scaroa island ; 
and consists of an irregular hilly ridge, rising mostly to 
a height of less than 500 feet above sea-level, but lifting 
summits to a height of nearly 1000 feet. Everywhere 
uneven, and mostly rocky and bare, with patches of bog 
and heath, it is scarcely anywhere capable of even spade 
culturo ; trends down, on most of its W side, in steep 
naked declivities ; consists of quartzite, clay slate, and 
other schistose rocks, traversed by numerous trap veins ; 
and commands, from many points on its shoulders and 
summits, extensive, impressive, and diversified views. 
The narrow strait separating it from Scarba is obstructed 
on the E by a rocky islet, and has a tumbling, impetuous, 
tidal current, quite as violent and grandly scenic as that 
of the far more celebrated Corrievrechan between Scarba 
and Jura. Pop. (1871) 5, (1881) 17. 

Luima, a coast village in the Limasting portion of Nest- 
injg parish, Shetland, 9 miles NE of Yoe and 25 N of Ler- 
wick. The headland of Lunna Ness terminates 5 miles to 
the NE ; and i mile further is the little islet of Lunna 
Holm. Lunna Firth, washing the W side of the head- 
land, penetrates 7i miles southward and south-westward 
in three ramifications, separates the headland and the 
fuyacent parts of the mainland from the S coast of Yell 
island, strikes north-westward into junction with Yell 
Sound, contains numerous islands and islets, and is ex- 
cellent fishing-ground. 

LumaBting. See Lunastiko. 

Lurgaln, Loch. See Loohbeooil 

Luzgie Graigi. See Hume. 

LoBcar Honse, a handsome Tudor mansion (circa 
1889) in Camock parish, Fife, 8J miles WNW of Dun- 
fermline. Its owner, Mrs Hastie, holds 1590 acres in 
the shire, valued at £2501 per annum. — Ord, Sur,, sh. 
40, 1867. 

LOBS, a vllla^ and a parish of Dumbartonshire. The 
village stands just S of the mouth of Glenluss, on the 
western shore of Loch Lomond, at the S£ base of BendJiu 
(2108 feet), 8 miles SSE of Tarbet, 9 NKE of Helens- 
burgh, and 12J NNW of Dumbarton. Occupying a 
charming site in front of three of the finest islands in 
Loch Lomond, it mainly consisted, thirty years since, of 
miserable huts, but then was mostly rebmlt with neat 
cottages on a regular plan. It communicates with the 
Loch Lomond steamers in their passages up and down 
the lake ; is much frequented by anglers and oy tourists ; 
and has a post and telegraph office, an hotel, a small 
public library, and a fair on tne third Tuesday of August 
Coleridce, Wordsworth, and his sister Dorothv passed 
the nignt of 24 Aug. 1803 at the inn here ; and here on 
29 Sept 1875 the Queen changed horses, as ihe drove 
from Inveraray to Balloch. 

The parish had anciently other and much more 
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extensive limits than now. The 'forty-pound lands' 
of Buchanan, on the E side of Loch Lomond, were 
detached from it in 1621, and annexed to Inchcailloch 
(now Buchanan) ; the lands of four proprieton at the S 
end of the lake were detached from it in 1659, and 
annexed to Bonhill ; all the extensive territorv alonff 
the W side of the lake, to the N of Glendouglas ana 
around the head of the lake, now constituting the parish 
of Arrochar, was detached from it in 1658 ; and, on the 
other hand, the lands of Caldannach, Prestelloch, and 
Conglens, which belonged to Inchcailloch parish, were 
united to it in modem times. It now is bounded K by 
Arrochar, E by a sinuous line among the islands of Loch 
Lomond, separating it from Stirlingshire and EilBiaro- 
nock, SE by Bonhul, S by Gardross and Row, and W 
by Row and (for 3 furlongs) Loch Long. Its utmost 
len^h, from NNW to SSE, is 12^ miles ; its breadth 
vanes between 2| and 5g miles ; and its area is 28,844} 
acres, of which l\ are foreshore and 4637 water. Inoh- 
LONAio, Inohconnaohan, Inchtayaknach, Inchoal- 
BRAiTH, and two other islands of Loch Lomond, belone 
to Luss, and are separately noticed. To Loch Lomona 
flow DoTTOLAS Water, formed by two head-streams 
within i mile of Loch Long, and running 4| miles easfc- 
by-southward to Inverbes Inn, mainly along tne Arrochar 
border ; Luss Water, rising at an altitude of 1100 feet, 
and curving 7i miles east-by-southward to Luss village ; 
FiKLAB Water, rising at an altitude of 1800 feet, and 
running 4f mUes south-eastward, eastward, and north- 
by-eastwai^, to Rossdhu House ; and Fruin Water, 
winding 5^ miles eastward to the N of Arden House, 
alon^ the Bow boundary and through the southern 
intenor. Nine-tenths of the parish are mountainous, 
and offer such saliences of feature, such diversities of 
contour, such labyrinths of glen, and such outlooks on 
Loch Lomond, as to abound in grand and romantic 
scenery. Ghief elevations from S to N are *Benuchara 
Muir (1028 feet), ^Balcnock (2092), *Ben Thassuinn 
(2149), •Ben Ruisq (1939), Oruach Dubh (1154), ♦Ben 
Ghaorach (2838), *Bek Mhanarch (2328), Ben Eich 
(2302), Bendhu (2108), and Doune Hill (2409), where 
asterisks mark those summits that culminate on the con- 
fines of the parish. The uplands, all the way between 
the mouth of Glendouglas and the mouth of Glenluss — 
a distance of 3 miles — ^press close on Loch Lomond ; and 
thence to the southern boundary — a distance of 5} miles 
— ^they recede somewhat gradually from the shore till 
they leave a lowland tract of about 2J miles from E to 
W along the course of Fruin Water. The low grounds, 
all southward from Luss village, lie contiguous to Loch 
Lomond ; consist partly of dead levels, pi^y of gentle 
undulations, partTy of braes or hiU slopes ; are inter- 
locked on one side with bays of the lake, on the other 
side with spurs and recesses of the mountains ; display 
vast profusion of wood and culture ; include Sir James 
Colquhoim's mansion and park of Rossdhu ; and com- 
bine, with their magnificent surroundinffs, to form a 
series of exquisite landscapes. The predominant rock 
of the mountains is clay slate, of the low grounds is Old 
Red sandstone ; and both are quarried. The soil on the 
mountains is mostly heathy or moorish ; in some hollows 
or low tracts is moss ; on parts of the]low grounds ad- 
jacent to Loch Lomond is either sand or gravel ; and on 
other parts is fertile loam. The chief antiquities are a 
huge cairn 1^ mile S of the village, traces of an ancient 
fortification on Dumfin Hill, and sites of ancient chapels 
at Rossdhu and in Glenluss. Haco of Norway, during 
his invasion in 1263, worked great havoc in the parish. 
Sir John C!olquhoun, who became Lord High Chamber- 
lain of Scotland in 1474, was a native, as also was hia 
descendant, the Rev. John Colquhoun, D.D. (1748-1827); 
and the Rev. John Stuart, D.D. (1743-1821), translator 
of the Scriptures into Gaelic, was minister. Rossdhu, 
noticed separately, is the only mansion ; and Sir James 
Colquhoun of that Ilk and Luss, Bart, is the sole pro- 
prietor. Luss is in the presbytery of Dumbarton ana the 
synod of Glasgow and A)rr ; the Living is worth £318. 
The parish churoh, built in 1771, contains 500 sittings. 
There is also a Free church ; and Loss public and Muir- 
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land Ohiistian Knowledge Society's school, with respec- 
tiTe accommodation for 87 and 76 children, had (1882) 
an aTenge attendance of 47 and 26, and grants ot £49, 
12s. and £34, 18s. Valuation (1860) £4906, (1884) 
£6591, lis. Pop. (1801) 958, (1881) 1181, (1861) 881, 
(1871) 780, (1881) 719, of whom 54 were GaeUc-speak- 
ing.-^'Ord. Sur,, aha. 88, 30, 1871-76. See Dr William 
Fraser's Chiefs of Oolquhcun and their OourUry (2 vols., 
Edinb. 1869) ; and pp. 64-77 of Dorothy Wordsworth's 
Tour in Scotland (Eldinb. 1874). 

Lafhexmolr, a yilla^, with a public school, in Mary- 
kirk parish, Kincardineshire, near the right bank of 
Lather Water, 3§ miles S by £ of Fettercaim and 5 S W 
of Laurencekirk, under which it has a post office. 
Founded towards 'the close of last century on a moor 
so barren as to be reckoned worthless, it figured, for a 
time, as little eke than a resort of destitute and aban- 
doned persons from many surrounding parishes, but 
forty years ago was mainly occupied by handloom 
weavers. Pop. (1841) 967, (1861) 868, (1871) 654, 
(1881) 383.— 6rd. Sur., sh. 57, 1868. 

LuUwr Water, a troutful rivulet of Kincardineshire, 
rising at an altitude of 1300 feet among the frontier 
Grampians, and curving 13^ miles south-south-eastward 
and south-south-westward through Fordoun, Laurence- 
kirk, and Marykirk parishes, tiu, after a total descent 
of 1205 feet, it &lls into the North £sk at the boundary 
with Forfarshire, If mile WN W of Marykirk village.— 
OnL Sur,, shs. 66, 57, 1871-68. 

Luthrie, a vilLige on the £ side of Creich parish, 
Fife, 2i miles S of the Firth of Tay, and 5i NW of 
Cupar, under which it has a post office. 

Lybater, a coast village of Latheron parish, Caith- 
ness, l^miles SW by S of Wick. It has a post office 
under Wick, with money order, savings' bank, and 
telegraph departments, branches of the Commercial and 
the Aberdeen Town and County Bamks, two hotels, a 
police station, a good boat harbour, a chapel of ease 
(1836; 805 sittings), a Free church, a public school, 
and fairs on the Thursday in July after Hill of Wick 
and the second Tuesday of November. Lybster is the 
headquarters of one of the twenty-six fishery districts of 
Scotland, comprising the fishing villages of Latheron- 
wheel, Forse, Lybster, and Clyth. Within this district 
the number of boats at the beginning of 1888 was 260, 
of fishermen and boys 1272, of fishcurers 22, and of 
coopers 56, whilst the value of boats was £10,635, of 
nets £16,776, and of lines £991. The following was the 
number in different years — of barrels of herrings salted 
or cured (1866) 15,806, (1878) 28,850, (1878) 10,417, 
(1881) 20,764, (1882) 8458 ; of cod, ling, and hake taken 
(1873) 16,979, (1881) 1205, (1882) 6200. Pop. (1861) 
745, (1871) 833, (1881) 831.— Ord. Sur., sh. 110, 1877. 

Lydoch or Laidon, Looh, a lake on the mutual border 
of Fortingall parish, Perthshire, and Glenorchy parish, 
Argyllshire, 6 miles £ of Kingshouse Inn. It lies 924 
feet above sea-level, amid the dismal expanse of Ban- 
noch Muir ; extends 5i miles north-eastward ; has a 
maTimum breadth of ^ mile ; is all engirt with bog and 
heath and rock, presenting a surpassine scene of wild- 
ness and desolation, yet possesses within itself many 
attractions ; contains abundance of trout, some of them 
ronning up to 8 lbs. in weight; is gemmed with nearly 
a dozen islets, the haxmts of the red deer and the eagle ; 
and sends off, from a point near its head, the rivulet 
Gauir, 7 miles eastward to the head of Loch Bannoch, 
—Ord. Sur., sh. 54, 1873. 

Lymekilns. See Limekilns. 

Lymphoy. See Leknox Castle, Kdinburghshire. 

Lyne and Megget^ a united parish of Peeblesshire, 
consisting of two widely separate portions — ^Lyne, near 
the centre of the county ; and Megget, 13 miles to the 
S, on the southern border. Lyne, whose church is 4^ 
miles W of Peebles and li mile WNW of Lyne station 
in Stobo parish, is bounded N£ by £ddleston, £ by 
Peebles, S and SW by Stobo, and NW by Newlands. 
Its utmost leuffth, from N to S, is^2i miles ; its utmost 
breadth, from £ to W, is 2| miles ; and its area is 2793 
acres. Lynb Watbr flows 3ft miles south-eastward and 
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eastward along all the Stobo boundary to apoint 8 furlongs 
above its influx to the Tweed, and here receives four 
rivulets, one of tiiem tracing all the eastern border. 
The surface sinks at the S£ comer to 565 feet above 
sea-level, thence rising to 701 feet at the Boman camp, 
1261 at Hamildean HUl, 1334 at Black Meldon, and 
1516 near the NW boundaiy. 

Megget, whose chanel of ease is 19{ miles WSW of 
Selkirk is bounded N by Manor, N£ by Yarrow in 
Selkirkshire, £ for 7 furlongs by St Mary's Loch, S£ by 
£ttrick in Selkirkshire, SW by Moffat in Dumfriesshire, 
W by Tweedsmuir, and NW by Drummelzier. Its 
utmost length, from NN£ to SSW, is 7] miles ; its 
utmost bre»ith is 6| miles ; and its area is 14,500 acres. 
Megget Water, rising at an altitude of 1500 feet, winds 
7i miles east-north-eastward to St Makt's Loch, on the 
way being joined by Cramalt, Glenoaber, and sixteen 
other bums, which all, like itself, afford capital trout- 
fishing. Along St Mary's Loch the surface declines to 
close on 800 feet above sea-level, and chief elevations to 
the S of Megget Water as one goes up the valley are 
Bridgend Hiff(1594 feet), Cnugdniy (1923), and *Loch- 
craig Head (2625) ; to the N, Broomy Law (1750), *Deer 
Law (2065), ♦Black Law (2285), Clockmore (2100), 
♦Norman Law (2408), and ♦Broad Law (2723), where 
asterisks mark those summits that culminate on the 
confines of the parish. ' The high-lying ground here- 
brown, heathy, and pastoral— is perhaps the wildest in 
the South of Scotland, visited only by shepherds and 
sportsmen.' 

The predominant rocks are Silurian. Barely one- 
seventeenth of the entire area is in tillage, the rest 
being pastoral or waste; but such arable land as 
there is has a gravelly soil of fair fertility, with a 
southem exposure in Lyne. Where now there is scarce 
a tree, of old was forest, Meggetland or 'Bodonna' 
having formed part of the royal Forest of £TTaiCK 
down to Queen Mary's reign. A ruined tower at 
Cramalt is said to have been a royal hunting-seat; 
and lower down the dale, on Hendbbland farm, stood 
Cockbum's Castle, scene of the * Border Widow's 
Lament' A large British fort is on HamUdean Hill ; 
and just to the W of Lyne church are remains of a 
Boman camp. 'Randal's Walls' it was called at the 
beginning of last century ; and, as depicted in Boy's 
Military Antiquities (1795), it has an extreme len^ 
and breadtii of 850 and 750 feet, its four environmg 
ramparts, 4 to 5 feet high, being pierced by four 
entrances. Since then, however, the plough has greatly 
destroyed it. The £arl of Wemyss is almost sole pro- 
prietor. Lyne is in the presbytery of Peebles and the 
synod of Lothian and Tweeddale ; the living is worth 
£215. Crowning a grassy mound, above the left bank 
of Lyne Water, the parish church is a pretty, antique 
structure, rebuilt or renovated in 1644 oy John, Lord 
Hay of Yester, and containing 80 sittings. Megget 
chapel dates from the beginning of this century. Lyne 
and Megget public schools, with respective accommoda- 
tion for 47 and 29 children, had (1882) an average 
attendance of 39 and 11, and grants of £47, 9s. and £24 
15s. 6d. Valuation (1863) £4497, 10s., (1884) £4852, 
12s. 6d. Pop. (1801) 167, (1831) 156, (1861) 184, (1871) 
174, (1881) 204, of whom 90 were in Megget— (M. 
Sur., shs. 24, 16, 1864. 

LjOB Bum, a rivulet of Dunfermline pariah, SW 
Fife, rising near Crossgates in the NE comer of the 
parish, and running 7 miles south-westward and south- 
ward through the interior and along the Tonybum 
border, till it falls into the Firth of Forth immediately 
to the W of Chariestown. It is often called Spital 
Bum, properly Hospital Bum, from its washing the 
site of the ancient Hospital of St Leonard's at the S 
side of Dunfermline town; and it receives, a little 
SW of that site, a tributary coining 2^ miles southward 
from Lochhead.— Ord. Sur., shs. 40, 32, 1867-57. 

I^nedoch Ck>ttage or House, a mansion in Methven 
parish, Perthriure, standing, amid beautiful grounds, 
on the left bank of the river Almond, 2 miles NN£ of 
Methven village' and 7 WNW of Perth. The estate 

567 
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belonged to General Thomas Graham (1750-1848), one 
of the heroes of the Peninsular War, and the Tictor 
of Barossa, and it gave him the title of Baron on his 
elevation to the peerage in 1814. See Dbonach, and 
Murray Graham's Memoir of Lord Lynedoch (2d ed. 
1877). 

LjM Water, a stream of NW Peeblesshire, rising 
among the Pentlands at an altitude of 1250 feet above 
sea-level, within i mile of the Midlothian border, and 
vindine 18| miles south-south-eastward through or 
along the boundaries of Linton, Newlands, Stobo, Lyne, 
and Peebles parishes, till, after a total descent of nearly 
700 feet, it faUs into the Tweed near Lyne station, 3 
miles W by S of Peebles town. It is joined by Baddins- 
gill Bum, West Water, Cairn Bum, Dead Bum, 
Flemington Bum, and Tarth Water; its pleasant 
meadowy vale is here and there prettily wooded, espe- 
cially opposite Drochil Castle ; and its amber-coloured 
waters, which are open to the public, contain good store 
of trout— 07x2. Sur,t shs. 82, 24, 1857-64. 

Lynn Honsd. See Likn. 

l^toik, a small mansion, with pretty gpunds, in 
Leochel parish, central Aberdeenshire, 2^ miles SW of 
Whitehonse station. The estate belonged anciently to 
the Strachans, passed to successively the Irvines and 
the Gordons, and in 1816 was sold to Petei* M'Combie, 
whose nephew, William M'Combie, Esq. (b. 1802 ; sue 
1882), holds 2179 acres in the shire, valued at £1998 
per annum. — Ord, Sur., sh. 76, 1874. 

LynwlUr, an hotel in Alvie parish, Inveraess-shire, 
near the £ shore of Loch Alvie, 2^ miles SSW of Avie- 
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more, under which there is a post office of Lynwilff.-* 
Ord. Sur., sh. 74, 1877. 

Lyon, a river of Breadalbane district, Perthshire. 
Rising among alpine mountains, close to the Argyllshire 
border, at an altitude of 2400 feet above sea-level, and 
5 miles NK£ of Tyndrum, it first runs 4 miles north- 
ward, under the name of Abhainn Ghlas or Avonglass, 
to the head of Loch Lyon (1| x ^ mile ; 1100 feet), after 
issuing from which it proceeds 30^ miles east-north- 
eastward, along Gleklton, and mainlv through or 
along the confines of Fortinoall parish, till, ^ter a 
total descent of 2090 feet, it falls into the Tay at a 
point 9 furloufls NNE of Taymonth Castle, and 2| miles 
below the Tay s own efflux from Loch Tay. Its tribu- 
taries are very numerous, but most of them are mere 
impetuous torrents of only a few furlongs to 8 miles in 
length of course. The chief are the Allt Conait, 
mnning 8^ miles east- by-southward, through Lochs 
Dhamh and Girre, and entering its N side If mile SW 
of Meggemie Castle ; and Keltkxt Burn, running 83 
miles east-by-northward and south-south-eastwafd to a 
point 1^ mile above the Lyon's confluence with the 
Tay. Its waters make two considerable cascades ; and 
they contain valuable pearl mussels and plenty of 
capital trout, besides salmon, grilse, and sea-trout— 
Ord. Sur., shs. 46, 54, 55, 1869-78. 

lortm, Cutle. See Bobbowbtounkebs and Castle- 

HUNTLT. 

Lyth, a village in the £ of Bower parish, Caithness, 
Si miles NNW of Wick. It has a fair on the third 
Tueaday of October. 
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MAAM-RATAOAIN, a mountain-pass (1072 feet) 
on the mutual border of Invemess and Boss 
shires, leading from Glenshiel to Olenelg, SJ 
miles WNW of Shiel Inn. A zigzag road, 
formed in 1816 over the pass, commands from the 
highest point a very grand view. — Ord. Sur., sIl 72, 
1880. 

Maam-Siiil or Kam-Sodhail, a mountain on the 
mutual border of Kintail parish, Boss-shire, and Eil- 
moiBck parish, Inverness-shire, 2| miles NNW of the 
head of Loch Afiric It rises to an altitude of 8862 feet 
above sea-level; has remarkably numerous species of 
plants ; is believed to retain more perennial snow than 
any other mountain in Great Britain ; and commands 
an extensive and very impressive view. — Ord, Sur., sh. 
72, 1880. 

Kaar or Park Buxn, a rivulet of Durisdeer parish, 
Dumfriesshire, running 6i miles southward and east- 
south-eastward — for the last 2 miles along the Penpont 
boundary — ^till it falls into the river Nith at a pomt 2 
miles NNW of ThomhilL It traverses the beautiful 
grounds of Drumlanrig Castle ; and the diversion of its 
course, at the time that the castle was built, forms the 
theme of an old-world rhyme. — Ord. Swr., shs. 15, 9, 
1864-68. 

Habeny, Loch, a lake on the mutual border of Col- 
monell parish, Avrshire, and Penninghame and Eirk- 
oowan parishes, Wigtownshire, 6} miles SSE of Barrhill 
station. Lying 405 feet above sea-level, it extends IJ 
mile south -south-eastward; has a maximum width of 
8 fixrlongs ; is gemmed by eight little islets, one of them 
with vestiges of a castle ; contains large pike and trout; 
and sends off the Bladbnoch to Wigtown Bay. — Ord, 
Sur., sh. 8, 1863. 

Hable, an estate, with a mansion, in Troqueer parish, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, 4^ miles SSW of Dumfries. Its 
owner, Robert Eirkpatrick Howat, Esq., holds 2566 
acres in the shire, valued at £2140 per annum. — Ord. 
Sur., sh. 9, 1863. 

Macallan. See Enockando. 

Macarthur'B Hoad, a headland on the E coast of Islay 
island, Argyllshire, flanking the W side of the S end or 
entrance of the Sound of Islay. A liehthouse on it 
shows a fixed white light up the Sound of Islay to about 
N half £, a fixed red light from N half £ to about E, 
and a fixed white light to the S of E as far as the land 
allows, visible at a distance of 17 nautical miles. 

Macbeth'a Cutlc See Caibnbeddie, Dunsinake, 
and Manos. 

MacUe Hill, an old but modernised mansion, with a 
well- wooded park and a small lake, in Newlands parish, 
Peebleeahire, 8 miles E by S of West Linton, ana 9 fur- 
longs S of Macbie Hill station on the Dolphinton branch 
•f the North British, this being 21} miles S by W of 
Edinburgh. Its owner, the Very Rev. John Maunsell- 
Haasy-BereafoTd (b. 1828 ; sue 1871), holds 8875 acres 
in the ahire, valued at £8079 per Bjmxun.—'Ord. Sur., 
ah. 24, 1864. 
78 a 



Haedvir, a seaport town and a quoad sacra parish in 
the quoad civilia parish of Gamrie, Banffshire, 1} mile E 
of Banff. It is the terminus of the Turriff and Macduff 
branch of the Great North of Scotland Railway 
system, thestation being 49} miles NNW of Aberdeen and 
29| N by W of Inveramsay Junction, where the branch 
leaves themainline. The town, which consists of anumber 
of well planned streets with cood houses, and has one of 
the best harbours along the Moray Firth, is situated on 
an irregular rising-ground sloping northward and north- 
westward towards the sea-shore. Previous to 1782 it 
was but a small fishing hamlet, and owes its great pro- 
gress since to the fostering care of successive Earls of 
Fife, and to its situation. The hamlet was known as 
Down or Doune, but in 1783 James, second Earl of Fife, 
changed it to Macduff (the family name being Duff) and 
obtained for the place a charter of de novo damus from 
Greorge III., by which it was erected into a 'free and 
independent burgh-of-barony.' The lower harbour rates 
and the better position of tne harbour diverted a con- 
siderable amount of traffic from Banff, and the growth 
of trade has been still more rapid and important since 
the opening of railway communication in 1860. The 
station was then at the SW side of the town, and was also 
intended for the partial accommodation of Banff, but in 
1872 a prolongation of { mile took place, bringing the 
station into a central position, while accommodation is 
still provided for Banff, from this side, by the Banff 
Bridge station. The climate is good, and as the beach 
affords excellent bathing ground, the place is frequented 
during the summer months by visitors. There were 
great rejoicings on the occasion of the arrival of the 
Frince of WiUes on a visit to the Earl of Fife on 18 
Nov. 1888, when the town was gaily decorated; the 
trades, fishermen, and various public bodies walked in 
procession to Duff House ; and an address was pre- 
sented to His Royal Highness. The harbour was 
constructed by, and belongs to, the Earl of Fife, and 
the formation of an outer harbour was attempted so 
long ago as 1821-22, but the works then constructed 
were almost at once shattered by storms. It was greatly 
enlarged and improved in 1877. The trade consists 
chiefly of exports of grain and cured herrings and other 
fish, and the imports are coal, and bone and other 
manures. Over a hundred fishing boats, of which about 
three-fourths are first-class boats (t. e. , with keels of 30 feet 
or upwards), belong to the port, but many of them 
prosecute the fishing at other stations, and during 1888 
only 88 fished from Macduff, these having a total catch 
of 9754 crans. The Established church, a large building 
on an eminence at one end of the town, was erected at 
the expense of the third Earl of Fife. The Free 
church was built soon after the Disruption. A new 
Congregational church was erected in 1881 at a cost of 
£1250 ; and a Salvation Army Hall, with 700 sittings, 
in 1883. Murray's Institution was founded in 1849 oy 
Mr Murray of London, a canvas manufacturer, and a 
native of the burgh, for the education of poor children, 
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and has accommodation for 100, whilst the public 
school accommodates 700. By the Refonn Bill, Macduff 
was, for parliamentary purposes, included within the 
boundaries of the burgh of Banff, but its municipality 
remained distinct, and municipal matters are managed 
by a provost, 2 bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and 
4 councillors ; while police matters are attended to by 
a board of six commissioners of police. The weekly 
market is on Tuesday. Water was introduced in 1883. 
There is a post office, with money order, savings' 
bank, and telegraph departments, branches of the 
Union and North of Scotland Baiiks, a branch of 
the National Security Savings' Bank, and agencies 
of 11 insurance companies. There are also a town- 
house, meal and saw mills, baths, a hall, a gas 
companv, a masonic lodee (St James, No. 653), a 
lodge of Oddfellows, a cIud, two ladies' schools, and a 
number of the usual charitable, etc institutions. The 
bridge across the Deveron to the W, on the road to Banff, 
was designed by Smeaton. The ^pwad aaera parish, 
which extends beyond the town, is in the presbytery of 
Turriff and synod of Aberdeen. Pop. of parish (1871) 
3912, (1881) 4104; of burgh (1881) 1819, (1861) 8067, 
(1871) 8410, (1881) 3650, of whom 1992 were females. 
Houses (1881) 728 inhabited, 25 vacant, 4 building.— 
Ord. Sv/r,, sh. 96, 1876. 

Machany Water, a troutful stream of MuthiU and 
Blackford parishes, Perthshire, flowing 13} miles east- 
ward till it falls into the Earn at a point 2i miles NN W 
of Auchterarder.— Orrf. Sur., sh. 47, 1869. 

Machar, New, a parish of S£ Aberdeenshire, to the 
N containing Snmmerhill village, which stands, 310 
feet above sea-level, 5 furlongs SSW of New Machar 
station on the Formartine and Buchan section of the 
Great North of Scotland railway, this being 5J miles N 
of D vce Junction and 1 Ik NNW of Aberdeen. Summer- 
hill has a post office unaer Aberdeen, with money order 
and savings' bank departments ; and close to the station 
is New Machar Inn, where cattle and horse fairs are 
held on the third Thursday of January, March, May, 
and November, and the second Thursday of July. 

Containing also Parkhill station, 4 miles S of that of 
New Machar, the parish is bounded NW and N£ by 
Udny, E by Belhelvie, SE and S by Old Machar, SW 
by Dyce, and W by Fintray. Till 1621 it formed part 
of Old Machar parish, and, after being disjoined, was 
known successively as the Upper Parochine of St 
Machar, Upper Machar, and, finally. New Machar. Its 
utmost length, from N by W to S by E, is 5} miles ; 
its utmost breadth, from E to W, is 3} miles ; and its 
area is 9047 acres, of which 45 are water, and 2088^ 
belong to the Straloch or north-western detached 
portion (2| x 1^ mile), separated from the main body by 
a strip of Udny, 300 yards wide at the narrowest, and 
also bounded by Einkell and Fintray. This Straloch 
portion belongs politically to Banffshire (detached), but 
ecclesiastically ranks as part of New Machar, and for 
rating and other purposes is treated as part of Aberdeen- 
shire. The Don flows IJ mile soutn-south-eastward 
along all the D^ce border ; and Elrick Bum, rising in 
the Straloch section, runs 74 miles south -south-eastward, 
partly along the Fintray border, but mainlj^ through 
the interior, till it falls into the Don at a point 2§ fur- 
longs SW of Parkhill station. Corby Loch (2} x 2 furl. ; 
251 feet) lies mostly beyond the south-eastern boundary, 
near which are Lily Loch (Ixf furL) and Bishop's 
Loch (2xi furL). At the Bridge of Dyce the surface 
declines to 128 feet above sea-level ; and thence it rises 
gently to 299 feet at Highlands, 400 at Rosemount, 500 
at Upper Rannieshill, 620 at Chaneehill, and 543 at the 
Hill of Clyne. Granite abounds in the southern dis- 
trict, and limestone is found on the estate of North 
Einmnndy. The soil of the southern district, near the 
Don, is a gravelly loam ; of the middle district, is a 
good loam ; and of the northern district, is very various, 
and much of it poor. About two-thirds of the entire 
area are in tillage ; nearly one-tenth is xmder wood ; 
and the rest is either paeftoral or waste. Antiquities, 
other than those noticed under Bishop's Loob, are 
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remains of three pre-Reformation chapels— St Colm's at 
Monykebbock, St Mary's at Clubsgoval, and St Mary's 
at Straloch — ^the first of which is mentioned as early as 
1256, and still is represented by a fine old buryingr- 
ground. At Parkhill, in 1864, was found a silver chain 
of double rings, 17i inches in length and 44 oz. in 
weiffht, with a penannular terminal ring, engraved 
with one of the symbols of the sculptured stones. It is 
now in the Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum. A moor 
within the parish was the scene, in 1647, of a defeat of 
the Royalists by the Covenanters. Robert Gordon of 
Straloch (1580-1661), the distinguished geompher and 
antiquary, was bom at Kinmundy ; and Dr Thomas 
Reid (1710-96), the eminent moral philosopher, was 
minister from 1737 till 1752. Mansions, noticed sepa- 
rately, are Elrick, Pabkhill, and Stbalooh ; and 6 
proprietors hold each an annual value of £500 and 
upwards, 2 of between £100 and £500, and 3 of from 
£20 to £50. New Machar is in the presbytery and 
synod of Aberdeen ; the living is worth £385. The 
parish church at Summerhill was built in 1791, and 
contains 650 sittings. There is also a Free church ; and 
three public schooE— Parkhill girls', Summerhill boys', 
and Whiterashes — with respective accommodation for 
95, 205, and 90 children, had (1888) an average attend- 
ance of 51, 146, and 76, and grants of £47, 5s. 6d., 
£115, 10s., and £71, 13s. Valuation (I860) £6963, 
(1884) £10,752, of which £1928 was for the Straloch 
portion, and £1227 for the railway. Pop. (1801) 925, 
(1831) 1246, (1861) 1511, (1871) 1483, (1881) 1505, of 
whom 238 were in the Straloch or Banffshire section. — 
Ord, Sur,, sh. 77, 1873. 

Kachar, Old, a parish of SE Aberdeenshire, contain- 
ing great part of Aberdeen city, with all Old Aber- 
deen, Woodside, and other suburbs. Down to the 17th 
century it comprehended the present parishes of New 
Machar and Newhills ; and now it is bounded NW by 
New Machar, N by BeUielvie, E by the German Ocean, 
S by St Nicholas and Ni^, SW by Banchory-Devenick, 
and W by Newhills and Dyce. Its utmost length, from 
N by W to S by E, is 7 J miles ; its utmost breadth is 
H miles ; and its area is 12,595^ acres, of which 285 
are foreshore and 167^ water, whilst 5283) fall within 
the parliamentary burffh of Aberdeen. The Don, after 
flowing 3i miles soutn-south-eastward along the Dyce 
and Newhills boundary, winds SJ miles eastward across 
the interior to the sea ; and the Dee, in a run of 1-^ 
mile, traces the southern boundary. The district 
between the two rivers, comprising two-fifths of the 
entire area, is described in our article on Aberdeen ; 
and, as to the district N of the Don, it need only be 
said that the saxface rises gradually from the shore to a 
summit altitude of 313 feet at Perwinnes Hill, } mile 
N of which, at the New Machar boundary, is Corby 
Loch (22 X 2 furl. ; 251 feet). The predominant rock is 
granite ; and the soil ranges from fertile loam to banen 
peat-earth. In the presbytery and synod of Aberdeen, 
this parish is divided ecclesiastically into Old Machar, 
Ferry Hill, GUcomston, Holbum, Rosemount, Rubislaw, 
and Woodside, with part of John Enoz. Old Machar 
itself is a collegiate charge, the stipend of the first 
minister being £386, of the second £340. Eight schools, 
all public but one, with total accommodation for 2220 
children, had (1883) an average attendance of 2224, and 
grants amounting to £2002, 19s. 2d. Landward valua- 
tion (1873) £12,099, Os. 6d„ (1884) £14,352, 2s. Pop. 
of entire parish (1801) 9911, (1831) 25,107, (1861) 33,236, 
(1871) 42,477, (1881) 56,002, of whom 8388 were in the 
ecclesiastical parish of Old Machar, and 1451 in the 
landward portion of the parish.— Orei. Sur., sh. 77, 1878. 

Maohan (Celt maehair, * a plain '), one of the three 
districts of Wigtownshire, being the broad-based, tri- 
angular peninsula between Wigtown and Luce Bays. It 
has ill-defined boundaries, but it may be viewed either 
as comprehending the parishes of Whithorn, C^lasserton, 
Sorbie, Kirkinner, and most of Mochrum, amounting to 
100 square miles, or as comprehending also the rest of 
Mochrum and parts of Old Xuce, KirEoowan, and Pen- 
ninghame, amounting, with these additions, to nearly 
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160 square miles. Its surface, as implied in its name, 
is prevaUingly low and flat, yet has considerable diversi- 
ties, and will be noticed in onr article on Wiotown- 

8HIRE. 

Kaohennore Gasile, an old square tower in Minnigaff 
parish, W Kirkcudbrightshire, near the left bank of the 
Gree, 1^ mUe S£ of Newton-Stewart Its owner, Robert 
Lennox Nugent-Dunbar, Esq. (b. 1864; sue. 1866), 
holds 1018 acres in the shire, valued at £1858 per an- 
num.— Orc^. Svfr,, sh. 4, 1857. 

HaehUne. See Mauohlike. 

Maehrlhanlah Bay, a bay on the W coast of KintTre, 
Argyllshire. It is flanked on the N by Glenacardoch 
Pomt, 5 miles SSE of Cara island, on the S by Earadale 
Point, 6f miles N of the Mull of Eintyre ; and the dis- 
tance between these points is 18§ miles. It nowhere, 
however, penetrates the land to an extent of more than 
2k miles from the entrance line, and that at the mouth 
of Machiihanish Water, 4} miles W of Campbeltown ; 
so that it lies all open to the W, and has an unindented 
and unsheltered coast ' The long crescent of Machri- 
hanish,' to quote from the L^e of Norman Macleod 
(1876), 'girdled by sands wind-tossed into fantastic 
hiUodcs, receives the full weight of the Atlantic Woe 
to the luckless vessel caught within those relentless 
jaws/ etc— Ord. Sur., shs. 20, 12, 1876-72. 

Haobxy. See Mauchbt. 

Haddnnon's Gave, a cavern on the W coast of Mull 
island, Argyllshire, in Gribon promontory, 8 miles NE 
of lona. (Jpemng from the snore, and obstructed by 
fragments oi rock, it penetrates to an unknown extent — 
the common people say quite across the island. It got 
its name, or is said to have got it from the disappear- 
ance within its depths of a gentleman called Mackmnon, 
who went in to explore it, and never was heard of more. 
Its accessible parts, which were long a retreat of the 
clansmen, at once for safety and for strategy, are for 
some way inward invaded by the tide and encumbered 
with stones; but it opens afterwards into an arched 
chamber 45 feet wide and 80 high, where is a square 
stone called Fingal's Table, on which the clansmen 
frequenting it are said to have taken their meals. On 
19 Oct. 1773 it was explored, to the extent of about 480 
feet, by Dr Johnson and Boswell, the former of whom 
pronounced it *the greatest natural curiosity he had 
ever seen.' Once it competed with Staffa for attracting 
tourists ; but, except for its vastness and its associations, 
it possesses little real interest. 

tfaokinon'B Gaya. See Stapfa. 

MacMirton. See Mazton. 

Hadellan'B Castle. See Eikeoitdbbioht. 

Uaoleod'B Castle, an ancient fortress in Stomoway 
parish, Lewis, Outer Hebrides, Ross-shire, at the entrance 
of Stomoway Bay. Built by the ancient proprietors of 
Lewis to protect the bay, and dismantled oy the troops 
of Oliver Cromwell, it is now represented by only a 
fragment of wall 12 foet high and 4 thick. 

Macleod's Maidens, three insulated basaltic pillars of 
Buirinish parish. Isle of Skye, Inverness-shire, a few 
hundred yards W of Idrigill Point Rising vertically 
from tiie sea, one of them to a height of 200, and the 
other two to a height of 100, feet, they are called, by the 
country People, 'the mother and her two daughters,' 
and by iSir Walter Scott were compared to the Nor- 
wegian riders of the storm. Indeed, from a distance 
they are not tmlike gigantic women clad in cloaks and 
hoods ; and they have been described as * three spires of 
rock rising sheer out of the sea, shaped like women, 
around whose feet the foaming wreaths are continually 
forming, floating, and disappearing. 'g A fourth pillar 
once stood adjacent to them, but was overwhelmed by 
the storms and waves. See Dunvboak. 

Kadeod's Tables. See Duirinibh. 

Maomerry, a village, with a poet office and iron-works 
<now stopped), in Gladsmuir parish, Haddingtonshire, 
at the terminus of a branch line of the North British, 
2 miles E by S of Tranent Pop. (1871) 380, (1881) 
852.— Ord Sur., sh. 88, 1868. 

Kadderty, a parish in Stratheam district, Perthshire, 
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with a station on the Perth, Methven, and Crieff sec- 
tion of the Caledonian railway, llj miles W by S of 
Perth and 6i E by N of Crieff, under which it has 
a post and telegraph office. Containing also Abeb- 
OAiBNET station, St David's village, and the hamlet 
of Bellydoan, it is bounded N by Fowlis- Wester, NE 
by Methven, SE by Gaak, S by Trinity Gaak, SW by 
Monzie (detached), and NW by Crieff. Its utmost 
length, from ENE to WSW, is 6f miles ; its utmost 
breadth is 2| miles ; and its area is 4868i &cres, of 
which 2i are water. The surface is all a portion of the 
low flat lands of the valley of the Earn, HinTring little 
below 200 and little exceeding 800 feet above sea-leveL 
All the northern and north-western boundary is traced 
by sluggish Pow Water, which traverses an artificial 
cut 6 wet deep and 4 feet wide, and which formerly 
flooded the adjacent lands, but is now restrained by 
embankments ; and all the south-eastern boundary is 
traced by Cowgask Bum, another tributary of the nver 
Earn. The prevailing rock is Old Red sandstone ; and 
the soil is partly alluvial, partly loamy. About one- 
eighth of the entire area is under plantation, and 
nearly all the remainder is in tillage. James Buigh 
(1714-75), a voluminous but forgotten writer, was a 
nativa Inghaffray Abbey is noticed separately, as 
likewise are the mansions of Woodend and Dollebib. 
The landed property is divided among 8. Madderty is 
in the presbytdy of Auchterarder and the synod of 
Perth and Stirling ; the living is worth £817. The 
parish church, 5 furlongs SW of Madderty station, is 
modem and amply commodious. There is also a Free 
church ; and a public school, with accommodation for 70 
children, had (1883) an average attendance of 58, and a 
grantof £57, 10s. Valuation (1860) £5754, (1884)£6421, 
17s. lid. Pop. (1801) 560, (1881) 718, (1861) 586, (1871) 
523. (1881) 527.— Ord. Sur., sh. 47, 1869. 

Maddiston, a village in Muiravonside parish, Stirling- 
shire, li mile SE of Polmont Junction. It has a post 
office under Linlithgow. 

Kaddy. See Loghmaddt and Dollab. 

Kaeshowe or Kaiden's Moond, a tumulus in Stennees 
parish, Orkney, near the head of the Loch of Harray, 
miles WNW of Kirkwall and 5} NE of Stromness. 
Conical in shape, it rises to the height of 36 feet above 
the level of the circumjacent plain, and is engirt at a 
distance of 80 feet from its base by a moat of consider- 
able breadth. On the W side it is entered by a narrow 
passage, 62 feet long and from 2^ to 4^ feet hiffh, the 
whole being mostly constracted of huge clocks of stone. 
It was first opened in 1861, and was tnen found to con- 
tain a central chamber, 15 feet square, converging to a 
vaulted roof originally 20 feet hiffh. Three little cham- 
bers branch off from the one in the middle ; and on the 
stones are a series of Runic inscriptions, supposed to 
date from the middle of the 12th century, and thus 
affording no clue to the origin of the tumulus itself. 
See James Fergusson's Rude Stone Monuments (1872) ; 
and vol. i, pp. 101-104, of Dr Hill Burton's History of 
Scotland (ed. 1876). 

HagbiehilL See Maobie Hill. 

Magna Mnlr, a tract, reclaimed and cultivated now, 
but formerly bleak and wild, in St Andrews parish, Fife, 
8^ miles WSW of the city. A spot on it, marked now 
by the Bishop's Wood, was the scene, on the night of 8 
May, of the murder of Archbishop Sharp (1618-79) by 
twelve Fife Gameronians. He was travelling from Edin- 
burgh with his daughter, and, after a halt at Ceres to 
smoke a pipe with the parson, was driving on again, 
when a horseman, spurrmg towards them, fired riffht 
into the carriage. Others rode up, and shot after shot 
was fired, but never one took effect, and ' Judas, come 
forth 1 ' was their cry. So they draped the old man 
out of the lumbering coach, and hacked him to death 
on the heath. * Upon the openingof his tobacco-box, 
a livinff humming-Me flew out. This either Hackston 
of Rathillet or Bufour of Burley called his *' familiar ; " 
and, some in the company not understanding the term, 
they e3q>lained it to be '* a deviL" ' Quillan, a weaver 
lad, one of the murderers, was, four years later, hung in 

3 
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ehahu on the spot, as also were fire of the priaonen 
from the battle of Bothwsll Brig. The broken head- 
stone to Gnillan's memoiy bore inscription : 

' A faithfoll martyr hers doth ]j9, 
A witnesBe agmliut perjorie, 
Who cmelly waa put to death 
To gratify proud prelate's wrath ; 
They cut hia hanoa ere he waa dead. 
And after that etraok off hia head ; 
To Hafiroa Mair then did him bring, 
His bMly on a pole did hing : 
His blood under the altar mea 
For vengeance on Chriat'a enemies.' 

See vol. Til, pp. 207-221, of Dr Hill Burton's History 
ofSetftland (ed. 1876).— On*. Sur., sh. 49, 1866. 

Uahaioh or Uaghalg, Looh. See Kiucabook. 

Kaioh Water, a rivulet of Lochwinnoch parish, Ren- 
frewshire, rising on Misty Law Muir at an altitude of 
1250 feet) and running 6^ miles south-south-eastward — 
for the last 4 miles along the boundary with Eilbimie 
parish, Ayrshire — till, after a total descent of 1145 feet, 
it falls into the N end of Eilbimie Loch. It is mostly 
a moorland stream, traversing a deep channel, but occa- 
sionally fringed with copeswood.— Ord. Sur., aha. 80, 22, 
1866-65. 

Uaidenkirk. See Eibkmaidsn. 

Kaiden-Pape. See Cavebs. 

Kaidene, a village in Eirkoswald parish, Ayrshire, 6i 
miles WSW of Maybole. 

Kaiden's Leap. See Huktingtower. 

Haines, a mansion of 18S5 in Chimsido parish, Ber- 
wickshire, 1 mile £ by N of the village. 

Iffalnhlll, a solitary, low, white-washed cottu^e in 
Hoddam parish, Dumfriesshire, 8 miles NW of Eccle- 
fechan. From 1814 to 1826 it was the home of Thomas 
Oarlyle (1795-1881). Here he ' first learned Oerman, 
studied Faust in a dry ditch, and completed his trans- 
lation of fFUhelm Meister. . . . The situation is high, 
utterly bleak, and swept by aU the winds. Not a tree 
ahelters the premises. . . . The view alone redeems the 
dreariness.'— Ord Swr,, sh. 10, 1864. See chap, iii of 
Froude*s Lift of CarlyU (1882). 

Hainhonse, an estate, with a mansion, in Eckford 
parish, Roxburghshire, 4 miles SSE of Eelso. 

Mainland. See Pomoka and Shetland. 

Maina and Strathmartine, a parish of S Forfarshire. 
The two ancient parishes of whien it consists were united 
in 1799, but still are sepimite registration districts. 
Mains, the eastern portion, is said to be so called from 
the Mains of Fintry, now belonging^to the proprietor of 
Linlathen. The largest village is Downfield, 2 miles 
N by W of the post-town, Dundee ; and laige popu- 
lations are also concentrated at Dundee Bleadiworks 
(Parkhead), Claverhouse, Trottich, Baldovan, Strath- 
martine, Rosemill, and Fallows. There are two stations 
on t^e Dundee and Newtyle railway within the parish 
— Baldovan (at Downfield) and Baldragon. Theparish 
is bounded N by Tealing, N£ by Murroes, £, S£, 
and S by Dxmdee, SW by Liff and Benvie, and W by 
Anchterhouse. Its sreatest len^h, from WNW to 
ES£, is 5i miles ; its oreadth vanes between \ mile and 
8^ miles ; and its area is 6821 acres, of which 20 are 
water. Fithie Water, for a distance of 8 miles, traces 
the northern boundary ; and Dichtt Water, running 
east-south-eastward, goes from end to end of the in- 
terior. In the S£ the surface sinks to 120 feet above 
sea-level ; and thence it rises to 586 near Hilltown of 
Balmuir, 526 near Strathmartine Castle, and 588 at 
Clatto Moor. A beautiful strath extends along the 
course of the Dichty, on the sides of which extensive 
woods pleasantly alternate with cultivated fields. The 
bogs and marshes, which formerly occupied some hol- 
lows, have all been drained. A very copious spring of 
excelloDt water, called Sinavev, rises perenniaUy m>m 
a crevice in a perpendicular rock at Fintry Castle. Trap 
and Old Red sandstone are the prevailing rocks ; and 
the latter has been lar^ly quarried. The soil in some 
parts adjacent to the Dichty is aUnvial, and on numerous 
ridges near the stream is gravel or sand ; almost every- 
where else it is a black loam, incumbent on clay, gravd, 
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or rock. Nearly 400 acres are under wood ; about 180 
are moorland or rocky hillock ; and all the rest of the 
land is in tillage. Baldovan Imbecile Asylum and Or- 
phanage was founded by Sir John O^vy, Bart, in 
1854 ; and the Baldovan Institution, otaoja* Industrial 
School of Dundee, was opened in 1878. Two obelisks 
and some vestiges of a Roman camp are the only extant 
antiquities. Fintbt Castle and Clayerhousb are 
noticed separately, aa also is the present mansion of 
Baldovan. Eight proprietors hold each an annual 
value of £500 and upwards, 7 of between £100 and 
£500, 8 of from £50 to £100, and 8 of from £20 to £50. 
Mains and Strathmartine is in the presbytery of Dundee 
and the synod of Angus and Meama ; the living is worth 
£825. The parish church was built in 1800, and con- 
tains 800 sittings. There is also a Free church ; and 
three public schools — ^Downfield, Mains, and Strath- 
martine — ^with respective accommodation for 148, 109, 
and 150 children, nad (1888) an average attendance of 
107, 87, and 98, and grants of £89, 16& 6d., £72, 18s. 
6d., and £74, 8s. Valuation (1857) £13,982, (1884) 
£25,780, 9s. , plus £1787 for railway. Pop. (1801) 1442, 
(1881) 2011, (1861) 2181, (1871) 2749, (1881) 8490.— 
Ord, Sur., shs. 48, 49, 1868-65. 

Maina Caatle. See Eilbride, East. 

Maina House, a mansion in New Eilpatrick parish, 
Dumbartonshire, IJ mile WNW of Milngavie. Its 
owner, Archibald Campbell Douglas, Esq. (b. 1841 ; sue. 
1857), holds 1581 acres in Dumbarton and Stirling 
shires, valued at £2226 per annum, his ancestors having 
possessed the estate since 1878. —Ori. Sur., sh. 80, 1867. 

Halnnlddle, a villace on the mutuid border of Eirk- 
bean and Colvend parities, Eirkcudbrightshire, 10 miles 
ES£ of Dalbeattie. It has a U.P. church. 

Kain Water of Lnoe. See Luoe. 

Kakentonn, a rural parish on the N border of Rox- 
burghshire, whose church stands 5 miles S by W of 
Eelso, under which there is a post office. It is bounded 
N by Smailholm, E by Eelso, S by Roxburgh and 
Maxton, and W by Mertoun. Its utmost length, from 
ENE to WSW, is 3 miles ; its utmost breadth is 2 miles ; 
and its area is 2918 acres, of which 48 are water, and 
80 are under wood. The Tweed flows 8^ miles east- 
north-eastward along all the southern boundary ; and, 
where it quits the parish, the surface declines to 185 
feet above sea-level, thence rising gently to 459 feet at 
a point 8i furlongs W by N of the churdi. The soil is, 
generally speaking, rich and well-cultivated, and the 
prevailing rock is Old Red sandstone. The chief 
natural feature in the parish are the Trow Crags. 
These are a series of projecting rocks, rising from 
the bed of the Tweed 'like the sides of a man's 
hands.* At one time, they were so close together, that, 
when the river was low, it was possible to pass by means 
of them from one bank to the other. An accident, how- 
ever, occurred, and in consequence, the middle rock waa 
blown up to prevent the recurrence of a like mishap. 
When the river comes down in flood, its waters break 
over the rocks with very fine effect. It is said that the 
best salmon-fishing in all the Tweed is to be had in this 
reach of the river. The two proprietors are the Duke 
of Roxburghe, who possesses one large farm, and Miss 
Scott-Makdougall of Makerstoun, to whom the rest of 
the parish belongs. Her residence, Makerstoun House, 
is a square three-storied building, situated on the N 
bank of the Tweed, and standing in ffrounds that are 
extensive and well-wooded. The park contains about 
100 acres. An observatory, erectied by General Sir 
Thomas Brisbane (1778-1860) in the park at Makers- 
toun, was demolisned after his death. He was the 
husband of the eldest daughter of Sir Henry Hay Mak- 
dougall, so that the estate came to him through his wife. 
The interesting ruin of what was first a Roman Catholic 
chapel and then a Protestant church is still used by the 
Makdougall family as a place of interment, and stands 
a little way from the house, entirely shut in by trees. 
The estate of Makerstoun wUl eventually pass to the 
Scotts of GaU. This parish is in the presbytery of 
Eelso and the synod of Merse and Teviotdale; the 
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hring is worth £872. The pariah church is a plain 
hnilduig; erected in 1807, and having accommodation 
for 150 people. A Free church, with 260 sittings, was 
hoilt hy the late Miss Elizaheth Makdougall, who also 
left £1500 towards its endowment, and bmlt, at her 
own expense, an excellent manse. The public school, 
with accommodation for 103 children, had (1888) an 
average attendance of 76, and a grant of £48, lis. 
Valuation (1864) £5001, Is., (1884) £6809, 9s. Pop. 
(1801) 248, (18S1) 826, (1861) 880, (1871) 361, (1881) 
9Sl,—0rd, Sur,, sh. 26, 1865. 

Kalleny, an estate, with a mansion, in Chirrie parish, 
Edinbmghshire, close to Balemo village and station. 
The hoDse is old and ivy-mantled, with Dutch sardens, 
and fine old yews and plane-trees. The estate m>m the 
middle of the 17th century was held by a branch of the 
Scotts of Murdieston, one of whose members was General 
Thomas Scott (1745-1841). By his grand-nephew, Ool. 
Francis Cunningham Scott, O.6., it was sold in 1882 
for £125,000 to the Sari of Bosebery. With a rental of 
£4351 it comprises 2972 acres, of which 2127 are arable, 
6S0 hill-pasture, and 190 woodland and plantations. — 
Ord. Sur,, sh. 82, 1857. See Dalmeny, and John 
Small's OasUes and Mansions of the Lothiana (Edinb. 
1888). 

Kaltan Walk. See Ancrith. 

Item-lUtagaln. See Maam-Ratagain. 

lUm-SnlL See MaahSuil. 

Ibmar, a commodious mansion, with finely-wooded 
ffrounds, in Inverurie parish, Aberdeenshire, near the 
ieh bank of the Don, 8^ miles WSW of Inverurie town. 
Its owner, Henry Gordon, Esq. (b. 1848 ; sue. 1874), 
holds 2260 acres in the shire, valued at £2115 per an- 
num.— Ord. Stir., sh. 76, 1874. 

KanderBUm, a fine modem mansion in Duns parish, 
Berwickshire, 1} mile E by N of Duns town. Its owner, 
Sir William Miller, Bart. (b. 1809 ; ere. 1874), was 
Liberal M.P. for Leith 1859-68, and for Berwickshire 
1878-74. He holds 961 acres in Berwick and 172 in 
Haddington shires, valued at £2970 and £928 per annum. 
—Ord. Swr., sh. 84, 1864. 

Hamwr. See Makos. 

Hannoflald, a village at the boundarr between Old 
Machar and Banchory-Devenick parishes, Aberdeen- 
shire, 2 miles SW of Aberdeen, under which it has a 
post office. Its Established church was raised to quoad 
Mora status in 1882. 

Xanor, Aberdeenshire. See Manab. 

Xanor (in 1186 Maineu/re; (Cymric maenawr, ' a manor 
or district enclosed in a stone boundary ; ' maen, ' stone '), 
a parish of Peeblesshire, whose church stands on the left 
iMmk of Manor Water, 8 miles SW of the post-town, 
Peebles. It is bounded NW by Stobo, N and E by 
Peebles, SE by Tarrow in Selkirkshire, S by the Megset 
section of Lyne, and W hj Drummelzier and Stobo. Its 
utmost length, from N to S, is 11 miles ; its utmost breadth 
is 4^ miles ; and its area is 16,671§ acres, of which nearly 
50 are water. Manor Water, rising in the extreme S 
at an altitude of 2000 feet above sea-level, runs lOf 
miles north-by-eastward— for the last 5^ furlongs along 
the Peebles boundary — ^till, after a total descent of 1400 
feet, it £alls into the Tweed at a point If mile WSW of 
Peebles, and 1 furlong below one-arch Manorfoot Bridge 
(1702). It is joined by Glensath Btjbn and nearly 
a dozen more little affluents, most of which, like itself, 
afford capital trout-fishins. The Tweed curves 2} 
miles east-by-northward alon^ aU the north-western 
and northern boundary, and just above Manorfoot is 
spanned by a handsome five-arch stone bridge, 260 feet 
long, erected in 1881-88 at a cost of £8000. At the 
influx of Manor Water to the Tweed the surface 
declines to 600 feet above sea-level ; and chief eleva- 
tions to the W of the Manor, as one goes up the 
vale, are Whitelaw Hill (1521 feet), the *Scrape (2847), 
Posso Craigs (1817), •Pykestone HiU (2414), ♦Dollar 
Law (2680), and *Korman Law (2408); to the E, 
Canada Hill (1716), *Hund]eshope Heights (2249), 
Glenrath Hill (2049), *Blackh0U8E Heights (2218), 
*Black Law (2285), and *Shielhope Head (2110), where 
74 
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asterisks mark those summits that culminate on the 
confines of the parish. The great green hiUs, their 
summits clothed with heather, have mostly a rapid 
ascent ; beyond Posso they closely approach, and grow 
wild and towering. The rocks are Lower Silurian, and 
the soil is generally light At an early period cultiva- 
tion was carried far up the vale, perhaps to its very 
head ; but later tillage was abandoned, especially in the 
upper reaches, which may account for the old rhyme^ 

' There stand three millB on Manor Water, 
A fourth at Posso Cleugh ; 
Gin heather-bells were oom and here, 
They wad get grist eneugh.' 

In the lower half of the parish the cultivation of cereals 
and green crops, always more or less followed, is now 
the principsl industry. The parish is rich in antiqui- 
ties and objects of interest, comprising hill-forts, of 
which there are several well defined ; peel-towen, that 
of CastlehiU being the most prominent, and that of 
Barns (1498) the best preserved ; the site of * Macbeth's 
Gastle ; ' the site of St Gordian's Kirk, far up the vale, 
in Eirkhope, marked by a granite runic cross, with the 
old font stone at its base ; the Ship Stone, under Posso 
Cnim; a tumulus known as the * Giant's Grave, ' in Glen- 
rath Hope ; a cup-marked fallen monolith, near Bellan- 
ridge (an old woman, 'tis said, whom the devil turned into 
stone) ; and traces of the old 'Thief s Boad, ' or freebootera' 
mountain bridle-way. One and all are surpassed in 
interest by the lowly cottMe (1802) of the 'Black 
Dwarf,' * Bowed Davie * Ritchie (1740-1811), near Wood- 
house farm, 1 mile SW of the Eirkton. Here in 1797 
he received a visit from Sir Walter Scott, who was stay- 
ing at Hallyards with Professor Ferguson. His chair, 
scarce as high as a hassock, is still kept at Woodhouse ; 
and a tombstone in the churchyard, erected by Messn 
Chambera in 1845, marks the spot where they laid him 
to rest. A rest soon broken, for his legs no longer than 
a two-year child's, and his ape-like arms, so marvellously 
strong, proved too strong a temptation to resurrec- 
tiomsts, as one learns from Dr John Brown's Sores 
Subsecivcs. Mansions, are Barns, Glentemie, and 
Halltauds ; and 5 proprietora hold each an annual 
value of moro, 2 of less, than £500. Manor is in 
the presbvteiy of Peebles and the synod of Lothian 
and Tweeddale ; the living is worth £309. The parish 
church is a handsome (Gothic edifice of 1873-74, with 
188 sittings and two memorial windows. Within the 
vestry is a table made of oak that had been used for 
churoh building puiposes not later than the 13th 
century ; and a bell in the belfry beara the Latin in- 
scription, 'In honoro Sanct. Gk>raiani, MCOCOLXxyiii.' 
The pubUc school, with accommodation for 59 children, 
had (1883) an average attendance of 46, and a grant of 
£60, lis. Valuation (1860) £4201, (1884) £6109, Is. 9d. 
Pop. (1801) 308, (1881) 254, (1861) 247, (1871) 271, 
(1881) 277.— Ord. Sur., shs. 24, 16, 1864. 

Maneflald Houae, a mansion in New Cumnock parish, 
Ayrshire, IJ mile E by N of New Cumnock village. 
It is the seat of Sir James Stuart -Menteth, third 
Bart since 1838 (b. 1841 ; sue. 1870), who holds 2846 
acres in the shiro, valued at £1898 per annum, 
and whose jgrandfather. Sir Charles G. Stuart-Menteth, 
Bart of Cbsebum (1760-1847), a distinguished agri- 
cultural improver, acquired the estate by purchase. 
It is rich in coal and limestone ; and, after coming into 
Sir Charles's possession, it underwent vast improve- 
ment at once in agriculturo, in mining operations, and 
in the opening up of railway transit — Ord. Sur., sh. 
15, 1864. 

Maimel Home, a mansion in Muiravonside parish, 
Stirlingshire, near the left bank of the Avon, 2| miles 
WSW of Linlithgow. Manuel Junction, on the North 
British railway, at the intersection of the Edinbuigh 
and Glasgow with the Slamannan and Bo'ness lines, is 
2 miles W of Linlithgow. Manuel or Emmanuel Priory, 
near the mansion, was foxmded for Cistercian nuns in 
1156 by Malcolm lY., and received considerable endow- 
ments and donations, at different periods, &om various 
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distingaished peraona It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and seems to have been in the First Pointed 
style. The chapel was fairly entire in 1739 ; but in 
1788 a spate of tne Avon swept away part of the walls ; 
and now it is represented bv only tne western gable, 
thickly clothed with ivy. Edward I. was here in 1801. 
--Ord. Sur,, sh. 81, 1867. 

Mar, an ancient district of SW Aberdeenshire, sub- 
divided into Braemar, Midmar, and Croihar. A Mor- 
maer of Mar was present at the battle of Clontarff 
(1014) ; and Ruadri or Rothri, Mormaer of Mar, figures 
in the foundation charter of Scone priory (1116) as 
* comes ' or earl. The male line of the Celtic Earls of 
Mar expired in 1877 with Thomas, thirteenth Earl, whose 
sister, Margaret, married William, first Earl of Douglas ; 
and their daughter, Isabel, in 1404 married Alexander 
Stewart, the * Wolfe of Badenoch,' who, after her death 
in 1419, was designated Earl of Mar. The earldom by 
rights should have gone to Janet Keith, great-grand- 
daughter of the eleventh Celtic Earl, and wife to Sir 
Thomas Erskine ; but it was not till 1666 that it was 
restored, per Tnodum justUiee, to their sixth descendant, 
John, fifth Lord Erskine. Into the present vexed 
question of this peerage, it is not possible nere to enter; 
enough, that there are now two oearers of the title— > 
Walter Henry Erskine, Earl of Mar and Eellie, whose 
seat is Alloa Park; and Francis Erskine Goodeve- 
Erskine, whose seat is Wilton Hall, in Herefordshire. 
The former is Earl de facto, according to judgment of 
the House of Lords (1876) ; but the latter is Earl de 
jure, according to the late Earl of Crawford's Earldom 
of Mar in Sunshine and Shade during Five Su/ndred 
Years (2 vols., Edinb. 1882). 

Mar. See Mar Lodge. 

Maroh, Berwickshire. See Mersb. 

Marohfield. See Cramond. 

Marchmont House, a mansion in Polwarth parish, 
Berwickshire, { mile SW of Marchmont station on the 
Berwickshire loop-line of the North British, this being 
8f miles NE of Greenlaw and 8f SW of the post-to^m 
Duns. It is the seat of Sir Hugh Hume-Campbell, 
seventh Bart since 1666 (b. 1812; sue. 1883), who 
holds 20,180 acres in the shire, valued at £17,977 per 
annum. His father. Sir William Purves, inherited the 
property from his great-uncle, the third and last Earl 
of Marchmont (1708-94), whose ancestors, the Humes, 
possessed the lands of Polwarth for three centuries. 
The most famous of them, Sir Patrick Hume (1641- 
1724), distinguished as a patriot and statesman, was 
created Lord Polwarth in 1690 and Earl of Marchmont 
in 1697. (See Harden.) The mansion was built about 
1764 by the last Earl to supersede Bedbraes Castle, 
situated 200 vards to the E. A semi-Palladian edifice, 
from designs by the celebrated Robert Adam, it stands 
in a large and finely-wooded park, whose trees, how- 
ever, suffered great damage from the gale of 14 Oct. 
1881, when the majestic beech avenue, nearly 1 mile 
long and 100 yards broad, was wrecked.— Onf. Sur„ 
sh. 26, 1866. 

Maree, Loch, a magnificent fresh-water lake of Gair- 
loch parish, W Ross-shire. Commencing at a point 
llf miles WNW of Auchnasheen station, and lying 32 
feet above sea-level, it extends 12| miles norm-west- 
ward, with a varying breadth of from 8 furlongs to 2J 
miles, a g^eneral depth of 860 feet, and an area of 11 
square miles or 7090] acres. On all sides it is over- 
looked by mountains of great height and beautiful 
contour, so that its shores present an inexhaustible 
variety of the most romantic and interesting scenery. 
The loftiest are Ben Slboch (3217 feet) to the NE, and 
Ben Eat or Eiche (8809) to the SW. Prom the 
former of these the Lewis, with the town and bay of 
Stomoway, can be distinctly seen. The effect of this 
superb mountain, seen at once from its base to its 
summit, is, perhaps, more striking than that of any 
other mountain in the Highlanda At the western 
extremity, Ben Lair (2817 feet) is a principal feature 
in the bindscape— graceful, solid, broad ; and where its 
skirts descend steep into the water, the acenes are 
6 
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peculiarly original and grand. The northern margin of 
Loch Maree presents a great variety of scenery, oonsiBt- 
inff of rocky and wooded bays, and creeks rising into 
noble overhanging cliffs and mountains ; here also are 
displaved some of the finest ceneral views of the lake. 
But tnere is one portion of the margin of the lake so 
peculiar as to deserve the most minute description, and 
that of Dr M'Culloch is so vivid and so true, that we 
cannot refrain from extracting it: 'In one place in 
particular, the remains of a fir forest, in a situation 
almost incredible, produce a style of landscape that 
might be expected in the Alps, but not among the more 
confined scope and tamer arrangements of Scottish 
mountains. Immediately from the water's edge, a 
lofty range of gray cliffs rise to a great height, so steep 
as admost to seem perpendicular, but varied by fissures 
and by projections covered with grass and wild phints. 
Wherever it is possible for a tree to take root, there firs 
of ancient and noble growth, and of the most wild and 
beautiful forms, are seen rising above each other, so 
that the top of one often covers the root of the succeed- 
ing, or else is thrown out horizontally in various fan- 
tastic and picturesque modes. Now and then some 
one more wild and strange than the others, or some 
shivered trunk or fallen tree, serves to vary the aspect 
of this strange forest, marking also the lapse of ages, 
and the force of the winter storms which they have so 
long braved.' 

^e bosom of Loch Maree is gemmed with islands of 
varied size and appearance. They are 27 in number, 
and lie chiefly in a cluster on the middle of the lake, 
where it is broadest The chief of these, all noticed 
separately, are Ellan-Subhainn, Ellan-Maree, and 
Ellan-Roryhore or Ruairidh-Mor. The lake is sup- 
posed at one time to have had a much lower level than 
it now has, and to have been raised to its present level 
by the accumulation of sand and gravel at the lower 
end, by which the water was dammed in. Indeed 
there is reason to think, that Lochs Maree and Ewe 
originally formed one lake, under the name of Loch 
Ewe, as the villsge near the head of Loch Maree is 
named Kinlochewe or 'head of Loch Ewe.' Loch Maree 
contains salmon, sea-trout, yellow trout, and char, 
though the first are very seldom caneht ; and the river 
Ewe, flowing from it, is almost the best angling water 
on the W coast of Scotiand, abounding with saunon of 
princely size and quality. A steamer was launched on 
the lake in 1883. The Talladale or Lochmaree Hotel, 
on the SW shore of the lake, opposite the group of 
islands, and 9 miles NW of Kinlochewe, is an excellent 
establishment, erected in 1872, and honoured from the 
12th to the 18th of September 1877 by a visit from 
Queen Victoria and the Princess Beatrice. A rock of 
pale red granite bears a Gaelic inscription recording 
this visit, which is fully described in More Leaves from 
the Journal of a lAfe in the Highlands (1884). There 
is a post and telegraph office of Lochmaree under Ding- 
wall.~0n2. Sur,, shs. 92, 91, 1881-82. 

Margaretifield, a villitfe in Ruthwell parish, Dum- 
friesshire, 8 miles W by if of Annan. 

Marklneh (mark-in^f 'the forest island'), a small 
town and a parish in the Kirkcaldy district of Fife. 
The town has a station (the junction for Leslie) on the 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee section of the North 
British, 22i miles N by E of Edinbuigh, 11^ SSW 
of Cupar, 7i N by E of Kirkcaldy, and 4| £ of 
Leslie. It is built on the top and sides of a low 
rid^ which, according to tradition, was once an 
island in a lake. This is supposed to explain the 
derivation of the name MarkinclL The height of this 
ridge is greater at its northern and southern ex- 
tremities tiian at the centre. The northern was at 
one time occupied by a Guldee cell ; and the southern, 
known as Markinch Hill, has six terraces, each 
20 feet broad, and rising one above the other, cut out 
from it By some, these terraces have been ascribed 
to the Romans, while others have thought it probable 
hat th ey were intended for an amphitheatre, from which 
games, etc., engl^Bped in below, might easily be viawed. 
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It is now hardly possible to uiake out the terraces, 
owing to the ridge being ovemrown with trees, planted 
by the late General Balfonr. When the parish church 
was built is unknown ; it was, however, enlarged and 
repaired in 1806, and has now 1050 sittings. The Free 
church was renovated, and two stained-glass windows 
were inserted, in 1888 ; and there is also aU.P. church. 
Markinch has a post office, with money order, savines' 
bank, and telesraph departments, a branch of me 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, agencies of 10 insurance 
companies, a town-hall (1857), a subscription library, 
2 hotels, a gas company, a water company, bowling 
and curling clubs, and a cottage gardeners' society. 
Fairs are held on the second Tuesday of February, on 
the last Tuesday of March, on the second Tuesday of 
May, on the second Friday of October, and on the third 
Tuesday of December. The town contains a number of 
^ood shops, which draw their custom from the surround- 
mg district, in which are situated the mills and bleach- 
fields which ^ve employment to the inhabitants (see 
under the parish). Population of Markinch town (1861) 
1230, (1871) 1237, (1881) 1278, of whom 686 were 
females. Houses (1881) 800 inhabited, 13 vacant, 2 
buildinff. 

Markinch parish is bounded NW by Falkland, N by 
Kettle, E by Kennoway and Scoonie, SE by Wemyss, 
SW by Dysart, and W by Kinglassie and Leslie. With 
a very irregular outline, it has an utmost length from 
N to S of 6i miles, a varying width from E to W of J 
mile and 5| miles, and an area of 9876} acres, of which 
48} are foreshore and 7J water. The parish consists 
of two separate parts, the larger of which approaches 
near Cameron to within 7 furlongs of the Firth of Forth ; 
while the smaller, with a land area of only 67^ acres, 
lies along the Firth and the right bank of the river 
Leven, Mtween Wemyss and Scoonie. 'The general 
aspect of the parish,' says one writer, 'is varied and 
picturesque. From the Lomond Hills as a background 
on the N, it slopes gently towards the S and E. The 
parish is intersected by four fertile valleys, watered by 
as many streams, which unite towards the eastern 
extremity. The valleys are separated by corresponding 
low ridges, each rising gradually above the other in the 
direction of the summit level' — 516 feet at Kirkforthar, 
close to the northern boundary. The chief streams in 
the pariah are the river Leven, Lochty Bum, and the 
Ore. The first divides the inland section into two 
pretty equal parts. Lochty Burn runs 7i furlongs east- 
ward to the Ore, which itself flows 4f miles north-east- 
ward to the Leven, nartly along the Dysart boundary, 
but mainly through the south-eastern interior ; and the 
Leven goes 6f miles eastward, partly alone the Leslie 
and Wemyss boundaries, but chiefly across the middle of 
the parish. The rocks are mainly of the Carboniferous 
formation, and mining has been long carried on on a 
large scale. Ironstone is also found in abundance. At 
first it was smelted on the spot, but was afterwards 
exported to the Tyne to be smelted there. In the 
northern part of the parish the soil is either clay, loam, 
or gravel ; in the district between the Lochty and the 
Ore, it is clay, loam, or sand of a wet character ; and 
in the southern part it is wet clay, loam, or sand. A 
considerable portion is under wood, and there are about 
100 acres of bog-land. The parish is traversed by a 
section of the ^inburgh, Pexth, and Dundee railway, 
which has a junction station at Thornton, where the 
Leven and East of Fife, and the Buckhaven lines break 
off, and at Markinch where the Leslie branch separates 
from the main lina 

Besides the small town of Markinch, the parish con- 
tains the following villages and hamlets, Milton of 
Balgonie, Coaltown, Windygates, Woodside, Inverleven, 
Balcurrie, Hauchmill, Bums, Rothes, Auchmuty, Bal- 
bimie, Gateside, Kirkforthar, Scythrum, Cfljneron- 
Bridge. In these, and in the country round about them, 
are conducted the various mills, bleachfields, etc., which 
form the industries of the parish. At Cameron-Brid^ 
there is a very large distillery ; and at Rothes, Balbimie, 
and Auchmuty there are paper-milla. The parish also 
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contains 4 bleachfields at Rothes, Lochty, Balgonie, 
and Haugh, 8 collieries, and 2 flaxspinning mills. 
The chief resident landownera, with their estates, 
are: — Balfour of Balbimie, Admiral Bethune, C.B., of 
Balfour, Landale of Woodbank, Lawson of Corristou, 
Simpson of Brunton, Oreig of Balcurrie, Mra Grant of 
Dune Yale, Inglis of BaUinkirk. The following are 
non-resident: — The Countess of Rothes, Balfour of 
Balgonie, Wemyss of Wemyss, Ramsay of Balcurrie, 
Christie of Durie. The United Coll^ of St Andrews 
also holds property in the parish. Markinch contains 
several objects of antiquarian interest. The House 
of Orr (Balfour House) may be noticed, because in it 
was bom Cardinal Beatoun (or Bethune), who played 
so large a part in Scottish history of the 16th century. 
The old House of Orr was situated at the junction of 
the Orr with the Leven, but the present house is near 
the Milton of Balsonie. An interesting portrait of 
the cardinal may be seen in the gallery of Balfour 
House, which also contains a portrait of James Bethune, 
Archbishop of Glasgow (b. 1517), a nephew of the 
cardinal, and another of Mary Beatoun (b. 1566), well 
known as one of the 'Queen s Maries,' and mentioned 
in the old song, supposed to be sung by the hapless 
Maiy on the eve of her execution : — 

' Teatreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The nicht she'll hae but three ; 
There was Haiy Beatoun and Mary Seaton, 
And Mary Carmichael and me.' 

Balgonie Castle, 1^ mile ESE of Markinch, stands on 
the summit of a bank, which rises from the Leven. 
' The Old Red sandstone keep of Balgonie was both a 
palace and a prison.' It is about 80 feet high, with a 
battlement at the top, and is 45 feet in length and 36 
in breadth over the walls. The walls of the two lower 
stories, which are arched with stone, are 8 feet thick. 
Balgonie belonged originally to the Sibbalds, a well- 
known Fifeshire family, from whom it passed to tho 
Lundins. The famous Scottish general. Sir Alexander 
Leslie — ' Crook-back ' Leslie, as he was called — acquired 
it from them about 1640. There he spent the closing 
yeara of his life, and there he died in 1661, as Lament 
relates :—' Old Generall Leslie in Fyffe, the Earle of 
Leven, depairted out of this life at his own house in 
Balgonie, and was interred at Markinshe church in his 
own iyle, the 19 of Apr(il), in the evening.' Another 
account says that his remains were borne to the vault at 
midnight, by torch-light 

The ruined tower of Bandon, in the western part of 
the parish, was one of Beatoim's many possessions. 
Other antiquities are the ruined church of Kirkforthar, 
the tower of Markinch parish church, and an old cross, 
7 feet high, erected to the N of Markinch, near the 
garden entrance to Balbimie. What remains of it is now 
merely a broad slab, either quite plain at first, or so 
weather-beaten in the courae of years, as to have lost all 
traces of carving upon it. Stone coffins and other 
remains of an antiquarian nature have also been found 
in the parish. 

Men of note, who have been connected with Markinch, 
are :— Dr Drew, who became Principal of St Leonard's 
College, St Andrews, in 1708, after having; been minister 
of Markinch parish church ; Mr TuUidolph, minister of 
Markinch, who was appointed Professor of Divinity in 
St Mary's College, St Andrews, in 1734 ; Dr Sievewright, 
who was firat minister of the parish church, and after- 
wards of the Free church of Markinch. When he left 
the Established Church, most of his 'people' 'came 
out ' with him. He was Moderator of the Free Church 
General Assembly in 1846, and died in 1852. 

This parish is in the presbytery of Kirkcaldy and the 
synod of Fife. The stipend is 20 chalders, and the 
living is worth from £300 to £400. Besides the parish 
churdi there are also qtuxid saera parish churches at 
Milton of Balgonie and Thornton. The former has 
accommodation for 650 and the latter for 400 persons. 
There is a Free church at Markinch, and 2 U. P. churches, 
one at Markinch and the other at Inverleven. No special 
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interest, of an eccleaiastical nature, is attached to tbe 
church of Markinch. In the 10th century it was con- 
▼eyed by Maldrumus, Bishop of St Andrews, to the 
Cmdees of Lochleveu. The men of Markinch, it has 
been shown from the Kirk Session Records, were warmly 
attached to the Covenanting cause, in defence of which 
thev spent ' lives, land* and gear.' Seven public schools, 
with total accommodation for 1061 children, had (1888) 
an average attendance of 856, and grants amotrnting 
to £786, 88. 7d. Valuation (I860) £28,047, (1884) 
£30,206, 6s. 6d. Pop. (1801) 8180, (1831) 4967, (1861) 
5375, (1871) 5413, (1881)5868.— Ord Sur., sh. 40, 1867. 

Marieo Loch. See Drumellie. 

Marlofield. See Eckford. 

Mar Lodge, a deer-stalking lodge of the Earl of Fife, 
in Crathie and Braemar pariah, SW Aberdeenshire, 
near the S bank of the Dee, 8 miles WSW of Castleton. 
It is picturesquely seated on the steep wooded side of 
the Eagle's Cxtiig, 1250 feet above sea-level, and is the 
highest inhabited gentleman's seat in Oreat Britain. A 
rambling structure, between a Swiss ch&let and an 
Indian bungalow, it once was simply a keeper's lodge, 
but has been added to from time to time, till now the 
series of buildings can hold above 100 visitors and 
retainers. In Sept. 1881 the princely hospitality of the 
Earl entertained that number to do honour to the 
Prince of Wales ; and on 10 Sept. 1852 the Queen and 
Prince Albert were present here at an open-air torch- 
light balL See Duff House.— Ord. Sur., sh. 65, 1870. 

Kaznoch, a parish of NE Banffshire, with a post 
office (Bridffe of Mamoch), 8^ miles KNE of its post- 
town, HunUy, and 2 SSW of Aberchirder. Contain- 
ing also that thriving village, it is bounded N by 
Boyiidie and Banff, NE by Alvah, E hj Forglen, SE by 
Turriff in Aberdeenshire, a by Inverkeithny and Bothie- 
may, W by Bothiemay and Grange, and NW by Ordi- 
^uhUl. Its utmost length, from E to W, is 6^ miles ; 
its utmost breadth, from N to S, is 5^ miles ; and its 
area is 14,954 acres. The Deveron, here spanned by 
the two-arch Bridge of Mamoch (1806), winds 9^ miles 
eastward along all the southern and south-eastern 
boundary, though the point where it first touches and 
that where it quits the parish are only 5} miles distant ; 
and Crombie, Auchintoul, and other bums rise in the 
N, and flow to it southward across the interior. Along 
the Deveron the surface declines to 190 feet above sea- 
level ; and thence it rises to 600 feet at Clunie Hill, 851 
at Catstone HiU, 767 at *Meikle Brown Hill, 890 at 
*Wether Hill, and 740 at Gallow Hill, where asterisks 
mark those summits that culminate on the western and 
north-western confines of the narish. Oranite is the 
predominant rock, and has been largely quarried. Lime- 
stone also occurs, and was at one time worked. The 
soil is variously alluvium, rich loam, clay, moss, and 
humid moor, ainairdt and Crombie Castles have been 
noticed separately. Mansions are Ardmellie, Auchin- 
toul, Cluny, Culvie, and Ketherdale ; and 8 proprietors 
hold each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 7 of 
between £100 and £500. Giving off a portion to Ord 
quoad aacra parish, Mamoch is in the presbytery of 
Strathbogie and the s^od of Moray; the living is 
worth £851. The parish church, on a risine-ground 
near the left bank ot the Deveron, a little N W of the 
Bridffe of Mamoch, was built in 1792, and is a plain 
bam-like edifice, containing 837 sittings. It stood in 
the midst of a Caledonian stone-circle, two large stones 
only of which remain ; and in the churchyard are a por- 
tion of its ancient predecessor and the finely-sculptured 
monument of George Meldram of Crombie (1616-92), 
Episcopal minister of Glass. The successive presenta- 
tion ofMr J. Edwards in 18S7 and of Mr D. Henry in 
1888 gave rise to one of the stiffest Dismption contests 
under the Veto Act ; and led to the erection at Aber- 
chirder of New Mamoch Free church, which, costinff 
over £2000, contains 1000 sittings. Other places of 
worship are noticed under Aberchirder; and Aber- 
chirder Episcopal and four public schools — ^Aberchirder, 
Blacklaw, Mamoch, and x^etherdale — ^with respective 
accommodation for 75, 400, 78, 120, and 60 children, 
8 
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had (1888) an average attendance of 76, 210, 78, 124, 
and 42, and grants of £59, Ss., £188, 15s., £67, 17s. 6d., 
£110, 19s., and £89, 19s. Valuation (1865) £10,101, 
(1882) £18,350. Pop. (1801) 1687, (1881) 2426, (1861) 
8289, (1871) 3294, (1881) 8280, of whom 8141 were in 
the ecclesiastical parish. — Ord, Sur., sh. 86, 1876. 

Kaznock. See Inchmarnock. 

Maromiaii. See Eilmaronook. 

MazT. See Mar. 

MazT or Mar Bum, Dumfriesshire. See Maar. 

HarreL See Helmsdale. 

Marahadder, a village in the N W of the Isle of Skye, 
Inverness • shire. Its post-town is Kilmuir, under 
Portree. 

Haz^B HilL See Alloa. 

Martin. See Isle-Martin. 

Martnaham, Loch, a lake on the mutual border of 
Coylton and Dalrymple parishes, Ayrshire, 4} miles SE 
of Ayr. Lying 290 feet above sea-level, it has an 
utmost lenffth and breadth of 1^ and i mile ; contains 
a wooded iuet, with ivy-clad ruins of an ancient manor- 
house ; abounds in pike and perch, with a few trout ; 
is frequented by wild geese, wild ducks, teals, and 
widffeons ; receives two streamlets, one of them from 
Locns Feivus and Snipe to the NW ; and sends off a 
third 8 mues south-westward to the river Doon near 
Dalrymple church. — Ord. Sitr., sh. 14, 1863. 

Marwick Head. See Birsay. 

Mazybuzgh, a small village in Cleish parish, Einross- 
shire, 4 miles S by £ of Kinross. 

Maryburgh, a village on the mutual border of Fod- 
dertv and Dinjorwall parishes, Boss-shire, on the left bank 
of tne river Oonon, where it opens into the Cromarty 
Firth, 1| mile S by W of DingwaU town, and 1^ N of 
Conon station. It is a modem place, inhabited chiefly 
by crofters and mechanics ; and has a post office under 
liingwall, a Free church, and a public schooL Pop. 
(1841) 403, (1861) 508, (1881) 420, of whom 7 were in 
Dingwall parish.— Ord. Svr.f sh. 83, 1881. 

Marybuzsh. See William, Fort. 

Mazyoultar, a parish, with a hamlet of the same name, 
in the NW of Kincardineshire, bordering on the Dee. 
It is bounded E by Banchory-Devenick parish, S by 
Fetteresso parish, SW by Durris parish, and KW bv 
Aberdeenshire. Eccept for ^ mile upward from the month 
of the Crynoch Bum, where the parish of Peterculter 
crosses to the S bank of the river, and for fi mile below 
the mouth of the bum, where Maryculter crosses to the 
N side — the line in both cases following an old channel 
—the boundary along the whole of tne NW side is 
formed by the Dee, wnich has here a course, inclusive 
of these portions, of 6 miles. Elsewhere the line is 
artificial. The greatest length of the parish, from the Dee 
at Ardo House (Banchory-Devenick) on the extreme NE, 
to the SW comer, 5 furlongs beyond Muirdde, is 5} 
miles ; the average width al^nt 2^ miles, and the area 
7923*356 acres, of which 142*603 are water. The 
surface slopes upwards from the Dee, reaching a height 
of 545 feet near the SE comer, and 558 at &rry T^p, 
near the centre of the S side. Some small haughs ue 
along the banks of the river, but the rest of the surface 
is uneven and rocky. The soil on the side of the river 
is naturally thin and sandyi but in the central districts 
it becomes deeper, and is in many cases a good black 
loam on a clay bottom. On the S and SE there is much 
damp pasture and moss lying on a subsoil of clay. The 
underlying rocks are granite and gneiss. Of tne land 
area about half is under tilla^ and some 900 acres are 
under wood, while the rest is pasture land or waste. 
The drainage of the parish is effected by three bums, in 
the E, centre, and W of the parish, aU flowing to the 
Dee ; the chief ia Crynoch or Maryculter Bum, in the 
centre. The Dee md great damage during a flood in 
1768, and again in the more famous one of 1829, when 
the river rose from 13 to 16 feet above its ordinary 
level. The parish takes its name from its having been 
a chapelry in the lands of Culter (Gael Oul-tir, * the 
back-lying land ') dedicated to St Mary, and dependent 
on the church of St Peter Culter, now Peterculter. The 
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old churchyard is near the mansion-hooM of Cnlter, near 
the river Dee. Of the old church almost nothing now 
remains but the foundations, which show that it was 
about 82 feet long, 28 wide, and had walls about 8 feet 
thick. It seems to date from about the sixteenth 
century, and contained a nimiber of curious wood 
carvings, which were all dispersed, and most of them 
lost or destroyed, when the new church was built, a mile 
to the S, in 1782. Carved effigies of a knight and his 
lady are supposed to be those of Thomas Mennes of Mary • 
culter and his wife Marion Reid, heiress of Pitfoddles, 
who lived in the first half of the 16th century. The 
Menzies family acquired the estate of Maryculter early 
in the 14th century ; and the last of the family was Mr 
John Menzies, the founder of Blaibs College. The 
family burial ground was at St Nicholas in Aberdeen, 
and these figures are supposed to have been brought here 
for safety when the West Kirk of Aberdeen was rebuilt 
in 1761-65. The late Mr Irvine-Boswell of Eingcaussie 
(1785-1860), who did so much for the improvement of 
the agricvdture of the parish, is also buried here. The 
Irvines of Kingcaussie are a branch of the Irvines of 
Drum ; and the line ended in an heiress who married the 
well-known Lord Balmuto. Their son was the Mr 
Irvine-Boswell just mentioned. The mansions, besides 
Maryculter House and Eingcaussie House, are Altries 
House, Auchlunies House, and Heathcot, the last of 
which has been converted into a hydropathic establish- 
ment The dock tower of Maryculter House is old, and 
is said to have been used by the Menzies family as an 
oratory, but the rest of the house is modem. Near the 
mansion-house is an oval hollow, measuring some 80 
yards across, and about 80 feet deep, which bears the 
name of ' The Thunder Hole. ' Within the hist 80 years 
the depth has been considerably reduced. Traditionally 
it was formed by the fall of a thunderbolt, and the spot 
was reckoned not exactly * canny. ' The church and most 
of the lands of the parish were in the possession of the 
Enights Templars, and on their downfall passed under 
the control of the Enights of St John of Jerusalem, who 
held them in regality. In 1540 we find Sir Walter 
Lyndesay, the Preceptor of Torphichen, granting the 
lands of EssiutuUy (now Ashentilly), ' iacentes in baronia 
nostra de Maricultir,' to his belovea 'germano fratri 
Alexandre Lyndesay ; ' and in 1545 he leased to him 
also the Mains of Mairculter, part of the rent to be 
paid being * thre barrell of salmont yeirKe for the Weill 
Watter anentis Furd,* where salmon-fishing is still 
carried on. In 1547 Sir James Sandilands, Lord St 
John and Preceptor of Torphichen, leased the 'teynd 
schawis' of Easter Essintully and the Mains of Mary- 
culter, ' lyand within the btfony of 'the samyn,' to the 
same Alexander Lyndesay ; and in 1548 the Lords 
of Council and Session found, in an action raised 
by the preceptor, that 'the haill landis and barony 
at Maricultir' belonged 'to his sayd preceptorie in 
fre regalite,* having been *in tymes bypast 
fra the Schiref of Eincardin and his aeputis 



deputis to the 
fredome and privelege of the sayd regalite and baillies 
courttis thairof.' 

The portion of the parish borderine the Dee is traversed 
by a fine road formed about 1886-87, and leading from 
Abeedezn to Banchobt by the S side of the river. 
From this, near Maryculter House, a road passes south- 
ward to a bridle-path across the Grampians to near 
Drtjmlithie, and so to the coast road. Railway com- 
munication is afforded by Milltimber and Culter stations, 
on the Deeside section of the Great North of Scotland 
railway system. These are, however, on the N bank of 
the Dee, outside the parish, and each about 1| mile from 
its centre. The hamlet is beside the church, and is 
merely the Eirktown. It is by road 7 miles WSW of 
Aberdeen, under which it has a sub-post office. The 
parish of Maryculter is in the presbytery and synod 
of Aberdeen. The parish churco, bmlt in 1782, and 
repaired when an on»n was introduced in 1881, con- 
tains 460 sittings. There is a Free church; and the 
Roman Catholic College and chapel at Blaibs are 
separately noticed. l%ree public schools — ib» boys' 
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and the East and West girls' and infants*— with respec 
tive accommodation for 75, 60, and 60 children, had 
(1888) an average attendance of 86, 80, and 42, and 
grants of £85, Is., £28, 16&, and £84, 14s. The 
principal landowner is Mr Einloch of Park. Valuation 
(1856) £4879, (1884) £7691, 6s. 7d. Pop. (1801) 710, 
(1881) 960, (1861) 1055, (1871) 1110, (1881) 1072.— 
Ord. Sur., shs. 77, 67, 1878-71. 

Kaiydale, a place in Eilmorack parish, Inverness- 
shire, on the left bank of the Glass, near Inver- 
cannich and the Glenaffric Hotel, 20 miles SW of 
Beauly. Its Roman Catholic church of Our Lady 
and St Bean was built in 1868, and contains 400 
sittings. 

Kaxyhill, a police burgh in Barony parish, NW 
Lanarkshire, on the left bank of the river Eelvin, 8| 
miles NNW of the centre of Glasgow, with which it is 
connected by tramway and by the Glasgow and Helens- 
burgh section of the North British railway. It occupies 
a brae descending to the picturesque and romantic dell 
of the Eelvin, which dell is spanned by the four-arch 
viaduct, 88 feet hifh and 400 long, of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. Maryhill possesses in itself and in its 
environs such strong attractions of scenery as draw many 
visitors from Glasgow, and exhibits for the most part a 
well-built, pleasant appearance. It has a post office 
under Glasgow, with money order, savings' bank, and 
telegraph departments, branches of the Royal and Union 
Banks, an hotel, 8 Established churches, 2 rree churches, 
a U.P. church, a Roman Catholic church, 4 public and 2 
Roman Catholic schools, iron, bleach, glass, and print 
works, etc. Under Glasgow are noticM the Maryhill 
Barracks and the Dawsholm {^works. The burgh is 
governed by a senior and 2 innior magistrates and 9 
other police commissioners. Valuation (1875) £80,989, 
(1884) £65,687. Pop. of quoad sacra parish (1881) 
39,980 ; of town (1841) 2552, (1861) 3717, (1871) 5842, 
(1881) 12,884, of whom 6525 were males. Houses in 
town (1881) 2240 inhabited, 691 vacant, 5 building.— 
Ord. Sur,, sh. 80, 1866. 

lluyklrk, a village and a parish of S Eincardineshire. 
The viUage, in the S£ comer of the parish, is beautifully 
situated near the left bank of the river North Esk (hero 
spanned by a four-arch bridge of 1813), 7 furlongs N by 
W of Craigo station, IJ mile S of Marykirk station, 
and 6 miles NNW of Montrose, under which it has a 
post office. 

The parish, containing also Lutherhuiii village, 
till at least 1721 was known as Aberluthnott (Gad. 
' meeting of the waters where the stream is swift '). It 
is bounded N by Fordoun, NE by Laurencekirk, iS by 
Garvock, SE by St Cyrus, S by Logie-Pert in Forfarshire, 
and W by Fettercaim. Its utmost length, from NNE to 
SSW, is 5^ miles ; its breadth varies CMStween 2| and 4{ 
miles ; ana its area is 9912 acres, of which 72 are water. 
The North EsK flows 4 miles east-by-southward alonff 
all the Forfarshire boundary, and opposite the village is 
spanned by a thirteen-arch viaduct, of fine appearance 
and erected at great cost; Ltjthisr Water runs 4) 
miles south-south-westward through the middle of the 
interior to the North Esk ; and Black and Dourie Bums^ 
Luthnot and Balmaleedy Bums, drain the side dis- 
tricts into the l&igcr streams. The surface, comprising 
much of the SW extremity of the Howe of Meams, 
declines along the North Esk to 80 feet above sea-level, 
and W of the railway at no point exceeds 264 feet ; bnt 
to the E it attains 555 at Eirktonhill Tower and 700 at 
the meeting-point with Garvock and St Cyrus. Eruptive 
rocks occur in the hills ; but Old Red sandstone pre- 
vails throughout the low grounds, and is quarried; 
whilst limestone also is plentiful, and was formerly 
worked. The soil is much of it good sound fertile loam, 
incumbent on decomposed red sandstone. About 615 
acres are in pasture ; plantations, chiefly of Scotch fir, 
cover rather more than 1600 acres ; and the rest of the 
land is in tillage. Mansions, noticed separately, axe 
Balmakswak, Hatton (Viscount Arbuthnott), Inqlis- 
MALDiB (Earl of Eintore), Eirktonhill, and I^obmtok 
Castle ; and 6 proprietors hold each an annual value of 
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£500 and upwards, 2 of from £50 to £500, and 4 of from 
£20 to £50. Marykirk, dedicated to the Virgin, is in 
the presbytery of Fordoun and tlie synod of Angus and 
Mearns ; the living is worth £370. The parish church, 
at the village, was built in 1806, and contains 638 sit- 
tings. There are also a Free church of Marykirk and 
a U.P. church at Muirton (1824 ; 430 sittings). Two 
public scliools, Luthermuir and Marykirk, with respec- 
tive accommodation for 155 and 180 children, had (1883) 
an average attendance of 54 and 119, and grants of £56, 
158. and £111, 13s. 6d. Valuation (1856) £8577, (1884) 
£11,450, plus £2177 for railway. Pop. (1801) 1530, 
(1841) 2387, (1861) 2068, (1871) 1771, (1881) 1461.— 
Ord, Sur., shs. 57, 66, 1868-71. 

llarypark, a post office in Inveraven parish, Banff- 
shire, 3 miles N£ of Ballindalloch. 

Kary's Loch or Loch Morie, a pretty, troutful lake 
in the upper part of Alness parish, Boss-shire, 9} miles 
WNW of Alness village. Lying 622 feet above sea-level, 
it has an utmost length and breadth of 2 miles and 4} 
furlongs ; is flanked to the SW by Meall Mor (2419 
feet) ; took its name from an ancient chapel at its head, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; is very deep, and has 
never been known to freeze further than a few yards 
from its banks ; receives at its head the Abhuinn nan 
Glas ; and from its foot sends off the river Alness, 11^ 
miles east-south-eastward to the Cromarty Firth. — Ord, 
Sw., sh. 93, 1881. 

Mazyton, a parish in Forfarshire, bounded on the N 
by the river South Esk, pariah of Dun, and the Montrose 
nasin, E by Craig, S by the German Ocean and Lunan, 
and W by Famell. It consists of three detached por- 
tions — Marvton proper, Dysart, which is separated by 
a part of Craiff, and Grahamsfirth, which lies to the 
W of Famell. Its extreme len^h, from N to S, includ- 
ing the interjecting part of Craig, is about 4 miles ; and 
its breadth, exclusive of Grahamsfirth, about 2 miles ; 
the area is 3687 acres, of which 41 are water and 84 
foreshore. The soil partakes of all the varieties of 
strong clay, rich loam, and land of a lighter character. 
The rocks alon^ the sea-coast are precipitous and pic- 
turesque ; and intersecting the parish is a ridge of hills 
extending from E to W, the highest of which is Maryton 
Law (335 feet), believed to have been formerly a site for 
the administration of justice, from which there is a mag- 
nificent view of the district The land is well adapted 
for all the usual crops, and, as a rule, a system of high 
farming prevails. This is especially the case on Old 
Montrose in the hands of Mr Charles Lyall, whose 
ancestors for many generations have been among the 
most diBtinguisbed agriculturists of Forfarshire, and 
who is himself one of the best known and most enter- 
prising farmers in Scotland. The landed proprietora 
are the Earl of Southesk, who owns the whole of 
Maryton proper, and the Misses Camegy of Craigo, 
who are in possession of the Dysart estate, excepting a 
small part neld in feu by the joint proprietors of Uie 
neighbouring estate of Dunninald. 

The ancient divisions of the parish were, about the 
13th century, the lands of Old Montrose, which were 
erected into a barony in 1451, and into an earldom in 
1505 ; the lands of BormiUm or Bonnington, erected into 
a barony in 1666; the lands of Anande; the lands of 
FuUerton ; the AWien of St Mary's, consisting of the 
lands of O^er and Nether Maryton ; the lands of Drum, 
and of Bahumon, These lands formed the parish of 
Maryton proper. Dyserth, including Over arid Nether 
Dysart, constituted a separate parisn which was first 
annexed to Brechin and afterwards disjoined in 1649 
and added to Maryton. A romantic account has been 
given of the annexation of Grahamsfirth, there being 
a legend that it was given as pin-money to the Hon. 
Ma^lalene Carnegie when espoused to the Earl (after- 
waras Marquis) of Montrose, but it is more likely to 
have come into the possession of the Grahams as their 
share in the division of Monrommon Muir, of which 
it forms a part. There is a tradition that Hospitd 
ShieUs, a farm in Marykirk, belonged to Mairton 
pariah, having probably been gifted to St Mary s of 
10 
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Old Montrose. The name of Ananie, unfortunately, 
is lost to the parish, thoufh it lingered until the 
present century in the Den of Ananise, by which name 
the pretty Den of FuUerton was known. The lands 
to which the name applied had centuries before been 
added at different times to Bonniton, FuUerton, and 
Old Montrose. 

The most distinguished of the families connected with 
the parish have been the Grahams of Old Montrose (1825- 
1668). The several titles of the family were derived 
from Old Montrose, and not from the town of Montrose, 
with which the estate had not the sUghtest connection, 
the identity of name (Alt Munross) being purely acci- 
dental. Sir David Graham, a devoted foUower of 
Robert the Bruce, received from the King the lands of 
Old Montrose in exchange for those of Cardross. James, 
fifth Earl of Montrose, who is best known as the Great 
Marquis, was bom at Old Montrose, and there remaina 
a fragment of the house in which the birth took place. 
The next famUy in point of fame is that of the MelviUes 
of Dysart Hie first whose name is found in connection 
with the parish is Sir Bobert MelweiU of Dysert, who 
perished at Harlaw in 1411. The last mention of the 
family is also in the case of a Robert MelviUe, whose 
name appears in a retour of the dominical lands of the 
Mains of Meikle Dysart in the barony of Dysart. Their 
interest in the parish soon afterwards ceased. The 
Woods of Bonniton were a notable famUy, connected 
with the parish from 1493 to the beginning of the 18th 
century. There were several knights in the family, and 
its representative was created a baronet in 1666, for 
service rendered to Charles II. The famous Earl of 
Middleton succeeded the last Marquis of Montrose in 
possession of the estate, and it was forfeited along with 
the titles when the second Earl was outlawed in 1695. 
The firet FuUerton of that Uk was Geoffrey, falconer to 
Robert Bruce, whose name appears in connection with 
the estate (Fowler-town) in 1327. It was held in the 
family for at least 120 yeara, after which they trans- 
ferred themselves and their name to the lands in Meikle 
parish stUl caUed FuUerton. Other noted famihes 
having an interest in the parish were the Cranes and 
Schakloks of Annanie, Arrats of Balnanon, Inverpeffers 
and TuUochs of Bonniton, Crawmounts and Durhams of 
FuUerton (the latter being of the Durhams of Grange). 
Wisharts of Drum, Lyells, Guthries, and Mills of 
Dysart ; Mills of Bonniton, and Hays (Dupplin) ; 
Stratons, MiUs, and Stirling of Old Montrose. The 
Abthen seems to have continued mainly in the hands of 
the ecclesiastics. There is evidence, indeed, that the 
FuUertons more than once obtained some interest in it, 
but the right was held of 'tholance' of the bishop. 
After the Reformation, Bishop Alexander Campbell 
made over the whole lands of Msryton to his kinsman 
and chief, the Earl of Arcyll. Tliey were transferred 
eventually to the owner of Old Montrose, and have since 
continued to be a portion of that estate. By-and-by 
portions of Ananie and FuUerton were added, the re- 
mainder being annexed to what became the barony of 
Bonniton. Towards the end of the 18th century the 
two estates were purchased by Sir David Carnegie, and 
have been included since in the fertile domain of the 
lords of Einnaird. 

The ecclesiastical history of the parish is interest- 
ing. The church of Dyserth, belonging to the priory 
ofKostinoth, is mentioned in early charters, but there 
is no trace of where it stood. UntU 1649 the in- 
habitants communicated at the kirk of Brechin ' quilk 
was thair paroche kirk.* At their own request they 
were transferred by Act of Assembly to the kirk of 
Maryton. 

The kirk of Marinton was a vicarage of the cathedral 
of Brechin, and it was gifted (1178-98) to the abbey of 
Arbroath. It was dedicated to the Virgin, and named 
St Mary's of Old Montrose. There is a St Maiy's Well 
in the pariah, but on the western border. The first 
Protestant minister was Richard MelviUe, who was also 
hurd of Baldovie. His father, youncrer son of Melville 
of Dysart and laird of Baldovie, haa faUen at Pinkie, 
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leaving a lal*ge family, of which Richard was the eldest, 
and Andrew Melyillo, the distinguished Reformer, was 
the yonngest James Melville was the younger son of 
Richard. In the 17th century two of ms descendants 
hj the elder son were successive lairds of Baldovie and 
ministers of Maryton, viz., Richard (1613-16S9) and 
Andrew (1639-41). The brother of the latter, Patrick, 
was nrobably the last laird ; he was served heir in 1642 ; 
and he was one of the followers who accompanied the 
Karquis of Montrose in his exile. The next parish 
minister was John Lammie (1642-1678), who was tutor 
and servitor of the Marquis of Montrose. When the 
house of Old Montrose was searched for ' wreitis ' to 
serve as evidence, * they took to Edinburgh with thame 
also the erllis secretar, callit Lambv (the minister), to 
try what he kend.' The bell of the church is dated 
1642, and that is understood to be the date of the 
erection of the previous church. An aisle of the old 
church was the burying-place of the Wood family, and 
the church contained a monument, which has been 
transferred to the present one, to David Lindsay (1673- 
1706), minister ot the parish. The present church, 
built in 1792, is a plain but neat structure, the walls 
covered with ivy, and a well-kept ^veyard surrounding 
it. It has been renewed in the internal arraneemen^ 
more than once, the last occasion being 1883, when the 
area was fitted with handsome and substantial pews. 
Stipend, £205 ; manse, £25 ; and glebe, £24. There is 
a Free church at Bamhead, a han£ome building with a 
fine exposure, which serves for the parishes of Mary ton, 
Dun, and FamelL Stipend, £198 ; and manse, £25. 
The public school is a commodious building, with a 
handsome and convenient schoolmaster's house in im- 
mediate proximity. The average number of scholars 
on the roll is 75, and in actual attendance 60. For a 
series of years the average Government grant has 
amounted to £64. The valuation in 1857 was £5245 ; 
in 1881, £6079 ; and in 1884, £5800, plus £899 for 
railway. Pop. (1755) 633, (1801) 596, (1881) 419, 
(1861) 417, (1871) 896, (1881) 389. See MaryUm 
Eecarda qf the Past, by Rev. William R. Fraser, M.A. 
(Montrose, 1877). 

Mazywell, a village in St Yigeans parish, Forfarshire, 
2 miles N of Arbroath. 

llaahie Water, a rivulet of Laggan parish, Inverness- 
shire, rising at an altitude of 2650 feet, within 1 mile 
of the NW shore of Loch Ericht, and running 9^ miles 
norUi-by-eastward, till, after a total descent of 1825 
feet, it ulls into the Spey at a point 7i furlongs above 
La^^a;an Bridge. On 28 Aug. 1847 the Queen and 
Pnnce Albert drove from Ardverikie to the small farm 
of Strathmashie, where Col. Macpherson was then living. 
— Ord. Sur., sh. 63, 1878, 

Maflonhall, a village of NW Fife, 4 mUes WSW of 
Strathmiglo. 

llasterton, a village in Dunfermline parish, Fife, 2^ 
miles NNW of Inverkeithing. Standing high, it com- 
mands a fine view over the waters and screens of the 
Firth of Forth, and has a hospital for poor widows, 
founded and endowed in 1676 by Sir Henry Wardlaw of 
Pitreavie. 

Hattocks, a village in Monifieth parish, Forfarshire, 
6i miles N£ of Dundee. 

Haacbline (anciently Machleiriy MctehUns, or Magh- 
hne, Gael, magh-linne, 'plain with the poolOf a town 
and a parish nearly in the centre of Kyle district, Ayr- 
shire. The town stands, 460 feet above sea-level, on 
the Glasgow and Dumfries high-road, 1| mile N of the 
river Ayr and i mile K of Manchline Junction on the 
Glasgow and South- Western railway, this being 6} miles 
NW of Cumnock, Hi ENE of Ayr, 91 SSE of Kilmar- 
nock, and 83^ S by W of Glasgow. Mauchline is built 
on a southward slope, in the midst of a highly cultivated 
conntry, which, abounding in springs, must at one time 
have presented the appearance indicated in its name. It 
hss a neat and pleasant appearance, and looks busy and 
proeperous in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. 
There are no principal buildings in the usual sense of the 
term. The bam-like edifice iimich served as the church 
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in Bums's time was replaced in 1829 by tlie present 
building. This, occupying a site in the centre of the 
town, rises from the churchyard, round which crowd 
manv old houses, and it is considered to be one of the 
handsomest churches in Ayrshire. Mainly Gothic in 
style, it is built of red sandstone, and has at its eastern 
end a tower, 90 feet high, surmounted with turrets. It 
has sittings for about 1100 persons ; and an organ was 
introduced in 1882. Its predecessor, well known as the 
scene of Burns's Holy Pair, stood for six centuries on 
the same site. In May 1884 both the Free church and 
the United Presbyterian church were about to be rebuilt 
The schools under the school board are noted in connec- 
tion with the parish. The New Educational Institution, 
founded and endowed in 1847 by the late James Stewart, 
Esq., is not under the board. Of its scholars 50 are 
educated gratis, and the remainder pay fees. It is con- 
ducted by two masters, with salaries respectively of £40 
and £20, and one female teacher with a salary of £20. 
A monument, placed in 1830 on the public green at the 
town-head of Mauchline, marks the spot where five 
Covenanters were executed and buried in 1685, during 
the reign of James Y II. The following lines were trans- 
ferred to it from the original tombstone which it re- 
placed : — 

' Bloody Dumbarton, Douglas, and Dundee, 
Moved by the devil, and the Laird of Lee, 
Dragged these five men to death with gun and sword, 
Not suffering tbem to pray nor read Qod's word ; 
Owning the work of Ood was all their crime. 
The Eighty-five was a saint-killing time.' 

A fine new cemetery has recently been opened near the 
scene of the brush between Middleton's troopers and the 
Clydesdsle yeomen in 1648. The town has a post office, 
with money order, savings' bank, and telegraph depart- 
ments, a public library, an office of the Commercial Bank, 
agencies of 5 insurance companies, a gas-light company, 
2 notels, a temperance hall, and various other institutions 
and associations. It carries on extensive manufactures 
of wooden snuff-boxes, cigar-cases, card -cases, orna- 
ments, and knick-knacks of various kinds in white 
varnished or tartan-painted wood. The trade began 
at Cumnock with the fine hinge of the snuff-box, but it 
was afterwards much extended and developed by the 
introduction of the painting, and it now occupies three 
firms at Mauchline, carrying on a large and far-reaching 
trade. This town has for a verv long period been noted 
as a market for cattle and horses. Fairs formerly 
were held for cows, horses, and hiring, on the first 
Thursday after 4 Feb. ; for general business and races, 
on the second Thursday of April ; for cows and horses, 
on the first Wednesday after 18 May, the fourth 
Wednesday of June, the first Thursday after 4 Nov., 
and the fourth Wednesday of December ; for cows, horses, 
and shearers, on the first Wednesday of August ; and for 
cows, horses, ewes, and lambs, on 26 Sept. and the first 
Thursday thereafter. An omnibus plies to Catrine (2 
miles) twice daily, except Sunday. A carrier goes to 
Glasgow and back on Tuesday and Friday ; to Kilmar- 
nock and Catrine on the same days ; and to Catrine 
and Ayr on Tuesday. 

Mauchline was created a free burgh of barony by 
charter of James lY. in 1510, and so remained till after 
the Reformation. In 1606, along with other lands and 
lordships, it passed by Act of Parliament into the hands 
of Hugh, Lord of Loudoun, on which occasion Mauchline 
received another diarter creating it a free burgh of 
barony, with a weekly market and two fairs yearly. 
This, nowever, was xmfortunately lost in the conflagra- 
tion of the Register Office at Edinburgh towards the 
beginning of the 18th century ; and the vilhige has not 
reacquirA power to elect its own magistrates. Its 
affairs are managed by justices of the peace. Pop. of 
the viUage (1831) 1864, (1861) 1414, (1871) 1574, (1881) 
1616, of whom 751 were males. Houses (1881), occupied 
872, vacant 16, building 5. 

The civil history of Mauchline has been carried so far 
back aa 681. when an invasion of Oruithne from Ireland 
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is said to have been repulsed at the towiii or on its site. 
In 1644 the celebrated reformer and martyr, Georfo 
Wishart, was invited to preach in the church of Mancn- 
line ; bat on his arrival he found the place guarded by 
a party of soldiers, under the sheriff of A^. Wishart 
restrained his adherents from violence, and induced them 
to follow him to Mauchline Moor, where he preached to 
them for three hours. The parish was situated in the 
very heart of the Covenanting district of Ayrshire, and 
much of its history is interwoven with that of the west- 
em Ck)venanter8. In 1661 Mauchline Moor was the 
halting-place of western Covenanters, previous to their 
mar<^, which ended in the battle of the Pentlands. The 
more modem historical interest of Mauchline centres 
wholly in its connection with Robert Bums (1759-96) 
during one of the most prolific periods of his poetic 
senius. The farm of Mossqiel, on which the poet lived 
from 1784 to 1788, and which he subleased from Mr 
Gavin Hamilton, a writer in Mauchline, lies 1} mile NW 
of the town. Mr Hamilton's residence, an old relic of 
the former priory, and known as Mauchline Castle, con* 
tains the room in which Bums wrote his parodv-sermon 
called Th$ Calf^ and that in which he is saia to have 
married his ' Bonny Jean. ' The cottage or change-house 
of ' Poo^ ITancy ' or Agnes Gibson, the scene of the piece 
called Tht Jolly Beggars, stands nearly opposite the 
church-yard gate. 'It was/sa^ns Allan Cunningham, 
' the favourite resort of lame sailors, maimed soldiers, 
wandering tinkers, travelling ballad-singers, and all such 
loose companions as han^ about the skirts of society ; * 
but, though Bums had visited it, it was by no means one 
of his haunts. Separated from the gable of this house 
by an intervening lane, called the Coweate, stood 'The 
Whitefoord Arms,' a plain thatched building of two 
stories, a favourite resort of Bums, and kept by John 
Dow or Dove, upon whom the poet wrote the absurd 
epitaph, b<tfdnning, ' Here lies Johnnie Pigeon.' It was 
along the Cowgate that ' Common Sense ogr the poef s 
correspondent, Dr Mackenzie, escaped, when a certain 
minister approached the tent in The Holy Fair. In 
the Cowcate also stood the house in which Jean Armour 
lived beiore she was married to Bums. It was separated 
from the Whitefoord Arms by a narrow cross street, and 
is now replaced by a two-story building. Beside the 
churchyard was the house of Nance Tinnock. We have 
already adverted to the church as the scene of The Holy 
Fair, In the erave-yard are to be seen, besides the 
graves of two of Bums's children, those of the Rev. Mr 
Auld, Nance Tinnock, etc 'Holy Willie,' renowned 
for the praver which Bums puts into his mouth, was a 
member of Mauchline Eirk-Session. The BeUea of 
MauMine celebrates six young ladies of the town, 
with whom Bums was acquainted. There are numerous 
allusions to persons and events connected with Mauch- 
line in Bums's other poems ; and the scenes of some 
of his most exquisite lyrics are laid on the banks of the 
river Ayr. 

The parish is bounded N bv Riccarton (detached; and 
Galston, E by Som and Auchinleck, S by Auchinleck, 
SW by Ochiltree and Stoir, and W by Tarbolton and 
Craigie. Its greatest length, from NNW to SSE, is 6| 
miles ; its breadth varies between 4 mile and 8 j miles ; 
and its area is 8907 acres, of which over 70 are water. 
The river Ats winds 6^ miles west-by-southward, mainly 
along the southern and south-western boundaries, but 
for If mile across the southem interior ; Luoab Water, 
its affluent, curves 2} miles north -north-westward along 
the Ochiltree and Stair boimdaries; and Cessnook 
Water, a tributary of the Irvine, meanders ih miles 
north-north-westward through the interior, then 2fi 
miles west-north-westward alon^ the northern boundary. 
The suriace undulatesgently, sinking along the Ayr to 
190, along Cessnock Water to 220, feet above sea-level ; 
and rising thence to 524 feet near Mossgiel, 606 near Grass- 
yards, 426 at Friendlesshead, and 580 near North Auchen- 
brain. A large tract of land, formerljr called Mauchline 
Moor, exhibits now no trace of its ancient condition, but 
shows the generally well-cultivated, arable nature of by 
far the greater part of the parish. The soil near the town 
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is light and sandv ; in a few places it is a rich loam ; but 
in general it is clayey. Thin strata of coal, ironstone, 
and limestone are found, but not worked ; but both 
white and red sandstone is quarried within the parish. 
The river Ayr flows between steep red sandstone difis, 
40 or 50 feet high, and beautifrilly overhung with wood. 
A cave cut out of the rocks on the banks of the Lugar 
is called Peden's Cave, and is said to have been a 
hidinff-place of the celebrated Alexander Peden dur- 
ing me persecutions. Barskimming Bridge, across 
the Ayr, with a span of 100 and a height of 90 feet, 
was built towards the close of last century by Sir 
Thomas Miller, Lord President of the Court of 
Session; a railway viaduct, near Howford Bridge, 
across the Ayr has a span of 175 and a height of 180 
feet The onlv lake in the parish was Loch Brown, 
called Duveloch in old charters, which formerly covered 
60 acres ; but this has been drained for many years, and 
its bed is occupied by cultivated fields, and traversed 
by the railway. 

Besides the town of Mauchline, the parish contains 
the village of Haueh. It is traversea by the Glas- 
gow and South -Westem nulwav between Glasgow 
and Carlisle; by the high roads between Gla^w 
and Dumfries, and between Edinburgh and Ayr, 
which intersect at the town ; and by other thorough- 
fares. The principal mansions are Netherplaoe, &1- 
lochmyle, Riodingnead, Yiewfield, and deechgrove. 
Mossgiel Farm deserves mention also. The cliief pro- 
prietors are Alexander of Ballochmyle, the Duke of 
Portland, Boswell of Auchinleck, and Campbell of 
Netherplace. 

Mauchline parish is in the presbytery of Ayr and 
the synod of Glasgow and Ayr; the living is £280, 
including manse and glebe, llie public schools of 
Crosshands and Mauchline and the New Educational 
Institute, with respective accommodation for 88, 250, 
and 211 children, had (1888) an average attendance 
of 80, 174, and 179, and grants of £41, 17s., £209, 
17s. 4d.. and £215, 3s. 4d. Valuation (1860) £9717, 
(1884) £12,875, lis. lid., plus £4502 for railways. 
Pop. of both civil and ecclesiastical parish (1801) 1746, 
(1831) 2282, (1861) 2303, (1871) 2435, (1881) 2504, of 
whom 1186 were males and 3 Gaelic-speaking. Houses 
(1881) occupied 527, vacant 24, building 6,—Ord. Sur., 
shs. 14, 22, 1868-65. 

The parochial records go back only to 1670. The 
ancient parish of Mauchline comprehended also the 
territory now formine the parishes of Som and Muir- 
kirk. Chalmers, in his Caledonia, says, that in 1165, 
during William's reign, Walter, son of Alan, granted to 
the monks of Melrose the lands of Mauchline, with cer- 
tain privileges. The monks established a priory of their 
own order at Mauchline, which remained a cell of Mel- 
rose till the Reformation. An old tower, already men- 
tioned, is the sole relic of this building. The power 
and property of the monks gradually expanded about 



the nucleus of Mauchline ; and 'they contributed greatlj 
to the settlement and cultivation of the district.' Their 
estates of Mauchline, Eylesmure, and Barmure were 
afterwards formed into a resality, whose court met 
at Mauchline village, erected into a free buish of 
barony in 1510 by James lY. After the Rerorma- 
tion the ecclesiastical lands, etc, about Mauchline 
were formed into a temporal lordship in favour of 
Hugh, Lord Loudoun, whose original grant was dated 
1606. The town of Mauchline was at the same time 
made a buigh of barony. In 1631 what is now 
Muirkirk, and in 1636 what is now Som, were detached 
from Mauchline parish, which was 'thus reduced to 
less than a fifth of its former magnitude.' Before the 
Reformation there had been a chapel on each of these 
portions. One was on Greenock Water; the other 
on the Ayr, dedicated to St Cuthbert, stood £ of the 
present village of Catrine, on a field known as St Cuth- 
bert's Holm. 

Besides the relics of the priory in the town, the old 
tower of Kingancleugh ma^ be mentioned amone the 
antiquities. The Braes o' Ballochmyle^ and indeed the 
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whole oonrae of Ayr, is classic ground in Scottish poetry, 
from its connection >vith Bums. 

Hand or New Hand, a village on the mntual border 
of New and Old Deer parishes, Aberdeenshire, with a 
junction on the Great North of Scotland railway (1861- 
65), 16 miles SSW of Fraserbuigh, 13 W of Peterhead, 
and 81^ N by W of Aberdeen. Of recent erection, it 
has a post and telegraph office under Aberdeen, a branch 
of the North of Scotland Bank, an hotel, a Gothic 
Established chapel of ease (1876; 420 sittings), the 
Buchan Combination Poorhouse (with accommodation 
for 188 inmates), and cattle-markets on the last Monday 
of every month.— Ord Swr., sh. 87, 1876. 

Mftudliiton. See Maddibton. 

Hanldfllia Gajiil6,a mansion in Carluke parish, Lanark- 
shire, near the right bank of the Clyde, 8 miles W of 
Carluke town. Built for the fifth Earl of Hyndford in 
1798, after designs by Adam, it is a large two-stoiy 
edifice, with round flanking towers, and stands in an 
extensive, richly-wooded park. Its owner, William 
Wallace Hozier, Esq. (b. 1825 ; sue 1878), holds 517 
acres in the shire, valued at £1909 per annum. The 
barony of MauldsUe, a royal forest once, was held by 
the Danyelstowns from the middle of the 14th century 
till 1402, by the Maxwells from 1402 till the first half 
of the 17th century, and from 1649 till 1817 by the 
Carmichaels, its two last holders being fifth and sixth 
Earls of HYKDroKD.— OrA Stir,, sh. 28, 1868. 

Hanlaeden, a mansion in Brechin parish, Forfarshire, 
near the South Esk's left bank, 2 miles W by S of the 
town. A Scottish Baronial mansion, built in 1858 for 
the Hon. W. Maule from designs bv the late David 
Bryce, B.S.A., it is now the seat of Thomas Hunter 
Cox, Esq. (b. 1818), who holds 97 acres in the shire, 
valued at £461 per annum.— Ord. Sur., sh. 57, 1868. 

Havlside, a mansion in Dairy pariah, Ayrshire, 2 
miles SSW of Beith. 

Kanzioewood, a mansion in Glencorse parish, Edin- 
burghshire, 1 J mile N by W of Penicuik. 

luviB-Chrove, a mansion in Trooueer parish, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, near the right bank ot the Nith, 2^ miles S 
of Dumfries. 

Haw, a hamlet in Markinch parish, Fife, 1 mile SSW 
of Windygates. 

Hawcane, a station on the Fife and Kinross section 
of the North British railway, 8} miles NE by N of 
Kinross. 

Maxton (anc. Maectta-Um), a village and a parish on 
the N border of Roxbui^hshire. The village, which 
consists of a short double Tine of houses, built on either 
side of the Kelso road, is situated in the W part of the 
parish within i mile of the S bank of the Tweed, 14 
ESE of Newtown St Boswells, and i NW of Maxton 
station on Uie North British line from Newtown 
St Boswells to Kelso, this being 8 miles ESE of 
Newtown St BosweUs, 8J WSW of Kelso, 12f NNW 
of Jedbuigh, and 48} SE of Edinburgh. Although 
the village is at a little distance from the Tweed, 
the church,- manse, and burying-ground are close 
beside the river. Maxton church was dedicated 
in Uie 12th century to St Cuthbert, and eventually 
became the property of the monks of Dryburgh, 
who held it until the Beformation, when it was placed 
under the charge of a minister, along with Mer- 
toun, St Boswem, and Smailholm, and had a ' reader' 
attached to it with a stipend of £20 Scots. In 1792 the 
church was thatched ; but in 1812 and 1866 it was 
restored and enlarged, and is now as neat and well-built 
a country church as any in the district. Beneath 
it is the burial-place of the Kers of littledean. A 
memorial-tablet to lieutenant-General Ker, interred 
there in 1888, was recentiy placed in the church by a 
descendant The old shaft of the village cross stiU 
remains to point out the spot 'where 1000 men of the 
barony were wont to assemble for war.' It was restored 
in 1882 by Sir W. B. Fairfax at considerable expense. 

Maxton parish is bounded N by Mertoun in Berwick- 
shire, NE by Makerstoun, E and SE by Boxbur^h, SW 
by Ancnun, and W by St Boswells Its utmost length, 
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from E by N to W by S, is 4f miles ; its breadth varies 
between 1 mile and 2} miles ; and its area is 4494| acres^ 
of which 72i are water. Besides the village of Maxton, 
it contains the railway station of Butherford, 2^ miles 
from Maxton. The Twbed curves 41 miles east-north- 
eastward alonffall the northern boundary through very 
fine scenery. Beside it the surface sinks to close on 200 
feet above sea-level ; and thence it rises to 579 feet at 
Muirhouselaw and 568 at lilliard's Edge, on the 
Ancrum border. The ground is generally productive, 
especiallv near the Tweed, where it is a rich clay loam. 
A considerable part of the ground is under wood, a 
small portion is bog land, and the rest is almost entirely 
in tillage. 

The most interesting ruin in the parish is Littledean 
Tower, which stands on a lofty crag overlooking the 
Tweed, 1^ mile NE of the village. From the re- 
mains of the circular tower, the extreme thickness 
of the walls that still remain, and the vestiges of other 
walls, it is plain that Littledean was an important strong- 
hold, the * Keep ' of the noted family of Ker of little- 
dean. The parish is partly traversed by a Boman road, 
and there are vestiges of a Boman camp on Muirhouse- 
law. The chief landowners in Maxton parish are the 
Duke of Boxburghe, Lord Polwarth, Sir Edmund Antrobns 
of Butherford, Sir William Bamsay Fairfax, and C. J. 
Cunningham, Esq. of Muirhouselaw. None of them are 
resident Maxton is in the presbytery of Selkirk and 
the synod of Merse and Teviotdale; the living is worth 
£421. The public school, with accommodation for 92 
children, had (1888) an average attendance of 67, and a 
grant of £48, 9s. 6d. Valuation (1864) £5481, 4s., 
(1884) £6660, 2s. Pop. (1801) 868, (1831) 462, (1861) 
497, (1871) 481, (1881) 456.— C?rrf. Swr., sh. 26, 1865. 

Hazwell. See Kelso. 

Hazwallhengh. See Kelbo. 

Uazwsll's Gross. See Coldbtbbajc 

Uaxirell Thorns. See Drtfe. 

HazwsUtown, a burgh of barony in the parish of 
Troqueer, Kirkcudbrightshire. It stands on the riffht 
bank of the curving Nith, at the eastern verge of Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, directiy opposite Dumfries, and is in- 
cluded within the parliiunentary boundaries of that 
burgh. Its site is a bank or low ridge circling along 
the margin of the river, and it is connected with Dum- 
fries by three bridges. The older parts of the burgh 
are poorly built and badly aligned ; but the new are 
pleasant, neat, and airy. A narrow street or alley, 
immediately on the Nith, N of the uppermost bridge, 
inhabited mainly by families of the working classes, 
leads out to the ruins of Lincluden, and bean the name 
of College Street A street parallel to this brings down 
the Glasgow and Dumfries turnpike, is straight and 
spacious, nas several good houses, and, near the middle, 
on its W side, exhibits a small court-house of neat 
exterior. A street at right angles with these, and on a 
line with the brid^, carries westward the Dumfries and 
Portpatrick road, is also straight and spacious, and at 
its W end passes off into the country in a series of villa- 
like houses. A wide brief street forking into two 
between the bridges, a street somewhat pandlel to it on 
the W, and one or two other thoroughfares are in 
general of mixed or poor appearance, but slightly 
relieved of their plain, low, dingy aspect by a sprinklin|r 
or occasional series of tolerable houses. Curbelly HiU, 
swelling up at the S end but a brief distance from the 
brink of the river, bears aloft the fine convent and 
church (1881-84) of the Immaculate Conception, whilst 
a littie lower down is a picturesque building, which, 
originally a windmill, since 1888 has served the 
double purpose of an observatory and a museum. 
Along the &ce of this fine rising-ground, fronting Dum- 
fries, stands a range of elegant houses. On tilie brink 
of the stream, with but a narrow belt of plain interven- 
ing from the base of the hill, stands a complete suite of 
la^ grain mills, each mill supplied with water-power 
in one of several parallel dams, extending from a strong 
high-water weir built diagonally across the whole breadu 
of the river. The entire town, exclusive of its buigh 
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roods, is about two-thirds of a mile in length, and 
nearly the same in breadth. MaxweUtown has a station 
on the line to Castle-Douglas, the lai^ Troqueer tweed 
mills (1866-70), a dye work, 2 saw-mills, nnrsery- 
grounds, etc. ; and it shares considerably in the trade 
and commerce of Dumfries. The Established church of 
MaxweUtown gtMMMffticm parish is a Gothic edifice, with 
a spire and 800 sittings, built at a cost of £2000 in lieu 
of a previous chapel of ease, which was burned on 28 
Sept 1842. A handsome Free church was built in 
1866, and a public school in 1876, the latter costing 
£2200, and accommodating 859 children. The town 
originally bore the name of Bridgend, and was such a 
disorderly village, that, according to the byword, ' You 
miffht trace a rogue all over the kingdom, but were sure 
to lose him at the Bridgend of Dumfries.' But in 1810 
it was erected into a iree burgh of barony, under the 
name of MaxweUtown, in honour of Mr Maxwell of 
Nithsdale, its superior, and was placed under the 
government of a nrovost, 2 bailies, and 4 councillors ; 
and it speedily underwent great improvement, as to at 
once its police, its trade, the condition of its houses, and 
the manners of its people. The general police act has 
also been adopted ^vith good effect ; and the manage- 
ment of this is reposed in 12 commissioners, 8 of whom 
are police magistrates. Sheriff circuit small debt courts 
are neld on the second Tuesday of January and June, 
the third Tuesday of March, and the fourth Tuesday of 
September, and justice of peace small debt courts on the 
first Thursday of every month. Valuation (1884) 
£15,142. Pop. (1831) 8230, (1861) 8599, (1871) 4198, 
(1881) 4455, of whom 2425 were females, and 2070 were 
in the quoad sacra jaansh. Houses (1881) 965 inhabited, 
64 vacant, 5 builmng.— Ord. Sur., sh. 9, 1868. See 
also Dumfries and Troqueer. 

llaxwelton, a village in East Kilbride parish, Lanark- 
shire, J mile E by N of East Kilbride town, 

llaxwelton, a mansion in Glencaim parish, Dumfries- 
shire, near the left bank of Cairn Water, 3^ miles £SE of 
Moniaive. The estate — 1810 acres, of £1581 annual 
value — ^has long been held by the Laurie family, one of 
whom was the ' Annie Laurie ' of song. — Ord, Swr., sh. 
9, 1863. 

Kaybole, a town and a coast parish of Carrick, Ayr- 
shire. The town, lying 8| miles inland, and 200 to 
850 feet above sea-level, has a station on the Ayr and 
Girvan section (1857-60) of the Glasgow and South- 
western railway, 9 miles S by W of Ayr, 49^ SSW of 
Glas^w, 87 SW of Edinburgh, and 67i NNE of Port- 
patnck. It stands on the slope and partly along the 
skirts of a broad-based, flattened hill, with south-east- 
ward exposure, the summit of the hUl intervening 
between it and the Firth of the Clyde ; but it com- 
mands a pleasant and somewhat extensive view over 
one-half of the points of the compass into the interior 
of Carrick. An old rhyme, using one of several obsolete 
variations of the town's ancient name, says — 

' Minnibole 's a dirty hole. 
It alts aboon a mire.' 

The notion conveyed by these words, of the town being 
situated on miry ground, is now, and probably was 
always, incorrect A broad belt of deep ereen meadow, 
nearly as flat as a bowling-green, stretches along the 
base of the hill, and anciently seems to have been a 
marsh ; but it could not have been a marsh of a miry 
kind, or otherwise than green and meadowy ; nor does 
it, even at present, form the site of more than a very 
small and entirely modem part of the town. Thtf 
ancient site is everywhere declivitous, abounding with 
oopious springs of pure water ; and not improbably was 
clothed in its natural state with heath. Two sets of 
names, both very various in their orthographv, but 
represented by the forms MaiboU and Minnybole, were 
anciently given to the town. They have greatly per- 

Slexed etymologists ; but, according to CoL Bobertson, are 
erived from the Gaelic magJ^batU, * town of the plain 
or field.' The lower streets of the town, called Kirk- 
lands, Newyards, and Ballony, are not within the limits 
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of the burgh of barony, and consist almost wholly of 
artisans' houses and workshops, tidier and better than 
similar buildings in many other towns. The main street 
runs nearly due NE, and — ^with exception of a short 
thoroughfare striking off* westward at right angles from its 
middle — occupies the highest ground within the buigh. 
A considerable space, ^ping oetween it and the low- 
lying suburbs, is disposed to a smaU extent in the 
ancient burying-grouna with the relics of the collegiate 
church ; to a greater extent in four or five incompact 
and irregularly arranged streets ; and to a yet greater 
extent in fields and gardens which ffive all the intersect- 
ing thoroughfares a straggling or aetached appearance, 
and impart to the whole town a rural, airy, and health- 
ful aspect. 

The only parts of the town which draw the attention 
of strangers are Main Street and what is called Kirk 
Wynd. These are narrow and of varying width, quite 
destitute of every modem adornment, and guiltless of 
all the ordinary graces of a fine town ; yet they possess 
many features of antique stateliness, decayed and 
venerable magnificence, wnich stronely imaee the aristo- 
cratic parts of Edinburgh during me feudal age. As 
capital of Carrick, the place anciently wielded more 
influence over its province than the modem metropolis 
does over Scotland, and contained the winter residences 
of a laxge proportion of the Carrick barons. As seat, 
too, of tne courts of justice of Carrick bailiaiy — the place 
where all cases of importance in a roisterine and liti- 
gating age were tried — ^it derived not a little outward 
respectability from the numbers and wealth of the legal 
practitioners who made it their home. In connection, 
too, with its collegiate church and its near vicinity to 
Crossraguel Abbey, it borrowed great consequence from 
the presence of influential churchmen, who, in a dark 
&go> possessed more resources of power and opulence than 
most of the nobility. No fewer than 28 baronial man- 
sions, stately, turreted, and strong, are said to have 
stood within its limits. Out of several of these which 
still remain, two figure in association with such inte- 
resting history that they deserve to be specially noticed. 

The chief is the ancient residence of the Ailsa or 
Cassillis family, the principal branch of the Kennedys. 
This, standing near the middle of the town, bears the 
name of the Castle par exceUena, and is a lofty, well- 
built, imposing pile, one of the strongest and finest of 
its class. It is said to have been the place of confine- 
ment for life of the Countess of Cassillis, who eloped 
with the Gipsy chieftain, Johnny Faa. (See Cassillis. ) 
The Earls of Cassillis, directly and through collateral 
branches of their family, wielded such power over the 
province that they were known as the ' Kings of Carrick ;' 
and they used the castle of Maybole as the metropolitan 
palace of their ' kingdom,' whose limits were thus defined 
in an old-world rhyme : — 

' Twixt ^n^rtown and the town o' Ayr, 
Portpatnck and the Cruiyee o' Cree, 
You shall not ij^t a lodging there 
Exoept ye court a Kennedy.* 

Gilbert, fourth Earl, who lived in the unsettled period 
succeeding the commencement of the Reformation, 
pushed his power into Galloway, and in 1575 acquired 
the large possessions of the Abbey of Glrnlucs, just 
five years after his roasting of Allan Stewart, the com- 
mendator of Caossraouel. A feud, arising from or 
aggravated by that crime, between the Earls of Cassillis 
and the Lairds of Bargany, issued at last in very 
tragical events. In Dec. 1601 the Earl of Cassillis rode 
out from Maybole Castle at the head of 200 armed fol- 
lowers to waylay the Laird of Bargany as he rode from 
Ayr to his house on the Water of Girvan ; and on the 
farm of West Enoch, near the town, he forced on the 
Laird a wholly unequal conflict. The Laird, mortally 
wounded, was carried from the scene of the onset to 
Maybole, that there, should he show any sign of re- 
covery, he might be despatched by the Earl as ' Judge 
Ordinar ' of the country ; and thence he was removed to 
Ayr, where he died in a few hours. Flagrant though 
the deed was, it not only — ^througu bribery and state 
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iuJlaence — ^passed unpunished, bat was formally noted 
by an act of conncil as good service done to the King. 
The Laird of Auchendrane, son-in-law of the slain baron, 
was one of the few adherents who bravely but vainly 
attempted to parry the onslaught ; and he received some 
severe wounds in the encounter. Thirsting for revenue, 
and learning that Sir Thomas Eennedv of Colzean m- 
tended to make a journey to Edinburgh, he so secretly 
instigated a party to waylay and kill him, that no wit- 
ness existed of his connection with them except a poor 
student of the name of Dalrymple, who had been the 
bearer of the intelligence which suggested and guided 
the crime (1602). Dalrymple now became the object of 
his fears ; and, after having been confined at Auchen- 
drane and in the Isle of Arran, and expatriated for five 
or six years as a soldier, he retumea home, and was 
doomed to destruction. Mure, the Laird, having got a 
vassal, called James Bannatyne, to entice him to his 
house, situated at Ohapeldonan, a lonely place on the 
GiRYAN shore, murdered him there at midnight, and 
buried his body in the sand. The corpse, unearthed by 
the tide, was next by the murderers taken out to sea at 
a time when a strong wind blew from the shore, but 
was soon brought back by the waves, and cast up on the 
very scene of the murder. Mure and his son, who had 
aided him in this horrid transaction, fell under general 
suspicion, and now endeavoured to make away with 
Bannatyne, the witness and accomplice of their guilt ; 
but he making full confession to the dvil authorities, 
they were brought to the bar, pronounced guilty, and 
put to an ignominious death Q611). These dismal 
transactions form the ground-work of Sir Walter Scott's 
dramatic sketch, Auchendrane, or the Ayrshire Tragedy, 

The house lately occupied as the Red Lion Inn was 
anciently the mansion of the provost, and is notable as 
the scene of a set debate between John Knox, the 
Reformer, and Quentin Kennedy, Abbot of Crossra^el, 
28 Sept. 1561. An account of the controversy, written 
by Knox himself, was republished in 1812 by Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell, from a copy — the only one extant — in 
his library at Auchinleck. Occasioned by a challenge 
from the abbot in the church of Kirkoswald, the debate 
was conducted in a panelled apartment, in the presence 
of eighty persons, equally selected by the anti^gonists, 
and mcluaing several nobles and influential gentlemen. 
It lasted three days, and was then broken off through 
want of suitable accommodation for the persons and 
retinues of the auditors; but it did good service in 
arousing public attention to the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. The members of a 'Knox Club,' instituted in 
1824 to commemorate the event, and consisting of all 
classes of Protestants, used to hold a festival to demon- 
strate their warm sense of the religious and civil liberties 
which have accrued from the overthrow of the Papal 
domination. 

Other noteworthy buildings are the ancient town- 
residences of the Kennedys of Knockdow, Colzean, 
and Ballimore ; of the abbots of Crossraguel (called the 
Garden of Eden), eta, and the Town Hall, a cumbrous 
old pile with a low, heavy tower, situated at the Cross. 
Though the town has not one modem public civil 
building, it abounds in commodious and comfortable 
dwelling-houses, greatly superior, for every domiciliary 
use, to even the best of its remaining baronial mansions. 
In 1871 Sir John Kennedy of Dunure, founding a 
chapel for one clerk and three chaplains, dedicated it to 
the Blessed Virgin, and endowed it with the five-mark 
lands of BarrycToych and Barrelach, the six-mark lands 
of Treuchan, and various other sources of revenue. 
This colle^te chapel seems to have been the earliest of 
its kind in Scotlimd ; and afterwards, when similar 
ones arose, it was called a collegiate church, and its 
officials were styled the provost and prebendaries. The 
ground on which the town is built belonged to this 
church, which now is the burying-place of the Ailsa and 
other families, whose ancestors stayed its impending 
ruin. On 19 May 1563 Mass was last sung within its 
walls to 200 Kennedys, armed with jacks, spears, guns, 
and other weapons. The present parish church, at the 
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NE end of the town, is a plain edifice of 1808, with 1192 
sittings. The West puMct sacra church, at the SW end, 
was built as a chapel of ease about 1840 at the cost of 
Sir C. D. Fergusson, Bart The Free church dates from 
Disruption times ; and a new Gothic U.P. church, with 
spire and lai^ stained-glass window, was built in 1880, 
as successor to one of 1797. An Episcopal mission is 
worked in connection with Girvan ; and the fine Roman 
Catholic church of Our Lady and St Cuthbert was 
erected in 1876-79 at a cost of £3000, which was mainly 
defrayed by D. Hunter- Blair, Esq. Second Pointed in 
style it is closely modelled on the ruined church of 
Crossraguel Abbey, and consists of a nave, with a semi- 
octagomd apse, stained-^lass windows, richly sculptured 
bosses, etc The public school, whose cost exceeded 
£5000, is a handsome two-story structure of recent 
erection ; and a Roman Catholic school was built in 
1882 at the cost of the Marquis of Bute and Mr Blair. 

Maybole, besides, has a post office, with money order, 
saving' bank, insurance, and telegraph departments ; 
branches of the Royal and Union Banks; offices or 
agencies of 15 insurance companies, 8 hotels, a mechanics' 
institution, a working men s club, a combination poor- 
house for six of the Carrick parishes, farmers' and 
horticultural societies, water and gas companies, etc 
Thursday is market day ; and fairs are held on the third 
Thursday of April and October. Handloom weaving has 
declined ; and ooot and shoe making and the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements are now the staple 
industries. Five large shoe factories turn out 200,000 
pairs per annum, representing a value of nearly £90,000. 
Immigrants from Ireland and their offspring have long 
been so uumerous as almost to outnumber the native 
inhabitants, and to give law to the place. As a bur^h 
of barony since 1516, the town is governed by a senior 
and a junior magistrate ; whilst as a police burgh it is 
^vemed by a provost, 2 magistrates, and 9 commis- 
sioners. The police force is a detachment of the county 
police. The burgh court sits on the first Thursday, and 
a justice of peace court on the first Wednesday, of every 
month. Pop. (1851) 8862, (1861) 4115, (1871) 8797, 
(1881) 4494, of whom 2284 were females. Houses (1881) 
602 inhabited, 26 vacant, 3 building. 

The parish of Maybole, containing also the villages or 
hamlets of Citlrot, DiiNirRE, Fisherton, and Mini- 
SHANT, comprises the ancient parishes of Maybole 
and Kirkbride, the former to the S, the latter to the N. 
It is bounded W and NW by the Firth of Clyde, 
NE by Avr, E by Dalr3rmple and Kirkmichael, SE 
by Kirkmichael, and S and SW by Kirkoswald. Its 
utmost length, from N to S, is 8g miles ; its 
utmost breaath, from E to W, is 5J miles ; and its 
area is 85^ squaro miles or 22,720} acres, of which 
613^ are foreshore and 114} water. The ' bonny DooN ' 
winds 6} miles north-north-westward to the firth along 
the DaL^mple and Ayr borders ; the Water of Giryan 
flows li mile south-south-westward along the south- 
eastern boundary ; several rivulets rise in the interior, 
and run to one or other of these two streams ; and half- 
a-dozen others go direct to the firth. Of four or five 
tiny lochlets, the only noticeable one is Heart Loch, 
whose outline is exactly designated by its name, and 
whose appearance in a wooded hollow is softly beauti- 
ful Perennial springs of excellent water are numerous, 
especially on the site and in the vicinity of the town ; 
and one of tiiem, called the Well-Trees' Spout, emits a 
stream powerful enough to drive a mill wheel, or between 
160 and 170 imperial gallons per minute Of various 
mineral springs, once of medicinal repute, but all 
neglected now, St Helen's Well, 2} miles N of the 
town on the high road to Ayr, was anciently reputed 
to have the power on May Day of healing sick or 
delicate infants. The coast-line, Sh miles in extent, 
towards the mouth of the Doon is low and flat, but 
elsewhere is mostly bold, though but little diversified 
with either headland or bay. At the Head of Atr 
it rises rapidly to 258 feet above sea -level. The 
eastern and south-eastern districts are an undulating 
plain, very diversified in surface, never subsiding long 
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into a level, nor ever rising into decided npland. 
The other districts are » sea of heights, partly arable 
and partly pastoral, so pleasingly diversified in super- 
ficial oatUne as to want nothing but interspersion of 
wood to render them delightful ramblinff-groond to a 
lover of fine scenery. Along the middle of the hill 
district, parallel with the firth, and 1} mile distant from 
it, stretches a range of summits nearly 4 miles long, 
attaining a maximum altitude of 940 feet above sea- 
level, and bearing the name of Bbown Garrick HilL 
This range, though heathy in itself, and rising like a 
screen to intercept a view of the firth and its frame- 
work from the interior, commands one of the finest 
prospects in Scotland. On the SE and S the surgy 
surface of Carrick stretches awa}[ in alternations of green 
height and bold brown upland till it becomes lost among 
the blue peaks of the Somthem Highlands ; on the SW 
and W are the broad waters of the Firth of Clyde, with 
many a sail like a sea-bird skimming the surface, and 
Ailsa Cradg riding like an ark on the wave, while behind 
are the serrated mountains of Arran veiled in mist or 
curtained with clouds of every form and hue ; on the 
N, inmiediately under the eye, extends the deep sylvan 
fiuTow of the Doon, with the Bums' Monument glittering 
like a gem on its maigin ; and away thence stretches 
the great luxuriant plain of Kyle and Cunninghame, 

Sres^ inward in a long sweeping se^ent by the firth, 
otted with towns which look like cities in the distance, 
chequered also witha profusion of mansions and demesnes, 
and gliding dimly away in the perspective into the 
gentle heights of Renfrewshire, overlooked in the far 
horizon by the blue summit of Ben Lomond. The same 
prospect, in much of its extent and most of its elements, 
IS seen from a thousand vantage-grounds of this land of 
beauty ; but nowhere are its scope so unbroken, its 
groupings so superb, and its effect so strikinff. Should 
an^ one wonder that Bums grew up on the threshold of 
this home of romance, and for many years miffht daily 
have gazed upon its ^rgeous visions, and yet nas made 
no allusion to it in his writings, he must remember that 
the bard, though possessing a keen eye for the beauties 
of nature, was the j^ainter rather of manners than of 
landscape— the type in poetry not of Salvator Bosa, but 
of Hoguth and the limners of Holland. 

The geological strocture of the coast presents an 
interestmg correspondence in its strata with those of 
the confronting coast of Arran. The predominant rocks 
of the interior are Old Bed sandstone and trap. The 
sandstone, in a quarry at St Murray's, often affords 
beautiful specimens of arborescence, from the presence 
of the black oxide of manganese, and is traversed by 
veins of lead ore. The soil of the arable lands is partly 
light, and partly of a strong, clayey character. Three- 
fourths of the entire area are in tillage ; nearly 1000 
acres are under plantation ; and the rest is meadow, 
hill-pasture, or moorland. In feudal times there were 
within the parish at least fifteen towers or castles, the 
residences of brawling chiefs. Of these, Dttkubx and 
Obbekan have been noticed separately. The castles of 
Newark and Kilhenzie have undeiffone renovation or 
repair ; but all the others — Auchendrane, Smithstown, 
Beoch, Craigskean, Ganrhome, Doonside, Dalduff, 
Glenayas, Sauchrie, and Brochlock — are much dilapi- 
dated, or have left but a few vestiges. Numerous 
camps occur, so small and of such rade constraction, as 
evidently to have been thrown up by small invadins 
bodies of those Irish who subaued the Romanised 
British tribes. Tumuli, the burying-places of a field of 
carnage, are frequent Eirkbride church is still repre- 
sented by mins, ^ mile E of Dunure; another pre- 
Reformation place of worship stood on the lands of 
Auchendrane ; and traces of several others were extant 
towards the close of the 1 7th century. Twelve proprietors 
hold each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 11 of 
between £100 and £500, 14 of from £50 to £100, and 49 
of from £20 to £50. In the presbytery of Ayr and 
synod of Glasgow and Ayr, the ci'vil parish includes 
nearly half of iJloway quoad sacra parish, a small part of 
Crosshill, all Fisherton, all Maybole proper, and nearly 
16 
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all West Church quoad sacra parish ; the livings of the 
two last being worth £485 and £224. Three public schools 
— ^Fisherton, Maybole, and Minishant — ^with respective 
accommodation for 100, 650, and 90 children, had 
(1888) an average attendance of 94, 640, and 84, and 
grants of £82, £600, 6s., and £58, 8s. 8d. Valuation 
(1860) £29,028, (1884) £85,470, 178. 6d., plus £5848 
for raUway. Pop. (1801) 8162, (1841) 7027, (1861) 
6718, (1871) 5900, (1881) 6628, of whom 2985 were in 
Maybole ecclesiastical parish, 2625 in West Church, 
609 in Fisherton, 421 in Alloway, and 88 in CrosshilL 
—Ord, Sur., sh. 14, 1863. 

Kayen House, a mansion in Rothiemay parish, Banff- 
shire, near the left bank of the winding Deveron, 5 
miles £N£ of Rothiemay station. Its owner, Adam 
Hay-Gordon, Esq. (b. 1846), holds 2171 acres in the 
shire, valued at £1529 per annum.— Onl. ^S^.. sh. 
86, 1876. 

Kay, Isle of, an extra-parochial island of Fife, in the 
mouth of the Firth of Forth, 54 miles SSE of Crail and 
10} N£ by N of North Berwick. Its utmost length, 
from NW to S£, is 1 mile ; its utmost breadth is 2| 
furlongs; and its area is 146^ acres, of which 14^ are 
foreshore. The prevailing rock is greenstone ; ana the 
shores are precipitous and rocky, Uie highest point in 
the island attaining 150 feet above sea-leveL On the 
NW the coast presents some semi-columnar cliffs over 
100 feet high ; and at the S£ it sinks into a low ridge 
or reef. Tnere are a spring of excellent water and a 
small lake; and there is good pastura^ for sheep. 
Several kinds of sea-fowl build on the island. The 
Mav contains the ruins of a 18th century chapel, nearly 
82 feet long, which was cleared of rabbish and repointed 
in 1868. It was dedicated to St Adrian, who, with 
6006 other Hungarians, is said to have been killed by 
the Danes about 870 and buried here. St Monan, one 
of his alleged followers, by Skene is identified with 
Moinenn, Bishop of Clonfert in the 6th century, whose 
relics were probably brought from Ireland to Fife by a 
body of clerics and laymen expelled by the Danes 
(CeUic Scotland, ii. 811-317, 1877). St Adrian's 
shrine was formerly resorted to in cases of barrenness. 
David I. founded a monastery here before the middle of 
the 12th century, and granted it to the Benedictine 
abbey of Reading in Berkshire on condition that they 
should place and maintain twelve priests therein, to say 
mass for himself and his predecessors and successors. 
In 1818 all the rights to the Priory of May were trans- 
ferred to the canons of St Andrews, when a priory at 
PiTTENWEEM appears to have been substitutea for that 
on the island. After the Reformation the island came 
into the possession of the Balfours of Montquhandie, 
and afterwards of Allan Lamond, who sold it to Cun- 
ningham of Bams. Alexander Cunningham obtained 
from Charles I. a charter of the island, with liberty to 
build a lighthouse, for which a tax was imposed on all 
ships passing up the Firth. In 1685 he erected a tower 
40 feet high, on the top of which a fire of coals was con- 
stantly kept buming. With the estate of Bams, the Ide 
of May passed to Scot of Scotstarvet by purchase, and 
came to General Scott of Balcomie, by whose daughter, 
the Duchess of Portland, it was sold for £60,000 to the 
Commissioners of Northem Lights. In 1815-16 they 
rebuilt the tower. The present lighthouse, 240 feet 
high, shows two fixed lights, visible respectively at dia- 
tances of 22 and 16 nautical miles ; the leading light 
being 180 feet below the other. Formerly aTOut 15 
fishermen with their families lived on the island ; and 
at the end of the fishing season the fishermen of the 
Fifeshire coast used annually to hold a merry-making 
on the May. But the wreck and total loss of a boat 
full of women, on its passage to the island for this pnr- 

C, threw a cloud over this custom, and it has now 
me obsolete. There are three houses on the island ; 
one used as a pilot station, the others connected wiUi 
the lighthouse. Pop. (1861) 17, (1871) 17, (1881) 22, 
of whom 4 were females. — Ord, Sur., sh. 41, 1857. See 
John Jack's Key of the Forth (1858) ; an article in Good 
fFordi (1864) ; Dr Jn. Stuart^s Sicorda qf the Priory ^ 
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Oie I$le of May (1868) ; and an article in roL viL of 
Proea. Soe, AnU. SeoU. (1870). 

MayrUle, an estate, with a mansion, in Stevenston 
parish, Ayrshire, 6 furlongs NW of the town. 

Kay, Water of, a small river of the Ochil and Strath- 
earn districts of Perthshire. Rising on John's Hill, at 
an altitude of 1250 feet, and near the meeting-point of 
Anchterarder, Dunning, Glendevon, and Fossoway 
parishes, it runs llj miles east-north-eastward and 
north-north-westward through or along the boundaries 
of Dunning, Foigandenny, and Forteviot parishes, 
till, after a total descent of 1217 feet, it falls into the 
Earn at a point 5 furlongs S by W of Forteviot church. 
It receives numerous small tributaries from among 
the Ochils ; traverses a wooded glen, rich in picturesque 
close scenes ; makes two beautiful falls caUed Muckersie 
Unn and the Humble Bumble ; passes the * Birks of 
Invermav,' celebrated in song ; and is a first-rate trout- 
stream, but very strictly preserved. — Ord, Sur,, shs. 
89, 40, 48, 1867-69. 

MeiLdowbank Hooae, a mansion in Eirknewton parish, 
Edinburghshire, 7 furlongs SE of Midcalder Junction. 
A plain edifice of the close of the 17th century, it has 
been thrice enlarged since 1795, and stands in a finely- 
wooded park of 200 acres. Possessed by his ancestors 
for nearly 200 years, the estate now is owned by AUan 
Alexander Maconochie Welwood, Esq. (b. 1806; sue. 
1861), who holds 1588 acres in Edinburghshire and 724 in 
Fife, valued at £1777 and £1688 per annum.— Orei Sur., 
sh. 32, 1857. See Eirknewton, and John Small's 
CadUa and Mansions of the Lothiana (Edinb. 1888). 

MoalfonzTOUiie (GaeL Meall-fuar-Tnhonaidh, ' moun- 
tain of the cold moor '), a mountain in Urquhart parish, 
Inverness-shire, 11 miles NNE of Fort Augustus. 
Situated at the foot of Glen-Urquhart and Glen- 
Moriston, and forming a conspicuous feature on the 
NW flank of Loch Ness, it is broad-based and round- 
backed, and sends up from a stage at two-thirds of its 
whole elevation a dome-shaped peak, which attains an 
altitude of 2284 feet above sea-leveL The ereat mass of 
the mountain, from the summit downward, consists of 
coarse conglomerate, whose abraded portions are ffneiss, 
granite, quartz, mica-schist, and sandstone, cohering 
with extremely little cement ; and its lower declivities, 
including seemingly the entire base, consist of a hard 
comfAct splintery rock, which has usually been described 
as primary red quartz, but which may be stratified sand- 
stone completely indurated, and in great measure divested 
of its stratification bv the subjacency of granite, and 
which is so hard and crystalline as to be quarried and 
regularly used for causewaying the streets of Inverness. 
The upper stage or peak of the mountain is very steep 
on the W, and almost mural on the N and S; 
and it is connected with the rest of the mountain, on 
the £^ by a long tapering ridge. On the western side, 
at the bottom of the peak, is Loch nam Breac Dearga 
(6x14 furl. ; 1500 feet), whence a streamlet runs 4} 
miles south-south-westward and eastward to Loch Ness, 
tumbling alone a broken channel down the face of a 
frontlet of rocK, overshadowed by trees in its lower 
course, and forming two beautiml waterfalls amidst 
foliage of the richest tints. On the W side of this 
rilly near its source, is a rocking-stone 20 feet in ciroum- 
ference, which is moveable by two ^raona The view 
from the summit of Mealfourvounie is grand and exten- 
sive, and comprehends the whole of the Glenmore-nan- 
Albin, from Fort George on the N£ to Fort William on 
the SW, a distance of moro than 70 miles. On the N 
the eye wanders over various scenery awav to the moun- 
tains of Boss and Caithness ; and on the S it takes in the 
whole of Stratherrick and the country waterod by the 
head-streams of the Spey. Bisht below is Loch Ness, 
like a narrow ditch, sunlc deeply within steep banks ; 
and at 8 miles' distance the Fall of Foyers ^^tters in its 
belt of shining spray between sheets of dark-brown 
mountain, like a glint of sky struggling through a 
vertical fissuro in the clifis. Mealfourvounie is noted 
for being the first landmark seen by mariners after they 
pass the Moray Firth round Einnaird Head, or irom the 
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8, md for guiding their navigation over most of that 
vast gulf.— (?ni Sur., sh. 78, 1878. 

Mealista or Eilean Uhealaatadli, an uninhabited 
island of Ui^ parish. Outer Hebrides, Ross-shiro, on the 
N side of the mouth of Loch Reasort, and ^ mile from 
the W coast of Lewis. With an utmost length and 
breadth of 7i and 6 furlongs, it rises to a height of 200 
feet above sea-level.— Ord Sw., sh. 98, 1858. 

Meall Hon. See Dubness. 

Meall Meadhonaoh. See Dubness. 

Meaniaig. See CASTLB-MsABNAia. 

MeaniB, a villa^ and a parish of SE Renfrewshire. 
The village, called Newton-Meams (a name as old at 
least as 1806), is pleasantly situated on a rising ground, 
410 feet above sea-level, 8^ miles WSW of Busby and 
7 SSW of Glasgow. A burgh of barony, with the right 
of holding a weekly market and two annual fairs, it 
chiefly consists of a single street on the Glasgow and 
Kilmarnock highroad, and has a post office under Glas- 

f}w, a branch of the Union Bank, gas-works, and an hoteL 
op. (1841) 629, (1861) 718, (1871) 776, (1881) 900. 
The parish, containing also three-fourths of the town 
of Busby, is bounded N by Neilston, Eastwood, and 
Gathcart, E by East Kilbride and Gathcart in Lanark- 
shire, SE by Eaglesham, S by Fenwick and Stewarton 
in Ayrshiro, and NW by Neikton. Its utmost length, 
from NE to SW, is 7i miles ; its utmost breadth is Sg 
miles; and its area is 10,607 acres, of which 825} are 
water. Eabn Water runs 6 miles north-eastward alone 
the south-eastern boundary to the White Cabt, which 
itself flows 7i furlongs alon^ all the Lanarkshire border, 
and several more of whose httle tributaries take a north- 
north-easterly course through the interior. On the 
Neilston boundary lie Long Loch, Harelaw Dam, 
Walton Dam, Glanderston Dam, BiiEtlgray Reservoir, 
Ryat Linn Reservoir, and Waulkmill Glen Reservoir ; 
and in the interior are Black Loch, Little Loch, Brother 
Loch, and South Hillend Reservoir. The surface sinks 
at the northern boundary to 280 feet above sea-level, and 
rises thence south-westward to 788 feet at Barrance Hill, 
895 at Dod Hill, and 928 at James Hill, moorland occupy- 
ing a cood deal of the south-western district. Trap 
rock, cniefly an early disintegrable greenstone, prevails 
throughout nearly all the area, but gives place to rocks 
of tiie Garboniferous formation about the boundary with 
Eastwood. The soil in patches of the lower district is 
stiffish, and lies on a clay bottom, but elsewhere is 
mostly light, dry, and sharp, incumbent on porous, 
fractiued, rapidly decomposing trap. Meams has always 
been distinguished for its fine pasture, and even in the 

S resent times of extended cultivation it is very lai^ely 
evoted to sheep and dairy farming. The earliest name 
on record in connection with this parish is that of 
Roland of Meams, who is mentioned as a witness to the 
donation which Eschina, wife of Walter the Steward, 

gve to the monastery of Paisley in the year 1177. 
>bert of Meams appeare in the same capacity in a 
grant made to that establishment in 1250. In the 18th 
century, the barony of Meams came by marriage to the 
MazweUs of Gaerlaverock, afterwards lK»rds Maxwell and 
Earls of Nithsdale. About the year 1648 it was sold 
by the Earl of Nithsdale to Sir George Maxwell of 
Nether Pollock, from whom it was soon afterwards 
acquired by Sir Archibald Stewart of Blackball, with 
whose descendants it has since remained. (See Abd- 
aowAN.) The castle of Meams is a large square tower 
situated on a rocky eminenc^ 1 mile £ by S of the 
village of Newton-Meams. It is surrounded oy a strong 
wall, and seems to have been secured by a drawbridge. 
It has long been uninhabited. Oapleng was anciently 
a seat of the Knights Templars. Professor John Wilson 
(1785-1854) received his early education in the maase of 
Meams, and so often in his writings does he allude to 
these scenes of his boyhood that the ' dear parish of 
Meams' is nearly as much associated with nis great 
name as if it had been the place of his nativity. Thus 
opens one of his many apostrophes to Meams : ' Art 
thou beautiful, as of ola, O wild, moorland, sylvan, and 
pastoral Ptunsh ! the Paradise in which our spirit dwelt 
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beneath the fflorious dawning of life— can it be, beloved 
world of boyhood, that thou art indeed beaatlful as of 
old ! Thoujgh round and round thy boundaries in half 
an hour coma flv the flapping dove — though the martins, 
wheeling to and fro that ivied and wall-flowered ruin of 
a Castle, central in its own domain, seem in their more 
distant flight to glance their crescent wings over a vale 
rejoicing apart in another kirk-spire, yet how rich in 
streams, and rivulets, and rills, each with its own pe- 
culiar murmur — art tiiou with thy bold bleak exposure, 
sloping upwards in ever lustrous undulations to the 
portab of the East 1 How endless the interchange of 
woods and meadows, glens, dells, and broomy nooks, 
without number, among thy banks and braes ! And 
then of human dwellings — ^how rises the smoke, ever 
and anon, into the sky, all neighbouring on each other, 
so that the cock-crow is heard from homestead to home- 
stead ; while as you wander onwards, each roof still 
rises unexpectedly — and as solitary as if it had been far 
remote, fairest of Scotland's thousand parishes — neither 
Highland, nor Lowland— but undulating— let us again 
use the descriptive word — like the sea in sunset after a 
day of storms — ^yes, Heaven's blessing be upon thee ! 
Thou art indeed beautiful as of old ! ' Pollok Castle, 
noticed separately, is the principal mansion ; and Sir 
Hew Crawfurd-Pollok, Bart, is the largest proprietor, 9 
others holding each an annual value of £500 and 
upwards, 81 of between £100 and £600, 20 of from £60 
to £100, and 24 of from £20 to £60. Meams is in the 
presbvtery of Paisley and the synod of Glasgow and Ayr ; 
the living is worth £479. The parish church, } mile 
SE of Newton-Meams, is a very old building, altered 
and enlarged in 1818, with 780 sitting, clock-tower, 
and spire. A neat U.P. church, rebuilt about 1840, 
and containing 490 sittings, is at Newton-Meams ; and 
three other p&ces of worship are noticed under Busby. 
Two public schools, Busby and Meams, with respective 
accommodation for 540 and 288 children, had (1888) an 
average attendance of 240 and 216, and grants of £227, 7s. 
and £209, 28. 6d. Valuation (1860) £18,666, (1884) 
£25,248, 17s. 6d- Pop. (1801) 1714, (1831) 2814, (1851) 
8704, (1871) 8648, (1881) 8965, of whom 1585 were in 
Busby. — (?rd Sur. , sh. 22, 1865. See the Rev. Dr Ross's 
Busby and its NeighbourJiood (Glasgow, 1888) ; and chap, 
i. of Mrs Gordon's Memoir of Christopher North (new ed. 
1879). 

MeaniB, The. See Einoardinsshibb. 

Heathie. See Inyera&ity. 

Medwin, a troutful rivulet of the Middle Ward of 
Lanarkshire, formed by the confluence of the North 
Medwin and the South Medwin at a point H mile 
SSE of Camwath village, and winding If mile west- 
ward along the boundary between Camwath and lib- 
berton parishes to the Clyde. The North Medwin, 
formed D)r the confluence of Dry and Greenfield Bums, 
runs 6^ miles south-south-westward, chiefly within Cam- 
wath parish, but partly along the Dunsyre boundary. 
The South Medwin, rismg at an altitude of 1280 feet, 
runs 18| miles south -by-eastward and west-south-west- 
ward, chiefly alon^ the boundary between Dunsyre 
and Camwath parishes on the right, and Linton, 
Dolphinton, Walston, and Libberton parishes on the 
lett—Ord. Swr,, shs. 24, 28, 1864-68. 

Medwyn, an estate, vrith a mansion, in Lintonparish, 
NW Peeblesshire, on the right bank of Lyne Water, 1 
mile NW of West Linton. Purchased in three lots 
flince 1812 for upwards of £25,000, it is the property of 
William Forbes, Es^. (b. 1808 ; sue 1854), who holds 
2600 acres in the shire, valued at £2022 per annum. — 
Ord. Sur., sh. 24, 1864. 

MeethiU, a conical eminence (181 feet) in Peterhead 
parish, Aberdeenshire, IJ mile SSW of the town. It 
seems to be partly artificial, and in feudal times was 
probably a seat of justice ; but in digging the foundation 
of a tower, which was built upon it to celebrate the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill of 1832, a stone crypt was found 
on its summit, containing a funeral urn. — Ord, Sur,, 
sh. 87, 1876. 

Meggernie Castle, a mansion in Fortingall paiish, 
18 
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Perthshire, on the left bank of the river Lyon, near the 
head of the inhabited part of Glenlyon, 22 miles W by 
S of Aberfeldy. Approached by a stately lime-tree 
avenue, the finest in Scotland, it comprises, with later 
additions, a lofty square baronial tower of the 15th 
century, with high-peaked roof, four comer bartizans, 
and walls 5 feet in thickness. The estate, with a rental 
of £4500, extends over 82,000 acres— all hill-grazing, 
with fine grouse moors, and 18,000 acres of it deer 
forest In Sept. 1888 it was sold by W. G. Steuart- 
Menzies, Esq. of Culdares, for £103,000 to John Bul- 
lough, Esq. of Accrincton.— (?rd. Sur., sh. 54, 1878. 
See a long article in The Times for 27 Sept 1883. 

Megget See Lyne and Megget. 

Megget Water, a troutful rivulet of Westerkirk parish, 
NE Dumfriesshire, rising, close to the Roxbui^hshire 
boundary, at an altitude of 1200 feet, and ranning 7i 
miles south-by-westward, till, after a total descent of 
nearly 800 feet, it falls into the Esk at a point 7 miles 
NW of Langholm.— Ord. Sur., shs. 16, 10, 1864. 

Megginch Castle, a mansion in Errol parish, Perth- 
shire, 6J furlongs WNW of Errol station, this being 11 J 
mUes E of Perth. Built by Peter Hay in 1675, it is the 
seat of John Murray Drummond, Esq. (b. 1808 ; sue. 
1849), who holds 1000 acres in the shire, valued at 
£2041 per annum.— Orei. Sur., sh. 48, 1868. 

Meigle (GaeL maigh-dhail, ' field of the plain '), a 
village and a parish of E Perthshire. The village, 
lying within } mile of the left bank of the Isla, has 
a station on the Alyth branch (1861) of the Caledonian 
railway, IJ mile NNW of Alyth Junction, this being 
20i miles NE of Perth and 17i NW of Dundee. 
A seat once of considerable trade, with a weekly market, 
it still has fairs on the second Wednesday of Jan., Feb., 
March, April, and Dec, the second Monday of May, 
and the last Wednesday of June and Oct, as also a 
post office, with money order, savings' bank, and tele- 
graph departments, branches of the Commercial and 
Koyal Banks, and an hotel. The parish church, gutted 
by fire in 1869, has since been well restored, and con- 
tains 600 sittings. A very remarkable group of sculp- 
tured stones — the laigest of them 8 feet high, and 8^ 
broad — was said to mark the sepulchre of Wander, 
Vanora, or Guinevere, King Arthur's unfaithful queen, 
who, according to tradition, was imprisoned on mrry 
Hill in Alyth parish. With the exception of two, 
which retain their original position in the churchyard, 
they were all removed in 1882 into the old ^irochial 
school, itself now included in the churchyard. They are 
fully described in Mr Anderson's Sootlmid in Early 
Christian Times (2d series, 1881). There are also a Free 
church and an Episcopal church, St Margaret's (1852). 

The parish is Dounded W by Coupar-Angus, NW by 
Alyth, and on all other sides by Forfarshire, viz. , N by 
Airlie, E by Eassie, and SE by Eassie and Newtyle. 
Its utmost lenffth, from NE to SW, is 5| miles ; its 
breadth varies oetween 2} furlongs and 2} miles ; and 
its area is 401 3^ acres, of which 83 are water. Sluggish 
Dean Water meanders 5^ miles west-south-westward 
— only 8^ miles in a direct line — along the Airb'e 
border, till, at a point j mile NNW of the village, it 
falls into the Isla, which itself winds 2| miles west- 
south-westward along the Airlie boundary. The sur- 
face, all in the very heart of Strathmore, is almost a 
dead level, at no point sinking to 100, or much exceed- 
ing 200, feet above the sea. Old Red sandstone, suit- 
able for building, has been worked in two quarries ; and 
marl, covered with peat earth, was dug in great abund- 
ance at a place near the southern border. The soil, in 
some places sandy, in others clayey, is mostly a rich 
dark loam. Some 200 acres are under wood, 180 are 
in pasture, and the rest of the land is in tillage. A 
tumulus and a large boulder in Belmont Park are 
traditionally associated with the death of Macbeth, 
who really was slain at Lumphanan ; and Meigle in 
pre-Reformation days was an occasional residenoe of the 
iBishops of Dunkeld. The late Sir George Einloch of 
EiNLOOH, Bart. (1800-81), bought the mie estate of 
Meigle from the Earl of Strathmore for £73,000. Other 
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estates, noticed sepaiately , are Belmont (whose mansiozi, 
Belmont Castle, was burned on 21 April 1884) and Druh- 
KiLBO ; and 4 proprietors hold each an annual value of 
£500 and upwards Including ecclesiastically the Kin- 
loch portion of Coupar- Angus parish, Meigle is the seat 
of a presbytery in the sync^ of Angus and Mearns ; the 
living is worth £814. At Ardler or Washington village, 
a handsome Established mission church was erected in 
1883 by Peter Carmichael, Esq. of Arthnrston. Two 
public schools, Meigle and Washington, with respective 
accommodation for 200 and 110 children, had (1883) 
an average attendance of 164 and 69, and grants of 
£170, 7s. and £60, 7s. 6d. Valuation (1865) £7953, 8s. 
2d., (1884) £10,111, 5s. 3d- Pop. of civil parish (1801) 
946, (1881) 873, (1861) 835, (1871) 745, (1881) 696 ; of 
ecclesiastical parish (1871) 1008, (1881) 966.— Ord 
Sur., shs. 56, 48, 1870-68. 

The presbytery of Meigle comprises the quoad dviUa 
parishes of Airlie, Alyth, Bendochy, Blair0>wrie, Coupar- 
Angus, Eassie and Nevay, Glenisla, Kettins, King- 
oldrum, Lintrathen, Meigle, Newtyle, and Ruthven, and 
the quoad sacra parishes of Eilry, Persie, and St Mary's 
(Blairgowrie). Pop. (1871) 18,564, (1881) 18,269, of 
whom 4821 were communicants of the Church of Scot- 
land in 1878. — ^The Free Church also has a presbytery 
of Meigle, with 2 churches in Blairgowrie, and 8 in 
Airlie, Alytii, Coupar-An^, Oay, Glenisla, Meigle, 
Newtyle, and Rattray, which 10 churches together had 
2624 communicants in 1883. 

Meigle HUL See Galashiels. 

Meikle Bin, a hill (1870 feet) in the SE of Fintry 
parish, Stirlingshire, adjacent to the meeting-point 
with Campsie and Kilsyth. A central summit of the 
Lennox Hills, it occupies such a position as to unite the 
Fintry, Campsie, ana Kilsyth sections of these hills ; is 
adjoined on the NE by Little Bin (1446 feet) ; sends off, 
from its SW side, a torrent called Bin Bum, running 
northward as a h^-stream of the river Carron ; is seen 
from a great distance in the direction of Lanark ; and 
forms a conspicuous landmark from the Firth of Forth. 
—Ord. Sur,y sh. 31, 1867. 

Heikle-Eamook. See Eaenock, Meikle. 

Heikle-Ferxy. See Dornoch, Fibth of. 

Meiklefolla. See Ftyie. 

Meikle (Ireinord. See Greinokd. 

Meikle Law. See Lokoformactts. 

Moikleoiir House, a mansion in Caputh parish, Perth- 
shire, near the left bank of the river Tay, f mile above 
the Isla's influx, 2 miles NNW of Cargill station, and 
4 S by W of Blairgowrie. As greatly enlaiged in 1869 
from designs by the late David Bryce, R.S.A., it is a 
stately ch&teau-like building, with extensive vineries 
and finely wooded grounds, its great beech hedge (1746) 
being 80 feet high and i mile long. It is the seat of the 
Dowager Marchioness of Lansdowne (b. 1819 ; sue 
1867), who in 1874, as sixth descendant of the first 
Lord Naime (ere. 1681), was declared heir to the title 
of Baroness Kaime. She holds 9070 acres in the shire, 
valued at £8026 per annum. (See Auohteroayen. ) 
Meikleour village, 5 furlongs N by E of the mansion, 
has a post office under Perth, an inn, a 'tron and 
Jongs,* a cross (1698), and fairs on the fourth Friday 
of June, the third Friday of August, and the fourth 
Friday of October.— Ord. Swr., sh. 48, 1868. See 
chap. xxxi. of Thos. Hunter's Woods and Estates of 
Perthshire (Perth, 1888). 

Meikle Boe, an island of Delting parish, Shetland, in 
St Magnus Bay, 27 miles NKW of Lerwick. Separated 
from the mainland by Boe Sound (200 yards wide at 
the narrowest), it has a somewhat circular outline, with 
a diameter of 3^ miles. It contains eighteen little fresh- 
water lochs, and rises in South Ward at the centre to 
557 feet above sea-level. Fop. (1851) 290, (1871) 216, 
(1881) 230. 

Meikle WarthiU or Wartle, a village in Bayne parish, 
Aberdeenshire, 8^ furlongs N by W of Wartle station. 
Cattie and horse fairs are held here on the Thursdays 
before 26 May and 22 Nov.— Ord Star., sh. 86, 1876. 

MeiUewood Honsei a handsome modem manaon in 
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Oargnnnock parish, Stirlingshire, on the right bank of 
the winding Forth, IJ mile KE of Gargunnock station. 
—Ord. Sur.y sh. 39, 1869. 

Meiklie, Loch, a lake in Urquhart parish, Inverness- 
shire, 6 miles W of Druninadrochit. An expansion of 
the river Enrick, it lies at an altitude of 372 feet ; has 
an utmost length and breadth of 9 and 3 furlongs ; con- 
tains salmon, trout, and big pike ; has, on its banks, 
the mansions and pleasure-grounds of Lochletter and 
Lakefield ; and is so flanked with picturesque mountains 
as to form one of the most captivating scenes in the 
Highlands.— Ord. Sur., sh. 73, 1878. 

Mein Water, an impetuous rivulet of Annandale, 
Dumfriesshire, rising at an altitude of 780 feet on the 
northern border of Middlebie parish, and running 8^ 
miles south-south-westward through that and Hoddam 
parish, past the town of Ecclefechan, till, after a total 
descent of 690 feet, it falls into the Annan at a point 1} 
mile SSW of Ecclefechan. —Ord. Sur., sh. 10, 1864. 

Melby, a mansion in Walls parish, Shetlaiid, on the 
W coast, nearSandness, and 32 miles WNW of Lerwick. 

Meldnun (GraeL meaU-droma^ * hill of the ridge '), a 
village and a parish of Garioch district, central Aber- 
deenshire. Tne village of Old Meldrum stands, 378 feet 
above sea-level, near the southern boundary of the parish, 
at the terminus of a branch line (1856) of the Great 
North of Scotland railway, by rail being 5} miles NNE 
of Inverurie Junction and 22 (by road 19) NNW of 
Aberdeen. Erected into a burgh of barony in 1672, it 
offers a very irregular alignment, but contains some 
good houses, and has a post office, with money order, 
savings' bank, and telegraph departments, branches of 
the North of Scotland and the Aberdeen Town and 
County Banks, 9 insurance agencies, 4 hotels, a gas 
company, a water supplv, a new public hall (1877), 
horticultural, Bible, and clothing societies, a young 
men's Christian association, a brewery, a distillery, and 
cattle markets on every third Tuesday throughout the 
year. The antique pansh church of 1684 was enlarged 
in 1767, and, as reseated in 1810, contains 674 sittings. 
Other places of worship are a Free church, a U. P. churoh 
(1822 \ 312 sittings), and St Matthew's Episcopal churdh 
(1863), the last an Early Decorated edifice, with nave, 
chancel, organ chamber, vestry, and spire. Pop. (1841) 
1102, (1861) 1553, (1871) 1585, (1881) 1494, of whom 
817 were females. Houses (1881) 309 inhabited, 14 
vacant, 2 building. 

The parish, called Bethelnie till 1684, is bounded NE 
and E b^ Tarves, SE and S by Bourtie, W by Daviot 
and Fyvie, and N by Fyvie. Its utmost length, from 
NW to SE, is 6g miles ; its breadth varies between 4^ 
furlongs and 3} miles ; and its area is 8111} acres, of 
which 9 are water. Streams there are none of any size, 
but the drainage is carried mainly to the Ury and partiy 
to the Ythan. Along the southern boundary the sur- 
face sinks to 270 feet above sea-level ; and thence it 
rises in easy ^dient to 564 feet near Chapelhouse, 567 
near Bethelnie, and 804 at Core Hill in the NW comer 
of the parish. The central district presents a diversity 
of rich well-cultivated table-land, sloping southward, 
eastward, and westward, and commanding ft'om many 
standpoints extensive views, on the one hand over 
Formartine and Buchan, on the other over Garioch to 
Bennochie. Hornblende rock of a quality that admits 
of its taking a polish like marble occurs in large detached 
masses; rock crystal is found on the Core Hill of 
Bethelnie ; limestone occurs on the NE border, and was 
for some time worked ; and eruptive rocks are predomi- 
nant. The soil of the northern district is mossy, heathy, 
and nowhere deep or fertile ; but elsewhere, especially 
on the south-westward and southward slopes, is a deep 
loam. Nearly three-fourths of the entire area are in 
tillage ; more than 500 acres are under wood ; and the 
rest is either pastoral or waste. A small so-called 
' Roman camp ' on Bethelnie farm has been erased by 
the plough ; a graveyard, around the site of the ancient 
parish church, St Nathalin's, is at Bethelnie; and 
another ^veyard, with foundations of a small pre- 
Befoimation chapel, is at Chapelhouse, \ mile from 
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wbich some ancient sepulchral remains were ezhnmed in 
1837. William Forsyth (1787-1804), the arboriculturist, 
was a native. Meldrum House, 1 mile N by £ of the 
yillafe, is a large modem Grecian mansion, with finely 
wooded policies. From the Setons the property passed 
by mamage in 1610 to the Urquharts ; ana its present 
owner, Beauchamp Colclough Urquhart, Esq. (b. 1880 ; 
sac. 1861), holds 6837 acres in the shire, valued at £6707 
per annum. Another mansion is Tulloch Cottage ; and, 
in all, 4 proprietors hold each an annual value of £600 
and upwards, 6 of between £100 and £600, 8 of from 
£60 to £100, and 40 of from £20 to £60. Since 1876 

S'ving off a portion to the q%u>ad sacra parish of Barthol 
iiapel, Meldrum is in the presbytery of Garioch and 
the synod of Aberdeen ; tne living is worth £835. 
Three public schools— Commercial Road, Kirk Street 
infant, and Tulloch — with respective accommodation 
for 446, 126, and 70 children, liad (1883) an average 
attendance of 284, 89, and 42, and grants of £212, 14s., 
£61, 168., and £33, 16s. Valuation (1860) £8628, (1884) 
£11,710, 6s. 3d., plu8 £303 for railway. Pop. (1801) 
1584, (1831) 1790, (1861) 2348, (1871) 2830, (1881) 
2264, of whom 2136 were in the ecclesiastical parish. 
—Ord, Sur,, shs. 76, 77, 86, 87, 1878-76. 

Melfort, a sea-loch of Kilninver and Eilmelfort parish, 
Argyllshire, opening between Points Degnish and 
Ashnish, opposite the middle of Luing island. With a 
width of 1$ mile at the entrance, it penetrates the land 
8i miles east-north-eastward ; is spnnkled with islets ; 
and takes its name from GacJic words signifying ' the 
lake of the strong eminence,' and alluding to the hill- 
ran^ that flank its shores. It is fed by streams 
flowing from fresh-water lakes at distances of from 2 or 
3 to 7 miles ; has on its N side, at a secluded spot amid 
thick environments of wood, a cave, traditionally said 
to have been inhabited for a time by the first settlers in 
Lorn ; is overlooked, at the head, by Melfort House ; 
and gives the titles of Viscount and Earl in the peerage 
of Scotland, and that of Duke in the peerage of France, 
to the Earl of Perth. 

Melgam Water, a rivulet of Lintrathen parish, W 
Forfarshire. Rising as the Back Water, at an altitude 
of 1970 feet, in the northern extremity of the parish, 
it winds 16 miles south-by-eastward— for the last 2 
miles along the Kingoldrum and Airlie boundary — 
till, after a total descent of 1600 feet, it falls into the 
Isla opposite Airlie Castle. It abounds in trout ; and 
salmon ascend it for 2 miles, as far as the Loups of 
Kenny.— Orrf. Sur., sh. 66, 1870. 

Melgond, an ruined castle in Aberlemno parish, 
Forfarshire, 3$ miles N by £ of Auldbar station. Built 
according to tradition by Cardinal Beaton, it appears to 
have been a strong and superb edifice of great extent, 
with a magnificent banqueting hall. It is still repre- 
sented by large and interesting remains ; and it gives 
to the Earl of Minto the title of Viscount (ere. 1813), 
the first Earl's father. Sir Gilbert Elliot, haying married 
Agnes Murray Eynynmonnd, heiress of Melgund.— (?r<2. 
Sur,, sh. 67, 1868. 

Meliffta. See Mealista. 

Mellentaln, a seat of the Earl of Hadding[ton in the 
E of Earlston parish, Berwickshire, on a rismg-ground 
near the right bank of the lake-like Eden, 7 miles NW 
of Kelso. It is a fine mansion, with beautifully wooded 
crounds. About 1719 Rachel, daughter and heiress of 
George Baillie of Jebviswodd and Mellerstain, marri^ 
Charles, Lord Binning, eldest son of the sixth Earl of 
Haddington. Their second son took the name of Baillie 
on inheriting the estates of his maternal grandfather ; 
and his grandson in 1868 succeeded his cousin as tenth 
Earl of Haddington.— Ord. Sur., sh. 26, 1866. See 
Tyninohame. 

Melloncharles, a village in Gairloch parish, Ross- 
shire. Pop. (1871) 318. 

Melmont or Molmont. See Galstdn. 

MelnesB, a hamlet in Tongue parish, Sutherland. 
The hamlet lies on the W side of Tongue Bay, 34 miles 
N by W of Lairg station. It has a Free church. — Ord, 
Sur,, sh. 114, 1S80. 
20 
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HUroM (Brit Mell-Bhos, 'the projection of the 
meadow '), a parish, containing a post-town of the same 
name, at the extreme northern comer of Roxburghshire. 
It is bounded N and E by Berwickshire, SE comer by 
St Boewells parish, S by Bowden parish, at the SW 
comer by the part of Galashiels parish in Roxburp^h- 
shire, on the rest of the SW side by Selkirkshire, 
and W by Edinburghshire. The boundary is largely 
natural. Starting at the point at the NW comer where 
tiie counties of Edinburgh, Berwick, and Roxburgh 
meet, it follows the watershed between Leader Water 
and Allan Water, until it reaches the upper part of 
Lauder Bum, whence it passes irregularly nrst NE and 
then SE, till it reaches the Leader near the Blue.cairn 
Bum. It passes up the latter to the road westward from 
Blnecaim Farm, and follows this road to a small bum 
that flows past Kedslie, which it follows downward for 
about \ mue, and then strikes irregularly ESE to the 
Leader Water N of Leadervale House, and follows the 
course of that stream for i\ miles to its junction with the 
Tweed, and thereafter the course of the Tweed downward 
for d| miles. Along the S side the line follows an 
irregular course westward oyer the top of the centre peak 
of the Eildons (1886 feet), along the S side of Cauldsldels 
Loch, till it joins the Tweed at Abbotsford Ferry stalion. 
It follows the course of the river downward IJ mile to 
the junction of Gala Water, whenoe it follows, in the 
main, the course of the latter stream to the point where 
the counties of Selkirk, Edinburgh, and Roxburgh meet, 
and then strikes along the high ground E of GaJa Water 
to the starting-point The greatest length of the parish, 
from NW at the point where Edinbuighshire, Berwick- 
shire, and Roxburffhshire meet, to the lowest point on 
the Tweed that tne parish reaches, is 11 miles ; the 
average breadth is aoout 6 miles ; and the area is 
26,068i acres, of which 264^ are water. From the 
mouth of Gala Water to the mouth of Leader Water, 
the Tweed flows 4} miles across the parish, dividing it 
into two yery unequal portions, that to the S of the river 
being only about ^ of the whole. In both portions the 
surface is hilly, and rises for the most put rapidly 
from the bed of the riyer Tweed, which is a little 
under 300 feet aboye sea-leyel. On the S the height 
rises, in the course of \ mile, to 608 feet near Huntly- 
bum House, 640 W of Viewbank, and 610 E of Oaken- 
dean House. From the first point the rise is continued 
south-westward to 876 feet above Cauldshiels Loch ; 
and from the other two more rapidly southward to 
the summit of the Eildon Hills, of the three tops of 
which the E (1327 feet) and the centre (1386) are in this 
parish. To the N of the Tweed the ground again rises 
rapidly to an elevation of over 700 feet, and then passes 
northwards in two ranses of heights, of which that to 
the E, between the valleys of the Leader and Allan, is 
876 feet high near Avenel plantation, 929 between 
Housebyres and Mosshouses, 979 near Jeanfield, 829 
near the border W of Blainslie, and 1067 farther to the 
W between Newhouses and Threepwood ; that to the W, 
between the yalleys of the Allan and Gala, is 1018 feet 
(S) and 1081 (N) at Langlce, 1064 at Buckholm Hill, 
1816 at William Law, 1219 at Hawkshawhead, and 
1126 at Allanshaws. The lower districts are cultivated, 
and the upper afford excellent pasture, while planta- 
tions and belting of trees are to be found all over the 
parish, and cover about 8000 acres. The soil in the 
southern district is chiefly a strong clay, well adapted 
for wheat. Along the valley of the Tweed — where there 
seems to have been at one time a great lake, and 
where, eyen within the last two centuries, the river 
course has evidently in places been changed ; since a 
fine rich haugh, now on the S side of the river, is called 
Gattonaide mugh, and its feudal tenures show that it 
once actually formed a part of the Gattonside lands, 
which are on the N side of the river — it is a rich aUuvial 
earth ; while the northem district varies from light loam 
mixed with sand on a gravelly bottom, to strong wet 
clay fuU of springs, and moss which sometimes overlies 
marL The underlying rocks are Lower Silurian, above 
which, in the S and SE. are sandstones of later age. 
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These are ^tiaiTied for bnilding purposes, but the rock 
is of inferior quality, and most of the building-stone 
used is brought from adjoining parishes. The drainage 
of the parish is effected on the W by the Gala and the 
bums flowing into it, of which the Halk Bum is the 
chief ; in the centre by Allan Water, which, rising at 
the NW comer at Blinkbonnie, flows southward for 9 
miles to the Tweed, a short distance above Pavilion, 1} 
mile above Melrose. It receives a number of smaller 
bums, of which the chief is Threepwood Bum. The 
lower part of its course is prettily wooded, and the 
valley is the prototype of the * Glendearg ' of Sir Walter 
Scott's Monastery. The drainage on the £ is carried off 
by the Leader and the various bums entering it, of 
which the Clackmae and Packmans Bums are the chief. 
In the portion of the parish to the S of the Tweed are 
Huntly Bum, entering the Tweed opposite Gattonsidb ; 
Malthouse or Dingle Bum, flowing past the town of 
Melrose ; Bogle Bum, rising on the S£ side of the 
Eildon Hills, and entering the Tweed at Old Melrose ; a 
bum joining the Tweed near Langlands ; and the lower 
part of the course of Bowden Bum. Huntly Bum is 
closely associated with Thomas the Rhymer (see £arl8- 
tom), and one finely-wooded hollow on its course — a 
favourite resort of Sir Walter Scott — ^is known as The 
Rhymer's Glen. Bogle Bum also is said to take its 
name from the Bogles or Goblins with whom Thomas 
was so familiar. The parish is traversed bv the main 
inland road from Edinourgh to Berwick, wnich winds 
along the N side of the Gala, crosses the Tweed by a good 
stone bridge W of Damlee, passes through the town of 
Melrose, and then south-eastward by Newtown till it 
joins the road from Selkirk to Kelso, and thence to Ber- 
wick. From N to S, on the £ border, along the valley 
of the Lrader, is a main road, leaving the south coast- 
road at Musselburgh, traversing Lauderdale, crossing the 
Tweed close to the mouth of the Leader, and joining the 
first main road { mile N of Kewtown. The main section 
of the North British railway, worked in connection with 
the Midland railway, and known as the Waverley route, 
IMtsses through the parish, keeping closely to the line of 
the first-mentioned main road; while 2 miles beyond 
Melrose station it is joined by the Berwick and Duns 
branch of the same system, which crosses the Tweed at 
Leaderfoot, and follows the line of the second road for 
2| miles to the northward, till crossing the Leader it 
enters Berwickshire. Half-a-mile S£ of the mouth of 
the Leader, and 2^ miles £ of the modem town of 
Melrose, is a promontory formed by a loop of the Tweed, 
and measuring 4 furlonss by 2, which is known as Old 
Melrose, and which is the ' projection ' from which the 
name of the parish is said to come. The bonks of the river 
all round are lofty, wooded, and rocky, and from them the 
ground rises in a smooth grasar ascent to a small plateau 
occupied by the modem mansion of Old Melrose. Old 
Melrose was the site of one of the earliest Columban 
establishments on the mainland of Scotland. It owed 
its foundation to St Aidan, who, with a number of 
brethren from lona, had, about 686, on the invitation 
of Oswald, King of Northumbria, established a monas- 
tery at lindisfame for the purpose of instracting the 
Saxons in (Christianity. Aidan seenu^ to have chosen 
twelve Saxon youths to be trained and sent out to 
preach and teach, and one of these, Eata, became, 
about the middle of the 7th century, the first abbot 
of the Columban monastery of Melrose. The prior 
during part of the time, and subsequently his successor, 
was that St Boisil or Boswell who has given name to 
the adjoining parish, and he in turn was succeeded by 
his pupil St Cuthbert In 889 the monastery was 
bumed by Kenneth, King of Scots, but reappears ajgain 
rebuilt, and the temporary resting-place of the bo<^ of 
St Cuthbert, which had b^n removed from Lindisfame 
on account of the invasion of the Danes. It seems to 
have declined about the same time as the parent 
monastery in lona, and to have become, in the latter 
part of the 11th century, mined and deserted, for when 
between 1073 and 1076 Aldwin, Tmwot— afterwards 
Bishop of St Andrews and confessor to St Maigaret the 
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queen of Malcolm III.— and other monks came from 
^Ginnr to what was formerly the monastery of Mailros ' 
they K>und it ' then a solitude,' and they, being per- 
secuted on account of their opinions and threatened 
with excommunication if they remained, had idso soon 
to withdraw. From this time onward the place was 
never afain the site of a monastery, but there was a 
chapel dedicated to St Cuthbert, and, till between 1126 
andril86, when David I. exchanged it for the church at 
Berwick, dependent on the priory of Durham, as the 
former church had been dependent on the abbey of 
Lindisfame. This chapel seems to have been held in 
great esteem, for when it was bumed by the English in 
the reign of Robert Brace, in 1321, Symon, Bishop of 
Gallowav, describing the cha|>el as recently bumed by 
the English, grants ' a relaxation of forty days* penance 
to all truly penitent and confessed who should, wi^ 
consent of tneir diocesan, devoutly visit the chapel of 
Saint Cuthbert of Old Melros, where that saint lived a 
monastic life and was celebrated for his miracles ; or 
should contribute of their goods ' ; while between 1417 
and 1481 we find Pope Martin Y., at the instance of 
John, dean of Cavertoun, one of the monks of Melrose, 
granting to all who should make pilgrimage to, or con- 
tribution to, the same chapel ' a remission of penance for 
seven years and seven Lents on all the festivals of St 
Cuthbert and on certain other holidays.' The place 
where the chapel stood continues to be called Chapel- 
knowe, and adjacent portions of the Tweed still bear the 
names of Monk-ford and Haly-wheel — the holv whirl- 
pool or eddy. Pilgrims from the north approached by a 
road known as the Girthgate, which lea from Soutra 
hospice bv Colmslie, near the centre of the northern 
portion of the parish and across the Tweed to the bend, 
it seems to have had the privilege of sanctuary. It 
crossed the river at Bridgend, about 1 mile W of Dar- 
nick, where a bridge with stone piers and wooden beams 
seems afterwards to have been built Considerable re- 
mains of the latter are mentioned by Pennant in 1772 
as having been standing when he visited the place. The 
early monastery seems to have been protected by a wall 
ranning across the neck of the peninsula, traces of 
which remained in 1748, when Milne published his 
account of Melrose. There are traditions of an abbey 
called the Bed Abbey having stood near the village of 
Newstead, midway between Old and modem Melrose. 
In the district N of the Tweed there were chapels at 
Chieldhelles, at Blainslie on the extreme NE, and, 
according to Milne, also at Colmslie on Allan Water — 
said to take its name from the patron, St Columba — 
and at Gattonside. The present name of the parish 
seems to have been assumea frt>m the old Culdee settle- 
ment, by the monks, when the modem abbey was founded, 
and applied by them to the whole district occupied by 
their early possessions, the boundaries of which corre- 
spond pretty nearly with the present limits of the 
parish. At the Reformation, and for a considerable time 
afterwards, do?m to about 1684, Melrose, Bowden, 
Lilliesleaf, and Langnewtoun were under the chaige of 
one minister, with a reader at Melrose. In the year 
just mentioned it is noticed as a separate charge, and 
that state of matters continued. The earliest mini- 
ster was John Knox, whose tombstone still remains 
in the abbey churchyard, and who was a nephew and 
namesake of the great Reformer. He died in 1628, and, 
under the modified Episcopacy of the time, was succeeded 
by Thomas Forrester, a poet, who was bold enough to 
introduce into the litany the special prayer, ' From dl 
the knock-down race of Enoxes, good Iiofd, deliver us.' 
Besides this he also declared that the Reformation had 
done incalculable harm to Christianity ; that the Utuigy 
was better than sermon ; and that bringing com in from 
the fields on the Sabbath was a work of necessity — ^the 
last of which propositions he practically exemplified. 
For these and other delinquencies he was deposed oy the 
Glasgow Assembly of 1688. 

The principal antiquities, besides those already men- 
tioned and those noticed in the following article, and 
in the account of the Eildon Hills, are remains of 
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camps between Kittyfield and Leaderfoot ; N of Kaeside, 
near Abbotsford ; and at Mars Lee Wood ; and border 
peels at Buckhobn on the Gala, in the yallej of the 
Allan, and at Damick. The principal mansions, most 
of which are separately noticed, are Abbotsford, AUerly, 
Chiefswood — once the residence of Lockhart, Scott's son- 
in-law — Dry^prange, Eildon Hall, Huntly-bnm Honse— 
once the residence of Scott's friends, the Fergussons, 
and the name itself of Sir Walter's choosing— Oatton- 
side House, Ladhope House, Langhangh, Lowood, 
Abbey Park, The Pavilion, The Pnory, Prior Wood 
formerly Prior Bank — once the residence of the well- 
known Edinburgh publisher, Tait, the founder of Tai^s 
Magaaine, which was established to oppose BlcLcktDootFs 
Jfo^oafinc— RavenswoodjSunnyside, Threepwood, White- 
lee, Wester Lan^lee, and Wooplaw. Besides the town of 
Melrose, which is noticed in the following article, the 
parish contains also the vUlaffes of Blain8Lie(N£), Dab- 
nick (S), Gattonsidb (S), Newstkad (SE), Nbwtown 
(extreme SE), and part of the town of Qalashibls— all 
of which are separately noticed — and the hamlet of 
Eildon. Except in Galashiels there are no industriejs, 
and the population of the parish are mostly engaged in 
agriculture. In suitable spots there are excellent 
orchards — ^legacies of the monks — some of which are 
very productive, those in the Gattonside district 
being said to produce more fruit than all the others 
in the vale of Tweed. About f mile WSW of 
the town of Melrose, on Bowden Moor, is the 
district lunatic asjlnm for the counties of Roxburgh, 
Selkirk, and Berwick, which with its grounds covers a 
space of 25 acres. The buildings occupy three sides of 
a rectangle ; the principal front to the SW being 877 
feet long, and the wings each 148 feet. They are 
mostljT two stories in height, and two towers are 100 
feet high. The asylum was erected in 1870-72, after 
designs by Messrs Brown k Wardrop of Edinburgh, at 
a cost, inclusive of site, of £46,500, and there is accom- 
modation for about 150 patients. To the N of Damick, 
and about 1 mile W of the town of Melrose, is a rising, 
ground, called Skinners or Skirmish Hill, the name 
being taken from the last great batde among the 
borderers proper in 1526. In that year, James V., 
tired of the dominion of the Douglases, sent word, 
privately, to Scott of Bucdeuch to come to his rescue. 
This Scott did, but the forces of Angus, Home, and the 
Eerrs proved too strong for him, and his men fled. 
Pitscottie tells the story at length. The place is now 
the site of the Waverley Hydropathic Establishment 
Erected in 1871, and enlargisd in 1876, this is a fine 
edifice, with accommodation for 150 visitors. Its din- 
ing and drawing rooms each are 84 feet long ; and there 
are also a news-room, library, two billiard rooms, etc., 
besides every variety of bath. The grounds, 40 acres in 
extent, are tastefully laid out ; and the view around is 
of singular beauty. 

In common with the whole district, the parish suJSered 
severely from the ravages of the English during Here- 
ford's invasions in 1544-45, and at a later date, Oliver 
Cromwell gets the credit of having pounded tiie ruins 
of the abbey from the heights above Gattonside. Besides 
the churches in the town, which are noticed in the 
following article, there are also Established and Free 
churches in Galashiels, on the Melrose side of the Gala 
(Ladhope), and there is a U.P. church at Newtown. 
The dvil parish contains the quoad Aicraparish of Lad- 
hope, which includes part of Galashiels. EcdesiasticaLly 
the narish is in the presbytery of Selkirk and the synod 
of Merse and Teviotdale, and the living is worth £482 
a year. In 1888 the following were the schools — all 
public but the last — under Melrose school-board, with 
their accommodation, average attendance, and Govern- 
ment grant :— Blainslie (110, 64, £50, 17s.), Gattonside 
(87, 46, £37, 19s.), Glendinning Terrace (300, 342, £316, 
13s.), Langshaw (51, 85, £40), Melrose (300, 177, £165, 
Os. 6d.), and Newstcad Subscription (86, 68, £46, 6s). 
Valuation (1864) £42,344, 8s. 2d., (1882) £48,757, 
16s. 8d., (1884) £89,900, 12s. 5d. Pop. (1801) 2654, 
(1831) 4339, (1861) 7654, (1871) 9432, (1881) 11,181, of 
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whom 4556 were in the ecclesiastical parish, and 6576 
in Ladhope quoad sacra parish. — Ord, Sur,, sh. 25, 
1865. 

The U.P. Church has a presbyteiy of Melrose, which 
holds it meetings in the town, and 'includes 2 churches 
at Earlston, 3 at Galashiels, 3 at Hawick, 2 at Selkirk, 
and those at Innerleithen, Lander, Lillicsleaf, Melrose, 
Newtown, and Stow. 

Melioie, a post town and burgh of barony, in the 
southern section of the parish just described, between 
the Tweed and the northern base of the Eildon Hills. 
The station, on the Waverley section of the North 
British railway system, is 3} miles £SE of Galashiels, 
15i N by £ of Hawick, and 37i SE by S of Edinburgh. 
Byroad, the place is 7 miles N£ by N of Selkirk, 11 
N^V of Jedburgh, and 35 SE by S of Edinbuiigh. The 
situation and surroundings are very beautifuL Looked 
at from about the town, the heights that border the 
Tweed seem to close in at either end, so that the place 
nestles in the long hill girt hollow known as the Vale 
of Melrose. The town, which dates from very ancient 
times, was originally a small village called Fordel, and 
the present name was transferred to it from Old Melrose 
at or shortiy after the foundation of the abbey in 1136. 
It shared largely and constantly in the fortimes of the 
monks. During Hertford's invasion, in 1544-45, it was 
twice plundered and destroyed ; and though, after the 
Reformation it struggled on for a time as the seat of a 
smidl trade, it ultimately fiell into poverty and decay, a 
state of matters that lasted well into the present century. 
Then the revival of the taste for Gothic architecture 
brought the ruins of the abbey into prominence, and 
this, and the associations of the district with Sir Walter 
Scott, made it a tourist centre. The tourists were 
followed bv people of independent means, who were 
led by tiie beauty and amenity of the neighbourhood to 
take up here thieir occasional or permanent residence, 
and all these causes combined have given Melrose a 
fresh start in prosperity. The town proper, which is 
the Eenuaquhair of the Abbot and the Monastery, con- 
sists of 3 streets, branching off from the comers of an 
open trian^;ular space, known as the market place, dose 
to the sution. The street leading northward to Gatton- 
side, and that passing southward by Dineleton, are both 
narrow and old, but High Street, whicn leade north- 
westwards towsfds Galashiels, has been widened and 
improved as new buildings have replaced old. The 
suburbs are principally lines and groups of villas, ex- 
tending about a mue westward from the end of High 
Street, by Weirhill and High Cross. Many of the older 
houses of the town show, amid the general plainness of 
their walls, stones whose carvings prove that they have 
come from the ruins of the aboey, at a time when its 
walls were deemed of so little importance as to be 
practically a quarry for whosoever chose. In the centre 
of the market place, supported by five courses of steps, 
stands the maixet cross, bearing the date of 1642, and 
surmounted by the unicorn of the Scottish arms with 
mallet and rose. It seems to have replaced an older cross 
of some sanctity, which was destroyed in 1604. A 
patch of land, called * the Ckirse Rig/ in a field near the 
town, is held by the proprietor on the condition of his 
keeping the cross in repair. Another cross, which 
anci^uy stood on a spot about ^ mile to the W, bore 
the name of the High Cross, which it has bequeathed 
to the modem suburb around its site. The so-called jail 
has long ceased to be used for that purpose, and the lower 
part is now a store for the victual feu-duties payable by 
the Duke of Buccleugh's vassals, while the upper is occa- 
sionally used as a public hall. It stands on the site of an 
older jail, on a stone of which, that is still preserved, 
there is sculptured one of those ansgrams that wore from 
two to three centuries ago somewhat common, viz. : — a 
mason's 'mell' and a 'rose,' representing the name of the 
place. In an old gabled house, bearing the date of 1635, 
which projected into the street opposite the Eins's Arms 
Hotel, but which is now demolished, General Leslie 
slept on the night before the battle of Philiphauoh. A 
suspension bridge (1826) for foot-passengers crosses the 
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Tweed to the N of the town, behind and a little below the 
Weirhill, and connects Melrose with Gattonside. The 
parish church, a plain and indeed somewhat ugly build- 
ing, with a spire and clock, was erected in 1810, and 
stands on a rising ^und— tlie Weirhill proper, the 
Weir beinff behind it — ^in the Weirhill suburb. The 
Free church, which stands on the same eminence, is a 
handsome building in the Early English style, with a 
well proportioned spire, and containing 550 sitting 
The U. P. and Congregational churches ciul for no special 
notice. The former, which was built at High Cross in 
1872 to replace a small bam-like structure in the town, 
contains 500 sittings ; the latter contains 250 sittings. 
Trinity Episcopal church, in the western part'of Weirhul, 
was built in 1849 after designs by Sir Geoiffe Gilbert 
Scott It is a tasteful building in the Eurly En^ish style, 
with a good eastern window and a stone pulpit It con- 
tains 175 sitting The cemetery is to the S of the 
Free church. The Corn Exchange, in the market 
place, was erected in 1862-63, after designs by Cousin, 
at a cost of about £3000, and is a large handsome struc- 
ture, serving not only for sales and similar purposes, 
but also for lectures, concerts, and public meetings. 
The hall has accommodation for 500 people. The public 
schools have been already noticed under the parish. The 
water-works belong to a joint-stock company (1838), and 
the water, which is very pure, is obtained from springs 
on the EQdon Hills. Tne reservoir has a capacity of 
about 85, 000 gallons. Gas is also supplied by apoint-stodc 
company (1836) ; and the draina^ s^em, which is by no 
means complete, and does not include the whole of the 
town, was carried out by voluntary assessment There are 
now no industries, but the place vras long famous for the 
manufacture of a fabric called Melrose-land linen, for 
which there was a demand in London as weU as in 
foreign countries. So early as 1668 the weavers were 
incorporated under a seal-of-cause from John, Earl of 
Hadmngton, the superior of the buigh, and for a con- 
siderable period preceding 1766 the quantity of linen 
stamped averaged annuaUy between 28,000 and 24,000 
yards, valued at upwards of £2500. Towards the end 
of last century, however, the manufacture rapidly de- 
clined, and long ago became quite extinct Cotton- 
weaving for the manufacturers ofGlasgow which followed 
had a short period of success, but soon also became 
extinct A bleachfield for linen, which still gives name 
to a s{>ot on the W slope of the Weir Hill, was also tried 
but failed, and even the woollen trade, so singularlv 
prosperous in some of the other Border towns, though 
triea, proved also a failure. 

Melrose, under the abbey, was a bnrffh of regality ; 
but in 1609, when the Abbey and lands were erected 
into a temporal lordship, it was made a buigh of barony, 
which status it still retains. There is a baron-bailie 
appointed by the present superior, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, but there are no buign courts and no burgh 
property, income, or expenditure. An ancient lair, 
held in spring, adled Eier or Scarce-Thursday fair, was 
long a famous carnival season ; but afterwards became 
merely a business market, and then died out altogether. 
The weekly com and eeneral market is on Monday: 
fairs for hiring are held, for hinds on the first Monday 
of March, for young men and women on the first Mon- 
day of May and the first Monday of November, and for 
harvest hands on the first Monday of August ; for cattle 
and horses on the first Wednesday of June and 22 
Nov., unless that day fedl on Saturdav, Sunday, 
or Monday, and then on the Tuesdav following; for 
lambs — the largest fair in the Border counties--on 
12 Aug., unless that day be a Saturday, Sunday, or 
Monday, and then on the Tuesday following ; and for 
ewes and other stock on the Saturday after the first 
Tuesday of October. These markets nave now, how- 
ever, almoet disappeared, owing to the establishment of 
weekly cattle sales at Newtown St Boswells. 

The town has a head post office, with money order, 
savings' bank, insurance, and telegraph departinents: 
brancnes of the British linen Comf>any and Royal 
banks, agencies of 15 insurance companies, and 6 hotels. 
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A justice of peace court is held on the first Wednesday 
of every month, and sheriff small debt courts on the 
Saturdays after the second Monday of February and 
May, after the first Monday of September, ana after 
the second Monday of December. Among the miscel- 
laneous institutions are two boarding schools for 
voung ladies, a masonic hall, a public librarv, 
bowling, curling, and cricket clubs, a company of riiie 
volunteers, a horticultural and floral society, a branch 
of the Bible Society, and a branch of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The 
members of the masonic lodge (St John's — not, however, 
in connection with the Grand Lodge) have, every year, on 
St John's Eve, a torchlight procession round the abbey, 
and on Fastem's E'en a football match between the 
married and unmarried men of the town is kept up 
along the main street from early afternoon till evening. 
Pop. of town (1841) 893, (1861) 1141, (1871) 1405, 
(1881) 1550, of whom 913 were females. Houses (1881) 
821 inhabited, 15 vacant, 7 building. 

The Abbey of Mklrosb, which is the great centre of 
attraction in tiie town, stands on low level ground to 
the E, almost midway between the Eildons and the 
Tweed. Coming in succession to the Columban establish- 
ment already noticed, but moved to a better site, it was 
founded by David I. in 1136, the monks, who were of 
the Cistercian order, having been brought from Rievale 
in Yorkshire. To tiiem, and ' to their successors, for a 
perpetual possession,' David mnted 'the lands of 
MeutM, and the whole laud of Eldune, and the whole 
land of Demwic . . , all the fruits,fand pasture, 
and timber in my land, and in the forest of Selkirk and 
Traquhair, and between Gala and Leadir Water, besides 
both the fishery on the Tweed everywhere, on their side 
of the river as on mine, and ... in addition, the 
whole land and pasture of Galtuneside.' The original 
buildings were not finished till 1146, in which year, on 
28 Jnlv, the church was, with great solemnity, con- 
secrated and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Malcolm 
lY. confirmed the grants of his predecessor, and added 
fresh lands, as aw> did William the Lyon, in whose 
reign the monastic possessions increased greatly by gifts 
from the king, from Alan, his steward, and from the 
powerful family of De MoreviUe ; and Laurence, Abbot 
of Melrose, was one of those who, along with the king, 
swore fealty to Henry II. at York in 1175. Standing 
near the border, the Abbey could hardly fail to figure 
in many of the historical transactions of this troublous 
time. It was in its chapter-house that the Yorkshire 
barons, united against ^ing John, swore fealty to 
Alexander II. in 1215. In 1295 Edward I. gave formal 
protection to its monks» and in 1296, while resting at 
Berwick, after the apparent general submission of Scot- 
land to his usurpation, he issued a writ ordering a 
restitution to them of all the property they had lost in 
the preceding struggle. In 1321 or 1322 the original 
structure was burned by the English under Edwanf II., 
and probably reduced to a state of entire ruin, while 
William de Peebles, the abbot, and a number of the 
monks were killed. This led to a srant from King 
Bobert I., in 1326, of £2000, to be obtained from his 
wards, reliefe, maritages, escheats, fines, etc., in the 
sheriffdom of Boxbursh, and to be applied to the re- 
building of the chur<m. The sum was a large one for 
that time, and the whole amount was not realised till 
long after. In 1329, a few months before his death, 
Robert wrote a letter tp his son David, requesting that 
his heart should be buried at Melrose, and commending 
the monastery and the church to his successor's especial 
&vour — ^favour which was certainly civen, for so late as 
1369 we find David renewing his father's gift. It is to 
this grant that we owe a considerable part of the present 
builcung. The community, too, einoyed the favour of 
some of the English kings, no less than that of its own 
native monarchs, for in 1828 Edward lU. ordered the 
restoration to the abbey of pensions and lands which it 
had held in England, and which had been seized by 
Edward II. In 1334 the same monarch cranted a pro- 
tection to Melrose in common with the other abbeys o( 
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tho Scottish border ; in 1841 ho came here from New- 
castle to spend Christmas ; and in 1848 he issued a writ, 
*deterri8 liberandis abbati de Meanrose,' ordering the 
fliying-iip of certain lands to the abbot In 1878, 
Icichfud II., following the example of Edward, a^in 
renewed the protection, but his fruitless expedition into 
Scotland in 1885 so exasperated him, that, in that year, 
after spending a ni^ht in the Abbey, he caused it to be 
burned. His conscience would, however, seem to have 
troubled him on the subject, for four years afterwards 
the monks were indemnified for the damage he did 
them by the grant of two shillings on each of 1000 
sacks of wool exported by them from Berwick — a privi- 
lege revoked, however, in 1890, in consequence of an 
enort to export 200 sacks more than the fixed number. 
Notwithstanding these many disasters the place in- 
creased in wealth and architectural splendour, and it 
was not till the more severe damage and dilapidations 
that befel it during the reigns of Henrv VIII., Edward 
YI. , and Elizabeth, that ruin began finally to impend. In 
1544 the Engli^ penetrated to Melrose, destroyed a 

Ct part of the Abbey, and defaced the tombs of the 
glases ; and in 1545 they agun, under the leader- 
ship of Lord Evers and Sir Brian Latoun, returned 
to the work of pillage, and on their retreat tho 
Earl of Angus and Scott of Buccleuch avenged 
the ravaged country and the defaced tombs at the battle 
of Ancrtth Moor. The Reformation was rapidly 
approachinff, and though donations were given by 
various individuals for rebuilding, the Abbey never 
recovered the damage then suffered. In 1641 James Y. 
obtained from the Pope the Abbevs of Melrose and 
Kelso to be held in commendam by his illeffitimate son 
James, who died in 1658. In 1560 all the 'abbacie' 
was annexed to the Crown without power of alienation, 
but this was altered bv subsequent Acts of Parliament, 
and in 1566 Queen Mary granted the lands to James, 
Earl of Bothwell. On his forfeiture in 1568 they again 
reverted to the Crown, and were, by James VI., at the 
instigation of the Earl of Morton, bestowed in com- 
menoam on James Douglas, second son of William 
Douglas of Loch Leven. Douglas took down part of 
the walls to build for himself the house whicn still 
stands to the N of the cloisters, and which bears the 
date 1590 ; but in 1606 the commendator resigned the 
monastery, with all its pertinents, into the hands of the 
king, to be erected into a temporal lordship, in favour 
of William, Earl of Morton, in 1608 the resignation 
was repeated, but Avithout qualification, the property to 
be disposed of as ' his hienes sail think exf^edient,' and 
so, in 1609, the lands were, with some exceptions, erected 
into a lordship in favour of Sir John Ramsay, who had 
assisted King James at the time of the Gowrie con- 
spiracy, and who had already, in 1606, been rewarded 
with the title of Viscount Haddington. He died, 
without iasue, in 1625, and the estates reverted to the 
Crown. Sir Thomas Hamilton, a celebrated lawyer, 
familiarly known as Tam o' the Cowgate, who had, in 
1619, been created Earl of Melroee, and who afterwards 
changed that title for that of Earl of Haddington, 
eventually obtained the Abbey and the greater part of 
its domains, and, in more recent times, he has been 
succeeded in the splendid heritage by the family of 
Buccleuch. 

The monks of this abbey were the first Cistercians who 
obtained footing in ScoUand, and they always held the 
foremost place among their order throughout the king- 
dom. In their earlier days they seem to have been frugal 
and industrious, careful of their rights in oppoeition to 
the neighbouring barons,* diligent m the cultivation of 

* ICany aoooante have been preserved of their quarrels with their 
nelcrhbours. 8o long and pertinacious wu the oontest between 
them and the peoplein the vale of Gala Water— then called Wedale 
— aboat pannage and paeturaffe, that in 1184 a formal settlement, 
known as 'the Peace of Wedale/ was made by l?niliam the Lyon, 
aasisted by his biahope and barons ; and even this does not seem 
to have been finally snccesrfol, for in 1200 we again find that John 
of Edenham, the abbot, and many of the brethren were excom- 
mnnicated for violating the Peace of Wedale, attacking some houses 
of the Bishop of St Andrewi^ and slaying one eodesiaBtlc and 
wounding others. 
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their land, in their attention to the building of the 
church and monastery, and in thepromotion of such 
arts as were known at the time. Etow they had fallen 
off before the period of the Reformation is seen in the 
efforts made for their reform during the 15th century 
by Innocent VIII., and in the 16th century by the 
general chapter at Cisteauz, even if we do not accept as 
necessarily true the declaration of the old words of 
Oiilashiels: — 

' The monks of Melrose made gude kail. 

On Fridays when they ftoted ; 
They wanted neither beef nor ale 
As long as their neighboun' lasted.' 

The regard in which thev were held by Bruce and his 
successors was probably due to the fact that, although 
exempted by charters and by custom from rendering 
military service to the Crown, yet they fought under 
James the Steward of Scotland during the war of the 
Succession, and again under Walter the Steward, in 
strenuous support of the infant prince David Bruce. 
Thus during the invasion of Edward II. in 1822, when 
Doufflas and his band were in the neighbouring forest, 
watcninff for an opportunity to molest the English, he 
was, with a picked body of men, admitted within the 
precinct of Melrose, whence, according to Barbour, 

'A rycht sturdy frer he sent 
With out the yate thalr come to se.* 

And the friar, 'all stout, derff, and hardv,' set forth 
accordinglv in somewhat warlike array, ror although 
' hys mekill hud helyt haly ' was all ' the armur that he 
on him had,' yet 

'Apon a stalwui horss he rad. 
And in his hand he had a sper.' 

When the scout gave the signal, Douglas rushing out 
beat back this English advanced guani, and Barbour 
makes the English return home again ; but Fordoun 
says that it was in revenge for this tnat Edward burned 
the abbey in 1322, slew many of the monks, and pro- 
fanely carried off the silver pix. Declarations were 
afterwards made by both Stewai'ds, and subsequently 
confirmed by the Duke of Albany on the day of the 
Feast of James the Apostle in 1408, that the military 
service of the monks, having been rendered by the 
special grace of the abbot and convent, and not in terms 
of any duty they owed to the Crown, should not be 
reffarded as any precedent for their future conduct 

The only part of the buildings that now remains is 
the ndn of the church, which, though it wants the 
dignity of Elgin Cathedral, is yet, from its richness 
and symmetry, one of the finest pieces of architecture in 
Scotland. ' in some buildings, says Dr Hill Burton, 
writing in Billings' Baranicu and Bcelesiastieal Antu 
quUies qf Scotland, * the plan is massive, and the decora- 
tions, as if in contrast to it, li^ht and rich ; in others a 
building comparatively meagre is enriched by the massive- 
ness of the decorations, but here the art both of the 
designer and the decorator — whether the same person or 
different — ^has been employed tq the utmost in divesting 
the material of its natural character of ponderosity, and 
rearing high overhead a fane such as aerial beings might 
be sujjposea to create with the most ductile and deb'cate 
material ; ' and he goes on to compare some of the archi- 
tectural featureswitn those of the cathedrals at Strasbourg 
and Antwerp. The style is generally given as Perpen- 
dicular, but, as the same writer points out, after the war 
of Independence, Scottish art agrees with Continental and 
not with English types, and in no ecclesiastical building 
in Scotland will the depressed four centre arch, charac- 
teristic of the true Perpendicular, be found. The 
ogee canopy or hood, which is its counterpart, is 
to be found at Melrose, but the arch it surmounts 
is purely Pointed. How carefully and with what con- 
scientious regard for the dignity and worth of labour the 
craftsmen toued, is shown by the beauties only discover- 
able on dose examination, and by finding details high 
up in air as well finished as if they were where they 
could be constantly looked at The monastery buildings 
stood to the N and NW of the church, but they ar« 
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entirely gone, and nothing can now be ascertained as to 
their extent A large portion of them most haye been 
removed to provide materials for the house that Com- 
meudator Douglas erected in 1590, and subsequently the 
walls were, no doubt, used pretty much as a quarry for 
whosoever chose. The stones of the vaulted roof con- 
structed over part of the nave in 1618 were obtained from 
the same source, as were also those of the old town lail, 
and materials for repairs at the mills and sluices — and in- 
deed there is an old tradition that there is not a house in 
the village but has in it stones taken from the monastery. 
The author of the Monastic Annals of Temotdale speaKs 
of a lofty building of excellent masonry that was taken 
down in 1695, and says it was supposed to have been 
the bakehouse, as ' it contained several well-constructed 
ovens, one over another in the different stories.' He 
also mentions as having then been laid bare, ' a vaulted 
passage or drain, of such dimensions that two or three 
persons might easily walk in it abreast,' and passing 
underground from this place to several other parts of the 
convent Milne, who was parish minister, and whose 
Account of Melrose was published in 1743, says that the 
whole buildings were enclosed by a high wall about a 
mile in circuit, and describes bases of pillars and other 
traces of a building to the NE of the church. This was 
probably the chapterhouse. 

The Dresent rums of the church are evidently, in the 
main, tnose of the building erected in 1822, though there 
have been many subsequent alterations, and indeed the 
windows and upper walls to the £ are probably sub- 
sequent to the English devastation in 1885, while portions 
may date even as late as 1505. We have already seen 
that the building suffered great damage during Hertford's 
invasions, and uie Beformation happening very shortly 
thereafter, there was no opportunity for the monks to 
repair it before they had to quit altogether. Far from 
a centre of population, no actual harm seems to have 
been done to it, as to some of the other buildings of the 
Old Church, in the actual progress of the Beformation ; 
but after its desertion by its inmates, and its partial 
destruction, wind and weather probably did still more 
injury. In 1618, when part of the nave came to be used 
as a parish church, the roof had to be closed up by the 
unsightly vault of modem masonry that extends from 
the crossing some 60 feet westward!* A great number 
of the stone images of saints which filled the numerous 
niches that adorn the walls, were left untouched till 
1649, when they were almost all thrown down and 
destroyed, why or by whose order is not known. 

The church is cruciform, and stands £ and W, the 
total len^ in that direction being 258 feet while the 
breadth is 79 feet. The transepts measure 180 feet 
from N to S, and are 44 feet wide, while the one wall of 
the square central tower that is still standing is 84 feet 
high. The nave has had an aisle on each side, and to the 
S of the south aisle there are eight small chapels separated 
one from another by walls. The line of the pillars sup- 
porting the arches dividing the nave from the aisles has 
been continued by other two columns on each side, along 
the sides of the choir, to the chancel and lady chapel. 
Of these the two to the W, of which only the bases now 
remain, supported the £ wall of the centre tower, and 
in a line with these a row of pillars has run along from 
N to S, separatinff the transepts from, £ of the S tran- 
sept, the chapel of St Bridget, and, £ of the N transept, 
the chapel of St Stephen. Square projections from 
these, at the N£ and SjB angles of the choir, have also 
formed chapels. Except at the comer of tiiat to the 
N£, the walls of the transepts, chancel, and chapels are 
still pretty entire, and several of the slender flyinff 
buttresses remain. Of the pillars between the aisle ana 
nave only the four next the nave now remain, and along 
these the elaborate groining of the roof over the S aisle 
is intact. On the ]n side of the nave the bases of three 

* When the present parish church was built in 1810, it was in- 
tended that UuB vaulting should be removed, as well as the modcra 
wall at the W end of it ; but as this wovXd have given increased 
play to yfind. It was thought better, in the interests of the delicate 
tzaoery of the E and S windows^ to allow it to remain. 



pillars farther W are visible, while the nave itself is 
covered over by the unsightly 17th century arching 
already noticed. A small doorway, opening off the a 
aisle, is the 'steel-clenched postern door' by which Scott 
in the Lay of the Last Minstrel makes t^e old monk 
introduce William of Deloraine to the church. It leads 
out into the space where the cloisters have been, where, 
on the walls, there are a number of false Gothic arches 
of great beauty. The carving of the omaments of these 
is particularly well preserved and beautiful. ' There is 
one cloister in particular,' says Lockhart, 'along the 
whole length of which there mns a comice of flowers 
and plants, entirely unrivalled, to my mind, by any- 
thing elsewhere extant. I do not say in Gothic archi- 
tecture merely, but in any architecture whatever. Boses 
and lilies, and thistles, and ferns, and heaths, in all 
their varieties, and oak leaves and ash leaves, and a 
thousand beautiful eOiapes besides, are chiselled with 
such inimitable truth and such grace of nature, that 
the finest botanist in the world comd not desire a better 
hortus siccus, so far as they go.' The roof is quite gone, 
but there are holes alon^ the walls for the beams. The 
carving of the doorway itself that leads into the cloister 
is particularly worthy of notice for its exquisite under- 
cutting. Over the chancel and lady chapel the beauti- 
ful groining remains, and in the wall, aoove the site of 
the high altar, are the remains of the tracery— still 
pretty entire— of the beautiful £ window where Scott 
has described the moon as shining 

* Through slender ahafte of shapely stone. 

By f ollaged tracery combined ; 
Thou would'st have thought some fairy's hand, 
Twixt poplars straight, the osier wand. 

In many a freakish knot^ had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And duuuced the willow-wreaths to stone.' t 

This window, which is 36 feet high and 16 wide, has 
five muHions each 8 inches wide, with transoms, and 
interwoven towards the top with very li^ht and elegant 
tracery. With this window is here associated the legend 
connected in most of the other old ecclesiastical build- 
ings with some of the pillars (see Roslin). Immediately 
beneath the site of the high altar is the resting-place of 
the heart of Robert Bmce, and to the S of it is a dark- 
coloured slab of polished encrinital limestone, said to 
mark the grave of Alexander II., who was buried near 
the high altar in 1249. Other authorities, however, 
maintain that it marks the burial-place of St Waltheof t 
or Waldeve, who was the second aobot of the monastery 
founded by King David, and that it is the slab placed 
here by Ingram, Bishop of Glasgow (1164-74) who came 
to Melrose, according to the Chronica de MaUros, to 
open the grave after Waltheof had been buried for 
twelve years, and found the body inperfect preservation. 
Scott makes the old monk and William of Deloraine 
seat themselves on it while waiting till the exact moment 
for opening the tomb of Michael Scott should arrive. 

t The description of Melrose by moonlight^ with which the 
second canto of the Lay qf the Last Min»trd commences, is now 
generally admitted to have been purely imaginaiy. Some of the 
details, u real, could only have been described by one who had 
been actually about the building at nighty and this in Scott's case 
does not seem to have been so. Old John Bower who was so long 
the keeper of the abbey always stouUv maintained that Scott 
never got the key from him at night, and so oould never possibly 
have been about the ruin by moonlight, and the 'grreat wizard' 
is said himself to have once appended to the lines the additional 
ones— somewhat apocryphal :— 

* Then go and muse with deepest awe 

On what the writer never saw, 
Who would not wander *neath the moon 
Tb see what he could see at noon.' 
Moore indeed maintahied that Soott was much too practical a man 
to go poking about the ruins by moonlight. Bower himself is 
said in dark nights to have acoommodated poetry-struck visitori 
by means of auintem set on the end of a pole. Latterly he even 
preferred his double tallow-candle to the moon itself. ' It does na 
licht up a' the Abbey at aince, to be sure,' he would say, ' but 
then you can shift it aboot, and show the auld ruin bit by bit, 
whiles the moon only shines on one side.' 

t 8t Waltheof was a son of the wife of David L by her first 
husband, Simon, Earl of Huntingdon, and so the grandson of 
Siwaid, Saxon Count of Northumberland. 
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The cliancel was also the burial-place of the Donptlases, 
and tombs are pointed out said to be those of William 
Douglas, the Dark Knight of Liddesdale— whose murder 
of Sir Alexander Ramsay (see Hermitaoe) and subse- 
quent death in Ettrick Forest at the hands of his own 
chief, William, Earl of Douglas, are well known — and of 
James, second Earl of Douglas, the hero of Otterbum. The 
Douglas tombs were all defaced by Sir Ralph, afterwards 
Lord, Evers in 1544, and after the battle of Ancrum, 
Evers himself was buried here, his tomb being pointed 
out in the comer chapel just outside the chanceL Here 
also is a slab covering the grave pointed out by John 
Bower the elder as uie place that Scott had in mind 
when describing the burial-place of the 'wondrous 
Michael Scott' It is doubtful, however, whether Scott 
had any particular grave in view, and it is of course un- 
necessary to point out that the tomb here can have no 
connection whatever with the real Sir Michael, whose 
introduction into the Lay at that date is merely a niece 
of poetical licence (see Balweabib). At the northern 
end of the K transept a small doorway leads into the 
sacristy in which is the tombstone of Johanna, Queen 
of Alexander II., with the inscription Hicjacet Johanna 
d. R088, Higher up is a door which has been reached 
by a flight of steps, and which has probably led to the 
dormitory. The threshold of this doorway is formed 
by a part of a very old tombstone: the steps were 
removed in 17S0. Higher up in the wall still is a small 
circular window, said to represent a crown of thorns. 
The arches here seem to oe those from which the 
description in the Lay has been taken : — 

' The darken'd roof rose high aloof 
On pillan lofty, and Uffht and small ; 
The key-stone that locked eadi ribbed aisle 
Was a fleur-de-lys, or a ouatre-feuiUe ; 
The eorbells were carvea grotesque and grim, 
And the pillars, with duster'd shafts so Uim, 
With base and capital flourish'd around, 
Seem'd bundles ox lances which garlands had bound.' 

On the W side, in elevated niches, are statues repre- 
senting St Peter with his book and keys, and St Paul 
with a sword. In the S transept part of the groined 
roof still remains. In the W wait is a small door giving 
access to the triforium passages. Over the centre is a 
shield bearing a pair of compasses and fleurs-de-lis in 
reference to the profession and native country of the 
designer. Beside it is the inscription in old English 
letter ; — 

'Sa gays ye compas evyn about 

■a truth and laute do. but donte. 

behaulde to ye hende q Johne Morro.' 

Higher up to the left is also the following in similar 
characters: — 

' John Morow sum tym calllt 
was I and bom in Paiysse 
certainly and had in kepyng 
al mason werk of Santan- 
drays ye hye kirk of Olas- 
gw Melros and Faslay of 
Nyddsdayll and of Galway. 
I pray to God and Hari bath 
and sweet Sanct John keep this haly klrfc 
fra skaith.' 

This is the division of lines as given on the stone. A 
slight alteration converts the inscription into the rude 
rhyme which no doubt it was meant to be. The upper 
part of the S wall is occupied by a very flue window, 
24 feet high and 16 wide, with five lights and ela- 
borate wheel tracery over ; beneath the window is a 
doorway. On the outside the window is surmounted by 
nine niches, of which the centre one, which is highly 
wrought, is said to have contained an imaffe of Christ. 
The eight others and four more on the side buttresses 
held ngures of the Apostles. Over the doorway is a 
figure supposed to be that of John the Baptist, so placed 
that the eye is directed upwards as if to the fi^re of 
Christ above, and bearing a scroll with the inscription, 
Eceefiliui Dei, Beneath this is a shield with the royal 
arms of Scotland. The pedestals and canopies of the 
niches on the buttresses are richly carved. One of the 
pedestals on the W is supported by a monk bearing a 
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scroll with the inscription, En venii Jet, 9eq. eessabU 
umira, and one on the £ by a monk having a scroll in- 
scribed Pasnu e. q. ipse voluit. Over the E window there 
are also niches, some of which contain broken statuettes. 
That over the centre of the window has two sittine 
fibres with open crowns, said to represent David I. ana 
his queen Matilda. There are many more of these 
niches on the S side, and in connection with a fine one, 
containing a statue of the Viigin holding the infant 
Jesus in her arms, Milne relates a tradition, how, when 
the person employed to destroy the statues in 1649 
strucK at this one his first blow knocked off the head of 
the infant, which, in its fall, struck his arm and per- 
manently disabled him, so that neither he nor any one 
else cared to recommence the work of destruction.* 
Some of the gargoyles are curious, and one— a pig 
playing on the bagpipe, close to the niche just men- 
tioned — ^has acquired some celebritv. 

Of the eight chapels to the S of the south aisle the five 
farthest to the E are roofed ; the others are now open. 
Each of them is lit b^ a finely traceried window, and in 
the waU of each is a piscina. In the one next the transept 
is a stone inscribed ' Orate pro anima fnt Petre aerarii.' 
In the third is a monument to David Fletcher, minister 
of Melrose, who, on the establishment of Episcopacy, 
was made Bishop of Argyll. The others have long been 
used as the burial-places of the Pringles of Whitebank 
and Galashiels. Another branch of the Pringle family 
had their burpng-place, near the cloister door, marked 
bv the simple inscription ' Heir lyis the race of the hous 
of Zair.' Few of the stones in the churchyard round 
the church call for particular notice. That of John 
Knox, minister of Melrose, has been already noticed. 
Sir David Brewster (1781-1868), who died at Allerly, in 
the parish of Melrose, is buried under the fifth window 
counting from the W end of the nave. Near the SE 
comer of the churchyard is the stone erected by Scott — 
with an inscription written by himself — over the grave 
of Tom Purdie, Ions; his forester, favourite, and general 
manager at Abbotstord. On a small red tombstone in 
the SE, without date but evidently more than 200 years 
old, is the inscription : — 

' The earth goeth 
on the earth 
glistrinff like 

The earth goes to 
the earth sooner 
then it wold ; 
The earth boilds 
on the earth cast* 
les and towers : 
The earth says to 
the earth all shaU 
be oars. 

This was, in 1853, published in Notes and Queries as an 
epigram bv Sir Walter Scott, but this was soon contra- 
dicted. Inscriptions differing but little from it are 
found in several English churchyards, and the original 
lines probably date from the time of Edward III. (see 
Wheler's History and Antiquities of Stratford-upon- 
Avon), 

The ruins were repaired in 1822 at the expense of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and under the superintendence of 
Sir Walter Scott. Washington Irving nas charged the 
latter with having carried off ' morsels from the ruins 
of Melrose Abbey to be incorporated in Abbotsford ; 
but in reality what Irving saw was probably a number 
of the plaster casts of various ornaments that were made 
at this time. The proprietor cares diligently for the 
ruins, and makes repairs whenever necessary. The 
abbey has been painted or drawn by almost every 
eminent British landscape painter from Turner down- 
wards, and has been and is every year visited by a 
very large number of visitors. Bums, who came here 

* This 'miracle' is said to have been talked of at Rome, with the 
additional marvel that the man— known as ' Stumpy Thomson '— 
was dragi^ ig^ominiously to his nave at a horse's heels. This 
last circumstance is so far true ttiat, the individual in question 
liaving died during a severe snowstorm, his ooflln was dragged to 
the church>-ard on a horse sledge. 
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in 1787 duriog his Border tour, a little before his time in 
admiration of Gothic architecture as in so many other 
things, calls it * that far-famed glorious ruin/ and yet 
he must have seen part of it when it was by no means 
at its best. *0n opening the door,' says Grose, or 
rather Mr Hutchinson for him, • it is not to be ex- 
pressed the disagreeable scene which presents itself ; the 
place is filled with stalls, in the disposition of which 
irregularity idone seems to have been studied ; some are 
raised on upright beams, as scaffolds, tier above tier ; 
others supported against the walls and pillars ; no two 
are alike in form, height, or magnitude ; the same con- 
fusion of little and great, high and low, covers the floor 
with pews ; tiie lights are so obstructed that the place 
is as dsrk as a vault ; the floor is nothing but the damp 
earth; nastiness and irregularity possess the whole 
scene.' Dorothy Wordsworth, who visited Melrose 
with her brother during their Scottish tour of 1808, 
when they were guided over the ruins by Scott himself, 
makes similar reference to the want of neatness about 
the church, and indeed she seems to have thought the 
ruin overrated. It 'is of considerable extent, but 
unfortunately it is almost surrounded by insignificant 
houses, so that when you are close to it you see it 
entirely separated from many rural objects ; and even 
when viewed from a distance the situation does not 
seem to be particularly happy, for the vale is broken 
and disturbed and the abbey at a distance from the 
river, so that you do not look upon them as companions 
to each other.' This is somewhat captious, but it is 
probably a vague expression of the disappointment felt 
by most on a first visit to the pUce. This disappoint- 
ment is an undoubted fact, thouffh why it shomd exist 
it is more difficult to say. Possibly it may partly arise 
from too great expectations, but probably more from 
the surroundings and the heavy and ungainly 17th 
century vaulting of the nave. It is only by closer study 
and familiarity with all the beautiful details— quite lost 
in a general first view — that the feeling is removed. 

The Queen visited the Abbey in 1867, during her 
stay with the Duke of Boxburghe at Floors (Sistle. 
The visit is thus described in More Leaves Jrom the 
J<mmal of a Life in the Highlands ;— ' We went b^ the 
side of the EUdon Hills, nast an immense railway 
viaduct, and nothing could be prettier than the road, 
llie position of Melrose is most picturesque, surrounded 
by woods and hills. The little village, or rather town, 
oiHeiDstead, which we passed through just before coming 
to MeiroUf is very narrow and steep. We drove straight 
up to the Abbey through the grounds of the Duke of 
Bucclench's agent, and got out and walked about the 
ruins, which are indeea very fine, and some of the 
arohitecture and carving in beautiful preservation. 
David I., who is described as a "sair Saint," originally 
buUt it, but the Abbey, the ruins of which are now 
standing, was built in the fifteenth century. We saw 
where, under the high altar, Bobert Bruce's heart is 
supposed to be buried ; also the tomb of Alexander II., 
ano^of the celebrated wizard, Michael Scott. Beference 
is made to the former in some lines of Sir Walter Scott's, 
in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, which describes this 
Border country : — 

" They sat them down on a marble stone ; 
A Scottish monarch slept below." 

And then when Deloraine takes the book from the dead 
wizard's hand, it says — 

" He thonght, as he took It, the dead man frowned.*' 
Most truly does Walter Scott say — 

"If thon wonldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Oo visit it by the pole moonlight." 

It looks very ghostlike, and reminds me a little of 
Holyrood Chapel. We walked in the churehyard to 
look at the exterior of the Abbey, and then re-entered 
our carriages.' 

See also Milne's Description of the Parish of Melrose 
(1748); Grose's AntiquUies of Scotland (1791); Bower's 
JDesaiption of the Abbeys of Melrose (Kelso, 1818) ; Mor. 



ton's Monastic Annals of Teviofdale (1832) ; Chronica 
de Mailros (Bannatyne Club, 1835) ; Liber Sanete Marie 
de Metros (Bannatyne Club, 1837) ; Scott's Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Monastery, and -4 bbot; Washington Irving's 
Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey; Mrs H. B. Stowes 
Sunny Memories of Many Lands ; Billings' Baronial and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland (Edlnb. 1852) ; J. 
D. Wade's History of St Mary's Abbey, Melrose, etc 
(Edinb. 1861); and F. Pinches' The Abbey Church of 
Melrose, Scotland (Lond. 1879). 

Melaatter, a mansion in Walls parish, Hoy island, 
Orkney, at the head of Longhope Bay, 18 miles SW of 
Kirkwall. Its owner, John George Moodie-Heddle, 
Esq. (b. 1844 ; sue. 1869), holds 50,410 acres, valued at 
£3527 per annum. 

Melvieh, a scattered villagiB in Reay parish, Sutherland, 
on the left side of the moutii of the ualladale, near tho 
head of a small bay, 17 miles W by S of Thurso. It 
has a post and telegraph office under Thurso, a good 
inn, and a public schooL Immediately NNW is the 
fishing-village of Portskerra. Pop. of the two villages 
(1871) 414, (1881) 646, of whom 259 were in Melvich.— 
Ord. Swr,, 8h. 116, 1878. 

HelTllle Gartle. the seat of Viscount Melville, in 
Lasswade parish, Edinburffhshire, on the North Esk's 
left bank, 1 mile NNE of Lasswade village and li W by 
N of Eskbank station near Dalkeith. Built in 1786 from 
designs by John Playfair, it is a castellated three-story 
edifice of fair white stone, with round comer towere and 
two-story wings. The grounds are of great beauty. 
'Melville's beechy grove' is celebrated in Sir Walter 
Scott's Orey Brother; and 11 of its beeches, 9 of its oaks, 
are described in Trans. Highl. and Ag. Soc. for 1881 as 
among the ' old and remarkable trees of Scotland. ' Mel- 
ville barony, originally called Male-ville, from Male, an 
Anglo-Norman baron, who was governor of Edinbui^h 
Castle in the reign of Malcolm I v., remained in posses- 
sion of his famuy till the time of Bobert II., when it 
passed by marriage to Sir John Ross of Hawkhbad. 
With his descendants, the Lords Boss, it continued till 
1705 ; and, bein^ afterwards purehased by David Rennie, 
it passed, by his daughter's marriage, to the eminent 
statesman Henry Dundas (1742-1811), who was created 
Viscount Melville in 1802. His grandson, Robert Dun- 
das, fourth Viscount (b. 1808 ; sue. 1876), holds 1158 
acres in Midlothian, valued at £3618 per annum. — Ord. 
Sur., sh. 32, 1857. See Lasswade, and John Small's 
OasUes and Mansions of the Lothians (Edinb. 1888). 

MelTlllA House, a four-story mansion of 1692, with ex- 
tensive and beautiftd grounds, in Monimail parish, Fife, 
3 miles N by W of Ladybank. It contains portraits 
of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, and Sir Alex- 
ander Leslie, General of the Covenanters, Field-Marshal 
of Sweden, and first Earl of lisven. Sir Robert Mel- 
ville (1527-1621), a distinguished diplomatist in the 
reigns of Mary and James VL, in 1616 was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Melville of Monimail; and George, 
fourth Lord Melville, who played an active part in tne 
Revolution times, in 1690 was created Earl of Melville 
— a title conjoined with that of Lev£N since 1713. At 
the death in 1860 of the eighth Earl of Leven, the estate 
— 2157 acres, of £3090 annual value—went to his eldest 
daughter. Lady Elizabeth Jane Leslie-Melville, who in 
1858 had married Thomas Cartwright, Esq. An ancient 
standing stone, 4 mile S W of the house, rises upwards of 
9 feet m>m the ground, and measures 6 feet in dreum- 
ference.— CM. Sur., shs. 48, 40, 1868-67. 

Hemsle, an estate, with a 17 th century mansion (a 
farmhouse now), in Rathen parish, NE Aberdeenshire, 4 
miles SSW of Fraserburgh. The estate, which belonged 
for more than three centuries to the Fraser family, was 
sold in the early part of the present century to Loid 
Saltoun. Tliree cairns stood on Memsie Moor, to the N 
of the mansion. One of them, now removed, had a con- 
siderable extent of vitrified base ; another, also removed, 
contained a peculiarly shaped ftmereal urn and a short 
iron-handled sword; whilst the third, still standing, 
rises to a height of 15 feet, and measures 60 feet in cir- 
cumference aw the base. — Ord. Sur., sh. 97, 1876. 
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a place, with a Free cbnrch, in Tannadice 
parish, Forfarshire, 5^ miles N£ of Kirriemuir. 

Memnoir, a hamlet and aparish of N£ Forfarshire. 
The hamlet lies 5 miles WNW of Brechin, under which 
it has a post office. 

The parish is bonnded NW by Lethnot, N£ by 
Stracathro, S by Brechin and Careston, and W by 
Feam. Its utmost length, from £ to W, is 6^ miles ; 
its utmost breadth, from N to S, is 8} miles ; and its 
area is 10,110^ acres, of which 10 are water. Paphrie 
Burn, coming in from Feam, first crosses a narrow wing 
of the interior, and then runs 2g miles east-north-east- 
ward along the Lethnot boundary to West Watbr, 
which itseff goes 9 furlongs along the rest of the northern 
boundary ; Cruick Water, coming in from the SW, 
winds 6| miles east-by-northward near to or along the 
southern boundary; and Menmuir Bum, rising 1^ 
mile NW of Menmuir hamlet, mns 4^ miles east-by- 
southward to Cruick Water. Along the last-named 
stream the surface declines to 200 feet above sea-level ; 
and thence it rises to 978 feet at White Caterthttn, 
943 at Brown Caterthun, 880 at the Hill of Menmuir, 
1009 at Manswom Rig, and 1679 at Peat Hill. The 
district S of the hills, comprising about one-haJf of the 
entire area, and forming part of Strathmore, lay mostly, 
till a comparativeljr recent period, in a marshy condition ; 
and, though retaining some patches of marshy ^und, is 
now nearly all of it well-reclaimed arable plam. The 
predominant rocks are greywacke and Old Red sand- 
stone. A neglected chalybeate serine on Balhall Farm 
was once in much repute. The soil of the lands adjacent 
to Cruick Water is sharp and gravelly, on the parts of 
the plain further K is loamy, and on the hill-slopes is 
deep sandy day. The chief antiquities are described in 
our article on the White and Brown Caterthitn. 
Balnahoon, noticed separately, is the only mansion ; 
but 4 proprietors hold each an annual value of more, 2 
of less, than £500. Menmuir is in the presbytery of 
Brechin and the synod of An^ and Meams ; the 
living ia worth £208. The parish church was erected 
in 1842. There is also a Free church ; and a public 
school, with accommodation for 118 children, had (1883) 
an average attendance of 89, and a grant of £93, Os. 6d. 
Valuation (1857) £5888, (1884) £7998, 18s. Pop. (1801) 
949, (1881) 871, (1861) 796, (1871) 761, (1881) 765.— 
Ord, Sur,, sh. 57, 1868. 

Menock Water. See Minnick. 

Manatrie, a villaee in the Clackmannanshire portion 
of Logie parish, 2 J miles W of Alva, 4 NW by N of 
Alloa, and 4} N£ of Stirling. It stands, 76 feet above 
aea'level, on the left bank of Menstrie Bum, at the 
southern base of the Ochils, with Dukmyat (1876 feet) 
to the NW, and Myreton HiU (1240) to the NE. Power- 
looms, for weaving Scotch blankets and other woollen 
goods, were introduced early in the present century ; and 
to the factory of Messrs Archibald the larger £lmbank 
Mill was added in 1864, which is worked by a steam- 
engine of 90 horse-power, and yearly consumes raw wool 
material to the value of £33,000. The Dolls or Glen- 
OCHIL Distillery (1760) stands 1 mile £S£ ; and Menstrie 
besides has a post and telegraph office, a station on the 
Alva branch (1863) of the North British, gasworks, an 
Established chapel of ease (1880), and a handsome pub- 
lic school (1876). A c^uaint old house in the village is 
pointed out as the birthplace of the poet Sir William 
Alexander (1580-1640), first Earl of Stirling, and also of 
Sir Ralpli Abercromby (1734-1801), the hero of Aboukir 
Bay. The beauty of the landscape is celebrated in the 
old-world rhyme, ascribed to a miller's wife, whom the 
fairies had sprited away — 

' Oh ! Alva woods are bonny, 
Tlllycoultfy hlUs are fair; 
But when I think o' the bonny braea o' Uenstrie, 
It maks my heart aye sair.' 

Pop. (1841) 618, (1861) 456, (1871) 668, (1881) 918, of 
whom 462 were females. Houses (1881) 186 inhabited, 
9 vacant, 1 building.— Orf. Swr., sh. 89, 1869. 

Menteith. See Mokteith. 

Mensiei. See Castle-Mekzibs. 
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M«iiii<m Bom, a rivulet of Tweedsmuir pariah, 8W 
Peeblesshire, running 4 miles north-westward to the 
Tweed, at a point 7 furlongs SSW of Tweedsmuir church. 

MerohistoiL See £dinbuboh. 

Mercbiston Hall, a mansion in Falkirk parish, Stir- 
lingshire, 1 mile WNW of the town. It was the birth- 
Elace of Admiral Sir Charles Napier (1786-1860), the 
ero of St Jean d'Acre.— Ord. Sur., sh. 31, 1867. 

Mercbistoa Hoom, a mansion in Kilbarchan parish, 
Renfrewshire, IJ mile NNW of Johnstone. 

MerUnch. See Inverness. 

HerUand Croas, an old monument in Eirkpatrick- 
Fleming parish, S£ Dumfriesshire, 2) miles WNW of 
^rkpatrick villajee. It comprises a base or socket 2^ 
feet h^h, and a sBghtly tapering octagonal pillar 9 feet 
high, and is supposed to commemorate a Master of Maz- 
w^ Warden of the Marches, who, after a victorious 
skirmish with the Duke of Albany and the £arl of Dong- 
las, was here assassinated in 1484.— Or(2. Sm., sh. 10, 
1864. 

MerUand, Looh, a lake on the mutual border of £d- 
drachillis and Lairg parishes, Sutherland, 4| miles NNW 
of Overscaig Inn on Loch Shin, and 21f NW of Lairg 
station. Lying 867 feet above sea-level, it extends 2} 
miles south-south-eastward ; has a maximum width of 
2i furlongs ; sends off its superfluence southward to 
Loch Griam, and through that to the head of Loch 
Shin ; and contains fine large red-fleshed trout— (Tni 
Sur,^ sh. 108, 1880. 

Merrick, a mountain near the northern border of 
Minnigaff parish, NW Kirkcudbrightshire, 18 miles N 
by W of Newton-Stewart. Rising to an altitude of 2764 
feet above sea-level, it is the highest summit in southern 
Scotland, ' while in the grandeur and desolation of its 
scenery, in its crags and precipices and deeply-scored 
gullies, it almost approaches the mountains of the 
North.'— Ord Sur., sh. 8, 1863. 

Merrystoii, West, a village in Old Monkland parish, 
Lanarkshire, close to £a8terhouse station, and d| miles 
W of Coatbridge. Pop. (1861) 627, (1871) 541, (1881) 
684. 

Uerse^ a district on the eastern part of the Scottish 
Border. In modem territorial arrangement it is the 
largest and most southerly of the tnree divisions of 
Berwickshire, and has been computed to comprise 
129,600 acres ; in loose popular phraseology it is the 
whole of Berwickshire, including both the Lammer- 
muir and Lauderdale districts; in proper topogra- 
phical nomenclature, based on strict reference to 
geographical feature, it is all the low country be- 
tween the Lammermuirs and the river Tweed, and 
includes all the Merse district of Berwickshire, with all 
the parts of Boxbui^hshire northward of the Tweed ; 
and in ancient political designation it was the entire 
champaign country between the Lammermuirs and the 
Cheviots, included all the lowlands of Teviotdale, and 
was redded as having Roxburgh town and castle for 
its capital. It forms, m anv view, the eastern pjart of 
what were formerly termed ' the marches ; ' was anciently 
called March, as being the most important part of the 
marches ; and gives the title of £arl of March to the 
£arl of Wemyss. The champaign portion of it, whether 
understood in the widest sense or restricted to Ber- 
wickshire, is the largest and richest tract of low 
country in Scotland ; admits some comparison with the 
champaign of the Lothians, but claims superiority in 
consequence of that champaign being intersected by the 
(xarleton, Edinburgh, ana Pentland Hills ; and, as seen 
from any of multitudes of high vantage grounds, looks 
to be a continuous expanse of parks and arable farms, 
yet is much diversified by gentle undulations and by a 
few considerable isolated heights. 

The synod of Merse and Teviotdale ranks as second 
in the General Assemblv's list ; comprehends the 
presbyteries of Duns, Chirnside, Kelso, Jedbuixh, 
Earlston, and Selkirk ; and holds its meetings at Kdso 
on the second Tuesday of October, and at Melrose on. 
the second Tuesday of April. 

MertonhaU, a fine old house, with a large and weQp 
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voodedpark, in Penninghaine parish, WigtownsMrei 8 
miles WSW of Newton-Stewart Its owner, Campbell 
Boyd, £80. (b. 1842 ; snc. 1882), holds 1624 acres in the 
shiro, valued at £814 per annum. His unde, Mark 
Boyd, Esq. (1805-79), was author of two amusing autobio- 
graphical works. An ancient military road traverses 
the estate ; and a 'Roman' spear-head, 9 inches long, 
was exhumed on it in 1818. — Ord. 8ur,, sh. 4, 1857. 

Merbonn, a Tweedside parish in the extreme SW of 
Berwickshire, containing Clintmains hamlet, H mile E 
by N of St Boswells, under which it has a post office. 
It is bounded N by Earlston, and on all other sides by 
Boxburghshire, viz., NE by Smailholm, E by Maker- 
stoun, S by Maxwell, SW by St Boswells, and W by 
Melrose. Its utmost length, from £ to W, is 4§ miles ; 
its breadth varies between 10^^ furlongs and 4) miles ; 
and its area is 6536^ acres, of which 1612 are water. 
The Tweed— from the influx of Leader Water to Dal- 
cove Ferry — ^meanders 10| miles south-south-eastward 
and eastward along all the boundary with Melrose, St 
Boswells, and Maxton, though the point where it first 
touches and that where it qmts the parish are only 5^^ 
miles distant as the crow flies. This part of its course 
is very winding, the river making several large sweeps, 
especiaUy at Old Melrose, at Dryburgh, and between 
Mertoun Mill and the new Suspension Bridge (erected 
by Lord Polwarth in 1880). The Mertoun bank, which 
is generally hi^h, steep, and well wooded, furnishes some 
fine bits of cliff scenery. Along the Tweed the surface 
declines to 190 feet above sea-level, and rises thence to 
425 feet near Dalcove Mains, 542 near CliD thill, 588 
near Bbmersyde House, 747 near Gladswood, and 871 
near Brotherstone. Bemersy de Loch, situated in the N W 
part of Mertoun, is almost ory in summer, but in winter 
It affords fair wild-fowl shooting. The soil is mainly a 
stiff, reddish clay, and, although difficult to work, is 
productive and highly cultivated. Red sandstone 
abounds along the Tweed, and was formerly quarried. 
Mertoun is a well-wooded parish, especially in the S 
part, which contains the Hexsides beech-wood and Mer- 
toun woods. Dryburgh Abbey and Bemersyde have 
been noticed separately. Mertoun House, a seat of 
Lord Polwarth, stands close to the Tweed's left bank, 2 
miles E of St Boswells. It was built in 1702 from 
designs by the celebrated architect. Sir William Bruce. 
(See Harden.) Gladswood, in the NW of the parish, 
3 miles £ of Melrose, is the seat of Miss Meiklam (sue. 
1882), who holds 258 acres in the shire, valued at £426 
per annum. The Queen stopped here on 22d August 
1867 as she was driving from Melrose to Floors Castle. 
In all, there are five landowners. Mertoun is in the 
presbytery of Earlston and the synod of Merse and 
Teviotdale ; the living is worth £377. Its church, 
built in 1658 and restored in 1820, stands in a wood 
near Mertoun Houso, i mile SSE of Clintmains. It has 
accommodation for 200 people; and a pair of 'jougs' 
hang beside the main entrance. The public school, bmlt 
in 1839, and enlarged in 1872, with accommodation for 
121 children, had (1883) an average attendance of 64, and 
a grant of £69, Is. Valuation (1860) £8768, 5s. 8d., 
(1884)£10,200,88.6d. Pop. (1801) 535, (1831) 664, (1861) 
729, (1871) 784, (1881) 6S%^-0rcL Swr,, sh. 25, 1865. 

Koehie Water. See Mashib. 

MethU, a seaport village in Wemyss parish, Fife, on 
the Firth of Forth, 1 mUe SW of Leven, and IJ NE 
of Buckhaven. Constituted a burgh of barony in 1662 
by the Bishop of St Andrews, it has lon^ possessed 
commercial importance, in consequence of its harbour 
being one of the best on the S coast of Fife. The E 
pier was greatly iniured by a storm in 1808, with the 
effect of cnoking the entrance to the harbour, but was 
restored in 1838 at a cost of more than £6100 ; and a new 
wet dock, principallv for facilitating the shipping of 
coals, was constructed in 1875. An Establishea church, 
built in 1887-38 at a cost of £1030, and containing up- 
wards of 800 sittings, in 1875 was raised to qtioad soLcra 
status. Pop. of village (1836) 508, (1861) 522, (1871) 
648, (1881) 754; of q, s, parish (1881) 2342, of whom 
50l were in Markinch.— Or(2. Sur,, sh. 40, 1867. 
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MethU HUl, a village in Wemyss paHah, Fife, 1 mile 
WNW of Methil. Pop. (1871) 480, (1881) 466. 

Methllok, a village and a parish of Aberdeenshire. 
The village stands, 87 feet above sea-level, on the right 
bank of the river Ythan, 5 miles W by N of Amage 
station, 6} E by S of Fyvie, and 8i NW of Ellon. It 
has a post and telegraph office under Aberdeen, branches 
of the North of Scotland and the Aberdeen Town and 
County Banks, a Temperance Institute, with reading 
and recreation rooms, and fairs on the Thursday after 
11 May and the Wednesday after 18 Nov. 

The parish is bounded N and NE by New Deer, £ and 
S by Tarves, and W by Fyvie and Monquhitter. Its 
utmost length, from N to S, is 7^ miles; its utmost 
breadth, from £ to W, is 42 miles ; and its area is 
14,912} acres, of which 70^ are water, and 881^ 
belong to a small triangular detached portion sur- 
rounded by Ellon and Tarves. In the main body of 
the parish the Ythan flows 2| miles east-north-east- 
ward along the Fyvie boundary, 3J miles south-east- 
ward through the interior, and l| mile south-east- 
ward along the Tarves boundaiy; 14 furlong lower 
down it continues 2 miles south-eastward along all the 
south-western border of the detached portion, whose 
eastern boundary is traced by Ebbie bum. At the 
Ebrie's and Ythan's confluence the surface declines to 88 
feet above sea-level, and thence it rises gently to 409 
near Cairn in the south-western division of the main body, 
and in the north-east«m to 485 at Skillmanae Hill and 
579 at Belnagoak. The tract along the Ythan is mostly 
clothed with wood ; the south-eastern comer of the main 
body is occupied by the extensive and beautiful policies 
of Iiaddo House ; other portions are low country finely 
diversified with undulations ; but much of the north- 
eastern division is reclaimed moor. Gneiss and syenite 
are the predominant rocks, and limestone occurs in 
the detacned portion, and was formerly worked. The 
soil on the lands within 1} mile of ei&er bank of the 
Ythan is a yellow loam incumbent on gravel or rock ; but 
further back becomes poorer, being chiefl]^ a liffht black 
mould or moorband pan ; and over a consideraDle aggre- 

fate area is peat moss. About 2500 acres, formerly waste, 
ave been brought into cultivation since the commence- 
ment of the present century ; and nearly as many acres 
have been planted with Scotch fir and larch. A pre- 
Reformation chapel stood at a place still known as 
Chapelton ; and another at Andet, dedicated to St Ninian, 
has bequeathed the name of Chapel Park to a neighbour- 
ing farmhouse. Dr George Cheyne (1671-1742), author 
of a treatise on the Philosophical Principles of NcduraX 
Jteligiony and Dr Charles Maitland (1668-1748), the intro- 
ducer of vaccine innocalation into Britain, were natives 
of Methlick. Haddo House, noticed separately, is the 
only mansion ; and the Earl of Aberdeen is sole pro- 
prietor. In 1875 a small portion was given off to the quoad 
sacra parish of Barthol Chapel. Methlick is in the pres- 
bytery of Ellon and the synod of Aberdeen ; the living is 
worth £842. The parish church at Methlick village was 
originally dedicated to St Devenick, and, as last rebuilt 
in 1866, is a handsome Gothic ed^ce, containing 894 
sittings. There is also a Free church ; and three public 
schools — Cairnorrie, Inverebrie, and Methlick — with 
respective accommodation for 129, 68, and 210 children, 
had (1888) an average attendance of 120, 65, and 157, 
and grants of £99, 7s., £53, 15s., and £144, Is. 6d. 
Valuation (1860) £5818, (1884) £10,759, 7s. 4d. Pop. 
(1801) 1215, (1831) 1439, (1861) 2167, (1871) 2084, 
(1881) 2162, of whom 2127 were in the ecclesiastical 
parish.— CM. Sv/r,, shs. 87, 86, 1876. 

Methven, a village and parish of Perthshire. The 
village, standing 300 feet above sea-level, has a station 
on the Almond Valley section (1858) of the Caledonian, 
1 J mile N by W of Methven Junction, this being 64 
miles WNW of Perth and llj ENE of Crieff. A pleasant, 
neatly built place, it consists of houses held partly on 
feus, partly on long leases from the lordship of Methven, 
and has a post oifico under Perth, with money order, 
savings' bank, and jail way telegraph departments, a 
local savings* bank (1815), a gas company, a subscription 
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library (1790), curling and bowling clubs, and a jute and 
linen ftuctoTj. In 1483 a collegiate church, for a proYOst 
and five prebendaries, was founded at Methven by Walter 
Stewart, Earl of Athole, who four years later was tor- 
tured to death at Edinburgh for the murder of his 
nephew, James I. An extant aisle, now the burying- 
place of the Smjrthes of Methven, is thoujght to have 
been added in the early part of the succeeding century, 
by Margaret, queen-dowager of James IV., as one of its 
stones is sculptured with the royal lion of Scotland, sur- 
mounted by a crown. The present parish church is a 
plain buildiDgof 1783, enlarged in 1825, and containing 
1000 sittings. In the churchyard is the tomb of General 
Sir Thomas Graham, Lord Lynedoch (1750-1848), the 
hero of Barossa, who was bom at Balgowan. There are 
also Free and U.P. churches. Pop. of village (1861) 
950, (1871)867,(1881)751. 

The parish, containing also the villages of Almond- 
bank and ScROOGiEHiLL, is bounded N by Monzie 
(detached), NE by Moneydie and Redgorton, SE by 
Tibbermore, S by Tibbermore, Gask, and Madderty, 
and W by Fowlis- Wester. Its utmost length, from E 
by K to W by S, is 6i miles; its breadth varies between 
1 mile and Sg miles ; and its area is 12,983f acres, of 
which 72i are water, and 2823^ belong to the Tnlly- 
beaffles or detached section (4| x 12 miles), which, lying 
6 miles N of Methven village and 3 W of Bankfoot, is 
bounded NW by Little Dunkeld, and on all other sides 
by Auchtergaven. The Almond winds Sf miles east- 
ward along all the northern boundary, next 1) mile east- 
south-eastward across a north-eastern wing (the Lyne- 
doch property), and lastly 2g miles south-eastward along 
the Kedgorton border. Its rapid course between bold, 
rocky banks, here bare, there wooded, offers many 
beautiful views. Pow Water rises in two head-streams 
which unite at the SW comer of the main body, and 
pass away towards the Earn ; whilst another stream, 
rising near the sources of the Pow, meanders 4^ miles 
eastward through the interior past Methven village, and 
then goes 3 miles east-north-eastward along the southern 
boundary to the Almond. Methven Loch (If x { furL) 
lies to the W of Almondbank village. The surface of the 
main body of the pariah is axpreeably diversified with hol- 
lows and wooded slopes, sinking in the extreme E to dose 
on 100 feet above sea-level, and rising thence west-north- 
westward to 431 feet near Dmmcaim, 483 near Wester 
Garsehill, and 653 near Monabuie. The hilly detached 
district, which by Ordie and Garry Bums is drained to 
the river Tay, has likewise a west-north-westward ascent, 
from 290 feet above sea-level to 1263 at Crau; Gibbon 
and 1399 at Creag Liath. Trap and Old Bed sand- 
stone are the predominant rocks. A greenstone variety 
of the trap, well suited for road metal, and a fine- 
grained pale grey variety of the sandstone, adapted for 
bmlding, have both beien quarried. The soil of the 
lower grounds, for the most part argillaceous, is 
elsewhere either loam or gravel ; that on some of the 
high grounds of the main bodv, and on those of the 
detached district, is moorish. About four-fifths of the 
entire area are regularly or occasionally in tillage ; nearly 
one-sixth Is under wood ; and the rest is either pastortd 
or waste. Of many fine old trees the * Pepperwell Oak ' 
in front of Methven Castle is the finest, its neight being 
82 feet, and its girth 23 at 1 foot from the grouxid. 
Prior to 1828, the lands of Methven belonged to tiie 
Mowbrays, whose ancestor, Roger Mowbray, a Norman, 
accompanied William the Conqueror to England. ' A 
branch of this family,' says the Old Statistical Accotmt, 
'afterwards established itself in Scotland, and became 
very flourishing. To Sir Bocer Mowbray belonged the 
baronies of Kelly, Eckford, Dauneny, and Methven, lying 
in the shires of Forfiir, Roxburgh, Linlithgow, and Perth; 
but, for adhering to the Baliol and English Interest, his 
lands were confi»sated by Robert I., who bestowed Eck- 
ford, Kelly, and Methven on his son-in-law, Walter, the 
eighth hereditary lord-high-steward of Scotland, whose 
son succeeded to the crown in 1371, as Robert II., in 
right of his mother, Marjory Broce, daughter of Robert 
I. The lordship of Methven was granted by him to 
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Walter Stewart, Earl of Athole, his second son, by 
Euphemia Roes, his second wife ; and after his forfeiture 
(1437), remained in the Crown a considerable time. It 
became part of the dowry lands usually appropriated for 
the maintenance of the queen-dowager of Scotland, to. 
gether with the lordship and castle of Stirling, and the 
lands of Balquhidder, etc., all of which were settled on 
Margaret, queen-dowaeer of James IV., who, in the year 
1625, having divorced her second husband, Archibald, 
Earl of Angus, married Henry Stewart, second son of 
Andrew Lord Bvandale, afterward Ochiltree, a descend- 
ant of Robert, Duke of Albany, son of King Robert II. 
Margaret was the eldest daughter of Henry TII. of 
England, in whose right James VI. of Scotland, her 
flreat-grandson, succeeded to that crown on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. She procured for her third husband a 
neerage from her son, James Y., under the title of Lord 
Methven, anno 1528 ; and, on this occasion, the barony 
of Methven was dissolved from the Crown, and erected 
into a lordship, in favour of Henry Stewart and his 
heirs male, on the Queen's resigning her jointure of the 
lordship of Stirling. By Lord Methven she had a 
daughter, who dlea in infancy, before herself. The 
queen died at the castle of Methven in 1540, and was 
buried at Perth, beside the body of James I. Lord 
Methven afterwards married Janet Stewart, daughter of 
the Earl of Athole, by whom he had a' son, Henry, who 
married Jean, daughter of Patrick, Lord Ruthven, and 
was killed at firoughton by a cannon-ball from the 
castle of Edinburgh, in 1572, leaving a son, Henry, 
who died without issue, when the lands reverted to 
the Crown. This third Lord Methven is mentioned 
on the authority of Stewart's OatetUoaieal Account 
of the House of Stewart. In 1584 the lordship of Meth* 
yen and Balquhidder was conferred on Ludowick, Duke 
of Lennox, in whose illustrious family it continued till 
it was purchased from the last Duke, in 1664, by Patrick 
Smythe of Braco.' His great-grandson, David (1746- 
1806), assumed the title of Lord Methven on his eleva- 
tion to the bench ; and hia son, William (b. 1803 ; sue. 
1847), holds 5128 acres in the shire, valued at £6470 
per annum. His seat, Methven Castle, on a bold accllvi- 
tons rising-ground, IJ mile E of Methven village, is a 
stately baronial pile of 1680, with extensive modem 
additions. Not far from the manse, on 19 June 1306, was 
fouffht the Battle of Methven, in which a small band, 
under Robert Brace, was surprised and scattered by 
Pembroke, the English regent Balgowan, Ltnsdoch, 
and Dronach Haugh— the last with the grave of 'Bessie 
BeU and Mary Gray' — are noticed separately. Five 
proprietors hold each an annual value of £500 and up- 
wards, 3 of between £100 and £500, 3 of from £50 to 
£100, and 15 of from £20 to £50. Giving off its 
detached section to Logiealmond quoad sacra parish, 
but takingin part of Monzie, this parish is in the pres- 
bytery of Fertn, and the synod of Perth and Stirling ; 
the living is worth £361. Almondbank public, Methven 
public, and Methven female industrial schools, with 
respective accommodation for 152, 134, and 119 children, 
had (1883) an average attendance of 72, 61, and 56, and 
grants of £69, 4s., £59, 16s., and £41, 16s. Valuation 
(1860) £12,165, 58. 2d., (1884) £13,335, 2s. Pop. 
of civU parish (1801) 2073, (1881) 2714, (1861) 2347, 
(1871) 2115, (1881) 1910 ; of ecclesiastical parish (1881) 
2041.— Ord. Sur,, shs. 48, 47, 1868-69. 

Mey, a hamlet in Canisbay parish, Caithness, on the 
coast road from Thurso to Huna and Wick, 13 miles 
E by N of Thurso, and 23 NNW of Wick, under which 
it has a post office. Mey Head, a small promontory 
on the coast, terminating 2 miles SW of Stroma island, 
was the site of the ancient chapel of Mey ; and, in 
consequence of that chapel having been dedicated to St 
John, is sometimes called St John's Point The Men of 
Mey are jagged rocky islets, in a dangerous sweep of sea, 
immediately off Mey Head, and lie submerged at full 
and half tide. The shallow Loch of Mey (4 x 2} furL ; 
43 feet) lies on the mutual border of Dunnet and 
Canisbay parishes.— Ord, Sur,, shs. 116, 117, 1878-84. 

Meyxiok. See Msrrick. 
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Mhorgay, a small island of North Uist parish, Onter 
Hebrides, Inverness-shire. Pop. (1871) 8, (1881) 6. 

IQavaig, a hamlet in Harris parish, Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, on the N coast of West Loch Tarbert, 82 
miles SW by S of Stomoway, under which it has a post 
office, with money order and savings' bank departments. 

IQdbraka, an estate, with a modem mansion, in the 
northern section of Yell island, Shetland, 2 miles from 
Cidlivoe. 

Hidoalder. See Caldbr, Mid. 

Hid dyth, a hamlet in Latheron parish, Caithness, 
near the coast, 3^ miles N£ of Lybster. It has a post 
office under Wick. 

BDddlebie, a parish of SE Dumfriesshire, at its 
southern boundary containing Eibtle-Bbidge vill^, 
with a station on the Caledonian railway, 5^ miles NNE of 
Annan, 16| NW of Carlisle, and SJ £S£ of Ecclefechan, 
under which it has a post and telegraph office. Con- 
taining also Eaolesfield and Waterbeck villages, 7 
furlong and 8 miles NNE of Eirtle-Bridge station, and 
each with a post office under Ecdefechan, it comprises 
the ancient parishes of Middlebie, Pennersax, and 
Carruthers, united in 1609 ; was the seat of a presbytery 
from a period some time after the Reformation till 1748; 
and took its name, signifying the 'middle dwelling,' or 
'middle station,' from a Roman camp, 5 furlongs SSE 
of the parish church, and midwav between Netherbie in 
Cumberland and Overbie in Eskdalemuir, each about 10 
miles distant. It is bounded NW by Tundergarth, E 
by Langholm and Canonbie, S by Half-Morton, Kirk- 
patrick- Fleming, and Annan, and W by Hoddam. Its 
utmost length, from E to W, is 7} miles ; its breadth, 
from N to S, varies between 7 furlongs and 6| miles ; and 
its area is 17, 592 acres, of which 46] are water. Formed 
by two head-streams at an altitude of 570 feet, Eibtle 
Water flows 24 miles southward through the interior, 
and then winds 5} miles south-south-westward along 
the Eirkpatrick-Flemin^ boundary; whilst Meik 
Water, nsing at an altitude of 780 feet, meanders 7 
miles south-south-westward till it passes off into Hoddam 
on its way to join the Annan. Several bums, also 
rising on the northern border, run to either Kirtle or 
Mein Water; and Woodside or All-for-nought Bum, 
which traces the Half-Morton boundary, is one of the 
head-streams of the river Sark. Along Mein Water the 
surface declines to a little below 100, along Eirtle Water 
to a little below 200, feet above sea-level ; and thence it 
rises, first gently, then more steeply, to 820 feet at the 
parish church, 809 at Howats Hill, 904 at Risp Hill, 
1029 at Muckle Snab, and 1412 at Haggy Hill, whose 
summit, however, is 300 yards beyond the NE comer of 
Middlebie. The land thus, along the S and SW, is low 
and undulating ; in the centre has considerable rising- 
grounds ; and along the N and E is wild and hiUy, 
terminating in lofty watersheds with Tundergarth and 
Langholm, and forming a transition tract between the 
agricultural valley of I^wer Annandale and the pastoral 
hei^^hts of Upper Eskdale. The rocks include sandstone 
and great abundance of limestone, and were long sup- 
posea to include coaL The soil of the lower grounds is 
mostly clayey, but partly loamy or gravelly, and partly 
of manjr kinds in close proximity to one another ; that 
of the higher grounds is chiefly of qualities best adapted 
for sheep pasture. Less than one-fourth of the entire 
area is in tillage ; about 280 acres are under wood ; and 
the rest of the land is either pastoral or waste. The 
Roman camp, which has ^ven name to the parish, is at 
Birrens, 3 miles SE of the famous Roman station on 
Brttkswark HUl ; and it has left distinct remains of 
its fossae, aggeres, and pnetorium. In the Edinburgh 
AntiquarianMuseum are five Roman altars, a sculptured 
figure of the goddess Brigantia, and three other Roman 
relics, found at Birrens ; as well as three circular medieval 
silver brooches, discovered in 1849 in the ruins of the 
old church of Middlebie. Several peel -houses stood 
within the parish ; and one of them, Blacket House, 
still stands, in a ruinous condition, with the date 1404 
and the initials W[illiani] B[ell] above its outer door- 
way. Families of the name of Bell long predominated 
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in the population of the parish, insomuch that the ' Bells 
of Middlebie' was a current phrase throughout Dumfries- 
shire, and one of the Bells of Blacket House figured in 
the tragical storjr of 'Fair Helen of Kirkconnel Lee,' 
noticed m our article on Kirkconnel. Bums's biographer, 
James Currie, M.D. (1766-1805), of Liverpool, received 
the mdiments of education at the parish school of 
Middlebie. Seven proprietors hold each an annual 
value of £500 and upwards, 13 of between £100 and 
£500, 4 of from £50 to £100, and 7 of from £20 to £50. 
Middlebie is in the presbytery of Annan and the synod 
of Dumfries ; the living is worth £283. The parish 
church, 1 J mile NNW of Kirtle-Bridge station and If 
NE of Ecdefechan, was built in 1821, and contains 700 
sittings. At Waterbeck is a U.P. church (1792 ; 490 
sittings) ; and Hottsbridge public, Middlebie public, 
Waterbeck female public, and Eaglesfield General 
Assembly's schools, with respective accommodation for 
64, 63, 71| and 155 children, had (1888) an average 
attendance of 50, 87, 26, and 88, and grants of £47, 18s., 
£44, 9s., £21, 14s., and £67, 78. Valuation (1860) 
£10,047, (1884) £15,258, 19s. 7d. Pop. (1801) 1507, 
(1841) 2150, (1861) 2004, (1871) 2000, (1881) 1927.— Ord. 
Sur., sh. 10, 1864. 

Hiddle-Biidge, a small village in Blair Athole parish, 
Perthshire, IJ mile N by E of Blair Athole village. 

Klddledean, a hamlet in Dunfermline parish, Fife, 
IJ mile N by W of Inverkeithing. 

mddleton, a small village in Orwell parish, Kinross- 
shire, li mile N by E of Milnathort 

Hiddleton, Kincardineshire. See Fettercairn. 

mddleton Hall, a mansion of 1707 in Uphall parish, 
Linlithgowshire, near the right bank of the Bros Bum, 
i mile SSE of Uphall village. 

Hiddleton Houae, a mansion in Borthwick parish, 
Edinburghshire, 8^ miles SE by S of Gorebridse. Stand- 
ing 770 feet above sea-level, in a weU-wooded park of 
100 acres, it comprises a square central block or 1710, 
with later projecting wings, and fine gardens. The 
estate, which was bought by his father in 1842, is held 
now by William Ritchie, Esq. (b. 1842; sue. 1866), 
owner of 2652 acres, of £3137 value per annum. 
Middleton Inn, a dwelling-house now, on the old road 
from Edinburgh to Galashiels, IJ mile E by S of Middle- 
ton House, was formerly a somewhat important coach- 
stage — the occasional meeting place of Scott and Lord 
Codtbum. Old Middleton village, 3 furlongs SW of 
Middleton House, was once a chief seat of the Tinklers 
or Gipsies.— Ord. Sur., sh. 32, 1857. 

Middlaton House, a mansion in Kirkden parish, For- 
farshire, H mile SSW of Friockheim. Its owner, 
Thomas Macpherson Brace-Gardyne, Esq. (b. 1831 ; 
sue. 1846), holds 1395 acres in the shire, valued at 
£2131 per annum. —Ord. Sur., sh. 57, 1868. 

mdholm. See Midlem. 

Midhope Tower, a well-preserved ancient castle in 
Abercom parish, Linlithgowshire, near the left bank of 
Midhope or Pardovan Bum, 4 miles W of South Queens- 
ferry. The residence of the Earls of Linlithgow, it 
consists of a square turreted tower, with an unsightly 
addition on its £ side ; and over the doorway is a coronet, 
with the initials J. L[ivingstone]. — Ord. Sur., sh. 32, 
1857. 

mdlem or Midholm, a village in Bowden parish, Rox- 
burghshire, 4i miles E by S of Selkirk. It has an Original 
Secession church with 100 sittings, and a public scnool. 

Midlock Wa;ter, a bum of Crawford parish, Lanark- 
shire, rising, at an altitude of 1480 feet, close to the 
Peeblesshire boundary, and mnning 5^ miles west-north- 
westward, till, after a total descent of 600 feet, it falls 
into the Clyde, opposite Crawford village. — Ord, Sur,, 
shs. 16, 15, 1864. 

mdlottaian. See Edinbttrghshire and Lothiak. 

Mldmar, a parish of S Aberdeenshire, whose church 
stands 615 feet above sea-level, 5 miles S by E of Mony- 
musk station, 8 W b;^ N of Echt, and 15 W of Aberdeen, 
under which there is a post office of Midmar. It is 
bounded N by Cluny, E and SE by Echt, S by Banchory- 
Teman, and W by Kincardine O'Neil and Cluny (de- 
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tacbed). Its utmost length, from £ to W, is 71 miles ; 
its utmost breadth is 4g miles ; and its area is 10,872i 
acres, of which 4} are water. Streams there are none 
of any size ; but the drainage is carried partly to the Dee 
and partly to the Don. In the SE the sur»ce declines 
to 803, in the N to 333, feet above'sea-level ; and thence 
it rises to 1607 at Green Hill on the Glunv boundary in 
the NW, to 778 a Httle way N of the church, and to 1882 
at Craigour near the southern boundary, this last being 
one of the summits of the broad-based Hill of Fabe, 
whose highest point (1545 feet) is just 8 furlongs beyond 
the SW comer of the parish. Granite and trap are the 
predominant rocks, the former of beautiful texture and 
capable of taking a fine polish. The soil on the slopes 
of the hills is sandy, loamy, or clayey, in much of the 
hollows is reclaimed pjeat-earth. Kather less than one- 
half of the entire area is in tillage ; nearly one-twelfth is 
under plantation ; and the rest is either pastoral or 
waste. On Sunhoney farm is a large stone circle, 
quite entire ; and a smaller one stands close to the B 
of the church ; whilst near the old church is the 
'Ooningar,' an entrenched artificial mound 30 feet high. 
Hidmar Oastle stands on the N side of the Hill of Fare, 
1 mile SSE of the parish church ; is said by tradi- 
tion to haye been founded by Sir William Wallace ; 
and seems indeed to date from times comparatiyely 
remote. It was inhabited till the middle of the present 
century, and is the seat of the most eztensiye estate in 
the pirish ; and commands an eztensiye and yery 
beautiful yiew to the N and the KE. Dalherrick Muir 
is said to haye been the scene of a battle between Sir 
William Wallace and the Oomyns ; and Douglas Bum, 
which trayerses the Muir, is said to haye got its name 
in commemoration of a hero who fell in the battle. 
William Meston (1688-1745), the burlesquepoet, was a 
natiye, the son of a Midmar blacksmith. Tne property 
is mostly diyided between two. Midmar is in the 
presbytery of Kincardine O'Neil and the synod of Aber- 
deen ; the Hying is worth £281. The parish church was 
built in 1787, and contains 428 sittings. Its ancient 
predecessor was dedicated to St Nidan, a dedication 
that must haye proceeded from a Welsh source. A 
Free church stands close to the western, a U.P. church 
to the north-eastern, boundary; and Midmar public 
school, with accommodation for 178 children, had (1888) 
an ayerage attendance of 103, and a grant of £96, 5s. 6d. 
Valuation (1860) £6716, (1884) £7063. Pop. (1801) 
803, (1881) 1066, (1851) 1166, (1871) 1127, (1881) 1041. 
— Ord. Sur., sh. 76, 1874. 

Midiwnnox. See Sannoz. 

Migdale, Loch, a pretty lake in Creich parish, Suther- 
land, 1 mile £ of Bonar-Bridge. Lying 115 feet aboye 
sea-leyel, it has an utmost length ana breadtii of 1) 
mile and 8} furlong ; and contains good trout, with 
great abundance of pike.— Oni Siir., sh. 102, 1881. 

Migyle. See Tarland. 

MillniiiL See Millbttrn. 

Mileomark, a yillage on the mutual border of Dun- 
fermline parish and Inyerkeithing (detached), Fife, 1} 
mile WNW of Dunfermline town. It stands conjoint 
with Parknook or Blackburn yillage, and adjoins the 
Elgin CoUiery. Pop. of the two yillages (1861) 755, 
(1871) 668, (1881) 489, of whom 194 were in Inyerkeith- 
iag.—Ord. Sur., sh. 40, 1867. 

HilfiAld. See Millfibld. 

SQlheugh. See MiLLHSuaH. 

MilhoiiM. See Millhousb. 

Milk, Water of; a riyulet of Annandale, Dumfries- 
shire, rising in Westerkirk parish, at an altitude of 780 
feet, and winding 172 miles south-south-westward, 
chiefly alone the boundary between Tundergarth on the 
left, and Hutton, Dryfesdale, and St Mungo on the 
right, till, after a total descent of 640 feet, it falls into 
the Annan near Hoddam Castle, 82 miles WSW of 
Ecclefechan. It is fed by Corrie Water and a score of 
lesser bums ; in its upper reaches trayerses an upland 
yale, abounding in picturosoue close scenes ; and m its 
lower ones shares largely in tne mild and gentle beauties 
of the Howe of Annandale.— On2. Sur., &, 10, 1864. 
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Mniaraton. See Millrbstok. 

rail Bay, a bay on the £ side of Stronsay island, 
Orkney. Opening from the ENE, between Grice Ness 
and Odin Ness, it measures 12 mile across the entrance ; 
penetrates the land 1} mile west-south-westward; is 
separated by an isthmus i mile broad from St Oitherine*s 
Bay on the W side of the island ; makes a demi-semi- 
drcular sweep around its head ; is belted with sandy 
beaches and benty links; and presents a beautifm 
appearance. 

railtazttz, a post-office yillage in Fyyie parish, Aber- 
deenshire, 6^ miles NE of Fyyie station. The quoad sacra 
parish of Millbrez is in the presbytery of Turriff and the 
synod of Aberdeen; the ministers stipend is £120. 
Its church was built in 1833 and enlarged in 1836, and 
contains 500 sittings. Pop. (1871) 1484, (1881) 1406, 
of whom 820 were m Monquhitter parish.-— Orc2. Sur., 
sh. 86, 1876. 

raUbQie. See Ardubanach. 

MUlbnmbaiik, a hamlet in Golyend parish, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, 8 miles ESE of Dalbeattie. 

MUlbvin Hoase, a mansion in Dalserf parish, Lanark- 
shire, immediately S of Dalserf yillage. 

raUbnm Tower, a mansion, with extensiye wooded 
grounds, in Batho parish, Edinburghshire, i mile 
NNW of Gtogar station and 5i miles WSW of Edin- 
burgh. A castellated tower, with a lone range of lower 
building attached, it was built by the Bight Hon. Sir 
Robert Liston, G.G.B., who liyed here from 1821 to 1886. 
His grandniece married Sir William Foulis, Bart of 
Woodhall; and their son. Sir James liston Foulis, 
ninth Bart since 1634 (b. 1847 ; sue. 1858), holds 
2804 acres in the shire, yalued at £2164 per annum. — 
Ord, Sur., sh. 82, 1857. See John Small's Castles and 
Mansums of the Lothiaris (Edinb. 1888). 

raileaxne Hoqm, a handsome modem mansion, with 
fine grounds, in Trinity-Gask parish, Perthshire, near 
the left bank of the riyer Eam, 8} miles NNW of Auch- 
terarder.— Orrf. Sur., sh. 47, 1869. 

railerhiU. See Newton, Edinburffhshire. 

railaiBton, a yillage at the mutual Dorder of Shettle- 
ston and Springbum parishes, Lanarkshire, near the 
Caledonian railway, 3^ miles ENE of Gh^gow. It 
stands, conjoint with Hogganfield yillage, on the NW 
shore of Hogganfield Locn ; and has a post office under 
Glasgow, a ^pel of ease, and a Free church. Pop. of 
MiUerston and Hommfield (1861) 532, (1871) 638, 
(1881) 625, of whom 75 were in Springbum.— Ord. Sur., 
sh. 81, 1867. 

MUIfteld, a mansion in Polmont parish, Stirlingshire, 
i mile SW of the yillage. 

HiUgny. See Milnoatib. 

miiii^ii or MUnhaad, an estate, with a mansion, in 
Eirkmahoe parish, Dmnbiesshire, 4 miles N of Dum- 
fries. 

MilUMOgh, a mansion in Blantyre narish, Lanark- 
shire, on the left bank of the Rotten C^der, i mile N 
by W of High Blantyre. 

Hilllurase, a hamlet in Eilfinan parish, Argyllshire, 
8 miles SSW of Tighnabruaich. It has a post office 
under Greenock. 

MnHirmi a uumsion in Eilbarchan parish, Renfrew- 
shire, li mile WNW of Johnstone. Built in 1829, it is 
a handsome edifice in the Grecian style, with eztensiye 
and beautiful grounds. The estate, which formed part 
of the ancient barony of Johnstone, belonmng to a 
branch of the Houstoun family, was purchased in 1733 
by James Milliken, Esq. , whose daughter and heiress 
married Gen. William Napier, a lineal descendant of the 
inyentor of logarithms ; and their great-grandson, Sir 
Robert John MiUiken-Napier, ninth Bart, since 1627 
(b . 1818 ; sue. 1852), holds 1280 acres in the shire, yalued 
at £4886 per annum. — Ord. Sur., sh. 30, 1866. 

HUlikenpark, a yillage, with a railway station, at the 
mutual boraer of Eilbarchan and Abbey-Paisley parishes, 
Renfrewshire, on Black Cart Water and the Glasgow 
and South- Western railway, 1| mile WSW of Johnstone 
station, and 4) W by S of Paisley. 

HIU Loch. See Locbmabbk. 
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T*™*^*^, a TiUage in Fodderty parisli, SE Ross-sliiTe, 
8 miles W by N ofJDingwall. 

IfUl-of-CoiiTetb. See Laubenobkibe. 

IDUport, a watering-place on the island of Big Gum- 
brae, finteshire. It stretches round a pleasantly shel- 
tered crescent-shaped bay at the S end of the island, and 
pEirtly overlooks the Little Cnmbrae, partly commands 
the opening through Fairlie Roads to the Bay of Ayr, 
on the £ side of the Firth of Clyde. By water it is 
2^ miles NW of the nearest point of the Ayrshire coast, 
6i SSW of Laigs, 18 SE of Rothesay, and 24 SSW of 
Greenock. Buut in a crescent following the curve of 
the bay, and ascending the low heifi^hts, the town con- 
sists diiefly of neat two-storied wnitewashed houses, 
among which are numerous excellent shops, and some 
ornamental public buildings. Were the environs only 
a little less Dare of trees, Millport would be one of the 
prettiest spots on the Clyde. As it is, it commands a 
lovely panorama over the Clyde and the adjacent shores 
of Buteshire, Ayrshire, and Argyllshire ; while its 
sheltered bay and beach help to make it one of the 
favourite West Coast watering-places. 

In the middle of the curve, fronting the shore, is 
the Garrison, the beautiful marine pavilion of the Earl 
of Glasgow, who owns two-thirds of the entire island, 
the remainder belonging to the Marquis of Bute. The 
parish church, a handsome building surmounted hj a 
low square tower, is situated on the rising ground behind 
the town. Built in 1837, it has upwards of 750 sit- 
tings. There are Free, U.P., and Baptist churches, and 
a Scottish Episcopal church, St Andrew's (1848). But 
the finest ana most conspicuous edifice in Millport is the 
Episcopal Cathedral and College, founded and endowed 
by the Earl of Glasgow. The cathedral, dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit, was built in 1849-51 from plans by 
Batterfield ; and in 1876 it was declared the Cathedral 
of Argyll and the Isles. In the Gothic style of the 
13th century, it consists of a nave and chancel, divided 

fby an open stone screen, and has an organ, good stained 
lass, 150 sitting^s, a graceful spire, three bells, etc. 
mmediately adjoining, and built of the same light- 
coloured freestone of the island, are a chapter-house and 
college. The whole range of buildings is situated in 
beautifnlly laid-out grounds. According to Th6 ScoUiah 
Church and UnivergUy Almanac for 1884, 'The chief 
objects for which this church and college are founded 
are : to place at the bishop's disposal a certain number 
of clergy who shall minister in places where a resident 
pastor cannot be supported; to afford a retreat to a 
small number of agea and infirm cler^^en ; to afford 
education and maintenance to two or ^ree students of 
divinity ; and to assist in their studies a certain number 
of young men before and during their university course, 
and to such as desire to read in the college in prepara- 
tion for holy orders.* 

Millport has a post office, with money order, savings' 
bank, and telegraph departments, a branch of tne 
Union Bank, 5 insurance a^ncies, a public hall (1872), 
a town-hall (1879), a public library, a reading-room, a 

fis company, a harbour company, 5 hotels, including 
temperance hotels, public and Episcopalian schools, 
an academy, and various other institutions. The har- 
bour is a creek under Greenock, and is of small 
capacity. The stone pier, built chiefly at the expense 
of the Marquis of Bute, stands in 6 feet water at ebb, 
and 14 feet water at flood, tide. It has-been largely 
superseded by an iron pier, built in 1871-72 by the 
Earl of Glasgow, on piles driven 5 or 6 feet into the 
ground. This pier is 275 feet long by 18 broad, and 
has a T-shaped nead 80 feet by 25. Close by is good 
anchorage, fully protected by two small rocky ulets 
known as the Allans. Steamer communication is main- 
tained regularly with Wemyss Bay and Laigs all the 
year round, and with other places on the Clyde less 
regularly, and chiefly in summer. The prosperity of 
the town depends chiefly on the summer visitors, 
several thousand of whom visit it annually duriug 
the season. Some of the inhabitants carry on fishing 
and a few minor industries. Millport, ranking as a 
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polioe burgh since 1864, is governed by a senior and 2 
junior magistrates and 6 police commissioners. Sheriff* 
small debt courts are hela in the town in March and Sep- 
tember. The municipal constituency numbered 720 m 
1884, when the annual value of real property was £14, 616, 
whilst the revenue including assessments, amounts to 
£659. Pop. (1889) 932, (1861) 1104, (1871) 1523, (1881) 
1749, of whom 758 were males. Houses (1881) occupied 
344, vacant 67, building 5.— Orrf. Sur., sh. 21, 1870. 

MUlaeat, a hamlet in King Edward parish, Aberdeen- 
shire, 6 miles NE of Turrifl". It has a Congregational 
chapel built in 1831, and containing 210 sittings. 

MIHtimber, a station in Peterculter parish, Aberdeen- 
shire, on the Deeside railway, 6^ miles WSW of Aber- 
deen. 

Milltown. See Milton. 

KUnathort^ a littie market town in Orwell parish, 
Kinross-shire, lying 400 feet above sea-level, near the 
left bank of North Queich Water, and within 1 mile of 
the NW comer of Loch Leven. Its station on the North 
British railway is If mile N by E of Kinross station, and 
13f miles WSW of Ladybank Junction. It stands amid 
a fine tract of country, screened by the Lomond Hills on 
the E, and by the dchils on the N and W ; and com- 
prises fine well-built streets, which are lighted with gas 
from the Kinross and Milnathort gas-works (1835). 
There are a post office, with money order, savings' bank, 
and telegraph departments, a branch of the Clydesdale 
Bank, 3 hotels, a town-hall, 2 schools, a library (1797), 
etc. A handsome bridge across the Queich was built 
about 1850, in place of a crazy, shabby, old structure. 
Orwell parish church, on a neighbouring eminence, was 
built in 1729, and completely renovated a few years ago, 
being now all that can be desired as regards accommo- 
dation and comfort. It has two large and very hand- 
some stained-glass windows. There are also a Free 
church and a U.P. church, the latter of which, erected 
in 1869 at a cost of £3000, is a fine Gothic building 
with 700 sittings and a spire 125 feet high. The poet 
Walter Chalmers Smith, D.D., LL.D., was Free Church 
minister from 1853 till 1858. Wednesday is market- 
day ; and four old cattie fairs have been superseded by 
weekly and monthly live-stock sales, which are largely 
attended, as the only sale of the kind in the county. 
Cotton-weaving was long carried on, but went into de- 
cline ; but the manu&cture of tartan shawls and plaids, 
introduced in 1838, has always continued to prosper, 
and was extended about 1867 oy the erection of a large 
factory. Pop. (1801) 969, (1831) 1772, (1861) 1476, 
(1871) 1312, (1881) 1269, of whom 738 were females. 
Houses (1881) 344 inhabited, 25 vacant, 2 building.— 
Ord, 8wr,, sh. 40, 1867. 

MUnMin. See Milleabnb, 

IDlnefiftld. See Mtlnefield. 

MOne-Giadeii, a modem mansion, with extensive 
grounds, in Coldstream parish, Berwickshire, on the 
left bank of the river Tweed, 3} miles NNE of Cold- 
stream town. Anciently held by the Gradens, and after- 
wards by the Kers, the estate now belongs to David 
Milne-Home, Esq., LL.D. (b. 1805; sue. 1845), who 
holds 843 acres in the shire, vdued at £1716 per 
annum.-- 07x2. Sur., sh. 26, 1864. See Paxton. 

UUngavia (popularly Millguy), a small town in the 
Stirlingshire section of New Kirkpatrick parish. It 
stands, 190 feet above sea-level, on Allander Water, at 
the terminus of the Glasgow and Milngavie branch (1863) 
of the North British railway, by road being 5^ miles 
ENE of Duntocher, 4J N by W of MaryhiU, and 7 (9J 
by rail) NNW of Glasgow. It presents an irregular 
and somewhat stra^ling, yet cheerful and prosperous 
aspect ; consists chiefly of plain, two-story houses, many 
of them whitewashed ; contains more re^)ectable shops 
than are found in most towns of its size ; carries on ex- 
tensive and vigorous industry in a print- work, a paper- 
mill, two bleach-fields, etc ; and has a post office under 
Glasgow, with money order, savings' banic, and telegraph 
departments, an hotel, gas-works, a mechanics' institu- 
tion, a public library, etc. A. B. Stirling (1811-81), 
the self-taught naturalist, was a native. An Established 
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chnrch, built m a cbapel ot ease about 1840 at a cost of 
£1500, in 1873 was raised to qtioad sacra status. There 
are also a U.P. church (1799 ; 517 sittiDj^s) and St 
Joseph's Roman Catholic church (1872 ; 800 sittings). A 
public and a Roman Catholic school, with respective 
accommodation for 400 and 102 children, had (1882) an 
average attendance of 319 and 65, and i^rants of £290, 
7s. 6al and £51, 18s. Milngavie is a police burgh under 
the General Police and Improvement Act (Scot) of 1862. 
Its municipal constituency numbered 436 in 1884, when 
the annual value of real property was £6804, and the 
revenue (including assessments) amounted to £894. Pop. 
of town (1881) 1162, (1861) 1895, (1871) 2044, (1881) 
2636, in 518 houses ; of quoad sacra parish (1881) 2927, 
of whom 167 were in Dumbartonshire. — Ord, Sur., sh. 
30, 1866. 

Milnhead. See Millhead. 

Milnholm Croaa. See Castleton, Roxburghshire. 

lUlntown or Milton of New Tarbat, a village in Eil- 
muir-Easter parish, NE Ross-shire, 3 furlongs SSE of 
Kildary or ParkhiU station. It has fairs on the first 
Tuesday of Januarv, the second Tuesday of March, the 
second Tuesday of May, and the last Tuesday of October, 
all old style.— Ord. Sur., sh. 94, 1878. 

Hilzig, an estate, with a mansion, in Riccarton parish, 
Ayrshire, 2^ miles S of Galston. Its owner, John Sprot 
Tait, Esq. (b. 1843 ; sue. 1881), holds 183 acres in the 
shire, valued at £266 per annum. — Ord. Sur., sh. 22, 1865. 

Miltoxi, a villago in Old Kilpatrick parish, Dumbar- 
tonskire, adjacent to the S£ side of Duntocher. It has 
a large cotton-factory, built in 1821 on the site of the 
Dalnotter iron-works; and it shares generally in the 
business of Duntocher. Pop. (1861) 866, (1871) 420, 
(1881) 499. 

Miltoxi, a village, with print-works, in Old Kilpatrick 
parish, Dumbartonshire, at the E base of Dumbuck 
HUl, 2 miles £ by S of Dumbarton. 

Milton or MUton of Gampaie, a village in Gampde 
parish, S Stirlingshire, on the buiks of the Glazert, with 
a station on the Campsie and Blane Valley section of the 
North British railway, 1} mile N of Kirkintilloch, 2 
miles £SE of Lennoztown, and ^ KNE of Glasgow. It 
is in the near vicinity of two print-works, Kincaid (1785) 
and Lillybum (1831); shares in the industiy of a populous 
and productive district ; and has a post office under Glas- 

Sow, with money order, savings' bank, and telegraph 
epartmenta. Pop. (1861) 562, (1871) 714, (1881) 555. 
—Ord. Sur,, sh. 81, 1867. 

Milton, a fishing viUajge in St Cyrus parish, Kin- 
cardineslure, 1} mUe S Wof Johnshaven. It once was 
a place of some importance, but since about 1790 has 
sunered much iig'ury from encroachment of the sea and 
other causes, and now is both small and ruinous. A 
strong chalybeate spring in its vicinity enjoyed, for 
some time, considerable medicinal repute. 

Milton, a hamlet in Fowlis- Wester parish, Perthshire, 
3 miles ENE of Crieff. 

Milton, a village in Urr pariah, Kirkcudbrightshire, 7 
miles N by E of Dalbeattie. Milton Loch, 3 furlongs 
WNW, lies at an altitude of 420 feet ; is { mile long, 
and varies in breadth between li and SJ furlongs ; 
abounds with pike and perch ; and sends off a streamlet 
southward into confluence with Kirkgunzeon or Dd- 
beattie Bum. — Ord. Sur., ah. 9, 1868. 

Milton, an estate, with a hamlet, in Carmyllie parish, 
Forfarshire, 6 miles W by N of Arbroath. It forms 
part of a district which was disjoined from St Yiceans 
m 1606. 

Milton-Bridgo, a hamlet in Glencorse parish, Edin- 
burghshire, 2 miles NNE of Penicuik. It has a post 
office, with money order and savings' bank departments. 

Milton-Bridgd. See Milton-Lockhabt. 

Milton-Brodie, a quadransnilar mansion, sheltered by 
tall trees, in Alves parish, NW ELrinshire, IJ mile N£ 
of Einloss station and 5^ miles SS W of Burghead. Its 
owner, the Rev. John Brodie-Innes (b. 1816 ; sue 1861), 
holds 1237 acres in the shire, valued at £1755 per 
annum.— Ord. Sur., sh. 95, 1876. 

Milton-Lockhart, a mansion in Carluke parish. Lan- 
84 *^ ' 
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arkshire, near the riffht bank of the winding river Clyde, 
8 nules WS W of Carluke town. A modem edifice, in the 
old Scottish Buronial style, after designs bv W. Bum, 
it has grounds of singular beauty, backed bv deep ravines 
and wooded hills. The estate, which belongea to the 
Wbitefords in the 16th and 17tii centuries, is held now 
by Mfljor-Gen. David Blair Lockhart (b. 1829 ; sue 
1876), owner of 1059 acres in the shire, valued at £2582 
per annum. Milton Bridge, over the Clyde, is a three- 
arch stracture, on the mo£l of the old bridge of Both- 
well, and was erected early in the present century. — 
Ord. Sur., sh. 23, 1865. 

Milton, New, a hamlet in Glencorse parish, Edinbuigh- 
shire, 1} mile NNE of Auchendinny station. 

Milton of Balgonto. See Balqonie. 

Milton of Dnnipaca. See Dunipacb. 

Milton, Whlna of; a village in St Ninians parish, Stir- 
lingshire, 2 mUes S of Stirling. Pop. (1871) 481, (1881) 
487. 

IQnnrd Gaatlo, a mansion, with picturesque grounds, 
in Kilmichael-Glaasary parish, AigyUshire, on the W 
side of Loch Fyne, 8 miles NE of Lochj 
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SSW of Inveruay. There are a post oMoe of Minard, 
with money order, savings' bank, and telegraph depart- 
ments, a Ftw church, and a large and elephant public 
school, erected in 1871 by the late proprietor, John 
Pender, Esq., M.P. The estate— 5285 acres, of £1475 
annual value — ^now is owned by Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 
(b. 1835).— Ord Sur., sh. 87, 1876. 

Minch or North Mincli, the belt of sea between the 
mainland of Scotland and the northern portion of the 
Outer Hebrides. Extending in a north-north-easterly 
direction, and forming a continuation of the Little 
Minch outward to the North Sea, it connects at the 
SE comer with the channels between the mainland and 
Skye ; has a width of from 23 to 45 miles ; and is 
flanked, on all the E side, by the mainland parts of 
Ross-shire and Sutherland, on all the W side by Lewis 
island, inclusive of the northern part of Harris. Its 
name signifies *the stormy sea;' its currents are regular 
and very rapid ; its depths are mostly great, and gene- 
rally so variable as to indicate a very rugged bottom ; 
and its water is exceedingly salt 

Minch, Little, the belt of sea between Skye island 
and the middle portion of the Outer Hebrides. It 
opens from the expanse of the Atlantic between the 
mainland of Scotland and the southern portion of the 
Outer Hebrides; extends north-north-eastward into 
junction with the Minch ; has a breadth of from 14 to 
20 miles ; and is flanked, on the W side, by Benbecula, 
North Uist, and the soutiiem part of Harris. 

Minchmoor, a broad-based, heather-clad mountain on 
the mutual border of Traquair parish, Peeblesshire, and 
Kirkhope parish, Selkirkshire, 2 miles SE of Traquair 
village. It rises to a height of 1856 feet above sea- 
level, and forms part of the watershed between the 
Tweed and the Yarrow. By the wild old road across it, 
from Selkirk to Peebles— Ions traversed by the mail— 
Montrose's cavaliers fled helter-skelter from Philip- 
haugh ; and near the top, on the Tweed aide, is the 
famous Cheese Well, where ever]^ passer-by of old was 
wont to drop in bits of his provisions as votive offerings 
to the fairies who made this their favourite haunt Tne 
view from the top and its many associations form the 
theme of the late Dr John Brown's delightful Mineh- 
moor (Edinb. 1864).— Oni. Sur., sh. 24, 1864. 

Mindork Castle. See Ei&kcowan. 

Mfaffaift^ an island of Barra parish. Outer Hebrides, 
Invemess-ahire, { mile NNW of Bemera, IJ mile SSW 
of Pabba, and 9 miles SSW of the nearest point of Barra 
island. It extends 2^ miles north-north-eastward; 
measures IJ mile in extreme breadth ; rises, along the 
W side, in almost mural cliffs, the retreat of innumer- 
able aea-fowl, to an altitude of 900 feet above sea-level ; 
and is mostly pastoral, but contains some arable land. 
Pop. (1861) 139, (1871) 141, (1881) 150, of whom 146 
were Graelic-speaking. 

Mingazy CSaatle, an ancient fortalice in Ardnamnr- 
chan parish, Argyllshire, on the S shore of the Ardna- 
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marchan peninsula, at the mouth of Loch Sunart, 
looking along the Sound of Mull, and confrontinff the 
north-western extremity of Mull island, 6 miles N by 
W of Tobermory and 20 WSW of Salen. CrowniuR a 
scarped rock, which rises 24 feet murally from tne 
sea, it measures more than 200 feet in circumference ; 
and has an irregular hexagonal outline, adapted to tlie 
configuration of the ground, being broadest on the land- 
ward side, where it is defended by a dry ditch. Its high, 
strong, battlemented, outer wall is seemingly of ancient 
construction, little fitted to resist artiBery; but a 
three-story house and some offices are said to have been 
erected so late as the beginning of last century. An- 
ciently the seat of the Maclans, a clan of Macdonalds, 
descended from an early Lord of the Iflles, it twice was oc- 
cupied by James IV. — ^first in 1493, when he issued a 
charter hence ; next in 1495, when he received the sub- 
mission of the chieftains of the Isles. It was, partly at 
least» demolished, in 1517, by the Knight of LochalBh ; 
sustained a siege, in 1588, by the Macleans, but was re- 
Ueyed by a ^yemment force; and was captured, in 
1644, by Colkitto, who made it the prison of a small 
body of Coyenanters, including three ministers. Now, 
though strictly a ruin, it is still in a state of tolerable 
presenration. 

MiwginUh. See Bracadalb. 

Hiniahant, a hamlet in Maybole parish, Ayrshire, 8^ 
miles NNE of Maybole town, under which it has a post 
ofi&ce. 

Minniek Water, a riyulet of Sanquhar parish, 
Dumfriesshire, rising at an altitude of 1740 feet, on 
the north-western slope of Lowther Hill, close to the 
Lanarkshire boundary, and 9 furlongs SSE of Wanlock- 
head. Thence it runs 6} miles west-sou th-we8t¥rard. 
receiving in its progress three tributaries, each nearly 
equal to itself in volume, and falls into the Kith, just 
below Minnock- Bridge village, 2 miles S£ of Sanquhar. 
Some wildly romantic spots, interesting both for their 
own scenery and for association with traditions of the 
Coyenanters, are on its banks ; and a road goes up all 
its vale to Wanlockhead, leading thence to LeadhillB 
«nd Upper Strathdyde.— C>r<2. Sur., sh. 15, 1864. 

Miniiick, Water oil See Minnoch. 

IDsntoliiye. See Moniaivs. 

MiHTi1gaff (GaeL monadh^Lubh, 'dark mountainous 
re^on'), a hamlet and a parish in the extreme W of 
£urkcudbrightshire. The namlet stands on a low piece 
of ground at the influx of Penkill Bum to the Cree, } 
mile N of the post-town, Newton-Stewart. Before that 
town had come into existence this was a place of some 
importance, for Symson describes it in 1684 as having *a 
very considerable market every Saturday, frequented by 
the moormen of Carrick, Monnygaffe, and other moor 
places, who buy there gpreat quantities of meal and malt' 

The parish, containing also Blackcraig village and 
the Gbbebbibob suburb of Ne^i'ton-Stewart, is bounded 
NW and N by Barr in Ayrshire, NE by Carsphaim and 
Kells, SE by Girthon and Eirkmabreck, and SW by 
Penninghame in Wigtownshire. Its utmost length, 
from N to S, is 16} miles ; its utmost breadth, from £ 
to W, is 18} miles ; and its area is 189] square miles 
or 89,451i acres, of which 1812 are water. Issuing 
from Loch Moan (6) x 8 furl. ; 675 feet^, the Cbbe 
winds 30^ miles south-westward and soutn-south-east- 
ward along the Ayrshire and Wi^owushire border to 
within 2^ miles of the head of Wigtown Bay. During 
this course it is joined by the Water of Minnoch, 
entering from Ayrshire, and running lOJ miles south- 
ward ; Fenkill Burn, rising at an altitude of 1970 feet, 
and running 8g miles south-south-westward; and Pal- 
nure Bum, rising at an altitude of 612 feet, and running 
Hi miles south-south-westward (for the last Ig mile 
along the Eirkmabreck boundary). The Water of Trool 
flows 1} mile west-south-westward from wooded Loch 
Trool (Ig mile x 1) furl. ; 250 feet) to the Water of 
Minnoch ; and the Dee, issuing from lone Loch Dee 
(7x4 furl. ; 750 feet), runs first i mile north-eastward 
through the interior, then 6| miles east-south-eastward 
along the boundary with EeUs. Lakes^ other than 
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those already noticed, are Loch Grennoch (2 miles x 8 
furl. ; 680 feet) at the Girthon boundary, Loch Enoch 
(6i X 4) furl. ; 1650 feet) at the Ayrshire boundary, the 
three Lochs of the DrrNGEON, Loch Neldrieken, Loch 
Valley, etc ; and streams and lakes alike afford capital 
angling. The surface is everywhere hilly or mountainous, 
chief elevations from S to N being Caibnsmobe of 
Flebt (2881 feet), Larg Hill (2216), Lamachan Hill 
(2849), BenyeUary (2860), Mebbick (2764), and Eirrie- 
reoeh Hill (2562), of which Merrick is the loftiest 
summit S of the Grampians. The general landscape is 
described by Dr A. Geikie as 'one wild expanse of 
mountain and moorland, roughened with thousands of 
heaps of glacial detritus, and dotted with lakes enclosed 
among these rubbish mounds. ' Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of a warm nook of about 6 square miles in the 
extreme S, and of some narrow strips of carse-land along 
the principal streams in the W, the whole region is one 
vast sheep-walk, where 'heath and moss, rocks and 
stones without end, and jagged hills, with here and 
there bright verdant patches on their rugged sides, 
form 'the chief features of the scenery.' Laige part of 
this wild district at one time formed part of the far- 
reaching Forest of Buchan— a name preserved in that 
of Buchan farm, the house of which stands on the N 
bank of Loch Trool, and which to the shepherds is 
known as the 'Four Nines,' from its erroneously esti- 
mated area of 9999 acres. The prevailing rocks are 
clay slate and greywacke, of Upper Silurian age, with 
intrusive masses and boulders of granite ; and nowhere 
in the South of Scotland are the traces of glaciation to 
be witnessed on a grander scale than in the Merrick 
uplands. Veins of lead ore, from 2 to 5 feet thick, 
occur on the estates of Machermore and Eirroughtree ; 
and at East Blackcraig, on the former property, lead 
and zinc still are mined, though in much less quantity 
than formerly. The soil of the low grounds along the 
Cree and Palnure Bum is mostly a tenacious clay, inter- 
spersed with patches of moss ; on the other low grounds 
is dry and gravelly, abounding with stones ; and else- 
where is very various. Little more than one-fifteenth 
of the entire area is in tillage ; some 600 acres are under 
wood ; and the rest of the land is pastoral or waste. 
The chief antiquities are Gablies Castle, three mote 
hUls, several sepulchral tumuli, a standing stone, and 
some cairns. In 1806 Robert Bruce, with 800 followers, 
is said to have routed 1500 English under the Earl of 
Pembroke near the head of Loch Trool, at whose foot a 
small party of Covenanters were surprised and slain by 
a troop of dragoons on a winter Sabbath morning of 
1685. Alexander Murray, D.D. (1775-1818), the self- 
taught Orientalist, was the son of a Minnigaff shepherd ; 
Lieut -Gen. the Hon. Sir William Stewart, who served 
in seventeen campai^ under Nelson and Wellington, 
and died in 1827, resided for several years at Cumloden, 
and is buried in the churchyard, alon^ with John 
Mackie, Esq. of Bargaly, and James, his son, both 
Liberal M.P.'s for the county; and Lieut -Col. Patrick 
Stewart, C.B. (1882-65), was bom at Caimsmore. 
Mansions, all noticed separately, are Baboaly, Caibnb- 
UOBE, Cumloden, Eibboughtbee, and Machebmobb ; 
and the Earl of Galloway owns more than half of 
the parish, 4 other proprietors holding each an annual 
value of £500 and upwards, 2 of between £100 and 
£500, 8 of from £50 to £100, and 9 of from £20 to 
£50. Giving off a portion to Barcrennan quoad mura 
parish, Minnigaff is in the presbyterjr of Wigtown 
and the synod of Galloway ; the living is worth £851. 
The parish church, on a lovely spot overleoking Minni- 
gaff namlet, the town of Newton-Stewart, and the con- 
fluence of the Cree and the Water of Minnoch, is a 
good Gotiiic edifice of 1886, with tower, organ, three 
fine memorial stained-glass windows, and 850 sittings. 
Creebridge and Stronord public schools, with respec 
tive accommodation for 116 and 100 children, nad 
(1888) an average attendance of 76 and 65, and grants 
of £72, 18s. and £69, 15s. 6d. Valuation (1860) 
£12,097, (1884) £18,174, 5s. 7d. Pop. (1801) 1609, 
(1831) 1855, (1861) 1804, (1871) 1529, (1881) 1587, of 
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whom 425 were in Oeebridge, and 1384 in the 
ecclesiastical parish.— Ore2. Sur,, shs. 4, 8, 1857-68. 

IDnnishant. See Minishant. 

IDanoch, Loch. See Erlls. 

MimiAftii Water of» a trontful rivulet of Ajr and 
Kiikcadbright shires, rising, at an altitude of 1980 feet, 
on the western slope of Shailoch of Minnoch (2520 feet), 
and mnning 14| miles sonth-by- westward through Barr 
and Minni^ff parishes, till, after a total descent of 1850 
feet, it falls into the Oree at a point 7} miles NKW of 
Newton-Stewart Its course, except near the end, lies 
through a moorish upland country. — Ord. Sitr,, sh. 8, 
1868. 

Wimook Water. See Minnick. 

Kinnyhive. See Moniaive. 

HinslL See Minch. 

mnUaw, a village near the western border of Long- 
side parish, Abenteenshire, | mile E by S of Mintlaw 
station on the Peterhead branch of the Great North of 
Scotland railway, this being 9 miles W by N of Peter- 
head, 4 £ by N of Maud Junction, and 85^ N by 
£ of Aberdeen. Founded during the first quarter of the 
present century, it has a post office, with money order, 
savings' bank, and railway telegraph departments, a 
brandi of the Aberdeen Town and Coun^ Bank, two 
hotels, two schools, and a market on the second Tuesday 
in every month. Pop. (1881) 222, (1861) 240, (1871) 
418, (1881) 486.— Ord Sur., sh. 87, 1876. 

Miiito (Cym. maen-tal, * the high stone '), a village 
and a parish of Bozburghshire. The village lies 1^ mue 
N by W of Denholm, the birthplace of the poet Leyden, 
and If mile £ of Hassendean station, on the ' Waverley 
route ' of the North British, this being 4^ miles NN£ 
of the post-town, Hawick. The parish church here, 
built in 1881 from designs b^ William Playfair, is a 
handsome Gothic building, with 360 sittings, a square 
tower, and an harmonium presented in 1880 oy the late 
Countess of Minto. The manse, 1 mile SSW, was built 
at the same time as the church, from designs specially 
prepared to suit the taste of the then holder of the living 
— Dr Aitken. It is in the Italian or Tuscan villa style. 

l^to parish is bounded N by Lilliesleaf, N£ by 
Ancrum, S£ by Cavers, and SW by Wilton. Its utmost 
length, from £ to W, is 4g miles ; its utmost breadth 
is Bi miles ; and its area is 5620} acres, of which 19} 
are water. It embraces a considerable portion of the 
suppressed parish of Hassendean. The river Teyiot 
flows 4} miles north-eastward along or dose to the 
Cavers boundary, and from Minto is joined by Hassen- 
dean and Grindin Bums. Along the riverside extends 
a strip of haugh, from 1 to 1} furlong in breadth, and 
less tnan 300 feet above sea-leveL It is flanked by 
a steep bank, behind which the ground slowly rises to 
the northern boundary. Towards the western extremity 
of the parish is Hassendean Glen, near the foot of 
which is a fine petrifying spring. It also contains the 
sTMcious and recently enlarged mansion-house of Colonel 
Dickson of Hassendeanbum and Chatto. Towards 
the eastern part of the parish there is another dell 
— Minto Glen— of great and attractive beauty. It is 
intersected throughout its entire length by well-kept 
walks, and contains many larch trees of so great a size, 
that they are only rivalled by those in the Duke of 
Athole*s plantations at Dunkeld. These larches were 
among the first imported into Scotland. At the head 
of Minto Glen, an artificial lake was formed in 1735, and 
upon a bank rising from its margin, Minto House is 
situated. Opposite the mansion-house stood the old 
parish church and churchyard ; but when the present 
church wts built, the burial-ground was converted into 
a flower-garden, which is yearly admired by visitors 
who come from all parts to view the beauties of Minto. 

To the W of Mmto House rise the Hills of Minto, 
'as modest and shapely and smooth as Clytie's should- 
ers.' They are 905 and 886 feet hi^h, and, owing to 
their position, are easily seen from almost every point 
Minto Crags, which form the chief natural feature of 
the parish, lie £ of the Minto Hills. They are a large 

of trap rock, rising from a fairly level piece of 
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ground, and attaining a height of 729 feet The top is 
most irregular in outline, while the face, overgrown 
with iv^', grass, and wild-flowers, is formed of shelving 
proiections, one above the other. Huge blocks, de- 
tached from the clifis above, lie scattered along the 
bottom of the Crags. Cluinps of trees grow, both at 
the top and foot of the clifi(, as well as on the face, 
wherever they can obtain root-hold. ' The view from 
the Crags is highly diversified and beautiful The wind* 
ings of *<the silver Teviot," through a pleasing vale, can 
be traced for many a mile, the prospect on one side 
being terminated by the fine onthne of the Liddesdale 
hills, along with those on the confines of Dumfriesshire, 
and in the opposite direction by the smoother and more 
rounded forms of the Cheviots. Ruberslaw rises imme* 
diately in front, with Denholmdeon on the right, and 
the narrow bed of the Rule on the left; while behind, to 
the N, are distinctly seen the £ildon Hills, the Black 
Hill, Cowdenknowes, Smailholm Tower, Hume Castle, 
and the Lammermuirs.' The summit of the Crags is 
crowned by a ruin, called Fatlips Castle, which is suppoeed 
to have been the stronghold of Tumball of BamhUlB, a 
well-known Border freebooter. A small platform, a 
little way below the top, is called Bamhilrs Bed. It 
was used, in all probability, as a point of outlook. Sir 
Walter Scott alludes to it in the following lines from 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel : 

* On Minto Cnm the moonbeams glint 
Where Barnhill hewed Itis bed of flint; 
Who flans his outlawed limbs to rest 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest 
'Mid cliffs from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy ; 
difls, doubling, on their echoes homo 
The terrors of the robber's horn.' 

Nearly two-thirds of the parish are in tillage, the 
other one-third being pasture land. In the E part of 
Minto are many plantations, the property of the Earl of 
Minto. Near the Teviot the soil is light loam ; to- 
wards the N it is clay. The Crags are formed of erup- 
tive rocks, and in Hassendean Glen is coarse red sand- 
stone conglomerate. The North British railway traverses 
theparish for 3A miles, and has a station at Hassendean. 

Toe chief landowners are the Earl of Minto, to whom 
belong two- thirds of the parish ; the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Heron Maxwell of Teviotbank, and Colonel Dickson of 
Hassendeanbum. The principal residences are Minto 
House, Teviotbank, and Hassendeanbum. The first of 
these is the seat of Lord Minto, to whom this property 
gives the title of Baron and Earl in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom. Some time before his elevation to 
the bench as Lord Minto in 1705, Gilbert or 'Gibbie' 
Elliot (1651-1718), a grandson of Gilbert Elliot of Stobs, 
purchased the Minto estate. He had been created a 
baronet in 1700. The second Sir Gilbert (1693-1766), 
lord justice-clerk, was an accomplished Italian scholar, 
and formed a large library at Minto House. The third 
Sir Gilbert (1722-77) sat as member of Parliament, 
first for Selkirkshire and then for Roxbuighshire. He 
was a poet of some merit ; and his sister, Jean Elliot 
(1727-1805), was author of that immortal lyric, Th€ 
Flowers of the Forest, The fourth Sir Gilbert (1751- 
1814) held several political and diplomatic posts, and, 
on account of his services, was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Minto in 1797, and as Earl of Minto and Viscount 
Melgund in 1813. William -Hugh Elliot- Murray- 
Eynynmound, present and third Earl (b. 1814 ; sue. 
1859), from 1857-59 acted as Chairman of the General 
Board of Lunacy for Scotland, and in 1870 was created 
a Knight of the Thistle. His countess, Emma-Eleanor- 
Elizabeth Hislop (1824-82), was author oi Memoirs of the 
Right Hon. Hugh Elliot ; Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, first Earl ofMvnio ; Lord Minto in India ; Border 
Sketches, etc. The Earl owns 16,041 acres, valued at 
£15,857, la per annum, viz., 8638 acres in Roxbuigh- 
shire (£6884, 4s.), 1032 in Selkirkshire (£264, 5&), 2930 
in Fife (£5400, 10s.), and 3446 in Forfarshira (£3308, 
28. ). See LocHOELLY and Melound. 

Minto House, ( mile NE of the village, is a handsome 
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four-storied building, erected in 1814 from designs by 
Archibald Elliot, &(}., architect It contains a valu- 
able libraiy and an interesting museum. One of its 
chief attractions is the beauty of its site ; another, the 
wide and magnificent view which it commands, especi- 
aUy from its upper windows. 

The earliest notices of the barony of Minto occur in 
the 14th century, at which time it was in the possession 
of the ancient and powerful family of the Tumbulls. 
It passed from them to the Stewarts, and at length was 
sold to Sir Gilbert Elliot, the ^reat ancestor of the 
present family of Minto. A curious circumstance re- 
garding the church of Minto is, that in 1374 it belonged 
to the diocese of Lincoln. Minto is in the presbytery 
of Jedburgh and synod of Merse and Teviotdale ; the 
living is worth £469. The public school, with accommo- 
dation for 69 children, had (1883) an average attendance 
of 29, and a grant of £17, 78. Valuation (1864) £4667, 
18s. 8d., (1884) £6716, 5s. lid. Pop. (1801) 477, (1831) 
481, (1861) 480, (1871) 481, (1881) 425.— (9rd. Svr., sh. 
17, 1864. 

Uistylaw Hills. See Lochwinnoch. 

Hinlle, Lodi, or Loch a' Mhiiilinn, a small lake in Eil- 
morack parish, Glenstrathfarrar, NW Inverness-shire, 
15 miles WSW of Beauly. An expansion of the river 
Fahrae, it lies at an altitude of 416 feet, has an utmost 
length and breadth of 7 and 3 furlongs, affords good 
trout-fishing, and has near its foot a shooting-lodge of 
Lord Lovat. To an islet in it the old Lord Lovat is said 
to have retired after the Battle of Gulloden, and from a 
neighbouring mountain to have surveyed the conflagra- 
tion of his mansion and the houses of his clansmen. — 
Ord. Sur., shs. 82, 88, 1882-81. 

Moan, Loch, a lake on the mutual border of Barr 
parish, Ayrshire, and Minnigaff parish, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, 7f miles ENE of Barrhul station. Lying 675 feet 
above sea-level, it has an utmost length and breadth of 
6i and 8 furlongs ; is deeply indented in outline and 
studded with four islets ; contains large pike ; and sends 
off the river Cree to the head of W^town Bay. — Ord. 
Sur., sh. 8, 1868. 

Uochmm (Gael, magh-dhruim, * ridge of the plain *), 
a village and a coast parish in Machers distnct, S£ 
Wigtownshire. The village, 2 miles NNE of Port- 
WiUiam and 8 SW of Wigtown, is a pleasant little 
place, with two inns, a post office, the manse and 
parish church, a good school, and a row of some twenty 
nouses. 

The parish, containing also Pobt-Williau and Eldrio 
villages, is bounded N W by Old Luce, N by Eirkcowan, 
E by Kirkinner, SE by (ilasserton, and SW by Luce 
Bav. Its utmost length, from NNW to SSE, is Hi 
miles ; its utmost brec^th is 5} miles ; and its area is 
40 square miles or 25,601 acres, of which 863^ are fore- 
shore and 666| water. The coast-line, 9$ miles long, 
over the first mile from the Glasserton boundary rises 
steeply to a height of 100 feet sheer out of the water, 
but elsewhere is fringed by an old sea-margin of flat 
smooth gravel, 50 yards broad, with hieh grassy braes 
beyond. A number of bums rising in tne interior run 
south-south-westward to Luce Bav ; but the drainage is 
partly carried eastward to the Blaaenoch by head-sti^ms 
of the Water of Malzie. Of eleven lakes and lakelets, 
mostly in the N and NW, the principal are White Loch 
(4| X 1§ furl ), Eldrig Loch (4x1 fun. ), Mochrum Loch 
(1 J mile X 8 farL ), and Castle Loch (IJ x i mile). The 
two last, 6i and 8 miles NNW of Port- William, contain 
a number of islets, with which, and its wooded head- 
lands, Mochrum Loch has no common beauty. The 
surface is everywhere hilly, chief elevations from K to 
S being Craigeach Fell (426 feet), the Doon of May 
(457), Mochrum Fell (646), Bennan HiU (500), Eldrig 
FeU (432), Milton Fell (418), and East Bar (450)— 
heights that command a far-away view to the Isle of 
Man and the mountains of Ireland and Cumberland. 
Thus, with but small aggregate of level land, Mochrum 
comprises large tracts of rocky eminence and mossy 
swamp, bleak and barren in aspect, and thinlv inter- 
spersed with patches of good dry arable land. The 
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predominant rocks are Silurian, and the soil along much 
of the seaboard is very fertile loam, either light or strong 
and deep ; on the lands towards the centre is thin and 
stony; and on the higher grounds is moorish. Some 200 
acres are under wood ; and a large extent of moorland has 
been brought into cultivation. In 1882 a bone-crushing 
mill was opened at Eldrig village, and from that date the 
' Old Mill of Mochrum ' nas been quite an institution in 
the county. The lands of Mochrum were given in 1368 
to Thomas Dunbar, second son of Patrick, Earl of March. 
The Dunbars, his descendants, who took title from 
Mochrum, and had their seat at the Old Place of 
Mochrum, were a somewhat distinguished family. 
Cadets of the house founded the families of Dunbar 
of Clugston and Dunbar of Baldoon, the latter now 
represented by the Earl of Selkirk. Gavin Dunbar, son 
of Sir John Dunbar of Mochrum, became prior of 
Whithorn about the year 1504, was afterwards made 
preceptor to James Y., and became in 1524 Archbishop 
of Glasgow, in 1528 Lord-Chancellor of Scotland, and 
in 1586 one of the Lords of Regency during the king's 
visit to France. The family was raised to the baronetcy 
in 1694, and is now represented by Sir William DunW, 
seventh Bart (b. 1812; sue. 1841), Liberal M.P. for 
Wigtown 1857-65. Since the close, however, of the 
17th century, the Old Place and the estate of Mochrum 
have been held by the Earls of Dumfries and Marquises 
of Bute. Engirt with ash-trees, and standing near the 
N£ end of Mochrum Loch, the Old Place consists of 
two square four-story towers, and dates from the last 
quarter of the 15th century. Since 1873 it has been 
carefully restored by the present Marquis. On an islet 
in Castle Loch are remains of an older castle ; and the 
ruins of Myrtoun Castle, the seat of the M*Cullochs, 
crown a mote-hill near the shore of the White Loch. 
Other antiquities are a large double-dyked fort on 
Barsalloch iBrae, the Mote of Boghouse near Mochrum 
village, the Carlin Stone near Eldrig Loch, a vitrified 
fort on the Doon of Mav, remains of Chapel Finian 
(by the country people called * Chipper- Finnan ' or * the 
Well of Finnan *) on the shore 54 miles NW of Port- 
WiUiam, Cairn Buy still further NW, etc Monreith, 
noticed separately, is the principal mansion ; and Sir 
H. E. Maxwell, Bart. ^M. P., divides most of the parish 
with the Marquis of Bute, 2 lesser proprietors holding 
each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 5 of between 
£100 and £500, 1 of from £50 to £100, and 16 of from 
£20 to £50. Mochrum is in the presb^ry of Wig- 
town and the synod of Galloway ; the living is worth 
£216. The parish church is a plain edifice of 1794, 
and, as enlarged in 1832 and 1878, contains 800 
sittings. Free and U.P. churches are at Port- 
William ; and four public schools— Culshabbin, Eldrig, 
Mochrum, and Port- William — ^with respective accom- 
modation for 60, 80; 119, and 220 children, had 
(1883) an average attendance of 31, 54, 56, and 122, 
and grants of £41, 15s., £39, 12s., £40, 12s., and 
£102, 16s. Valuation (1860) £12,250, (1884) £16,003, 
19s. 4d. Pop. (1801) 1113, (1831) 2105, (1861) 
2694, (1871) 2450, (1881) 2S16.— Ord. Swr., shs. 4, 2, 
1857-56. 

Hoohnun Loch. Sec Eirkoswald. 

HofGat (Gaelic oua-v(Uy 'along, deep, mountain hollow,' 
or Irish T/iai-fadf * a long plain '), a town in the N of the 
Annandale district of Dumfriesshire, and a parish, partly 
in Dumfriesshire and partly in lAuarkshire. The town 
is situated at the southern base of the Gallow Hill 
(832 feet) * on the left bank of the river Annan, 2 miles 
NNW of the point at which Mofiat and Evan Waters 
flow into that river. It is distant 51 miles by road, but 
635 by rail, SSW of Edinburgh ; 54 by road, but 66f by 
rail, SE of Ghisgow; 21 by road, but 30} by rail, NNE 
of Dumfries ; 15} by road N by W of Lockerbie, and 2 
NNE of Beattock station on the main line (1848) 
of the Caledonian. A railway line, Ig mile long, 

* Prof. Geoiig;e Sinclair of Olasgow, who died in 1^696. ascertained 
the height of this hill by rneann of tho baromoter^the earliest 
probably of its application in Great Britain to this por- 
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^hich was opened in April 1883, connects Moffat with 
Beattock. The company has a capital of £16,000 in 
£10 shares. The new line, which is worked by the 
Caledonian Railway Com^Miny, has proved a great boon 
to Moffat, as it has made it much easier of access than 
it was when the nearest station was at Beattock. 
Omnibuses ran between the hotels and the mineral well, 
and a coach goes thrice a week in the season to the 
famous Grey Mare's Tail and St Mary's Loch. 

The town is built upon a gentle slope, which rises 
slowly northward from 340 to 400 feet above sea-level. 
The High Street is the chief street, or rather 'place,* 
being 300 yards long and 50 broad. It is thus described 
in the BeatUiea of Scotland (1805): 'The street is wide and 
spacious, handsomely formed and gravelled, exceedingly 
smooth, clean, and dry in an hour after the heaviest rains, 
and is a most agreeable walk to the inhabitants, and to 
the company that comes for goats' whey or the mineral 
waters.' Since that time the High Street has been 
modernised by the erection of new, and the remodelling 
of old, buildings. It contains the principal public 
edifices, hotels, etc, and at one time, with the closes 
branching from it, composed the town of Moffat Of 
late years, however, owing to the number of people 
visiting Moffat annually, the building of villas has beisn 
greatly encouraeed, and several new streets have sprung 
up. Such are Well Road, Old Well Road, Beechgrove, 
Havelock Crescent, Academy Road, Hopetoun Place, 
Ballplay Road, etc. A number of villas have also been 
erected at the foot of the Callow Hill. 

There are in the town four places of worship belong- 
ing to the Established, Free, United Presbyterian, and 
Episcopal Churches. The parish church, situated in the 
S part of the town, was built in 1790, and contains 1000 
sittings. It is surrounded by fine old trees, and has a 
handsome spire, surmounted by the '^ying Spur,' the 
crest of the Johnstones of Annandale. The Free church, 
erected in 1843, is a large but unadorned edifice, 
not far from the ]^arish church. A small spire, added 
later on, greatly improved its appearance. The U.P. 
church, in Old Well Koad, was erected in 1868, and cost 
£3000. It is in the Decorated English or Second 
Pointed style, consists of nave and aisles, and has a lofty 
tower and spire. From its position it may be seen from 
almost every point of view. The Episcopal church, 
situated upon the Kiln Knowes, Millbumside, was 
built in 1872 at the expense of J. Toulmin Laurence, 
Esq. of Liverpool, who resided at that time in Cndgie- 
bum House. It is an iron church, but, in spite of that, 
is not devoid of s^le. Its main attraction is a beauti- 
ful stained-jo^lass £ window, erected to the memoir of 
the Rev. WT B. Mackenzie, who was wont frequently to 
conduct service in the chapeL 

Moffat is well supplied with schools. The Academy 
arose out of the union (1884) of the parish school with 
the old grammar school, which was founded by Dr 
Robert Johnstone (1557-1639), Geoige Heriot's brother- 
in-law. The building, which may lav claim to some 
beauty, is situated at the foot of the Callow HilL 
With accommodation for 286 children, it had (1883) 
an average attendance of 173, and a srant of £165, 
188. 6d. The Academy famishes a cood classical edu- 
cation. Morison's Endowed achooT, in Well Road, 
is a simple yet pleasing building. William Morison 
(1796-1837), a native of Moffat and afterwards a Cal- 
cutta merchant, left £2000 to be spent in building and 
endowing a school, in which, in return for a nominal 
fee, a substantial English education might be had. 
It has accommodation for 88 children, an average 
attendance of 52, and a grant of £26, 19s. Annan 
Water and Moffat Water public schools, with respec- 
tive accommodation for 44 and 53 children, had (1883) 
an average attendance of 40 and 24, and erants of £44, 
98. and £32, 2s. There are also an inoustrial school 
and a private school. 

For its size Moffat possesses a fair proportion of public 
buildings. The court-house, at the comer of High Street 
and Well Street, dates from 1772 ; but the bell in the 
turret has inscribed upon it the date 1660, along with 
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the Johnstone arms and an earl's coronet Some time 
afo the ground-floor of the court-house was tumed into 
shops, but the upper rooms are still used by the Town 
Commissioners for holding courts and discharging other 
business in. Moffat House, beside the baths, was 
erected by the second Earl of Hopetoun in 1751. As 
the third Earl died in 1817 without heirs male, the 
house passed into the possession of Lady Anne John- 
stone, his eldest daughter, and great-grandmother of the 
present holder of t£e house and ]^roperty — Mr Hope 
Johnstone. (SeeRAEHiLLS.) Itwas in Moffat House that 
Macpherson was residing (1759) when he entered on that 
literary forgery which made so great a stir in the latter 
half of the 181^ century — tne fabrication of the 
Ossianic epics. A fine public fountain, in the upper 
part of the High Street, was erected by Mr Colvin 
of Cnigielands in 1875 at a cost of £500. The 
design is somewhat pastoral Upon a pedestal of rou^h- 
hewn Comcockle red sandstone blocks, 16 feet in height, 
stands a ram in bronze, designed by the late Wilfiam 
Brodie, R.S. A. Round the base are 4 basins of polished 
granite. Other buildinffs, which improve the appear- 
ance of the town, are the chief hotels and the banks. 
The baths, on the W side of High Street, beside the 
Annandale Arms Hotel, were erected in 1827. The 
front part of the building is taken up with assembly, 
reading, and billiard rooms, while the rear part contains 
the baths, which are of various descriptions — ^vapour, 
mineral, etc The entrance to the baths is through a 
Doric portico. The Beechgrove grounds, laid out in 
1870 at a cost of £600, comprise bowling, croquet, and 
lawn-tennis grounds, with an excellent pavilion. Per- 
haps the most striking building in Moffat is the Hydro- 
pathic Establishment, erected in the Renaissance style 
by Messrs Pilkinffton & Bell, of Edinburgh, in 1875- 
77, at a cost of fully £40,000. It is of immense size, 
comprising a centre and two wings, the former having 
turrets at either end. There are 5 floors, including the 
basement, and 300 bedrooms. The dining-hall can 
accommodate comfortably 300 guests, and the drawing- 
room, recreation-room, etc, are all on an equally large 
scale. The baths are of a very perfect oiescnption, 
embracing Turkic^ vapour, etc., and the grounds, 25 
acres in extent, are beautifully laid out. There are 
lawns for tennis and croquet, as well as a bowling-green. 
Moffigit has a head post office, with money order, 
savings' bank, insurance, and telegraph departments; 
branches of the Bank of Scotland, the Union Bank, and 
the British Linen Company's Bank, offices or agencies of 
14 insurance companies, 8 chief hotels, numerous lodging- 
houses of all classes, a subscription library, with over 
4000 volumes, and a Saturday newspaper — The Moffat 
Times (1857). During the season concerts, lectures, etc , 
are given in the Batns Assembly Hall, which is also 
used for public meetings and by the band of the Upper 
Annandale Rifle Volunteers. The building wnich 
served as the Episcopal chapel before the new chapel 
was built in 1872 is now used as an Oddfellows' Hall, 
and there is also a Mechanics' Hall in Well Street A 
weekly market is held at Moffat every Friday ; a lamb 
fair is held on the Friday of July after Langholm fair ; 
a fair for sheep and cattle, held on the Friday of Sep- 
tember tSter Falkirk Tryst, is known as the Tup Fair ; 
and hiring fairs are held on the third Friday of March 
old style, and the Friday after 19 Oct. Shows of 
sheep, cattle, flowers, etc, are connected with the Tup 
Fair, and draw many to Moffat owing to the hi^h 
class of the exhibits. The great annual sale of Cheviot 
rams, at the Beattock Bridge Hotel, on the day 
before the Moffat tup fair, may also be mentioned. 
The shops in iioSkt are, ha a rule, of a superior 
class, the shopkeepers being induced to deal in luxuriea 
as well as necessaries to meet the wants of visitors. 
The wells in the neighbourhood of Moffat are three 
in number— Garpol Spa, 3 miles SW ; Hartfell Spa, 
5 mUes NNE ; and MoffiEit Well, 1^ mile NNB of the 
town of MoffiEit. The first two are separately described. 
According to the commonly received story, Moffat Well 
was found in 1633 by Miss Rachel Whiteford, only 
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dangliter of Dr Wbiteford, bishop of Brechin, who held 
a considerable amount of property in the parishes of 
Moffat and Kirkpatrick-Juzta. Bat, in a work entitled 
Pom Moffeiensis, seu Deseriptio TopographicO'Spagyrica 
FojiHum Mineralium MoffeUnsium in Annandia, pub- 
lished in 1659, the author, Matthew Mackaile, asserts 
that the wells were first discovered in 1653 by a * vale- 
tudinary rustic. ' The mineral qualities of the well were 
also noted by Sir Robert Sibbald in 1688 ; by George 
Milligan and Andrew Plummer, M.D., professor of 
medicine, University of Edinburjch, in 1747 ; by Dr 
Gamett in 1800 ; by J. Erskine Gibson in 1827 ; by Dr 
Thomas Thomson, of Glasgow, in 1828 ; by Dr John 
Macadam, of Glasgow, in 1854 ; by Mr William John- 
stone, of Edinburgh, in 1874 ; and by others. 

The following analysis is that of Dr Murray Thomson, 
which is among the latest and most trustworthy : — 

^ 1*87 cable inches of sulphnretted bydrogen gaa 
4-46 „ carbonic add gas. 

9616 grains of solid reaidae on evaporation. 

I 
I 

96-06 

Traces also exist of carbonate of Iron, alumina, 
chloride of mafirnesia, sulphnret of Booiuoi. 

r 0-85 cubic inch of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 

traces of carbonic acid gas. 
64*60 grains of solid residue on evaporation. 



4-60 




carbonate of lime. 


7*70 




chloride of calcium. 


6-41 


^ 


chloride of maffnesi 


68*00 




chloride of 80<uum. 


2-65 




silica. 


5-80 


tt 


organic matter. 



8*82 
1-46 
34-11 
3-56 
1-81 
4-70 

58-96 



chloride of ealdum. 

chloride of maffnesium. 

chloride of sodium. 

sulphate of soda. 

sUica. 

organic matter. 



Traces also exist of oxide of iron and oxide of copper. 

The temperature of the Moffat mineral water is very 
steady, as was proved bv experiments made in 1852-53. 
From these it appeared that the temperature at all 
seasons of the year, and under all changes of the atmo- 
sphere, is 49i Fahr. With regard to the smell, taste, 
and appearance of the water opinions vary. One writer 
describes the smell and taste as resembling *bilge-water, 
or the scourings of a foul gun . . . like sulphureous 
water of Harrowgate, but not quite so strong.' Another 
compares them to the smell and taste of a *sligkUy 
putrescent ege*' The taste is almost invariably dis- 
agreeable at nrst, though, it is said, some crow to like 
it after a time. The appearance is descriDed in one 
account as ' sparkling beautifully, especially when first 
taken from the spring;' in another as 'like champagne;' 
and a third says, * the water is never decidedly sparkling. 
It does assume a certain de^e of cloudiness from the 
uniform diffusion through it of very minute gaseous 

§ lobules.' The Moffat water has been pronounced by 
octors a powerful remedy in diseases of the skin, on 
account of the sulphur and salts held in solution in it 
It is alBo valuable as a means of cure in Sections of 
the lungs, in gravel, rheumatism, dyspepsia, bilious- 
ness, etc. 

The Moffat Well has enjoyed a growing popularity as 
is shown by the number of people who visit the town 
annually 'to drink the waters.' The favourite time for 
doing so is between seven and nine o'clock in the morning, 
when the road between the town and the spa is covered 
with people on foot, in carriages, and ommbuses. It is 
almost the invariable custom to partake of the waters 
at the well itself, since the ^ases, with which they are 
impregnated are of so volatile a nature that even the 
most careful corking is unable to retain them. The 
well is situated on the slope of one side of a small 
valley, down which flows the W ell Bum, a small stream, 
80 named from the well beside it. It consists of two 
springs, an upper and a lower, the latter of which, mora 
strongly impregnated with sulphur and salts, is used for 
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drinking purposes, while the water of the former, con- 
veyed to t&e town in pipes, is employed in the mineral 
baths, recommended in certain cases. The well is 
covered by a small stone building, near which are the 
cottage of the keeper, a building in which balls and 
public breakfasts used to be held, and a wooden erection 
with a verandah, built for the convenience of visitors. 
The appearance of the well is thus described by TumbuU 
in his History of Moffat : — ' On reaching the well, many 
circumstances strongly indicate the sulphureous nature 
of the water. The water itself has the characteristic 
odour of such waters, while the metal stop-cock attached 
to the pipe, which delivers the supply, is coated with a 
black shining sulphuret . . . The small openings 
in the rock, from which the water of the u^per well 
issues, are alone visible ; those of the lower being built 
over with a fixed pipe, communicator, and stop-cock, to 
draw off the water at pleasure. The upper apertures 
are encrusted with a yellowish-white substance, which, 
when ignited, yields a blue flame, and has the same 
smell as burning sulphur.' The water oozes out of a 
rock of greywacke, containing pyrites. It was thought 
at one time that the taste of sulphur was so far due to a 
bog in the neighbourhood, but tne fact that the bog has 
disappeared and the sulphur taste still remains, is 
sufficient to discredit that theory. The presence of 
sulphur, in the form of iron pyrites, in the rocks that 
surrounded the well, as also in that form which the 
mineral spring flows, is enough to account for the way 
and the extent to which the water is impregnated. 

Moffat became a burgh of barony and regality in 1635. 
There is still in existence a burgh charter, dated 1662, 
by which the barony and regality of Moffat, and of the 
burgh which stood within it, are transferred to James, 
Earl of Annandale. This charter was ratified by an 
Act of Parliament in 1669. When the rights of lords 
of resalities were done away with, some supposed 
that Moffat ceased to enjoy those rights which, as a 
burgh, it had possessed. This was a mistake, however, 
as was shown by the proprietors of the Moffat Times 
and others (1857), andj as a result, the boundaries of 
the burgh, as well as its common lands, were marked 
on the Ordnance Map. Moffat adopted the General 
Police and Improvement Act in 1864, and, under it, is 
governed by a senior magistrate, 2 junior magistrates, 
and 6 commissioners. The buiffh court sits on the first 
Saturday of every month, and sneriff small debt courts 
are held on the first Friday of April, August, and 
December. Pop. (1841) 1418, (1861) 1463, (1871) 1730, 
(1881) 2161. of whom 1281 were females. Houses (1881) 
471 inhabited, 82 vacant, 11 building. 

When Moffat was founded is not known, but it must 
have been at a somewhat early date, as mention is made 
of the town in the 11th and 12th centuries. From one 
notice, it would appear that the present town was pre- 
ceded by another, called Auldtoun, but this is doubtfuL 
The town is named, however, in a charter ^nted by 
Bobert I. (1306-29) to Adae Barbitonaone, and in 
another granted by David II. (1829-71) to Robert Lage. 
In Dec. 1382, the army of Edward Baliol, who had been 
crowned Ein^ of Scotland about two months before, 
encamped at Moffat Baliol remained there for a time, 
attempting to win over the lords of that district of 
Annandale. From Moffat he passed with his army to 
Annan Moor, and was attacked by night, surprised, and 
defeated by Sir Archibald Douglas, who had gathered 
1000 horsemen at Moffat, and had come suddenly down 
upon his encampment Many Scottish knights and 
nobles were slain ; Baliol's army was dispersed in all 
directions; and he himself was compelled to flee to 
England. The well-known ' Three Stan'in' Stanes ' on 
the Beattock road, 1 mile S by W of Moffat, have been 
supposed to indicate either the place where the battle 
took place, or the spot where three officers fell. Both 
suppositions are improbable, and it is more likely that 
they are of Druidic origin. In 1448, while William, 
seventh Earl of Douglas, warden of the West Marches, 
was absent, the bur^ of Dumfries was burned. As a 
consequence, he convened 'a meeting of the whole lords, 
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freeholders, and heads of Border families within the 
Wardency,* in order that steps might be taken to pre- 
vent a sarprise occurring again. One way, proposed and 
carried out, was that 'balefires * should be kindled on 
suitable hills in Annandale and Nithsdale. The Gal- 
low Hill at Mofiat was chosen as one of these hiUs, as 
is recorded in the Acts of the Scottish Parliament, vol. 
i, 'Ane baill sail be brynt on Gallowhill in Moffat 
Parochin.* In this connection, the war-cry of the 
inhabitants of Moffat— 'Aye ready, aye ready •—may be 
mentioned. 

Moffat again appears in the history of Scotland in the 
time of the Covenanters. The distnct round about it is 
full of memories of that period and of those who lived 
in it Claverhouse, afterwards Viscount Dundee, sent 
a report from Moffat, dated 28 Dec. 1678, to the Earl 
of Linlithgow, Commander-in-chief of His Majesty's 
Forces, in which he described that town as among ' the 
most convenient places for quartering dragoons. . . . 
whereby the whole country may be kept in awe.* In 
the mountains and valleys in the neighbourhood of 
Moffat the Covenanters were accustomed to lie hid, to 
hold conventicles, and to elude the pursuit of their 
enemies. In quieter times, and with the growing popu- 
larity of the Wells, Moffat made rapid advances. In 
1704 it is spoken of as * a small straggling town ' to 
which people come %o drink the waters. The writer, 
however, goes on to say — * But what sort of neople they 
are, or where they get lodgings, I can't tell, for I did 
not like their lodgings weU enough to go to bed, but 
got such as I could to refresh me, and so came away.' 
in 1745 it must have contained better accommodation, 
as it was then the favourite summer resort of two well- 
known Edinburgh physicians, who visited it in tuin 
yearly, and, by their presence, attracted many of their 

Sitients to the town. The names of these doctors were 
r Sinclair and Dr John Clerk. 
In the latter half of the 18th century, however, 
Moffat became more conspicuous. It was visited by 
men like John Home, author of the play of Ihttglas; 
David Hume, philosopher, historian, and agnostic; 
James Macpheraon, the fabricator of Ossian's poems; 
Dr Alexander Carlyle, of Inveresk ; James Boswell, the 
famous biographer ; Joseph Black, the well-known pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Edinburgh University ; Dr Black- 
lock, the blind poet ; Hugh Blair, the divine ; and 
many others, whose presence and whose name were 
sufficient to draw otners to the place where they 
happened to be. An interesting event connected with 
the visit to Moffat of Home and Macpherson is narrated 
in the Accoumt of the Life and Writmgs of John Home, 
by Henry Mackenzie (Edinb. 1822). Mackenzie's work 
contains a letter of Dr Adam Ferguson, which tells how 
that Home and Macpherson met at the bowling-green, 
and soon became intimate. The subject of traditionary 
poetrv in the Highlands was discussed, and Macpherson 
promised to translate some fragments which were in his 
possession. These, according to the letter, ' were after- 
wards printed in a pamphlet, and drew that public 
attention which gave rise to the further proceeding on 
the subject.' The name of Bums is also connected with 
the town. He visited it frequently, and in it he wrote 
the famous song — 

* O, Willie brewed a peck o' maut • 

And Rab anb Allan cam' to pree, 
Three blither hearts that lee-lansr nigrht 
Te wadna find iu Christendee.* 

And here he composed, in addition to many other 
poems, &c., the epigram called An Apology for ScrimpU 
Nature. 

Since the 19th century began, the progress of Moffat 
has been botli rapid and continuous. New buildings 
have been erected ; fine streets have been laid out ; a 
water supply of 288,000 gallons per diem was brought 
in to the town at a cost of £5000 in 1867 ; a new system 
of sewerage was then also earned out ; a cemetery, 3 acres 
in extent, and | mile NW of the town, was beautifully 
laid out in 1872 at a cost of £700 ; and the town has 
been lifted with gas. These and other improvements 
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have tended to make Moffat very popular, and have 
given it almost a right to the names which have been 
applied to it of the Cheltenham or Baden of Scotland.* 
A proof of the healthiness of Mofibt ma^ be found in the 
fact that, when Asiatic cholera was ragm^ at Dumfries 
(only 21 miles distant), Moffat was practically entirely 
spared. 

Moffat has been the place of birth and of residence of 
some distinguished Scotchmen. Among those bom 
there, the following ma^ be mentioned :— Sir Archibald 
Johnstone, Lord Wamston (1610-63), is described by 
M'Crie as 'a profound and accomplished lawver, an 
eloquent speaker, and a man of the most active habits,' 
who ' took a prominent share in the proceedings of the 
Covenanters, and was among the chief leaden in pro- 
moting the league between Scotland and England.' He 
was created Lord Advocate (1646), Lord Register (1649), 
and one of Cromwell's peers ; at the Restoration took 
refuge in France ; but was brought back to Edinburgh 
and executed. William Dickson, LL.D. (1749-1821), 
actively assisted Wilberforce in his attempt to do away 
with slavery. Dickson was the translator of Carnot's 
TrecUiae on the Calculus (1801), and the editor of a 
reprint of Gamett's Observations on the Moffat Waters 
(1820). He died in London, and left a collection of 
scientific works to the Moffat library. David Welsh, 
D.D. (1793-1845), was Professor of Church History in 
Edinburgh University (1831). He wrote the Life of Dr 
Thomas Broum and An Introduction to the Elements of 
Church History. Walter Boyd (1760-1842) was the chief 
partner of the firm of Boyd, Benfield, & Co., bankers, 
London and Paris. He sat as M.P. for Shaftesbury in 
the first Imperial Parliament 

Among those connected with Moffat by residence we 
may note the following: — John Rogerson, M.D. (1741- 
1823), a famous physician, who acted as first medical 
adviser to the Empress and court of Russia, purchased 
in 1805 the estate of Dumcrieff, and resided upon it 
from 1816 till his death. John Loudon Macadam (1756- 
1836), the inventor of that process of road-making, 
known as 'macadamising,' resided at Dumcrieff' for some 
time, and after a life of hard work, died at Moffat, and 
was buried in its churchyard. John Finlay (1782-1810), 
author of Wallace, or the Vale of Ellerslie, Historical 
and Bmnantic Ballads (1808), etc., was a poet of great 
promise, whose life was cut short by a sudden illness at 
Moffat, whero he lies buried. John Walker, D.D., 
known, owing to his eccentricities, as the * mad minister 
of Moffat,' was a churchman of some note in his day. 
He was presented to Moffat parish in 1762, was trans- 
lated to Colinton parish in 1783, and died in 1803. Dr 
Walker wrote several books, his favourite subject being 
natural history. 

The parish of Moffat is bounded N by Tweedsmuir in 
Peeblesshire, KE by Lyne and M^et in Peeblesshire 
and Ettrick in Selkirkshire, £ by Enrick and Eskdale- 
muir, SE by Wamphray, SW by Kirkpatrick- Juxta, and 
W and N W by Crawfoixi in Lunarksnire. Its utmost 
length, from ENE to WSW, is 14} mUes ; its utmost 
breadth is 8jr miles; and its area is 43,170 acres, of 
which 3119 are in Lanarkshire and 40,051 in Dumfries- 
shire, whilst 205 are water. The parish is traversed by 
three roads, leading respectively to Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Selkirk, and by a section of the Caledonian rail- 
way, as well as by part of the Beattock and Moffat 
branch. Moffat is rich in features of natural beauty, 
mver, loch, mountain, valley, combine to render it one 
of the most picturesque parishes in the South of Scotland. 

• William Black, in his Strange Adventures of a Phaeton (1S72), 
observes thaL ' If MoflEat Is to be likened to Baden-Baden, it forms 
an exceedingly Scotch and respectable Baden-Baden. The baild- 
ing Id which the mineral waters are dmnk looks somewhat like 
an educational institution, with its prim white iron railings. 
Inside, instead of the splentud saloon of the ConversatUmskauM, 
we found a long and aooerUooking reading-room. Hofbt itself is 
a white, clean, wide^treeted place, and the hills around It are 
smooth and n-een ; but it is very far removed from Baden-Baden. 
It is a good aeal more proper, and a great deal more dulL Per- 
haps we did not visit it in the height of the season, if it has vot a 
season ; but wo were at all events not very sorry to get away nom 
it sgain, and out into the hilly oountry beyond.' 
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The Ankan, rising at an altitude of 1270 feet on the 
northern border, near the meeting-point of Peebles, 
Lanark, and Damfries shires, and not far from sources 
of the Tweed and Clyde, flows 81 miles south-south- 
eastward — forS^ miles through the north-western in- 
terior, and then along or close to the boundary with 
Kirkpatrick-Juxta. It is fed by several small streams 
— Bimock Water, Frenchland Burn, etc., and is joined, 
2 miles below Moffiit, bv Moffat Water on the £ and 
Eiran Water on the W. Moffat Water, rising at an 
altitude of 1800 feet in the north-eastern corner of the 
parish, close to the Selkirkshire boundary, flows 12^ 
miles south-westward through the pariah. It is fed by 
the following streams : — on the rignt bank. Tail Burn, 
flowing from Loch Skene, and Garrifran, Blackhope, 
and Craigie Bums ; on the left bank, Bodesbeck, Sailfoot, 
Selcoth, Crofthead, and Comal Bums. Evan Wateb, 
which rises in Lanarkshire, flows for Sjt miles south - 
south-eastward through the western wing of Moflat, and 
then nasses off into Eirkpatrick- Juzta. Garpol Wateb, 
too, nows 2^ miles eastward on the boundary with Eirk- 
patrick -Juxta. The only lake in the parish is ' dark 
Loch Skene ' (6 x 1§ furl. ; 1700 feet), llj miles NN£ 
of Moflat 

Moflat parish is very mountainous. The chief moun- 
tains are — on the Peeblesshire boundary. Great Hill 
(1627 feet), Spout Craig (1842), Barry Grain Rig (2012), 
Habtfell (2651), Hartfell Rig (2422), Raven Craig 
(2246), Lochcndg Head (2625); on the Selkirkshire 
boundary, Andrewhinney Hill (2220), Ben Craig (2046), 
Bodesbeck Law (2178), Capel Fell (2228), Wind Fell 
(2180); on the boundaries with E^dalemuir, Wam- 
phray, and Eirkpatrick- Juzta parishes, Loch Fell (2256), 
Crofthead (2085), Gateshaw Rjg (1853) ; on the Lanark- 
shire boundary, Mosshope Fell (1567), Beld Enowe 
(1661), Campland Hill (1571), Black Fell (1528). The 
parish of Moffat is thus girdled with mountains of 
higher or lower elevation. The interior of the parish, 
especially in the K, is, however, almost as mountainous 
as are the parts bordering on other parishes. Carrifran 
(2452 feet), Saddle Yoke (2412), Arthur's Seat (2898), 
Swatte Fell (2888), and White Coomb (2695), may be 
cited as amonff the loftiest. The Southern Alps, as the 
mountains in Moffat parish and the surrounding dis- 
trict are sometimes called, differ from the Hi^and 
mountains in being, as a rule, covered with grass up to 
the very summit This naturally gives them the 
appearance of being less ragged and bare than the 
ranges in the north of Scotland. The valleys through 
which the Annan and Moffat 'and Evan Waters flow 
are very narrow, esjjecially in their upper parts. In 
some places there is barely room for the roads to 
pass along the bottom of the valleys. As might be 
expected, they are extremely picturesque. To quote 
once more from the Strange AdverUwru of a PhaeUm, 
Mr William Black gives a fine description of the vale of 
the Annan above the town. ' That was a pretty drive 
up through Annandale. As you leave Monat the road 
gradually ascends into the region of the hills ; and down 
Below you lies a ^eat valley, with the river Annan 
running through it, and the town of Moffat itself 
getting smaller in the distance. You catch a glimmer 
of the olue peaks of Westmoreland lying far away in the 
south, half nid amid silver haze. The mils around you 
increase in size, and you would not recognise the bulk 
of the great round slopes but for those minute dots that 
you can make out to be ^eep, and for an occasional 
wasp-like creature that you suppose to be a horse. The 
evening draws in. The yeUow light on the slopes of 
green &comes warmer. You arrive at a great circular 
chasm which is called by the country-folks the Devil's 
or Marquis of Annandalb's Beef-tub — a mighty hol- 
low, the western sides of which are steeped in a soft 
purple shadow, while the eastern slopes burn yellow in 
the sunlight There is no house, not even a farmhouse 
near ; and all traces of Moffat and its neighbourhood 
have long been left out of sight But what is the 
solitude of this place to the wild and lofty region you 
enter, when you reach the summits of the hills ? ' etc. 
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In Moffat parish the soil iu the valleys is mainly 
alluvial ; on the lower plopes of the hills it is light, dry 
graveL A considerable part of the land is in tillage ; 
but the main part is pasture land. There are a few 
woods of some extent — the Craigieburn, Bellcraig, and 
Dumcrieff woods may be mentioned. In the uplands the 
rocks are Silurian ; greywacke, containing quartz, sand- 
stone, and gypsum are found ; but coal, copper, and 
limestone, though sought for, have not been discovered. 

The parish contains several objects of antiquarian 
interest There is an old British fort, 2} miles from 
Moffat, on the top of Beattock Hill, and two other 
forts, not far distant from the town. Comal Tower, 
the 'keep' of the Pocornal estate, is a small rain. 
Blacklaw Tower is a good exam][>Ie of a border peel- 
house. Portions of the waUs remain, and attest to the 
strength of the building. In addition to these, the 
parish also contains other border towers of a like 
character. Places, noted for their beauty or wildness, 
are the glen of Bell Craig, in which many rare feras 
grow ; the Basin of Blacksnope, the Deil's Beef-tub, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the Marquis of Annandale's 
Beef-Stand; the famous waterfall, called the Grey 
Mare's Tail ; Loch Skene, Erickstane, etc. 

Mansions, noticed separately, are Craigiebitrn and 
Dumcrieff ; and Mr Hope Johnstone is chief pro- 
prietor. Moffat is in the presbytery of Lochmaben 
and synod of Dumfries ; the living*^ is worth £460. 
The ancient church of Moffat was transferred in 1174 
by Robert de Brace to the bishop of Glasgow, and 
was afterwards constituted one of the prebends of the 
see. A chapel once existed between the Annan and the 
Evan, at the place still called Chapel. Valuation (1860) 
£18,251, (1884) £80,071, 6s. lOd. Pop. (1801) 1610, 
(1881) 2221, (1861) 2282, (1871) 2548, (1881) 2980, of 
whom 21 were in Lanarkshire. — Ord. 8ur.,Bh. 16, 1864. 

See W. R. Tumbull's History of Moffat (Edinb. 1871); 
Black's Guide to Moffat (4th ed. 1882) ; and Fairfoul's 
Guide to Mo fat (Moffat, 1877). 

Moll. See Morebattle. 

HoUance, an estate, with a mansion, in Crossmichael 
parish, Kirkcudbrightshire, 2J miles NNE of Castle- 
Douglas. 

HoUart See Naver. 

HoUinbnm, a village in the NE coraer of Cadder 
parish, Lanarkshire, 6 miles KN W of Airdrie. 

Molmont See Galbton. 

Honach, a group of islets in North Uist parish, 
Outer Hebrides, Inveraess-shire, 6 miles SSW of the 
western extremity of North Uist island, and 9J WNW 
of the north-western extremity of Benbecula. A 
lighthouse on ShiUay, the most western islet of the 
group, shows a white light, flashing every ten seconds, 
and visible all round the horizon at a distance of 18 
nautical miles. Pop. (1871) 11, (1881) 18. 

Honadhllath (Gael. ' grey hills '), a chain of mountains 
in Inverness-shire, extending north-eastward between 
Glenmore and Strathspey, and culminating in Cam 
Mairg (8087 feet), 16t miles E by S of Fort Au^stus. 
Heavy, rounded, and barren, its mountains exhibit no 
grandeur of form. They chiefly consist of granite and 
ouartzite, and rest on an elevated base or plateau of 
desolate heathy moor. Great herds of black cattle feed 
amongst their ^lens, and large flocks of sheep are 
pastured on their slopes ; but their irksome solitudes, 
their vast and dreary wastes, are abandoned to the 
grouse, the ptarmigan, the roe, and the red deer. — (ML 
Swr., shs. 78, 74, 1878-77. 

Monaeborgh. See Kilsyth. 

Honaltrie House, a commodious mansion in Glen- 
muick pari^, Aberdeenshire, 1 mile N by £ of Ballater. 
It was formerly called Ballater House, and belongs to 
Mr Farquharson of Inveroauld. 

Monar, Looh, an alpine lake on the mutual border of 
Inverness and Ross shires, 25 miles WSW of Beaul^. 
Lying at an altitude of 668 feet above sea-level, it 
extends 4^ miles east-by-northward, has an utmost 
breadth of 32 furlongs, and from its foot sends off the 
river Fareer. It occupies a wild hollow, overhung to 
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the S by peaked Sgnrr na Lapaich (377S feet) ; con- 
tains good trout and pike ; and at its £ end has Monar 
shooting-lodge.— Om. Swr., sh. *82, 1882. 

Honboddo Honsa, an old mansion, amid pleasant 
plantations, in Fordoun parish, Kincardineshire, IJ mile 
S by S of Auchinblae, and 2i miles NNW of Fordonn 
station. It was the birthplace of the judge, James 
Burnett, Lord Monboddo (1714>99), who anticipated 
Darwin in an eyolution theory— of monkeys whose tails 
wore off with constant sitting. His descendant, James 
Cumine Burnett, Esq., holds 3000 acres in the shire, 
valued at £2540 per annum.— Ord Swr,^ sh. 66, 1871. 

Honcreiffe House, a mansion in Dunbamy parish, 
Perthshire, at the southern base of Moncreiffe Hill, on 
the left side of the riyer Earn, 1 mile NNE of Bridge-of- 
Earn, and SJ miles SSE of Perth. It is a fine old eiMce, 
built in 1679 from designs by the celebrated architect, Sir 
William Bruce of Kinross ; and its grounds are beauti- 
fully wooded, the older trees appearing to have been 
mostly planted about the time of the erection of the 
house. There is a grand beech avenue, more than 600 
yards long, with a small stone-circle in the middle ; and 
one horse-chestnut, girthing 20) feet at 1 foot from the 
ground, is supposed to be the largest of its kind in 
Scotland, if not indeed in Britain. A roofless chapel 
(80 X ]r8 feet), with a N aisle and a small E belfry, stands 
300 yards SE of the mansion, thickly embosomed in 
wood ; and since 1357 or earlier has served as the 
burying-place of the Moncreiffe family. Moncreiffe or 
Moredun Hill, at the meeting-point of Dunbamy, 
Rhynd, and East Perth parishes, S miles SSE of Perth 
citv, occupies much of the peninsula between the Earn 
and the Tay, and forms the connecting link between the 
Ochiis and the Sidlaws, except as isolated from them 
by those two rivers. It chiefly consists of greenstone, 
displaying on the S side a steep, hf^h precipice of 
columnar formation ; and attains an altitude of 725 feet 
above sea-level. Its slopes are clothed with many- 
tinted trees, planted mostly during the last hundred 
years ; and its summit and E shoulder command one of 
the noblest prospects in Britain--pronounced by Pen- 
nant 'the glory of Scotland.' The high -road from 
Edinburgh to Perth passes at a height of 182 feet over 
its W shoulder, whicn is pierced by the conjoint tunnel 
(990 yards long) of the Caledonian and North British 
railway systems. The Roman legionaries, when they 
guned the top, cried out ' Behold the Tiber, behold the 
Field of Mars ! ' and Queen Victoria, driving from 
Dupplin (Jastle to Perth on her first progress to the 
Highlands (6 Sept 1842), made a halt to gaze on the 
sunset-illumined scene. Not far from the flagstaff on 
the summit is a Pictish hill-fort, whose circular fosse, 
16 yards in diameter, is still traceable. From 1248 and 
earner the lands of Moncreiffe have been held by the 
Moncreiffe family ; but in 1663 Sir John Moncreiff— 
represented by Lord Moncreiff of Tulliebole — ^was 
forced to sell the estate to his cousin, Thomas Mon- 
creiffe, who in 1685 was created a baronet Sir Robert 
Drummond Moncreiffe, present and eighth Bart (b. 
1856 ; sue 1879J, owns 4678 acres in Perthshire, valued 
at £6758 per annum. — Ord, Sur., sh. 48, 1868. See 
chap. X. of Thomas Hunter's Woods and Estates tf 
Fsrth^re (Perth, 1888). 

MoQcar Castle, a mined fortalice in Inchture parish, 
Perthshire, embosomed in wood, within the grounds of 
Rossie Priory, 5 furlongs NNE of Inchture village. It 
is said to have been d^troyed by fire about the begin- 
ning of last century. 

Hondynes (anc. Monaehed%n\ a farm in Fordoun 
parish, Kincardineshire, 1} mile SSW of Drumlithie 
station. A monolith here, 6 or 8 feet high, and called 
the Court-stane or King-stone, perhaps oommemontes 
the murder of Duncan II. in 1094. 

Btonaam. See Gairnmonearn. 

MonesB Born, a stream of detached portions of Dull 
and FortingaU parishes, Perthshire, rising at an altitude 
of 1970 feet, and running 5) miles north-by-eastward, 
till, after a total descent of nearly 1600 feet, it fells 
into the Tay at a point 8 furlongs N by W of Aberfeldy. 
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It traverses, in the lower part of its course, a deep, 
narrow, wooded ravine ; and makes there two romantic 
waterfalls, which are celebrated in Bums's Birks o* 
Aberfeldy; whUst Pennant characterised them as 'an 
epitome of everything that can be admired in waterfalls.' 
"Aie upper cascade occurs H mile above Aberfeldy, and 
consists of a sheer leap of 50 feet ; the second, a short 
way lower down, consists of a series of leaps to the 
aggregate of at least 100 feet ; and the third, at the 
iSux of a tributary, is more picturesque than either 
of the others, and consists of brilliant rushing cateracts. 
A rustic bridffe crosses the ravine ; traces of a Roman 
redoubt are in its mouth ; and Moness House adjoins 
it in the vicinity of Aberfeldy.— OrA Swr,, sh. 65, 1869. 
Mon^rdle, a parish of Perthshire, whose church 
stands on the right bank of Shochie Bum, 2 miles W of 
Luncarty station and 6 NNW of the post-town, Perth. 
It is bounded NW by Auchtergaven, NE by Auchter- 

Sven and Redgorton, SE and 8 by Redgorton, SW by 
ethven, and W by Monzie (detached). Its utmost 
length, from WNW to ESE, is 4^ miles ; its utmost 
breadth is 8 miles ; and its area is 4464 acres, of which 
25 lie detached, and 25^ are water. Shochie Bum 
winds 51 miles east-south-eastward and north-eastward, 
partly along the Monzie and Redgorton boundaries, but 
mainly through the interior, and passes off from the 
parish at a point i mile from the Tay ; whilst Ordie 
Bum, its affluent, runs 2| miles south-eastward along or 
close to the north-eastern border. Sinking in the 
extreme E to close upon 170 feet above sea-level, the 
surface thence rises gentiy to 236 feet near Goldrochie^ 
237 near Tophead, 452 near Millhole, and 482 near 
Anlgaith. A very fine grey freestone has been quarried. 
The soil of the low flat lands is partiy a light loam, 
partly of sravelly character resting on dry, hard, deep 
gravel ; ofthe lower slopes is a rich loam, incumbent 
on strong deep clay ; and of the highest grounds is a 
cold wet till, naturally moorish, but now mostly 
drained and cultivated. A small portion of the entire 
area is pastoral ; 400 acres or so are under wood ; and 
the rest of the land is in tillage. Alexander Myln, who 
died in 1542, and wrote the lives of the Bishops of Dun- 
keld, was priest of Moneydie. The Duke of Athole and 
the Earl of Mansfield are chief proprietors, 3 others hold- 
ing each an annual value of between £100 and £500. 
Moneydie is in the presbytery of Perth and the synod 
of Perth and Stirling ; the living is worth £278. The 
parish church, built in 1813, is a handsome edifice, 
containing 460 sittings. The public school, with accom- 
modation for 61 children, had (1883) an average attend- 
ance of 52, and a grant of £78, 2s. Valuation (1860) 
£4330, 16s., (1884) £4471, Os. 6d. Pop. (1841) 815, 
(1861) 252, (1871) 244, (1881) 233.— Ord. Sur., sh. 48, 
1868. 

Honeypool Bom. See Eibkuabrboe. 

Moniabragh. See Eilstth. 

HoniaiTe, a village in Glencairk parish, W Dum^ea- 
shire. A burgh of barony under charter of Charles I., 
it stands, 350 feet above sea-level, between confluent 
Dalwhat and Craigdarroch Waters, 7J miles WSW of 
Thomhill and 16J WW of Dumfries. With pretty sur- 
roundings and a good many neat houses, it has a poet 
office unaer Thomhill, with money order, savings' bank, 
and telegraph departments, a branch of the Union Bank, 
2 hotels, gas-works, a library, a market-cross (1638), a 
bowling green. Free and IJ.P. churches, 2 public schools, 
and fairs on 25 June o. s. (if a Tuesday, if not, on the 
Tuesday after), on the Friday in August before Lockerbie 
(lambs), and on the Saturday in September before 
Lockerbie (Iambs, cattie, hiring, etc.). Pop. (1841) 
667, (1861) 817, (1871) 767, (1881) 699, of whom 889 
were females. Houses (1881) 184 inhabited, 17 vacant, 
8 building.— Ord Sur., sh. 9, 1863. 

Honich. See Monach. 

Honifietli (Gael monadh-feidh^ *hill of the deer'), a 
village and a coast parish of S Forfarshire. The villa^, 
built along a southward brae, within 800 yards of tne 
Firth of Tay, has a station on the Dundee and Arbroath 
Joint line, 11 miles WSW of Arbroath, 2^ ENS of 
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Bronghty Ferry, and 6} ENE of Dundee, under which 
there is a post office, with money order, savings' bank, 
and telegraph departments. It is a thriving place, with 
a good many very fine villas, a large jute miU, two 
machine works, an inn, a cemetery, etc. The parish 
church, rebuilt in 1813, is a plain but conspicuous Wild- 
ing, with 1100 sittings ; and the graveyard around it 
contains some beautuuUy sculptured antique tomb- 
stones, more tasteful than are usually found in a country 
cemeter y. One of two Free churches, standing 2i 
miles JNW of the village, was erected soon after the 
Disruption, and is a plain structure ; the other, in the 
village, was founded with much ceremony in Novem- 
ber 1871, owed much of its origin to the munificence 
of the eleventh Earl of Dalhousie, and is a neat edifice 
in the Gothic style, with 400 sittings. In the month 
of Feb. 1882 the congregation connected with the parish 
church commenced the erection of a Sunday school 
hall, built and fitted after the best models now in use 
in America. This building was finished and opened on 
Saturday, 23 Dec. 1882, and has since been used, not 
only for Sunday school instruction, but also for lectures, 
public meetings, and purposes of general utility. It is 
seated, when used as a lecture-room, for 600 persons, 
and has two class-rooms, one of which is used as a 
library ; a keeper's house is also attached. This build- 
ing is the first, or one of the first, of the kind which has 
been built in Scotland, and several other halls on the 
same plan have since been built, or are in the course of 
building. The idea of the hall was suggested by the 
Rev. Dr Youns;, minister of the parish, who had been 
for upwards of twenty years Convener of the General 
Assembly's Committee on Sabbath Schools, at a conffre- 
gational meeting held on the occasion of the twenty-nrst 
anniversary of his ministry, and the idea was realised 
by the cordial and generous contributions of the congre- 
gation. The total cost was £2100. Pop. of the village 
(1861) 568, (1871) 919, (1881) 1564. 

The parish, containing also the villages of Dbfm- 
STUBDT and Barnhill, with four-fifths of the town of 
Brouohtt Febry, is bounded N and NE by Monikie, 
E by Monikie and Barry, SE and S by the Firth of Tay, 
and'W by Dundee and Murroes. Its greatest length, 
from N by E to S by W, is 4 J miles ; its breadth increases 
southward from 9 furlongs to 8 J miles ; and its area is 
6767i acres, of which 780 are foreshore and 15^ water. 
DiCHTY Water, coming in from the W, winds 2f miles 
east-by-southward to the Firth at Milton ; Murroes 
Bum runs 1§ mile south-by-westward along the western 
boundary to the Dichty ; and Buddon Burn first runs 2} 
miles east-south-eastward across the northern interior 
and alon^ the Murroes and Monikie boundaries, and then, 
after a divergence into Monikie, flows 3 furlonss along 
all the Barry boundary to the Firth of Tay. The coast, 
8} miles in extent, consists chiefly of low sandy ffround, 
with considerable extent of light downs or liuKs, and 
long has suifered gradual encroachment by the sea. An 
almost level plain extends behind the links in the sec- 
tion £ of the Dichty ; and an elongated swell or low 
ridge, bold on the S but gently sloping on the N, 
extends behind the links in toe section W of the Dichty. 
The rest of the land has mostly a southward exposure, 
attaining 320 feet near Balmossie, 431 at Laws mil, 357 
near Mattocks, and 500 at the north-eastern boundary — 
eminences that command an extensive and charming 
view. The sedimentary rock, yielding what is known 
as 'Arbroath pavement' has been quarried in the N ; 
and eruptive rocks occur in the S. The soil on 
the seaboard is partly light and sandy, partly a 
rich black loam, and generally very fertile; of the 
central tracts is mostly an excellent black loam, highly 
cultivated, and bearing heavy crops ; but towards the 
N is tilly and moorisn. About 545 acres are under 
wood ,- 910 are pasture (chiefly links) ; and the rest of 
the land is in tillage. Antiquities other than those 
noticed under Brottohty Ferry and Laws, are Cairn 
Greg; the Gallow HiU of Ethiebeaton, a stone circle 
known as 'St Bride's Ring,' and sites or vestiges of 
five pre-Beformation places of worship, at Monifieth 
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village, Chapel-Dockie, Eglismonichty, Eingonnie, and 
Broughty Ferry. David Doig, LKD. (1719-1800), a 
v^iter in the SncyelopiBdia Britawnica and rector of 
Stirling grammar school, was a native. Estates, noticed 
separately, are Grange, Laws, and Linlathkn ; and 
10 proprietors hold each an annual value of £500 and 
upwards, 85 of between £100 and £500, 46 of from £50 
to £100, and 187 of from £20 to £50. Giving off the 
whole of Broughty Ferry quoad sacra parish and part 
of that of St Stephen, Monifieth is in the presbytery of 
Dundee and the synod of Angus and Meams ; the living 
is worth £382. Two pubfic schools, Mattocks ana 
Monifieth, with respective accommodation for 100 and 
507 children, had (1883) an average attendance of 52 
and 218, and grants of £45, 17s. and £202, 8s. Valua- 
tion (1857) £18,332, (1884) £52,423, lis., i^Ztu £6160 for 
raUways. Pop. (1801) 1407, (1831) 2635, (1861) 5052, 
(1871) 7252, (1881) 9521, of whom 3608 were in the 
ecclesiastical parish of Monifieth, 5559 in that of 
Broughty Ferry, and 854 in St Stephen's. — Ord, Swr,, 
sh. 49, 1865. 

Honlgaif. See Minkioaff. 

Monikie, a hamlet and a parish of S Forfarshire. The 
hamlet stands near a station of its own name on the 
Dundee and Forfar Direct section of the Caledonian, 
112 miles NE of Dundee. 

The parish, containing also the villages of Craioton 
(with a post office under Carnoustie), Guildy, and New- 
BiGGiKo (with a post office under Dundee), is bounded 
N by the Kirkbuddo section of Guthrie, NE by Car- 
myllie, E by Panbride, SE by Barry, SWby Monifieth, 
W by Murroes, and NW by Inverarity. Its utmost 
length, from NNW to SSE, is 6| miles ; its utmost 
breadth is 5 miles ; and its area is 9027) acres, of which 
106 are water. By Buddon, PitairUe, Monikie, and 
other bums the drainage is carried south-south-east- 
ward or east-south-eastward to the Firth of Tay or the 
German Ocean ; and the surface has a general north- 
north-westerly ascent, attaining 118 feet at Mains, 204 
near Templehall, 500 at Cambustane, 800 at the Inver- 
arity boundary, and 693 at Gallow Hill. Two ranges 
of hillfl, which cross the parish from E to W, divide it 
into three districts of three different characters. Tho 
southern, containing in the extreme S a small tract of 
sandy downs, approaches mthin 8 furlongs of the Firth 
of Tay, and rising thence to the first ranffe, called 
Downie or Cur HUIs, presents a warm and pleasant 
appearance. The middle district, which forms a valley 
between the two ranges, at an elevation of about 300 
feet above sea-level, produces inferior crops in every- 
thing but oats, and during great part of the year has a 
cold and damp climate. The northern district is chiefly 
swampy and moorish, and, though partially reclaimed, 
continues to be better for pssture than tillage. A fine 
trap rock, admirably suited both for building and for 
road metal, forms the greater part of the Downie HiUs, 
at whose western extremity is an excellent sandstone, 
well suited for masonry ; whilst the rock yielding what 
is known as 'Arbroath pavement,' abounds in l£e N ; 
and all three have been quarried. Beautiful specimens 
of agate, jasper, and spar are found in the trap of the 
Downie Hills. The soil of the southern district is rich, 
sharp, and productive ; of the middle district is chiefly 
a thm black loam, incumbent on cold wet till ; and of 
the northern district is either reclaimed or unreclaimed 
moss. Denfind, a deep and winding ravine, bisecting 
the Downie Hills, is traversed by Pitairlie Bum, ana 
spanned by a massive one-arched bridge. To the N 
are reservoirs of the Dundee waterworks, forming 
artificial lakes of considerable extent and beauty. 
Rather more than half of the entire area is in regular 
cultivation, and some 500 acres are under wood. Cam- 
BF8TAKB, with the ' Live and Let Live Testimonial,' 
and Affleck Castle are noticed separately; other 
antiquities being vestiges of Hynd Castle and the Hair 
Cairn on the western border, only survivor of several 
cairns which appear to have been raised there as monu- 
ments of some ancient battle. The property is divided 
among five. Monikie is in the presbytery of Dundee 
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and the synod of Angas and Meams; the living 
is worth i'400. The parish church, at the hamlet, 
was bnilt in 1812, and contains 921 sittings. There 
are also a Free church of Monikie and a U.P. church 
of Newbi^ng ; and Bankhead public, Monikie public, 
and Monikie female Free Church schools, with re- 
spective accommodation for 66, 100, and 79 children, 
had (1888) an average attendance of 48, 71, and 82, and 
grants of £49, £55, 17s. , and £70, 16s. Valuation (1857) 
£8411, (1884) £19,524, 9s., plus £2884 for railways. 
Pop. (1801) 1286, (1881) 1822, (1861) 1460, (1871) 1897, 
(1881) 1412.— Orf. Sw„ sh. 49, 1865. 

Konimail (Gael. rMmadh-mou>lf ' bare hill '), a village 
and a parish of Fife. The village is 9 furlongs NE of 
CoUessie station, 5| miles W by S of Cupar, and 4 N by 
W of the ^st-town, Lady bank. 

The parish, containingalso the post offices of Letham 
(under Ladybank) and Bow of Fife (under Cupar), is 
bounded N by Dunbog, Creich, and Moonzie, E by 
Cupar, S by Cults and CoUessie, and W by Abdie. Its 
utmost length, from E to W, is 4 J miles ; its utmost 
breadth, from N to S, is 3J miles ; and its area is 6554 
acres. Streams there are none of any size, but the 
drainage is carried eastward to the Eden. The southern 
portion of the parish is tolerably level, nowhere sinking 
below 140 or exceeding 287 feet above the sea ; but the 
northern is hiUier, attaining 649 feet near Gowdie and 
600 at Mount HilL In the N the soil is mainly com- 
posed of clayey loam and decomposed trap, while in the 
S it is a li^ht, thin alluvium, resting upon gravel The 
parish is fairly weU-wooded, containing, among others, 
the Connoquhie and Springfield woods. The Mount 
was the site of the house of the famous satirical poet. 
Sir David Lindsay (1490-1555), whom the late David 
Laing, however, considered to have most likely been 
bom at Garmylton or Garleton near Haddin^n. The 
house stood on the S side of the hill, and its place is 
still marked by some old trees. *Sir David's Walk,' 
where, it is said, he was wont to pace up and down 
while composing his satires, is still pointed out on the 
top of the hill, which is crowned by the Hopetoun 
Monument, a Doric column 92 feet high, with a capital 
of 15 feet, erected to the memory of John, fourth Earl 
of Hopetoun (1766-1828), the Peninsular hero. A spiral 
staircase leads to its summit, which commands a very 
&ie view. The following well-known Scotsmen have 
been connected with Monimail, all but the first being 
natives:— Sir Robert Sibbald (1641-1712), physician, 
naturalist, and antiquary, who resided at Upper Ran- 
keUlour; Gen. Robert Melville, LL.D. (1723-1809), 
an eminent military antiquary ; David Molyson (1789- 
1884), a minor poet ; and the two brothers, both 
'literary peasants,' Alexander Bethune (1804-48) and 
John (1802-89). An ancient castle is said to have stood 
at Balgarvie, but no vesti^ of it now remains. With re- 
ference to it. Sir Robert Sibbald writes : ' It is said that 
there was here a strong castle, which was taken and 
levelled by Sir John Pettsworth, as he was marching 
with the English forces to the siege of the castle of Cupar 
in the reign of King Robert I.' The lands of Monimail 
anciently oelonged to the Archbishop of St Andrews, 
who had a castle here, which stood to the N of Melville 
House. It was originally built by Bishop William 
Lamberton who died in June 1328, and appears to have 
been enlarged and improved by Cardinal Beaton, as a 
head with a cardinal's cap was carved on different parts 
of the walls. Archbishop Hamilton resided at the 
castle of Monimail during a severe illness, when lie was 
attended and cured by the famous Italian physician, 
Cardan. Femie Castle is noticed separately, as also are 
the mansions of Balgarvie, Melville, and Rankeillour. 
Monimail is in the presbytery of Cupar and the synod 
of Fife ; stipend and communion elements have a value 
of £820. Ijie parish church is a handsome edifice of 
1796, with a tower and 600 sittings. There is also a 
Free church; and two public schools, Easter Femie 
and Letham, with respective accommodation for 54 and 
75 children, had (1883) an average attendance of 27 
and 48, and grants of £21, 68. and £37, 68. Valuation 
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(1866) £11,480, 18s., (1884) £11,564, 49. lOd. Pop. 
(1801) 1066, (1831) 1230, (1861) 1054, (1871) 918, (1881) 
834.— Ord. Swr,, shs. 48, 40, 1868-67. 

Konkland, an ancient barony in the Middle Ward of 
Ijanarkshire. It long constituted one district or parish ; 
but in 1640 it was divided into the two parishes of Old 
or West Monkland and New or East Monkland. The 
name of Monkland was obtained from the district having 
been the property in early times of the monks of New- 
battle. In the early part of the reign of Malcolm IV. 
(1153-65), that monarch granted to these monks a large 
tract of territory, which extended from the boundaries 
of Lothian on the E to the Clvde on the W, and which 
constituted a hundred pounds lands of the ancient 
extent, the monks having ample jurisdiction over all of 
it. Excepting the lands and manor-place of Lochwood, 
which belonged to the Bishops of Glasgow, the monks 
of Newbattle possessed every acre of territory in what 
are now Old and New Monkland, a considerable part of 
which they held in their own hands for cultivation, 
letting out the remainder in lease. From documents 
still extant it appears that they obtained permission 
from the landed proprietors of the west of Scotland, as 
weU as those in tne Lothians, for free passage for them- 
selves, their servants, cattle, and ^oods, from their 
monastery of Newbattle to their domains in Clydesdale ; 
and from King Alexander II. they obtained similar 
grants of free passage by the usual ways, with permis- 
sion to depasture their cattle for one night, on every 
part of the route, excepting upon the meadows and 
^wing com. The rectorial revenues of Monkland were 
joined to those of Cadder in forming a rich prebend, 
which was held as the appropriate benefice of the sub- 
dean of Glasj^ow; and, although the period of this 
arrangement is not known, it continued till the Refor- 
mation. Previous to this era a chapel was erected at 
Eipps, on the borders of the present district of New 
Monkland, which was the property of the Newbattle 
monks ; and the abbots are said to have held annual 
courts at it, when they levied their rents and feu-duties, 
and transacted the other business pertaining to their 
barony of Monkland. This chapel was destroyed at the 
stormy period of the Reformation, and its site can 
scarcely now be pointed out About the same time the 
monastery of Newbattle was overthrown, and all the 
fair domains which had so long remained in the posses- 
sion of the monks were wrested from them. 

In 1587 the barony of Monkland was granted in fee 
to Mark Eer, the commendator of the abbey, who four 
years later was created Lord Newbattie ; but afterwards 
the barony was divided, and parcelled out into various 
hands. A portion called Medrocs fell to the share of 
Lord Boyd ; but a still larger share of the barony was 
acquired by the wily and hoarding Sir Thomas Hamilton 
of JBinning, King's advocate under James VI. He ob- 
tained a cnarter for it from that monarch in 1602, and 
at the same time a grant of the patronage of the churches 
of Cadder and Monkland. Sir Thomas subsequently 
sold the barony to Sir James Cleland, whose son and 
heir, Ludovick, disposed of it to James, Marquis of 
Hamilton. In 1639 the Marquis secured his purchase 
by a charter from the King, granting him the lands and 
barony of Monkland, with the right of patronage of tlie 
churches of Cadder and Monkland, to be held of the 
King in fee for the yearly payment of a trifling sum in 
the name of bleach-ferm. In the reign of Charles II., 
the College of Glasgow purchased from the Duchess of 
Hamilton the patronage and tithes of the sub-deanery 
of Glasgow, as weU as of the churches of Cadder and 
Monkland ; and for this a charter was also obtained from 
the King, which was ratified hy act of parliament in 
1672. Subsequentiy to this period the heritors of the 
parishes of New and Old Monsland purchased the right 
of presentation to both these parishes from the College^ 
under authority of the act 1690 respecting Uie purcfaasB 
of church-patronage. 

Monkland is famous for its abundance of coal, iron, 
and other valuable minerals. Its coal has long been 
worked, and continues to be worked increasingly ; bat 
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iron-mining^, its staple industry, is less than a centnry 
old. The increase in mining since the iron began to be 
vorked has been almost magical, changing the face df 
the whole district, chequering it everywhere with towns 
and Tillages, rendering it all a teeming scene of popula- 
tion and industry, drawing through it a network of 
communications in road and railway and canal, and 
giving it, through its iron furnaces and coal-pits, a con- 
spicuous or almost distinctive character for streams of 
name and clouds of smoke. Its population rose from 
8619 in 1801 to 66,189 in 1881. Its economic condition 
has, in consequence, become peculiar; presenting a 
medium character between that of an open country and 
that of a manufacturing city. The following official 
report upon it, drawn up in 1850, is still interesting : — 
' The lai^ mining villi^ges now no longer exhibit the 
aspect of extreme filth and neglect for which they were 
formerly conspicuous. It requires time to bring a 
population, not yet accustomed to habits of cleanliness, 
to regard it for its own sake ; the masters are, therefore, 
obliged to employ men and carts expressly to keep the 
spaces about the houses free from accumulations of 
refuse, and to look to the drainage, etc. The effect 
has been salutary in many respects. The agents also 
occasionally inspect the houses themselves, prevent 
over-crowding, and fine or dismiss dirty and disorderly 
families. In many places proper drains have been 
made, either covered or laid witn stone or brick, and 
hard and dry road-ways have taken the place of the 
natural soil, which in wet weather was often deep with 
mud. Much, therefore, has been done towards placing 
the population in circumstances in which the decencies 
and comforts of domestic life are possible ; though the 
original arrangement of the majority of the mining 
villages in large squares or long unbroken rows must 
still remain an obstecle ; and it nas been so far recog- 
nised as such, that in most of the more recent works it 
has been abandoned, and the cottages have been built 
fewer together, larger, and with more rooms, and with 
garden-ground and all proper conveniences nearest hand. 
The number of schools, formerly so inadequate, is now 
increasing yearly, and there is every disposition to make 
them efficient, by appointing and paying well-qualified 
masters and mistresses. The Messrs Baird of Gart- 



sherrie, who began these salutary measures some years 
ago» for their own immediate neighbourhood, by build- 
ing a church and a magnificent establishment for all the 
branches of elementary education, have followed it up 
by opening other schools in some of the mining villages.; 
and they speak with satisfaction of the good effects pro- 
duced upon the habits of the population, and especially 
of the children, by the frequent supervision, advice, and 
instruction of resident clergymen and able teachers. Mr 
Wilson of Dundyvan also has entered very cordiidly into 
the improvement of the education at the four schools he 
has now established in connection with his extensive 
works ; lending-libraries likewise are to be set on foot ; 
and much has been done in the neighbourhood, and at 
his works especially, by the zeal of the minister of the 
Episcopal chapel at Coatbridge, to diminish excessive 
drinking. The excellent schools at the works of Mr 
Murray, Mr Stewart, and elsewhere, are increasing in 
numbers. A handsome [school, with a master's house 
attached, is now being built at Airdrie by Mr Alexander, 
the proprietor of a large portion of the mineral dues of the 
district. An act of parliament was obtained two years ago 
for establishing a rural police in the mining portion of 
the county, the effect of which has been to produce much 
more general quiet and order and respect for the law in the 
mining villages. The administration of justice has been 
rendered more complete by the appointment of the proper 
staff of law officers toresideand hold their courts in tneais- 
trict A vrater-company, which procured an act of parlia- 
ment last year, has made good progress with their arrange- 
ments for supplying the town of Airdrie with water, tne 
deficiency of which vras cpat, and in all probability it 
will, before long, extend its supply to some of the large 
villages around, and to the great collections of houses 
near the principal works.' — Srd, Sw,, sh. 81, 1867. 
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Monkland Canal, an artificial navigable oommunlca* 
tion between the city of Glasgow and the district of 
Monkland in Lanarkshire. It commences in the northern 
suburbs of Glas^w, or rather is prolonged westward 
there into junction at Port-Dundas with the Glasgow 
branch of the Forth and Clyde Canal ; and it proceeds 
east-south-eastward, through the Barony parish of Glas- 
gow, and the parish of Old Monkland, to North 
Calder Water, at the boundary with BothweU parish. 
It sends off four branches, one about a mile in length, to 
Calder Ironworks, near Airdrie, in the parish of New 
Monkland ; one, about a mile in length, to Gartsherrie 
Ironworks ; one, about i mile in length, to Dundyvan 
Ironworks ; and one, also about i mile in length, to 
Langloan Ironworks---the three last all in the parish of 
Old Monkland. 

The project of the Monkland Canal was suggested in 
1769, as a measure for securing to the inhabitants of 
Glasgow, at all times, a plentiful supply of coals. The 
corporation of the city immediately adopted the project, 
employed the celebrated James Watt to survey the 
ground, obtained an Act of Parliament for carrying out 
the measure, and subscribed a number of shares to the 
stock. The work was beffun in 1761 ; and the opera- 
tions were carried on till about 10 miles of the canal 
were formed. The first 2 of these miles, extending from 
the basin to the bottom of Blackhill, are upon the level 
of the upper reach of the Forth and Clyde Canal ; the 
other 8 miles, beginning at the top of the Blackhill, aro 
upon a level 96 feet higher. The communication between 
these levels was at that early time carried on by means 
of an inclined plane, upon which the coals were lowered 
down in boxes, and re-shipped on the lower level. The 
capital which had been declared necessary to complete 
the undertaking was £10,000, divided into 100 shares ; 
but this sum was found to be altogether insufficient ; 
for, in addition to expending it, a deot of some amount 
was contracted in executing the above part only of the 
operations. The concern, in this unfinished state, pro- 
duced no revenue, and the creditors naturally became 
pressing. A number of the stockholders, too, refused to 
make advances either for the liquidation of the debt, or 
for the completion of the plan. The whole stock of the 
company was conseouently brought to sale, and pur- 
chased, in 1789, by Messrs William Stirling & Sons of 
Glasgow. These gentlemen, immediately after acquiring 
the property, proceeded to complete the canal ; and, in 
1790, having, in conjunction with the proprietors of the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, procured a second Act of Par- 
liament, empowering the latter to make a junction 
between the navigations, by a cut from their basin at 
Port-Dundas in Glasgow to the Monkland Canal basin, 
they built locks at Blackhill, and extended the Monk- 
land Canal to the river Calder. On these operations 
the Messrs Stirling are understood to have expended 
£100,000. 

The Monkland Canal is 85 feet broad at the top and 
24 at the bottom. The depth of water upon the lock- 
sills is 5^ feet. To connect the upper ana lower levels, 
at Blackhill, there are two sets of four double locks of 
two chambers. Each chamber is 71 feet long from the 
gates to the sill, and 14 feet broad ; the ascent in each 
being 12 feet The level at the top of the Blackhill is 
contmued to Sheepford, 8 miles, where there are two 
single locks of 11} feet each, after which the canal goes 
on upon the level it has then gained to the river Calder. 
The supplies of water for it are derived from the con- 
tiguous streams, from the nver Calder, and from the 
reservoir at Hillend, bevond Airdrie, which covers 
800 acres of ground near the source of that river, and 
was formed at the expense of the proprietors of the 
Forth and Clyde navifl^tion. From the advantage 
which the cansd offers of easy communication with both 
the eastern and western seas, and from its unlimited 
command of coal, the vicinity of it has always been con- 
sidered favourable for the establishment of manu- 
factures, especially of a bulky nature. For a long series 
of years the revenue of the canal was wholly absorbed 
by the expenses of its extension and improvement. In 
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1807, when a dividend first began to be made, the groas 
revenne amonnted to £4725 ; and in 1814 it was £5087, 
although the navigation during this year was stopped 
for eleven weeks, principally by the severe frost, out 
putly on account of necessary repairs. From 1814 or 
1815 up to the year 1825 the traffic continued without 
much variation, but about the last-mentioned date a 
great impulse was given to it bv the establishment of 
ironworks in the district of Monkland. When the 
project of openinff up that district by railways to Glas- 
gow and Kirkintulocn was first started, it created much 
alarm in the Canal Company, lest the traffic should 
be entirely diverted from their navigation to the new 
channds. The alarm was not unfounded, but it only 
induced the company to reduce their dues to about one- 
tiiird of the rate which had been chai{;ed up till that 
time, and also to expend laxve sums m making such 
improvements on the canal, andon thiiuKs connected with 
it, as seemed fitted to facilitate its traffic. One of these 
improvements was the making of additional reservoirs 
in the parish of Shotts, all uniting in the river Calder, 
which flows into the canal at WoodhaU, near Holytown, 
thereby insuring an increased supply of water. Another 
improvement was the formixi^ of extensive loading basins 
and wharves at Gartsherrie and Dundyvan, for the 
reception of traffic from the mineral rulways in the 
vicinity. A third improvement was the making of new 
locks at Blackhill, near Glasgow, of such character as 
to excel all works of their class in Great Britain. These 
locks now comprise two entire sets of four double locks 
each, either set being worked independently of the other ; 
and tiiey were formed at an expense of upwards of 
£80,000. In 1850 the increase of traffic still going on, 
the supplies of water had again fallen short, and even 
the new locks at Blackhill could not pass the boats 
without undue delay. An inclined plane with rails was 
now formed at these locks, 1040 feet in length, and 96 
feet in total ascent, at an expense of £18,500, hj which 
empty boats are taken up at a saving of five-sixths of 
water, and about nine-tenths of time. Each boat is con- 
veyed afloat in a caisson, and the traction is done by 
steam-power and rope-rolls. The plan is unique, was 
contrived by Messrs Leslie & Bateman, and has answered 
admirably. In 1846, under parliamentary sanction, the 
Monkland Canal became one concern with the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. The purchase price of it to Messrs Stirling 
and Sons in 1789 is said to have been only £5 per share ; 
but the purchase price to the Forth and Clyde Company 
in 1846 was £3400 per share. As part of the Forth 
AND Clyde navigation, the Monkland Canal was taken 
over by the Caledonian Railway Company in 1867.— Orti. 
Sur,,Bh, 81, 1867. 

Konldand, New, a village and a parish of the Middle 
Ward, N£ Lanarkshire. The village stands 1^ mile 
KNW of the post-town, Airdrie, adjoining Glenmavis, 
and is the seat of the parish church (1777 ; 1200 sittings) 
and a public school. Pop., with Glenmavis, (1871) 839, 
(1881) 869. 

The parish contains also the town of Airdbie and 
the villages of Avonhead, East Lanffri^, Greengairs, 
Longriggend, Plains, Riggend, Rougnn^gg, Wattston, 
West lAngrigg, Clarkston, and Glenboig, with one- 
eighth of Coatdyke. It is bounded N by Kirkintil- 
loch and Cumbernauld in Dumbartonshire (detached), 
£ by Slamannan in Stirlingshire and Torphichen 
in lanlithgowshiie, SB by Shotts, SW by Old Monk- 
land, and W by Old Monkland and Cadder. Its 
utmost length, from £ to W, is 9i miles; its utmost 
breadth, from N to S, is 5^ miles; and its area is 31f 
square miles or 20,117 acres, of which 232 are water. 
Black Looh (i x 4 mile) lies right on the Stirlingshire 
border; and, issuins from it. North Calder Water 
winds 2} miles soutn-westward alons the Slamannan, 
Torphichen, and Shotts boundanr, tiU it expands into 
HiLLKND Reservoir (10^x41 furL), after which it 
meanders 5^ miles south-westward along all the rest of 
the Shotts boundary, and at Monkland House passes 
off from this parish on its way to the river Clyde. 
IivaoiB Water, a feeder of the Kelvin, flows 6^ miles 
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westward along the Dumbartonshire border ; but some 
little head-streams of the river Ayek drain the north- 
eastern comer of New Monkland towards the Firth of 
Forth. Along both the Calder and Luggie the surface 
declines to less than 800 feet above sea-level ; and thence 
it rises very gradually to 577 feet near Gartlee, 672 at 
Enowehead, 678 at the Hill of Drumsray, 768 near Little 
Drumbreck, and 771 at Lochend. Though much of the 
pNftrish lies more than 60Q feet above the sea, yet the dorsal 
ridfie that runs through it from end to end ascends from 
so broad a base, so gently and continuously, as nowhere 
to form any height which, properly speaking, can be 
termed a hilL Much of the nigbest grounds is covered 
with moss, and could not be reclaimed except at great 
expense; but the lower tracts, on the banks of the 
streams and along the western border, present an sffree- 
able diversity of vale and gently-rising ^und, and are 
in a high state of cultivation. The soil of the arable 
lands in the eastern and central parts is mossy and late ; 
but that of the northern and western divisions is partly 
of a dry character, partly a strong clay. The parish, for 
a lon^ period, particularly during the Continental war, 
was ramous for its culture of flax. In some years as 
much as 800 acres were under this species of crop ; but 
the welcome advent of peace, and still more the 
cheapness and universal introduction of cotton, rendered 
flax-cultivation here, as elsewhere at that time, unprofit- 
able. The present agriculture of the pariah has no 
peculiar features. Its mining industry, however, as 
noticed in our articles Airdrie and Monkland, is 
pre-eminently great, or almost distinctive. The rocks 
are partly eruptive, partly Carboniferous ; and so far 
back as the writing of the Old Statistical Account, it is 
stated that ' coal and ironstone are, or may be, found on 
almost every farm.' Since then, the working of these 
minerals has been most extensive, and is still in the 
course of rapid increase. The quality is only equalled 
by the abundance of the coal, which in many puices is 
found in seams from 9 to 10 feet thick. The ironstone 
is found both in balls and in seams ; and much of it is 
of the valuable kind called blackband, which is so abun- 
dantly mixed with coal as to require little addition of 
fuel in the burning. Many of the extensive ironworks 
in the neis^bourhood, or even at a distance, particularly 
those of Calder, Chapelhall, Gartsherrie, Clyde, and 
Carron, are supplied with ironstone from New Monk- 
land. Limestone also is worked, particularly in the 
northern district, but not to a great extent. Several 
mineral springs, too, exist, chiefly of the chalybeate 
kind. The Monkland Well, near Airdrie, is the most 
famous, and at one time enjoyed so high a repute for its 
efficacy in the cure of scorbutic and other cutaneous 
diseases, as well as for complaints in the stomach and 
eyes, as to be a favourite resort even for the wealthy and 
fashionable citizens of Glasgow and its neighbour- 
hood ; but its character as a watering-place has long 
departed from it, both from a fidling off— undeserved, 
it may be — in the reputation of the springs, and from 
the lack of features of rural beauty, which have been 
borne down by a network of railways and by the onward 
maroh of a mining and manufEUSturing population. Alex- 
ander Macdonald, M.P. (1821-81), the minere' advocate, 
was bom at Didmacouther farm. Mansions, noticed 
separately, are Auohinoray and Rochsolss; and 16 
proprietora hold each an annual value of £500 and up- 
wanis, 65 of between £100 and £500. Including the 
qtuHid sacra parishes of Airdrie and Flowerhill* 
with most of Clarkston, New Monkland is in the 
presbytery of Hamilton and the svnod of Glasgow and 
Ayr ; the living is worth £525. The parish poorhouse 
accommodates 155 inmates; a hospital was built in 
1881-82 at a cost of £1200; and seven public and two 
Roman Catholic schools, with total accommodation for 
1700 children, had (1888) an average attendance of 1158, 
and grants amounting to £888, 7s. 4d. Valuation (I860) 
£49,748, (1884) £88,454. Pop. (1801) 4618, (1881) 
9867, (1841) 20,515, (1861) 20,554, (1871) 22,752, (1881) 
27,816, of whom 14,867 were males, and 8284 were in 
the ecclesiastical parish.— C^rd. Sur., sh. 81, 1867. 
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Monklaiid, Old, a pari^ of the Middle Ward, N 
Lanarkshire. It contaiDS the towns of Baillieston, Coat- 
bridge, and Whifflet and Roeehall, with two-thirds of 
Caj£r, seven -eighths of Coatdyke, and one-seyenth of 
ToUcross, as also the villages of Bargeddie and Dyke- 
head, Braehead, Broomhouse, Calderbank, Carmyle, 
Clyde Iron-works, Faskine, Monnt Yemon, Swinton, 
West Maryston, etc. In shape resembling a rude 
triangle with northward apex, it is bounded NW by 
Shettleston, Cadder, and New Monkland, N£ by New 
Monkland, and S by Bothwell, Blantyre, Camboslang, 
and Rntherglen. Its ntmost length, from £ by N to 
W by S, is 9^ miles ; its ntmost breadth is 4g miles ; 
and its area is 17§ square miles or 11,281^ acres, of 
which 34 5| are water. From Monkland House, North 
Caldeb Water meanders 10 miles west-south-westward 
along all the Bothwell boundary, till at Daldowie it 
falls into the Clyde, which itself curves 4 miles west- 
ward along all the boundary with Blantyre, Cambua- 
lang, and Rutherglen. Lochend Loch (8^x14 furl.) 
communicates with Woodend Loch (ix^ mile), and 
this again with Bishop Loch (1 x J mile), which lies on 
the Cadder boundary, and is one of the principal reser- 
voirs of the Forth and Clyde CanaL Tne banks of all 
three are tame, with little or no beauty ; but their waters 
contain some large pike. The surface of the parish is 
^nerally flat or gently undulating. Along the Clyde, 
in the extreme SW, it sinks to 82 feet above sea-level ; 
and thence it rises gradually to 207 feet near Mount 
Vernon House, 856 near Westerhouse, 821 at Shaw- 
head, 845 near Gartsheirie House, and 860 at Castles- 
pails. Whether the fertility of its superficies, or the 
wealth of its mineral treasures be considered, Old 
Monkland is one of the most important and wealthy 
parishes in Lanarkshire. To quote the writer of the 
Old Statistical AceowKt: — 'A stranger is struck with 
the view of this parish. It has the appearance of an 
immense garden. This account, penned nearly a 
century since, is still generally true, if we except the 
fact that improved culture has vastly increased the pro- 
duction of the soil, and that the rapid advance of 
population, the enormous progress of the mineral trade, 
and a perfect network of railways, have sadly marred 
those features of rural loveliness for which the district 
was formerly celebrated. Withal, there are few dis- 
tricts which combine so much of the attributes of 
country-life with the bustle and stir of manufactures ; 
for the soil of Old Monkland is dotted at every little 
distance with the villas of the aristocracy of the western 
capital, with the blazing furnaces and tall chimneys of 
the iron and coal works, with belts of thriving planta- 
tion and clumps of old wood, with orchards, grassy 
holms, or waving grain, and with the homely farm- 
steading or lowly dwelling of the cottar. From the 
faculties of obtaining lime and manure, both bv canal 
and railway, a soil — which is naturally fertile — has 
been improved to the highest degree ; and the yearly 
value of the agricultui-al produce of the arable lands of 
the parish is superior to that of an equal extent of 
arable lands in most other parts of Scotland. The soil 
here, on the whole, is much more fertile than the soil 
above the coal measures in other parts of the country. 
The arable soil is of three kinds. That along the 
Calder and the Clyde is a strone clay, changed by 
cultivation into a good loam ; that of the middle districts 
is a light sand, very fruitful in oats and potatoes ; and 
that towards the N is mainly reclaimed bog or other- 
wise mossy. In the northern district, the coal crops 
out, and there are some 1600 acres of peat-moss. In 
Old, as in New, Monkland, flax used to be largely 
cultivated, some of the fanners having each as much as 
from 20 to 80 acres annually under that crop ; but the 
system of agriculture now pursued on the best farms is 
a four-year rotation of potatoes or turnips, wheat, hay, 
and oats, with sometimes one year or two of pasture be- 
tween the hay and the oats. 

The parish, however, is chiefly remarkable for its 
working of coal and iron. In an account of it pub- 
lished before the beginning of the present century, one 
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reads : ' This parish abounds with coal ; and what a 
benefit it is for Glasgow and its environs to be so amply 
provided with this necessary article ! There are com- 
puted to be a ^eater number of colliers here than in 
any other parish in Scotland.' The progress in the 
coal-trade, since the period alluded to, has been almost 
magical ; and as scarce a vear passes without new pits 
being sunk, while the old ones continue in vigorous 
operation, it would seem that scarcely anv limits can 
be set to the vast aggregate production. The pits have 
a depth of from 80 to 100 fathoms ; and the principal 
workiDg seams, accordingto the New StatistiecU Account, 
are as follow : ' 1. The Upper coal ; coarse, and seldom 
workable ; its average distance above the Ell-coal from 
14 to 16 fathoms. 2. The £11 or Mossdale coal ; 8 to 4 
feet thick, of inferior estimation in this parish, and 
generally too thin to work ; but in places a thick coal, 
and of excellent quality. 3. The Pyotshaw, or Bough- 
eU ; from 8 to 5 feet thick, and from 7 to 10 fathoms 
below the £ll-coal. 4. The Main coal. It often unites 
with the above, and forms one seam, as at Drumpellier 
in this parish. These two seams are thus sometimes in 
actual contact, and in other instances separated by a 
wide interval of 6 or 7 fathoms. 6. Humph coal; 
seldom thick enough to be workable in this parish, and 
generally interlaid with fragments of freestone, about 
10 fathoms below the main coaL 6. Splint-coal ; about 
4 fathoms below the Humph, and of very superior 
quality. It varies from 2 to 5 feet in thickness, and is 
mostly used for smelting iron. This seam, when of 
any considerable thickness, is justly esteemed, when 
got by the proprietors here, a jB^reat prize. 7. Little 
coal ; always below splint, the distance varying from 3 
fathoms to 6 feet It is fh>m 8 to 8} feet in thiclmess, 
and is a free, sulphury coal of inferior quality. 8. The 
Virtue- weU or Sour-milk coal, from 2 to 4 feet thick, 
occurs from 26 to 28 fathoms below the splint 9. The 
Eiltongue coal lies 22 fathoms below the Virtue-well, 
and, like it, is from 2 to 4 feet in thickness. 10. Thtf 
Drumgray coal lies 6 fathoms below the Eiltongue, and 
perhaps from 60 to 100 fathoms above the first or upper 
band of limestone. It is seldom more than 18 or 20 
inches thick. There are, besides these 10 seams, about 
28 smaller seams between them, none of which are of 
workable thickness. The total thickness of the coal- 
measures above the lime may be about 775 feet' The 
same account adds: 'This large and important coal- 
field is much intersected with dikes, and a knowledge 
of these is a knowledge of the strata, and of the manner 
in which they are afiected by them.' 

Still more than to its coal, however, is the parish of 
Old Monkland, in recent times, indebted to its iron- 
stone and iron- works ; although it is proper to mention 
that the ore for the supply of the latter is, to a great 
extent, drawn from New Monkland. The introduction 
of the hot air blast (1828), the increasing demand for 
iron for railway and other purposes, but, above all, the 
abundant possession of the most valuable of all the iron 
metals — ^the blackband — ^which contains so much coal 
as nearly to bum itself— are the main causes which have 
contributed to the almost unparalleled advance of Old 
Monkland in population and prosperity. To the burn- 
ing of ironstone were added, in 1880 and the following 
years, works and machinery for the manufacture <3 
malleable iron ; and these have already risen to compare 
with the pig-ironworks, in the proportion of about 80 
to 100 in the yearly value of their produce. Bverywhere 
are heard the brattling of machinery, the sonorous 
stroke of mighty hammers, and the hissing and clank- 
ing of the steam-engine; and the flames which per- 
petually belch from the craters of its numerous furnaces, 
and for miles around light up the country on the darkest 
nights, have not inappropriately earned for Old Monk- 
land the title of the ' Land of Fire.' Fortunes have here 
been realised in the iron trade with a rapidity only 
equalled by the sudden and princely gains or the adven- 
turers who sailed with Pizarro to Peru. It is understood, 
for example, that the profits of a single establishment 
in this line during the year 1840, were nearly £60,000 1 
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vihiXe little more than twenty years before the co-partners 
of this company were earning their bread by the sweat 
of their brow, in following me agricultural vocation of 
their fathers. The principal iron-works in the parish, 
or immediately adjacent to it, are those of Gartsnerrie, 
Dundjryan, Monkland, Calder, Clyde, Summerlee, Gam- 
broe, and Lau^loan. The ironstone strata in Old and 
New Monkland — the strata from which the Monkland 
furnaces have their supply— are described in the New 
SUUistieal as follows : ' 1. The Upper blackband. It lies 
about 24 fathoms above the Ell-coal, as indicated in the 
succession of strata ^ven above. It is of very local 
occurrence, like all tne ironstones, and has only been 
found worth working at Palacecrai^. It is of inferior 
quality, and only about 18 inches thick. 2. The black- 
band, also called Mushet's blackband, from the name of 
its discoverer, Robert Mushet (1805). This is the great 
staple commodity for the supply of the iron-market, and 
when found to any extent is a certain source of wealth 
to the proprietor. Its average depth below the splint 
is about 15 or 16 fathoms ; and it varies in thickness 
from 14 to 18 inches, and occupies an area of fh>m 8 to 
10 square miles. 8. Airdriehill blackband. In this 
property, which is in New Monkland, there is a band of 
ironstone, varying from 2 to 4 feet in thickness, lying 
about 3 feet below the blackband. It is found only in 
part of the lands of Airdriehill, and is by far the most 
local of all the ironstones. ' 

Several kinds of sandstone, and several varieties of 
trap, within the pcuish, are in great request for local 
bunding purposes, and have been largely quarried. The 
facilities of communication by road, railway, and canal, 
are remarkably great, having been multiplied and rami- 
fied in proportion to the large and rapidly increasing 
demands of the district for heavy traffic. The principal 
of them will be found described or indicated in our 
articles Caledonian Railway, Monkland Canal^ 
and North British Railway ; whilst fuller informa- 
tion as to the various industries is furnished under 
Baillieston, Coatbridge, Gartsherrie, Garturk, 
eta 

Giving off the quoad sacra parishes of Baillieston, Bar- 
^ddie, Coats, Gartsherrie, and Garturk, Old Monkland 
IS in the presbytery of Hamilton and the synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr ; the living is worth £500. The parish 
church, li mile SSW of Coatbridge, was built in 1790 
at a cost of only £500, and, as since enlai^ed, contains 
902 sittings. A chapel of ease to it stands at Calder- 
bank. The parish poorhouse accommodates 276 inmates ; 
and 18 schools, with total accommodation for 6237 chil- 
dren, had (1883) an average attendance of 4917, and 
grants amounting to £4448, 13$. 9d. Valuation (1860) 
£195,857, (1881) £160,013, lis. 8d., (1884) £167,683, 
2s. 6d. Pop. (1801) 4006, (1831) 9680, (1841) 19,675, 
(1861) 29,543, (1871) 34,073, (1881) 37,823, of whom 
20,202 were males, and 13,471 were in the ecclesiastical 
ptiish. — Ord, Sv/r,, sh. 31, 1867. See Andrew Miller's 
Mise and Progress of Coatbridge and (he Swmninding 
NeigJibowrhood (Gksg. 1864). 

Konkland WelL See Monkland, New. 

MoDklaw. See Jedburgh. 

Monk Myre, a lake (4x1 furl. ) in Bendochy parish, 
Perthshire, 2§ miles S£ of Blairgowrie. Originally a 
shallow reedy pool, covering a bed of rich marl, it was 
deepened into a lake by extensive digging for removal of 
the marl. 

Monkrlgg, an estate, with an elegant modem mansion, 
in Haddington parish, Haddingtonshire, IJ mile SSE of 
the town. 

Monks Bun, a brook in Penicuik parish, Edinburgh- 
shire, rising among the Pentland Hills at an altitude of 
1480 feet, and running 2f miles south-by-eastward, till, 
after a total descent of 770 feet, it falls into the North 
£sk near Newhall, at the boundary with Peeblesshire, 
4) miles SW by W of Penicuik town. It enters the 
glen of the £sk m several considerable faUs, amidst land- 
scape of much beauty; is overlooked at its mouth, 
from the opposite side of the £sk, by a height called 
tiie Steel, said to have been so called from a skirmish on 
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it with a straggling detachment of General Monk's 
army ; and seems to nave got its own name from some 
association with General Monk.— Ordl Sur., sh. 32,1857. 

Monks Island. See Inohtavannach and Muck. 

Monkstadt, an old mansion in Eilmuir parish, Isle of 
Skye, Inverness-shire, near Columbkill Lake, 2i miles 
S of Duntnlm Castle. It was the seat of the Mac- 
donalds, subsequent to their removal from Duntnlm 
Castle ; was occupied bv Sir Alexander Macdonald at 
the time of Prince Charles Edward's disasters after the 
battle of Culloden ; and was the place to which Flora 
Macdonald conducted the Prince, in the disguise of a 
maidservant, from the Outer Hebrides. 

Monkton, a mansion in Inveresk parish, Edinburgh- 
shire, 2 miles SSW of Musselburgh. Its oldest part, now 
used as offices, is said to have been built by General 
Monk, who made it his favourite Scottish residence. 

Monkton, a villace and a coast parish of Eyle district, 
Ayrshire. The village stands 1 mile inland, and J mile 
E by N of Monkton station on the Glasgow and South- 
western railway, this being 4^ miles N of Ayr, under 
which there is a post office. Pop. (1861) 408, (1871) 
467, (1881) 854. 

The parish, containing also the watering-place of Prest- 
wiCK and half of the village of New Prestwick, since the 
close of the 16th or the be^nning of the 17th century 
has comprehended the ancient parish of Prestwic Mona- 
chorum or Monkton, part of the ancient parish of Prestwic 
de Burgo, and the ancient chapelry of Crosbv. Monkton 
proper lies in the middle, Prestwick in the S, and Crosby 
m tne N ; and the first got its name from its belonging 
to the monks of Paisley Abbey, the second from its 
being the ' hai)itation of a priest,' and the third from its 
having *a dwelling at a cross.* The united parish of 
Monkton and Prestwick is bounded NW by Dundonald, 
NE by Symington, E by Craigie, SE by Tarbolton and 



St Quivox, S W by Newton-upon-Ayr, and W by the 
Firth of Clyde. Its utmost length, from N by E to S 
by W, is 4| miles ; its utmost breadth is 3 miles ; and 
its ai-ea is 8971 J acres, of which 182 are foreshore and 
201 water. Rumbling Burn flows south-south-westward 
to the sea along all the Dundonald boundary, and a 
little above its mouth is joined by Pow Bum, which, 
after tracing part of the St Quivox boundary, strikes 
north-westwani across the interior. The coast, 2J miles 
in extent, consists of low flat sands, diversified only 
with sandy bent-covered knolls. The interior rises 
gently from the shore to 200 feet at the eastern boundary, 
but looks to the eye to be almost a dead level. Coal 
has not been worked for forty or fifty years ; and sand- 
stone is no longer quarried. The soil on the coast and 
over a considerable part of the southern district is light 
sand incapable of tillage ; of the central district is deep 
rich loam ; and of the N and NE is strong earthy clay. 
Nearly one-fourth of the entire area is pastoral or waste ; 
some 65 acres are under wood ; and the rest of the lands 
is in tillage. The roofless old church of Monkton, St 
Cuthbert's, is a structure of high antiquity, with walls 
nearly 4 feet thick, and is said to have been the building 
near which Sir William Wallace had the singular dream 
recorded by Blind Harry ; the old church of Prestwick, 
St Nicholas, as ancient probably as that of Monkton, has 
stone buttresses at the E end, and serves as a landmark to 
sailors. St Ninian's leper hospital, at Kingcase, between 
Prestwick and New Prestwick, was founded by King 
Robert Bruce ; but only a well remains to mark its site. 
Mansions are Adamton, Fairfield, Ladykirk, and Orange- 
field ; and 4 proprietors hold each an annual value of £500 
and upwards, 7 of between £100 and £500, 6 of from £50 
to £100, and 26 of from £20 to £50. Monkton and Prest- 
wick is in the presbytery of Ayr and the synod of Glas- 
gow and Ayr ; the living is worth £441. The parish 
church, midway between Monkton and Prestwick 
villages, was built in 1837, and then superseded the 
two old churches. One of the earliest efforts of the late 
David Bryce, R.S.A., it is a very handsome and con- 
spicuous edifice, containing 825 sittings. Other places of 
worship are Monkton and Prestwick Free churches and 
Prestwick U. P. church (1884). Two public schools, Monk- 
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ton and Prestwick, with respectiTe accommodation for 160 
and 820 children, had (1888) an average attendance of 
88 and 159, and grants of £64, lis. and £120, 98. 
Valuation (1860) £6985, Ss. 8d., (1884) £14,267, 8s. 4d., 
plus £2157 for railway. Pop. (1801) 986, (1881) 1818, 
(1861) 1978, (1871) 1744, (1881) 2121.— Ord. Swr., shs. 
14, 22, 1868-65. 

Honktonhall, a hamlet in Inyeresk parish, Edinburgh- 
shire, near the left bank of the river £sk, 1 mile SSW 
of Mnsselburgh. 

Monkwood, a modem mansion in Maybole parish, 
Ayrshire, on the left bank of the Doon, 4} miles KN£ 
of Maybole town. 

Mooquhitter, a parish of N Aberdeenshire, containing 
the Tillages of Ouminestown and Garmond, 6 miles 
£ by N and 7 ENE of Turriff, under which the former 
has a post office. It is bounded N by King-Edward, E 
by New Deer and Methlick, S by Fyvie, and W by 
Turriff, from which last it was disjoined in 1649. Its 
length, from NNW to SSE, varies between 2} and 9f 
miles ; its utmost width is 5^ miles ; and its area is 
17,4554 acres, of which 22i are water. Entering from 
King-Edward, the Bum of Monauhitter or Idoch Water 
flows 5^ miles south-westwara till it passes off into 
Turriff on its way to the Deveron ; whilst Asleed or 
Little Water mns 7^ miles southward alone the eastern 
boundary on its way to the Ythan. Along Idoch Water 
the surface declines to 158 feet above sea-level ; and 
thence it rises northward to 577 feet at the Hill of 
Cotbum, eastward to 586 at Waggle HUl, from which it 
again sinks south-south-eastward to 180 feet along 
Asleed Water. Much 6f Monquhitter is hilly, bleak, 
and barren of aspect, and even the rest presents a 
monotonous appearance, though culture and reclamation 
have done their best to render it pleasing and produc- 
tive. Moors, bogs, and morasses were formerlv very 
extensive, but have been greatly curtailed, and, with 
the exception of the deeper and firmer bogs, are fast 
approaching exhaustion as a source of uiel. Bed 
sandstone abounds, and has been lar^ly quarried, but 
does not form a good building material. The soils of 
the arable lands are a reddish loam and a deep black 
mould, both incumbent on boulder clay. But a small 
proportion of the parish is under wood, which does 
not thrive in any part of Buchan. Lendmm, in the 
SW comer, is the traditionary scene of a three-days* 
battle between Donald of the Isles and the ' Thane ' or 
Mormaer of Buchan in the latter half of the 1 1th century, 
when the Comyns are said to have won the victory. 
Down to at least 1798 it was firmly believed that com 
growing on the ' bloody butts of Lendram ' could never 
be reaped without strife and bloodshed among the 
reapers. 'At Finlay's Mire some Covenanters were cut 
off by the Ogilvies. Tillymaud and Northbura, with a 
rental of £1018, were vested in trustees by the late 
Messrs Chalmers for charitable purposes in Monquhitter 
and the city of Aberdeen. Auchry House (1767) is the 
chief mansion ; and 4 proprietors hold each an annual 
value of £1000 and upwards, 6 of between £500 and 
£1000, 8 of between £100 and £500, and 8 of from £45 
to £70. Giving off a portion to Millbrez quoad aaera 
parish, Monquhitter is in the presbytery of Turriff 
and the synod of Aberdeen ; the living is worth 
£315 (21 chalders). Previous to the Anti-patronage 
Act coming into oneration, the Earl of Fife was patron 
of the church ana parish ; and Monquhitter was the 
last parish in .which the right of presentation was 
exercised, on 29 Dec. 1874. The parish church, a plain 
edifice of 1868, stands on a slope to the N of Cummes- 
town, and contains 1050 sittings. A Free church 
(358 sittings) stands in a hollow to the S of Cumines- 
town, near whose centre is St Luke's Episcopal church 
(1844 ; 180 sittings). Three public schools— Oarmond 
female, Oreeness, and Monquhitter— and Balquhindachy 
proprietary school, with respective accommodation for 
66, 120, 206, and 68 children, had (1888) an average 
attendance of 62, 82, 192, and 27, and grants of £54, la., 
£75, 4s. 8d., £181, 15s., and £18, 98. 6d. Valuation 
(1860) £6185, (1884) £12,908, 2a. lOd. Pop. (1801) 1710, 
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(1881) 2004, (1861) 2580, (1871) 2949, (1881) 2794, of 
whom 2474 were in the ecclesiastical parish. — Or<L Sur., 
shs. 86, 87, 1876. 

Monreith, an elegant modem mansion in Mochrum 
parish, SE Wigtownshire, IJ mile ESE of Port- William. 
White Loch (4ixl§ furl.) lies within the large and 
finely wooded park ; and a 16th century cross, 7 feet 
high, has been placed in front of the house. Held by a 
younger branch of the Maxwells of Caerlaverock since 
1481, Monreith is now the property of Sir Herbert 
Eustace Maxwell, seventh Bart since 1681 (b. 1845 ; sue. 
1877), who has sat as Conservative member for Wigtown- 
shire since 1880, and who owns 16,877 acres in tbe 
county, valued at £1 5, 290 per annum. The small village 
of Monreith is in Glasserton parish, at the head of little 
Monreith Bay, 2} miles SSE of Port- William and 5} 
W of Whithorn.— Ord. Sur., shs. 4, 2, 1857-56. 

Hons. See Dalheny. 

Montagu's Walk. See Einnoull. 

Montblairy, an estate, with a mansion, in Alvah 
parish, Banffshire. The mansion, on the left bank of 
the Deveron, 4J miles NNW of Turriff, was built in 
1791 and enlar^d in 1825. A handsome three-story 
edifice, it contains some interesting portraits, and has 
well- wooded grounds sloping down to the Deveron. The 
estate, which belonged in remote times to the Earls of 
Buchan and Mar, was sold by Major-General Andrew 
Hay (1762-1814) to the uncle of the late proprietor, 
Alexander Morison, Esq. (1802-79), who held 4154 acres 
in Banff and Aberdeen shires, valued at £3002 per 
annum,— Ord. Sur., sh. 86, 1876. 

Montcoffer, a seat of the Earl of Fife in the detached 
section of Kinc-Edward parish, Aberdeenshire, on the 
right bank of 3ie Deveron, 8 miles S of Banff. A fine 
old residence, it stands on the southem declivity of 
wooded Montcoffer Hill (846 feet).— Ord. Sur., sh. 96, 
1876. See Duff Housjs. 

Honteith, a district of SW Perthshire. Excepting 
Balquhidder narish, which anciently belonged to the 
stewartrv of Stratheara, the district of Monteith com- 
prises all tke lands W of the Ochils in Perthshire, whose 
waters discharge themselves into the Forth. The vale 
of the Teith, whence the name is derived, occupies the 
central and larger part, but is flanked on the one side by 
the Perthshire section of the upper vale of the Forth, 
and on the other side by the lower part of the vale of 
Allan Water. The entire district measures about 28 miles 
in length from E to W, and 15 in extreme breadth ; and 
includes the whole of the parishes of Callander, Abcr- 
foyle. Port of Monteith, Kilmadock, Kincardine, and 
Lecropt, with part of the parishes of Eippen, Dunblane, 
and Ix)gie. Large tracts of it are eminently rich in the 
finest elements of landscape. Previous to the abolition 
of hereditary jurisdictions, Monteith was a separate or 
independent stewartry. Forming with Stratheam the 
ancient province of Fortrenn, Monteith was the seat of 
an old Celtic earldom, whose first earl, Gilchrist, appears 
in the reign of Malcolm lY. (1158-65), and which, about 
the middle of the 18th centurv, passed by marriage to 
Walter Cbmyn, second son of the great Earl of Buchan. 
He was one of the regents of the Kingdom at the time 
of his death in 1258, when the earldom was obtained by 
his brother-in-law, Walter Stewart, third son of the 
third High Steward of Scotland. Walter's great-great- 
granddaughter, Margaret, conveyed the earldom by 
marriage to Robert Stewart, Duke of Albany and Regent 
of Scotland, whose son and successor, Murdoch, was 
beheaded at Stirling in 1425. Two years later the 
earldom of Monteith was granted to Malise Graham, 
formerly Earl of Strathearn. His seventh descendant, 
William, for nearly two years was styled Earl of Strath- 
eam and Monteith ; but, on beincr deprived of those titles, 
in 1688 was created Earl of Airtn and Monteith— a title 
dormant since 1694, but claimed by the Barclav- Allardice 
family. See Dr Wm. Eraser's Bed Book of MonteUh (2 
vols., Edinb. 1880). 

Monteith, Lake of, a placid sheet of water in the 
middle of Port of Monteith parish, SW Perthshire. 
Lying 55 feet above sea-level, it has an utmost length 
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from E to W of 1^ mile, an utmost breadth from N 
to S of 1 mile, and a depth in places of 80 feet; 
and it sends off Goodie W ateb 8| miles east-south- 
eastward to the Forth. Its shores display none of the 
rude ma^;nifieence and grandeur that is characteristic 
of Highland scenery ; but, on the other hand, they 
present an aspect of soft pastoral beauty which soothes 
the soul, and fills the contemplatiye mind with thoughts 
calm and quiet as its own transparent waters. The 
northern shore is beautifully adorned with oak, Spanish 
diestnut, and plane trees of ancient nowth — survivors 
of tiiose which adorned the park of the Earls of Mon- 
teith. On the same side, the manse and church of 
Port of Monteith, with the elegant mausoleum of the 
Oartmore family, seated close on the margin of the lake, 
increase the interest of the scene. The lake contains 
three islands, two of which, from the noble wood that 
adorns them, add greatly to the beauty of its expanse ; 
whilst a long, narrow, wooded promontory runnmg far 
into the water diversifies the southern shore. The 
largest island, called Inchmahomb, has been noticed 
separately ; that immediately to the W bears the name 
of Inch Talla or Earl's Isle. Here, from 1427, the Earls 
of Monteith had their feudal stronghold, the ruins of 
which stiU exist, comprising an ancient tower and some 
domiciliary buildings. The smallest island is called the 
Dog I^e, where the earls had their dog-kennel * while 
the stables were situated on the western shore of the 
lake. Twice in Sept. 1869 Queen Victoria drove 
here from Invertroesachs. The trout-fishing is ruined 
by the pike.— Ord. Sur., sh. 88, 1871. See P. Dun's 
Summer at the Lake of MorUeith (Glaag. 1866) ; chap. 
XXV. of Thos. Hunter's Woods and Sstatee of Pertk- 
shire (Edinb. 1888); and other works cited under 
Inchmahome. 

Konteitli, Port of, a hamlet and a parish of SW 
Perthshire. The hamlet lies on the N£ shore of the 
Lake of Monteith, 6 miles SSW of Callander, 4 E by 
N of Aberfoyle, and 4 NNW of Port of Monteith station, 
in Eippen parish, on the Forth and Clyde junction 
section of the North British railway, this being 18 
miles W by N of Stirling, and 17^ NE of BalToch. 
Erected into a burgh of burony by James III. in 1467, 
it long was called simply Port, as being the land- 
ing-place from Inch Talla and Inchmahome ; * and 
has a little pier, a good hotel, and a post office under 
Stirling. 

The parish, containing also the village and station of 
Gabticore, since 1615 has comprehended the ancient 
parish of Port and a portion of that of Laitt. It is 
bounded N by Callander, NE by Callander and Ell- 
madock, £ by Kincardine (detached), S by Eippen and 
Drymen in Stirlingshire, SW by Drymen, and W by 
Aberfoyle. Its utmost length, from E to W, is 7J 
miles ; its utmost breadth, from N to S, is 5 miles ; and 
its area is 86} miles or 23,599} acres, of which 1361^ 
are water. The Forth has here a winding course of ld| 
miles — ^viz., 7 furlongs southward along 'the western 
border, 2} miles south-eastward across the south-western 
interior, and lOJ miles eastward along all the southern 
border — though the point which, it first touches and 
that where it quits the parish are but 7i miles distant 
as the crow flies. Kelty Water flows 2J nules east-by- 
northward along part of the Drymen boundary to the 
Forth, another of whose affluents. Goodie Water, ^es 
4 miles eastward from the Lake of Monteith (1^x1 mile ; 
55 feet) till it passes off into Kincardine. Loch Drunkie 
(9 X 7i furl. ; 450 feet) lies on the boundary with Aber- 
foyle, and Loch Vennachar (3$ miles x 5 furl. ; 270 
feet) on that with Callander ; whilst in the NE interior 
a!te Loch Ruskie (2 x 2} furL ; 400 feet) and Lochsn 
BaUoch (2^x1 furL ; 1180 feet). The surfiaice of the 
southern district is low and flat, sinking to 45, and 
rarely much exceeding 100, feet above sea-level ; but N 
of the Lake of Monteith rise the Monteith Hills (1289 
feet), Ben Dearg (1401), Ben Gullipen (1844), and MeaU 

* The present minister, however, inclines to refer Port to the 
Latin porta. * a eato, pass, or deiUe,* this parish being indeed a 
gate of the Highfimds. 
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nan Gobhar (812). This upland district, comprising 
one-third of the whole area of the parish, consists of a 
congeries of rocky and mountainous elevations, chiefly 
covered with heath, and admitting cultivation onlv in 
some confined hollows and along some narrow skirts. 
The SE comer comprises part of Flanders Moss, in all 
respects similar in cnaracter to the famous one of Kin- 
cardine. The rest of the parish, including the cUstrict 
along the Forth, consists of rich carse land towards the 
river, of ' dryfield ' towards the hills, and presents an 
appearance of much fertility and high culture. The 
transition from the uplands to the lowlands of the parish 
is sudden and perfect. In the mountains is limestone of 
the quality of marble, having a blue ground streaked 
with white, which, when calcined, affords a quicklime 
of the purest white. A bluish grey sandstone occurs in 
the champaign district, close in texture, and very suit- 
able for pavements and staircases. The soil of the carse 
lands is rich argillaceous alluvium ; on most other lands 
of the champaign district is either a very fertile shallow 
loam, a stin, intractable, tilly clay, a ferruginous and 
comiMuratively barren gravel, or a more or less fertile 
reclaimed swamp or meadow ; on Flanders Moss and on 
two other smaller tracts is moss ; and on the cultivable 
part of the uplands is chiefly reclaimed moor. An 
island in Loch Buskie is the traditional site of a castle 
belonging to Sir John Menteith, Wallace's gaoler at 
Dumbarton. Other antiquities are traces of a Roman 
road^ deflecting from the great Roman road to Brechin ; 
vestigeB of a Soman cast^llum at the north-western 
extremity of Flanders Moss; traces of an ancient 
military post on Keirhead, 1 nule NE of the castellum ; 
and the ecclesiastical and baronial ruins on the islands 
in the Lake of Monteith. Tullimoss, to the NW of 
the Lake of Monteith, was the scene of a skirmish in 
1489 between James lY. and the Earl of Lennox ; and 
a spot called Suir, near Gartmore House, was the place 
where Rob Roy is said to have taken from the factor of 
the Duke of Montrose his collection of rents. From 1 
to 10 Sept 1869, the Queen, with the Princesses Louise 
and Beatrice, stayed at Invertrossachs, * the recollection 
of the ten days at which^-quiet and cozv — and of the 
beautiful countrv and scenery I saw in the neighbour- 
hood, will ever be a very pleasant one ' (pp. 116-147 of 
More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the High- 
lands, 1884). Mansions are Blairhoyle, Cardross, 
Gartmore, Invertrossachs, Lochend (1715), and 
Rednock ; and 6 proprietors hold each an annual 
value of £500 and upwards, 8 of between £100 and 
£600, 1 of from £50 to £100, and 5 of from £20 to £50. 
Giving off portions to the quoad sacra parishes of Gart- 
more, Nomston, and Trossachs, this parish is in the pres- 
bytery of Dunblane and the synod of Perth and Stirling ; 
thestipend and communion elements have a value of £830. 
The parish church, at Port of Monteith hamlet, was built 
in 1878 in the Gothic stvle of the 18th century, and has 
a stained E window. Three public schools — Dykehead, 
Port of Monteith, and Ruskie — with respective accom- 
modation for 66, 47, and 66 children, had (1883) an 
average attendance of 20, 26, and 88, and grants of 
£25, 17s., £32, 4s., and £88, 28. 6d. Valuation (1860) 
£10,906, (1884) £12,649, 8s. 6d. Pop. (1801) 1569, 
(1831) 1664, (1861) 1875, (1871) 1243, (1881) 1175, of 
whom 60 were Gaelic-speaking, and 654 were in the 
ecclesiastical parish. — Ord, 5ur., shs. 88, 39, 1871- 
69. 

MonteTlot, a seat of the Mar<]^uis of Lothian, in Crail- 
ing parish, Roxburglishire, 2 miles E bv N of Ancrum 
and 3 N by W of Jedburgh. It stands near the left 
bank of the winding Tweed, at the southern base of 
Peniel Heugh (774 teet), in a ]9ark of singular beauty, 
and is itself an imposing Gotmc edifice, rebuilt in the 
course of the present century. At Montoviot died Miss 
Jean Elliot (1727-1805), author of the Flowers of the 
Forest, it then being occupied by her brother. Admiral 
Elliot. At Haiestanes, within the park but in Ancrum 
parish, were remains of a stone cinde till towards the 
close of last century ; and a neighbouring ' serpent- 
mound/ being explored by Mr J. S. Phen^, F.S.A., in 
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1872, was found to entomb two skeletons. See New- 
battle and Crailino.— Ord Swr.^ sh. 17, 1864. 

Montgomerie. See Coilsfield. 

Montgreanan, an estate, with a mansion and a rail- 
way station, in Kilwinning parish, Ayrshire, 8} miles 
£N£ of Kilwinning town. Its owner, Robert Bruce 
Robertson-Glascow, Esq. (b. 1842 ; sue 1860), holds 
2646 acres in uie shire, valued at £2576 per annum. 
^Ord. SuT., sh. 22, 1865. 

Mont-Qohanie. See Mount-Quhakie. 

Kontrave, a mansion of 1886 in Scoonie parish, Pife, 
4 miles N of Leven. Its owner, John Gihnour, Esq., 
jun., of Lundinand Montrave, holds 2728 acres in tne 
shire, valued at £5244 per annum. In 1877 a metal 
pot was found on the estate, containing 9615 silver 
coins— 8675 of them English, of Edward I. and III. 
See Laboo.— Or(2. Sur., sL 40, 1867. 

Montrose, a pariah containing a royal burgh of the 
same name, on the coast, at the N£ comer of Forfar- 
shire. It is bounded N by Logie-Pert parish and by 
Kincardineshire, £ by the North Sea, S by Grai^r 
{Kuish, and SW by Dun parish. The boundary with 
kiucardineshire has evidently followed the course of the 
North Esk river, but now, both above and below the 
bridge by which the coast road from Dundee to Aber- 
deen crosses the river, the line follows an old channel, 
in the former case to the S, and in the latter to the N, 
of the modem one. The boundary on the S is the river 
South Esk, and on the SW the eastem foreshore of the 
Montrose Basin, along the track of Tayock Bum, which 
enters it W of NewmanswaUs House, and then it follows 
the course of this stream for almost a mile to a point £ 
of Newbigging. Elsewhere it is artiiiciaL In shape 
the parish is, roughly speaking, a triangle with blunted 
comers, the sides being on the N, E, and SW. The 
greatest breadth across the N end, from the point on 
the W where Dun, Logie-Pert, and Montrose parishes 
meet to that on the £ at the old mouth of the North 
Esk river, is Sj miles ; the breadth, from the North Esk 
opposite Stone of Morphie (Kincardineshire) on the N 
to the South Esk at Montrose harbour on the S, is 3} 
miles ; and the area is 4722-415 acres, of which 95*855 
are water, 492*172 foreshore, and the rest land. All 
along the coast, between the rivers, a flat sandy beach 
is bounded by a line of sandhills from 20 to 30 feet high, 
covered with bent. Immediately within these is a belt 
of sandy undulating ground, with close short herbsge, 
known to the N as Charleton and Kinnaber Links, and 
to the S as Montrose Links. From this the ground rises, 
at first gradually, but afterwards more steeply, to the W, 
the greatest height (817 feet) being reached near the W 
corner, to the W of HiUhead of Hedderwick. From 
this rising ground, sometimes known as Montrose Hill, 
along the lower slopes of which are the numerous villas 
and nouses forming the village of Hillside, there is an 
excellent view of the For&rshire and Kincardineshire 
Grampians ; of the end of the vale of Strathmore, with 
its mansions and woodland ; of the round tower and 
spires of Brechin, and the windings of the South Esk, 
d!own past the basin and on to the mouth below the 
town of Montrose. In the N, along part of the course 
of the North Esk, there are high wooded banks, while 
thriving plantations extend along the W side of the 
links of Charleton and Kinnaber The soil all over the 
links is sandy, and the shells show that the deposit is a 
modem one, so that within the recent period Montrose 
Basin must have been a bay. On the W side of the links 
is a nosed beach of shingle, and to the W of this the soil 
is very fertile, being a strong clayey loam. A stiff 
underlying clay of marine origin, and containing remains 
of starfishes, is worked for the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles at Dryleys and Puj^eston. The underlining rocks 
belong to uie Lower OloKed sandstone formation. The 
drainage of the parish is carried off by the North Esk 
and the South Esk. The north-western part of the 
parish is traversed for over 2^ miles by the Perth and 
Aberdeen section of the Caledonian railway system, 
and from Dnbton Junction station a branch line, 8 
miles in length, communicates with the town of Montrose 
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through the SW part of the parish. The MontnMse and 
Arbroath section of the North British system, crossing 
the South £sk by a viaduct over ^ mue long, passes 
by the NW side of the town, and, after a course of 2^ 
miles, unites with the Caledonian system at Kinnaber 
Junction to the N. From this the Montrose and Bervie 
railway, also belonging to the North British system, 
branches off and runs parallel to the coast along the 
W edge of Montrose and Kinnaber Links, for a distance 
of 2 miles, till it crosses the North Esk. The parish is 
also traversed by the main road along the coast from 
Dundee to Aberdeen, which, entering at the SW comer 
of Montrose, passes through the town, and then along 
the W edge of Montrose and Kinnaber Links, parallel to 
the Montrose and Bervie railway, till it reaches Kin- 
cardineshire at the North Esk, which it crosses by a 
good stone bridge erected in 1775-80. There are also a 
number of good district roads, of which the principal are 
those to Brechin and to Fettercsirn. Near the centre of 
the N border of the parish, 2 miles NNW of the town of 
Montrose, is Sunnyside Lunatic Asylum, erected at a 
cost of over £20,000, and subsequently enlarged, imd 
with accommodation for over 400 patients. This institu- 
tion ori^ated with a Mrs Camegie of Charleton, and 
the original building on the links, near the town, was 
erected in 1780-82. A royal charter of incorporation 
was obtained in 1810, and the present buildmg was 
erected in 1860. It is supported by endowments and by 
fees received for patients, of whom the average number is 
about 470, about i being pauper lunatics. The asylum, 
which is managed by a medical superintendent, a medical 
assistant, a steward, a matron, and a lady superinten- 
dent, is considered one of the best establishments of the 
kind in the country. Kinnaber, in the NE of the parish, 
is associated with the story of George Beattie, autiior 
of John 0* Amha [see St Cybus]. The industries are 
mostly connected with the town, but there is a bleach- 
work and miUs on the North Esk, and brickworks at 
Dryleys and Puggieston. Besides the town of Mon- 
trose the parish has also, close to Dubton station, on 
the NW, tne village of Hillside, which is mainly com- 
posed of villas. The mansions are Charleton House, 
Newmanswalls House, and Rosemount House. Ten 
proprietors hold each an annual value of £500 or 
upwards, 49 hold each between £500 and £100, 99 hold 
each between £100 and £50, and there are a laive 
number of smaller amount. The parish is in the 
presbytery of Brechin, in the synod of An^ and 
Meams. The charge is collegiate, with two ministers ; 
and the living is worth £530 a-year. The civil parish 
includes also the quoad sacra parishes of Melville (in the 
town of Montrose) and Hillside. Besides the church at 
the latter place, and those mentioned in connection with 
the burch, the Free church of Logie-Pert is also just 
within the border of the parish, on the N. The land- 
ward school-board has under its char^ Loanhead 
public school, which, with accommodation for 210 
pupils, had (1888) an average attendance of 116, 
and a grant of £91, 15s. Landward valuation (1857) 
£5853, (1884) £9151, 13s., plus £8521 for railways. 
Pop. of parish (1755) 4150, (1801) 7974, (1831) 12,055, 
(1861) 15,668, (1871) 16,788, (1881) 16,303, of whom 
7352 were males and 8951 females. Of the total 
population in the civil jsarish in the latter year 
11,746 were in the ecclesiastical i>arish, while 8077 
were in the Melville quoad sacra parish, and 1480 were 
in Hillside quoad sacra parish.— (M. Sur,, sh. 57, 1868. 
Montrose (Gael AU-moime-ros, ' the bum of the mossy 
point '), a seat of manufacture, a seaport, and a royal 
burgh in the parish just mentioned, at the mouth of the 
South Esk. It is, by the Caledonian railway, 9$ miles 
E of Brechin, 21} NNE of Arbroath, 88 NE of Dundee, 
42iSSW of Aberdeen, 53^ ENE of Perth, 116i £N£ 
of Glasgow, and 123 NNE of Edinburgh vid Stirling. 
By the North British railway it is 13| miles from 
Arbroath, 80| from Dundee, and 76 from Edinburgh 
vid Brouffhty Ferry and Burntisland. It is the terminus 
of the Cuedonian branch line from Dubton, and of the 
Montrose and Bervie line as well as a main station on 
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the Montrose and Arbroath railway. The rite of the 
town is a peninsula jnttingsonth wards, bounded on the 
£ by the sea, and on the S and W by the waters of the 
South £sk. Except for the low sand-bank alonff the 
edge of the links, the ground is almost entirely level. 
To the W of the town the river expands into a broad 
tidal loch known as the Montrose Basin and measuring 
2 miles by 1{ mile. At high water the whole area is 
covered, but at low water by far the greater portion 
becomes an unsightly expanse of mud. As the cnannel 
to the N£ of the town is only from 115 to ISO yards 
wide, the tidal current sets up and down with great 
swiftness — often from 6 to 8 miles an hour; but this 
rush of water is beneficial, as its force clears off deposits 
fh>m the town, and prevents the formation of any con- 
siderable bar acro.ss the mouth of the river. In 1670, 
by running a dyke from near the Forthill along the 
bank of the South Esk towards Dun, an attempt was 
made to drain and add to that estate some 2000 acres, 
but the bulwark — known as the 'Drainer's dike' — 
had hardly been completed when it was breached and 
destroyed by a violent storm, traditionally said to have 
been raised by Meggie Cowie, one of the last local 
witches. A small portion of the area has, within the last 
five years, been reclaimed by the Montrose and Arbroath 
railway company. The basin is frequented by wild 
geese, ducks, and other aquatic birds. Although com- 
plaints of damp sometimes arise, neither the flatness of 
the site nor the large expanse of water around seem to 
have an injurious eflect on the health of the inhabitants. 
The almost insular situation makes the climate very 
mild ; and the basin at high water adds materially to 
the beauty of the neighbourhood. 

History. —The origin of the name of Montrose has 
given rise to many conjectures — Mona Roaarum, the 
French Mona-trois ( * three hills '), the British ManUrrose 
(' the mouth of the stream '), the Gaelic Mon^oss (' the 
promontory hill*), Moin-rosa (*the promontory of the 
moss '), and Meadk-an-rosa (* the field or plain Of the 
moss'), have all been brought forward, but the most 
likely seems to be that at the beginning of the article, 
which connects the name first with Old Montrose and 
so with Montrose, and seems also to aocotmt for the 
tradition (certainly unfounded), that the town at first 
stood at the former place. According to Boece the 
original name of the town was Celurca, but this seems 
rather to have been a contiguous place, as both Montrose 
and Salork are mentioned in a charter in the time of 
Malcolm lY., and again in the time of William the 
Lyon. All trace of the latter is now gone, but it was 
poesibly higher up the basin than Montrose. Of the 
ori^ of the town nothing is known, but it has a high 
antiquity, for as early as the 10th century, when tho 
Danes found the estuary a convenient anchorage, there 
was, according to Boece, a town here, and in 980 the 
inhabitants were massacred by a band of these sea- 
rovers. In the 12th century, under Malcolm IV., we 
find that mills and saltpans had been established, and 
his successor, William the Lyon, lived in the castle 
from time to time between 1178 and 1198. In 1244 the 
town was burned, and at that time it seems to have been 
one of the considerable places of the kingdom. When it 
obtained burghal privil^es is not known, but probably 
in the time of David I. At any rate, burgesses of 
Montrose are mentioned in 1261-62, and in 1296 twelve 
burgesses went to Berwick, and in presence of Edward I. 
took the oath of allegiance on behalf of themselves and 
the burgh. Edward nimself was in Montrose the same 
year, from the 7th till the 12th July, when he lived at 
the castle which then stood on the Forthill. According 
to Wyntoun, Blind Harry, and Balfour, it was here that 
John Baliol ' did render auietly the realme of Scotland 
as he that had done amis. 



' This John the Baliol, on porpos 
He tok and hrowcht hym til Monroi^ 
And in the CMtell of that town, 
That then was famous in renown, 
This John the Baliol dyspoyled he 
Of all his robys of ryaltie.' 
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But this is a mistake, for, though the ceremony took 
place while Edward was here, the scene was at Stra- 
cathro, whither Edward went for the purpose, returning 
the same day. The castle was captured by Wallace in 
the following year, and seems to have been completely 
destroyed, for there is no more word of it.* Wallace 
landed here on his return from France : — 

' Baith Forth and Tay thai left and passyt by 
On the north cost [gudl Quthre was thar gy. 
In Munroes hawyn thai brocht hym to the land ; * 

and, according to Froissart, Montrose was the port 
whence Lord James Douglas, at the head of a brilliant 
retinue, embarked in the spring of 1330 to fulfil the last 
charge of King Robert Bruce to carry his heart to Jeru- 
salem and deposit it in the holy sepulchre. This, how- 
ever, is against the testimony of the Scottish historians, 
girticulany Barbour, who says Douglas sailed from 
erwick. In the rolls of the parliament, held in Edin- 
burgh in 1857 to arrange the ransom of David II., 
Montrose occupies the central position among the royal 
burghs, eight preceding and eight following it, and 
would therefore appear to have, at that period, at- 
tained considerable consequence. Subsequently, in 
the same year, John Clark, one of the magistrates, was 
among those who became hostages for the payment of 
the ransom. In 1869, David himself visited the town ; 
and when the truce made between France and England 
in 1379 was renewed in 1888, with the stipulation that 
Scotland should be included if that country wished, abend 
of thirty distinguished French knights, who came to Scot- 
land in the horie of the war going on, landed at Montrose 
and passed S by Perth to Edinburgh. During the 15th 
century the inhabitants had a bitter feud against the 
Erskines of Dun, seemingly on account of oppression 
endured at their hands, but this was changed by the 
well-known laird who figured among the Reformers, and 
who possessed great influence in the town, and estab- 
lished there a school where the Greek language was 
taaght for the first time in Scotland by Pierre de 
Marsiliers, who had been brought by Dun from France 
in 1584. In 1548 the English fleet, which was sailing 
along the coast doing whatever mischief was possible, 
made a night attack, but the landing parties were, after 
a stiff struggle, beaten back by the inhabitants with 
Erskine at their head. Influenced, no doubt, by such 
a leader, and probably also prepared for the reception of 
the new views by their trading intercourse with the 
Continent, and particularly with Holland, the people 
early embraced the doctrines set forth by the Reformer& 
The spread of these must have been greatly aided by the 
teaching of George Wishart, who seems to have been 
first a pupil of, and then assistant to, Marsiliers, and 
who taught and circulated the Greek Testament so 
extensively among his pupils, that in 1588 the Bishop 
of Brechin summoned nim to appear on a charge of 
heresy, and he had to flee to England. He returned 
in 1543, and for a time preached and taught open!}- 
'in Montrois within a private house next unto the 
church except one.' When he had again to flee, the 
people, determined to have what they wished, got- 
another preacher named Paul Methven, originally a 
baker in Dundee, who, we are told, having administered 
the -sacrament * to several of the lieges in a manner far 
difierent from the Divine and laudable use of the faith- 
ful Catholic church, was denounced rebel and put to the 
horn as fugitive ' in 1559, while the inhabitants were 
ordered to conform to the old state of things and to 
attend mass. Andrew Melvil, who was bom at Bal- 
dowie in the adjoining parish of Craig, was one of 
Marsiliers' later pupils, and his nephew James Melvil, 
who has in his viary left an interesting account of his 

*The castle seems to have heen the royal realdenoe when 
William the Lyon was at Montrose, and Edward I. llred there, 
but there is no record as to where David II. resided. In 1488 the 
erant by James III. to David Lindstj, Earl of Crawford, of *the 
loftier title ' of Duke of Montrose, mentions no castle but only 
the ' CasUested,' which would seem to implv that the castle was a 
rain, or had altogether disappeared. The site was at the Forthill, 
near where the Infirmary now stands. 
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studies, was also educated here, but the teacber then 
(1669) was Mr Andrew Milne. The first minister, after 
the Reformation, was * Mr Thomas Andersone, a man of 
mean eifts hot of singular guid lyff ; ' and the second 
was J^n Durie, who would seem to have been one of 
the stirring men of the time, for his future son-in-law, 
James Melvil, describes him on the occasion of their 
first meeting, when Durie was minister of Leith, as * for 
stoutness and zeall in the guid cause mikle renouned 
and talked of. For the gown was na sooner af, and the 
Byble out of hand fra the kirk, when on ged the corslet 
and fangit was the hagbot and to the fields t ' Before 
his death, too, in 1600, he had received in favour of 
himself, his wife, and his son, or the longest liver of 
them, a pension in consideration of ' the grelt lang and 
emesttravellis and labouris sustenit in the trew preach- 
ing of Goddis word, besydes the greit charges and 
expenses, maid be him thir mony zeiris bygane in 
advancing the publick affayres of the kirk — ^thairwithall 
remembnng the greit househald and famelie of baimis 
quhairwith he is burdynit' His death took place just 
immediately before the meeting of the Greneral Assembly 
of 1600, which was held at Montrose in March in pre- 
sence of the king, who was busy trying to force on his 
scheme of Episcopacy. One of the great struggles was 
about the sitting of the bishops in parliament, but on 
this and other points the Episcopal party were worsted, 
chiefly by the influence of Andrew Melvil, who 're- 
meanit in the town all the whvU, and furmsit arguments 
to the Breithring, and mightelie strynthned and in- 
curagit tham.' When reproached by the king for 
coming, he, ' eftir the aula maner dischargit his con- 
science,' and said, ' Sir, tak yow this head, and gar cut 
it af, gif vie will ; yie sail sooner get it, or I betray the 
cause af Chrj'st.' 

The great Marquis of Montrose was bom at Old 
Montrose in Martton parish ; but some of his dealings 
with the neighbouring town of Montrose were of doubt- 
ful advantage thereto. In 1644, while he held Aberdeen 
for the king, a party of his men, headed by Alexander 
Irvine, youneer of Drum, 'passit all over Die, intending 
onlie to go to Montroiss and to tak the tua brassin cartowis 
lying thair, if thay war not impedit; . . . and 
upone Wednisday the 24th of Aprile, be tua houris in 
the morning, with sound of trumpet thay cam to the 
toun, who had set on fyres upon thair stepill to walkin 
the countrie, and wes in armes thame selms, and rang 
the commoun bell, hot all for nocht Thay boldlie 
enterit Montross,* dang the tonne's |>eople fra the calsey 
to thair houssis, and out of the foirstaires thay schot 
desperately, hot thay war forssit to yeild bv many feirfull 
schotes schot aganes thame ; <^uhair unhappelie Alex- 
ander Peirsone, ane of thair balleis, wes slayne, sum sayes 
by Nathaniell Gordoun, utheris holdis byane hieland 
man, whom the said baillie also slew. Thairefter, it 
wes said, thay intendit to schip thir cartowis in ane 
schip lyinff in Montroiss water, pertening to Alexander 
Burned elder in Abirdene, be consent of Alexander 
Burnet, his sone, who hapnit to be thair, and had pro- 
mesit no less, being ane antecovenanter. Bot, by this 
Bumetis knouledge, James Scot, now prouest of Mont- 
ross, with certane of his neightbouris, bad quietly con- 
voyit thame selffis with thair best goodis into the said 
schip. When scho b^an to fleit, scho drawis nar the 
schoir, quhair young Drum and his men war thinking 
to schip thair cartowis, according to Alexander Bumetis 
promeiss foirsaid, and to haue had thame about be sea 
to Abirdene. Bot, for by thair expectatioun, this schip 
schot fyve or six peice of ordinans disperatUe amongis 
thame, with about fourtie muscattis, quhair, by the 
ffiTte providens of God, thair wes hot onlie tuo men 
killit and sum hurt Drum seeing this, thay retumit 
thame selffis, brak the quheillis of the cartowis, for moir 
thay culd not do, nor brak them thay micht not, and 
threw thame over the schoir, to mak them unservice- 
able. Drum returais to the tonne, and b^nis to bndc 
wp merchand boothis, plunder, and cru^e spolzie ritche 
merchandice, clothis, silkis, velvotis, and uther costlie 
wtdr, silver, gold and silver wark, armes, and all uther 
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thing, quhairat the hieland men wes not slow. Thay 
brak wp a pype of Spanish wyne and drank hartfullie. 
Thay took Patrik Lichtoun, lait prouest, and Androw 
Gray, prissoneris. Thay left Montroiss in woful cace, 
about tuo eftemone. . . . Thair wes takin 82 
hieland men— sum sayis 52— who had unwyslie biddin 
behind the rest, plundering the Montross goodis, and is 
takin, schaklit, and sent to Edinbrugh to pay for thair 
faultis. It is heir to be nottit that, notwitnstanding of 
the many schotis schot ^vithin the tonne and out of the 
schip, yit it pleissit God that few wes killit to Dramis 
syde, except tua or thrie persones, mervallous to sie 1 
and als few to the other syde, except Alexander Peir- 
sone, bailie, who wes schot be Nathaniell Gordoun. 
Thair intentioun wes to haue schippit thir cartowis 
within the foirsaid schip, to have brocht about when 
scho cam with hir ladning to Abirdene ; bot thay gat 
ane cmell assault, as ye have befoir, and wes michtellie 
disapoyntit. The Tutor of Struan , with sum hieland men, 
did brave service with thair schort pninis. It is said that 
Dram causit ndss fyre tua seveiall tymes in Montross, 
yit Major Gordoun still quenshit and pat out the samen.' 
Again, in 1645, while the marquis and Bailie were keep- 
ing one another, so to speak, in siffht, the rovalist cavalry 
were ordered to Montrose, ' with cnarge to tak thair inter- 
tynnement, bot no moir. Thay took the same, and wyne 
aneuche, but did no moir harme to the toun. ' 

James Melvil mentions ' a pest quhilk the Lord, for 
sinne and contempt of his Gospell, sent upon Montros ' 
in 1566 ; and from Mav 1648 till February 1649 the 
plague a^in desolated the town, driving crowds to the 
country in panic, and making such fearful havoc among 
those who remained, that a luge tumulus is pointed out 
on the links, immediately N£ of the town, as the place 
where many victims to it were interred. In spite of all 
these misfortunes, the place continued to prosper ; the 
enumeration of the articles in the merchants booths 
plundered by Montrose's men, and mentioned above, 
would indicate a considerable trade ; and a long, con- 
temporary account of it, in the 17th century, describes it 
as * a very handsome well-built tonne, of considerable 
trade in all places abroad ; good houses, all of stone, 
excellent large streets, a good tolbuith and church, good 
shipping of their own, a ffood shore at the tonne, a myle 
witW the river South Esk. . . . It is a very cheap 

Slace of all things necessary except house-rent, which is 
ear, by reason of the great distance they are from 
stones, and makes their buildings very dear.' There 
were then on the outskirts ' malthouses and kilns and 
granaries for comes, of three storeys high, and some 
more, and are increased to such a number that in a 
short time it is thought they will equall if not exceed 
the toune in greatness. . . . They have a good 
public revenue, two wind-milnes, ane hospitall with 
some mortifications belonging to it; they are mighty 
fyne burgesses and delicate and painfull merchants. 
There have been men of great substance in that toune 
of a long time, and yet are, who have and are purchas- 
ing good estates in the countrey. The generalitie of the 
burgesses and merchants do very far exceed these in any 
other toune in the shire.'* About this time, too, the 
neighbourhood was highly esteemed for its beauty, which 
was celebrated in Latin verse by John and Arthur 
Johnston; while Pranck, in his Northern Memoirs 
(1658), declares (he must surely have found the fishing 
in the neighbourhood very good) that it is 'a beautv 
that lies concealed as it were in the bosom of Scotland, 
most delicately dressed up and adomed with excellent 
buildings, whose foundations are laid with polished 
stone, and her ports all washed with silver streams that 
trickle down from the iiamous Ask.' 

* The 'wind-milnes' must haye been deemed of some impor- 
tftnoe, for in the beginning of the 18th centuiy one of the dtiiens 
named John Young wes sent by the magistrates to Holland to leam 
the best known methods of constracting and working windmills ; 
and after his return he was the only person to be found In Scotland 
who understood the management of pumps in ooalworks. In an 
18th century print a windmill standing to the 8 of the Steeple, pro- 
bably about tne site of the present Infirmary, forms a prominent 
feature. 
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The church became a collegiate charge shortly before 
the Revolation, the inhabitants agreeing to tax them- 
selves for a stipend to the second minister. This was 
during the time of the last Episcopal clergyman, David 
I^ell, who had been a presbyterian, but had conformed. 
He does not seem to have found his conscience quite easy 
under the change, or at any rate must have harped 
uncomfortably over it, for, * some days before his death, 
as he was walking in the links about the twilight, at a 
pretty distance from the town, he espyed, as it wer, a 
woman all in white standing not far from him, who 
immediately disappeared, and he, coming up presently 
to the place, saw nae person there, thougn the links be 
very plain. Only casting his eye on the ]^lace where 
shee stood, he sawtuo words drawn or written, as it 
had been with a staff upon the sand, ''Sentenced and 
condemned ; " upon which he came home pensive and 
melancholy, and in a little sickens and dyes.' 

On 21 Dec. 1715 the vessel in which the Chevalier had 
sailed from France made its appearance off Montrose, 
where probably a landing would have been made had it 
not been for the appearance of a ship which was sus- 
pected to be a man-of-war. On this account sail was 
made to the northward, and the actual disembarkation 
took place at Pbterhead. In the following year, how- 
ever, when all hope of success had vanished from the 
minds of the Jacobites, their forces in the retreat from 
Perth reached Montrose, where previous arrangements 
had been made for James to escape to France. Though 
the matter was kept a profound secret, a rumour of it 
had got spread abroad among the soldiers, and in order 
to afiay suspicion, the royal baggage had to be sent 
forward with the main body of the army durine a night 
march towards Aberdeen. James himself had his usual 
guard paraded before the door of the house where he 
was, as if for his departure, but slipping quietly out by 
a back door, he joined the Earl of Mar, and both passed 
through the gardens to the water's ed^, where a boat 
was ready to carry them on board ship. The house 
where he had spent the day — and which is said to have 
been the same as that in which the Marquis of Montrose 
was bom — ^has long been gone. It was the town house 
of the Duke of Montrose, and stood behind Peel's 
monument at the S end of High Street. It was 
here that James wrote to the Duke of Argyll expressing 
his regret at the misery caused by some of his 
operations, and telling how he had left a sum of 
money to make good the losses sustained. 'Among 
the manifold mortifications I have had in this* un- 
fortunat expedition, that of being forced to bum 
several villages, etc. as the only expedient left me for 
the publick security was not the smallest. It was 
indeed forced upon me by the violence with which my 
rebellious subjects acted against me, and what the}^ as 
the first authors of it, must be answerable for, not I ; 
however, as I cannot think of leaving this country 
without making some provision to repair that loss, I 

have therefore consigned to the Magistrats of the 

sum of desiring and requiring of you, if not as an 

obedient subject, at least as a lover of jrour country, to 
take care that it be employd to the designd use, that I 
may at least have the satisfaction of having been the 
destraction and rain of none, at a time I came to free 
alL' The letter was mven to the officer left in command 
of the army. General Gordon, with instructions to fill 
up the blanks with the name of the town and the sum, 
before forwarding it to the Duke of Argyll, the money 
being the amount left over after providing for the sub- 
sistence of the army. 

For a short time in 1745 the Royalists had their 
quarters here, but they were driven out by the Jacobites, 
whose influence in the neighbourhood seems then to have 
been considerable. The 'Hazard,' a sloop-of-war of 16 
guns and 80 men, was then sent to regain the position, 
and entering the basin commanded we town with her 
guns, so that the anti-Government party were compelled 
to retire. Captain David Ferrier of Brechin, the 
Jacobite deputy-governor, was not, however, so easily 
dispossessed of his X)rize, for entering the town at night 
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he took possession of the island of Inchbrayock, and 
erected an earthwork to protect his men. The same 
afternoon a French vessel, which was coming in with 
troops, was ran on shore out of reach of the 'Hazard's ' 
guns, her cannon were dragged to land and mounted at 
the island, and the fire opened from these at last com- 
pelled the government ship to surrender. The 'Hazard' 
E roved for a time serviceable to Prince Charles Edward, 
ut early in the following year she was driven ashore at 
the Bay of Tongue and lost to the Jacobites, as was also 
a large sum of money then on board. Admiral Byng 
came to avenge her capture, but had to confine himself 
to sinking the long boat of a French vessel that was 
lying off the coast. In 1746 the Duke of Cumberland 
passed through the town — the site of the house 
where he slept being now occupied by the National 
Bank — and a garrison was posted at the place, not- 
withstanding which, oil 10 June (the anniversary of 
the old Chevalier's birthday), the Jacobite ladies showed 
their constancy by wearing white gowns, while the boys 
made bonfires along the streets. The officer in com- 
mand of the station overlooked the matter, as he had 
no wish to punish ladies and children, but Cumberland 
with his usual vindictive craelty had him deprived of 
his commission, and threatened to cause the children to 
be whipped at the cross to frighten them from their 
bonfires, a threat which he is actually said to have Lad 
carried into execution in some cases, it being alleged 
that one of the culprits so treated was Coutts, afterwards 
the great London banker. 

In 1773 Montrose was visited by Dr Johnson and 
Boswell on their way from Edinburgh to the Hebrides. 
* We found,' says Boswell, * a sorry inn where I myself 
saw another waiter put a lump of sugar with his fingers 
into Dr Johnson's lemonade for which he called him 
" Hascal t " It put me in great glee that our landlord 
was an Englishman. I rauied the Doctor upon this, 
and he grew quiet . . . Before breakfast [the next 
morning] we went and saw the town-hall, where is a 
good dancing-room and other rooms for tea-drinking. 
The appearance of the town from it is very well ; but 
many of the houses are built with their ends to the 
street, which looks awkward. When we came down 
from it I met Mr Gleig, a merchant here. He went 
with us to see the Englisn chapel. It is situated on a 
pretty dry spot, and there is a fine walk to it. It is 
really an elegant building, both within and without 
The organ is adorned with green and gold. Dr John- 
son gave a shilling extraoroinary to the clerk, saying, 
"He belong to an honest Church." I put him in 
mind that Episcopals were but dissenters here ; they 
were only tolerated. "Sir," said he, "we are here as 
Christians in Turkey.'" The Doctor himself records his 
impression briefly. 'We travelled on to Montrose 
which we surveyed in the moming, and found it well 
built, airy, and clean. The town-house is a handsome 
fabric witii a portico. We then went to view the 
English chapel, and found a small church, clean to a 
degree unknown in any other part of Scotland, with 
commodious galleries ; and what was yet less expected, 
with an organ.' The town in those days seems to have 
had a number of beggars, for in the passage immediately 
following, Johnson remarks that when he had proceeded 
thus far ne had opportunities of observing what he had 
never heard, 'that there are many beggars in Scotland,' 
though, to their credit be it said, mat they solicited 
'silently or very modestly.' The English Episcopal 
Church that is mentioned is St Peter's, which was 
founded in 1722, but was unfortunately burned down 
in 1867, just after it had been repaired. 

Except a visit from Bums in 1787, and another from 
the Queen, who took train to Perth from a temporary 
station near the present Victoria Bridge, on her return 
from Balmoral in 1848, the town may he said to have 
no later history. Although since the latter part of last 
century it has had less increase of population and less 
growth of trade and industry than most towns of its 
class and in its position, it has yet thriven in a steady 
way that is perhaps better than sudden bursts of pro- 
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sperity would have been, and there is but little dgn of 
the fomlment of the old rhyme : — 

* Bonnie Maurofls will be a moss: 
Dundee will be dang doun : 
IVyrter will be Forfar stiU : 
And Brechin a braw hvagh toon.' 

The town was the birthplace of Bobert Brown (1778- 
1858), the eminent botanist; Joseph Hume (1777-1855), 
politician and reformer ; Sir Alexander Bnmes (1805-41 ), 
Asiatic scholar and traveller ; Sir James Bnmes, his elder 
brother, who also distingaished himself in India ; Sir 
James Duke (1792-1878), Lord Mayor of London in 
1848-49; Sir William Burnett, the inventor of the 
process known as 'Bumettising' for deodorisine bilge 
water and preserving timber from rotting; and George 
Paul Chalmers, R.S.A. (1836-78). iSJezander and 
James Barnes were sons of a cousin of Robert Bums, 
and the former was killed at Cabul, where he was 
political resident. Old Montrose has ffiven to the 
family of Graham the successive titles of Earl (1505), 
Marquess (1644), and Duke (1707) in the peerage of 
Scotland. This family can be traced back to 1128, 
when William de Graham witnessed a charter of King 
David I. to the monks of Holyrood. The early members 
of the race were all distinguished for their bravery. 
The first of them connected with Forfarshire was Sir 
David Graham, who obtained a grant of Old Montrose 
from Robert L The first Earl was killed at Flodden, 
and the third was appointed Viceroy of Scotland in 
1604. The first Marquess was James, who figures so 
prominently in the time of Charles I. His son and 
successor, who was restored to the title and the estates 
in 1660, was known as the ' Good Marquiss.' Viscount 
Dundee was sprung from a branch of the same family. 
The dukedom was conferred on the fourth Marquess as 
a reward for his steady support of the Union. The 
fjAmily has lonff ceased to have any connection of 
interest with either the town or neighbourhood. Their 
present seat is Buchanan Castle, Stirlingshire. 

Streets and Public Buildings, — ^The town has two 
principal lines of street running in a ^neral direction 
m>m rT to S. That to the W is the pnncipal, and from 
N to S has the names of Northesk Road, The Mall, 
Murray Street, and High Street; that to the £ is 
known to the N as Mill Street, and to the S as Baltic 
Street and Apple Wynd, and is mostly very irregular 
and narrow. On the W side of High Street a fine wide 
street — Hume Street — was formed in 1880 to give access 
to the new station of the Montrose and Arbroath section 
of the North British railway system. High Street is 
continued westwards to the river by Castle Street and 
Upper Fisheigate, much improved in recent years, but 
still of unequal width, narrow, and winding. To the W 
of this, branching off also from High Street, is the wide 
modem Bridge Street. Alonff the side of the river is 
Wharf Street, eastward of which, towards the old station 
and harbour, are Hill Street, Commerce Street, Ferry 
Street, and River Street Eastwards of Baltic Street and 
Mill Street is an o])en space, partly laid out as 
public gardens, which is known as The Middle Links, 
about which are a number of excellent houses. The 
chief cross streets from £ to W are Broomfield Road at 
the extreme N end of the town, Rosehill Road at The 
Mall, and John Street off Hi^h Street and continued 
across the Middle Links by Union Street. The line by 
Bridge Street or Castle Street, High Street, Murray 
Street, The Mall, and Northesk Road lies along the 
main coast road from Dundee to Aberdeen. 

Till near the end of last century the traffic was 
conveyed across the South Esk by ferry-boats crossing 
the river between Ferbydsn and the harbour, but the 
road was then diverted to the westward, and bridges 
constmcted between Montrose and Inchbrayoci;,* and 
across the south channel between Inchbrayock and the S 
bank of the river. The bridge over the south channel 
was a substantial stone stmcture and stiU remains, 
that over the main channel was a heavy timber bridge, 
erected in 1793-96, and deemed a wonderful stmcture. 
* So named from an old church dedicated to St Biaoch. 
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One of the openings was moved like a drawbridge, in 
order to allow of the passage of ships up the river. In 
consequence, however, of an ill-advised narrowing of the 
channel at its site, the rapid current soon carried away 
the old bed of the river, and threatened to sweep away 
the foundations of tibe bridge ; and after various expe- 
dients had been tried to prevent its destraction, it 
eventually became a piece of mere shakinc patchwork, 
and was condemned. In its place it was aetermined to 
erect a suspension-bridge, and this, designed by Sir 
Samuel Brown, R.N., and founded in Sept 1828, 
was finished in Dec. 1829 at a cost of £28,000. The 
distance between the points of suspension is 482 feet, 
and the total length, including approaches, is about 800 
feet The towers are 28} feet hign from foundation to 
roadway, and 71 feet hi^h altogether ; 89} feet wide at 
the roadway ; and each is pierced by an archway 18 feet 
high and 16 wide. At a distance of 115 feet from the 
towers are the chambers where the ends of the chains 
are secured. The chains themselves, which are double, 
and 1 foot apart, are made of the best cable iron, with 
bars 8 feet 10 inches from centre to centre, and the 

C' its of the upper main chains over the middle of the 
in the lower. The suspending rods are 5 feet apart. 
In 1888, on the occasion of a boat-race in the river, a 
laige crowd on the bridge rushed from one side to the 
other, and the sudden strain, owing to some imperfection 
in one of the saddles on the top of the north tower, 
causing the upper chain on one side to give way, it 
fell on the lower chain, killing several people. Had not 
the under chain proved sufficiently strong to support 
the sudden strain, the whole crowd would have oeen 
precipitated into the water. The bridge was speedily 
repaired, but in October the same year a violent south- 
westerly gale produced such violent vibrations as to tear 
up, destroy, and throw into the river about two-thirds 
of the roadway. The main chains, however, remained 
uninjured, but repairs were necessaxr to the amount of 
£8000. Hitherto the lateral oscillation in the centre had 
been as much as from 8 to 4 feet but now, by the intro- 
duction of new supports, designea by J. M. Riendal, Lon- 
don, this was reduced so as not to exceed 8 or 4 inches. 
A portion of the roadway at each side, reserved for foot- 
passengers, is railed off from the carriageway by longi- 
tudinal timber traverses, which so abut upon the towei*s, 
and extend above and below the roadway, as to thoroughly 
stiffen the whole stmcture. When tlus bridge was first 
erected, the centre span of the stone one, across tho 
south channel, was taken down and replaced by a draw- 
bridge to allow vessels to pass up to Old Montrose, but 
it is hardly ever used. Financially the suspension - 
bridge has always been in difficulties, for, notwithstand- 
ing the pontage income, there still in 1871 remained a 
debt of more than £18,000, and as the revenue derived 
from tolls was then threatened with a great reduction, 
should the proposed formation of a direct Montrose and 
Arbroath railway be proceeded with, the company pro- 
moting that line became bound to pay annually £983, 6s. 
in perpetuity as compensation for the anticipated loss. 
When the Roads and Bridges Act came intooperation 
in 1888 the pontage was finally abolished. Whilst the 
foundations of the northem towers wero being dug, a 
large number of human bones wero found in the small 
eminence close by, on which the castle stood, and which' 
is known as the Castlehill or Forthill. A short distance 
up the river from the suspension-bridge is the viaduct 
by which the Arbroath and Montrose railway crosses 
the South Esk. It was designed by Mr W. R. Galbraith, 
and is 475 yards long. There aro 16 spans, the one at 
the S side being 63 feet wide, the two at the N side 
respective]^ 54 feet and 57 feet 6 inches, and the others 
96 feet The girders are supported on double cylindrical 
piers sunk in me bed of the river to an average depth 
of 18 feet, 7 feet 6 inches in diameter up to low water, 
and thence 5 feet in diameter. It was erected in 1882- 
83 to replace the original viaduct constructed in 1878-80, 
somewhat on the same plan as the Tay Bridge; but after 
the disaster to that structure, although it was used for 
goods traffic, the Board of Trade refused to grant it the 
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necessary certificate for passenger traffic, and it was 
removed. Across the south channel there is a brick 
viaduct of 16 arches. 

The infirmary, near the N end of the suspension-bridge, 
was originally connected with the old lunatic asylum 
noticed in the account of the parish. It afterwards be- 
came separate, and the present building, erected in 1837 
at a cost of £2500 and enlarged in 1865, includes a fever 
ward, a small-pox ward, and a dispensary. It is under 
the chai^ of the same directors as the lunatic asylum, 
and the average annual number of patients is over 400. 

High Street was, till 1748, diviaed along the centre 
into two streets by a row of houses called Rotten Row, 
but it is now a wide handsome open thoroughfare. Many 
of the houses still present their gables to the street, but 
these older features are slowly disappeiuring. Projecting 
into the street towards the S end is the town-hall^ 
erected in 1768, and with an upper story added 
in 1819, a plain building, with arcaded basement 
and a pediment containing an illuminated clock. It 
contains a council-room, a guild-hall, a court-room, 
a cofiee-room, a reading-room, and a lai^ apartment 
used as a public library (founded in 1785; annual 
subscription one guinea). There is an extensive 
collection of books amounting to over 19,000 volumes. 
Besides this there is a trades' or mechanics' library 
with 7000 volumes (founded 1819; annual subscrip- 
tion 4s. 4d.) and a grammar school library, founded m 
1686, and containing many old and rare books. The 
old Trades' Hall on the £ side of High Street, a short 
distance N of the town-hall, is now known as the Albert 
Hall. The statues close by are those of Sir Robert 
Peel, erected in 1855 ; and of Joseph Hume, M.P. — a 
native and for some years member for the Montrose 
district of burghs — erected in 1859. The prison to the 
S of the townHiall superseded a disgraceful old jail in 
the Steeple with only two or three miserable cells. 
Built in 1832, it has become almost useless in conse- 
quence of the transference of all long-sentence prisonera 
to the prison of Dundee, though those with sentences of 
not more than 14 days are stul kept here, and part of 
it is used as a police court-room. 

There seems to have been a parish church as early as 
the 18th century, but the present building, whicn is 
immediately £ of the town-hall, was erected in 1791 on 
the site of an older church, and measures 98 by 65 feet 
It is one of the largest in Scotland, the double tier of 
galleries and area containing 2500 sittings. The square 
steeple of the older churcn with its octagonal spire 
formed a prominent feature in old views of the town. 
The spire was of later date, having been added in 1694 — 
the date on the vane now in the museum. It was in it 
that Thomas Forster, a priest, met his death at the hands 
of John Enkine of Dun, a circumstance that led to the 
younff laird's retirement to the Continent for a season, 
and tnus to his adherence to the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation ; and on it 'a fyre of joy ' burned in June 1666 
on the reception of the news of the birth of James YI. 
The steeple having become somewhat rickety was taken 
down in 1831, and the present one, 200 feet high, 
erected in 1882-84 after designs by Gillespie Graham at 
a cost of £8500, the gable of the church being altered 
and improved at the same time. There is a mie brass 
* chandelier which belonged to the old church. Round 
the building is the old burial ground, which contains 
the grave of Maitland the historian. There is a new 
cemetery at Rosehill Road on the NE of the town. 
Melville Established church, built in 1854 as a chapel 
of ease, is now a quoad sacra parish church. It has 
800 sittings. St Jfohn's Free church, in John Street, a 
Grecian building, was erected in 1829 as a chapel of ease 
at a cost of £3969, and contains 1370 sittings. St 
Geoii^'s Free church, built soon after the Disruption, 
contains 1300 sittings ; and St Paul's Free church, a 
-plain Gothic building with a spire (1860), has 520 
sittings. Mill Street U.P. church, built in 1880 for a 
congregation formed in 1750, contains 600 sittings; 
John Street U.P. church, built in 1824 for a con- 
gregation formed in 1787, has accommodation for 750 
56 
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persons; and Enoz U.P. church, in Castle Street, 
ouilt in 1860, for 300. The Independent church, in 
Baltic Street, was built in 1844 in place of a previous 
chapel, and contains 700 sittings. The Evangelical 
Union church (1849) has accommodation for 400 ; and 
the Wesloyan church at the foot of New Wynd, built in 
1873 in room of an older church dating from 1814, 
accommodation for 330. The Scottish Episcopal church 
(St Mary), in Panmure Place, was built in 1844, partly 
with a donation of £1000 from H. Scott, Esq. of 
Brotherton, and, as restored and enlarged in 1878, is a 
good Early English edifice, with orcjn, fine stained- 
glass windows, and 350 sittings. The English Episcopal 
church (St Peter), whose early history has been already 
referred to, was rebuilt in 1859, and contains 500 sittings. 
Within garden ground on the W side of Murray Street 
there were, till the beginning of the present century, 
remains of a Dominican monastery. The original build- 
ing, ' biggit and foundit ' and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary in 1230 by Allan the Durward, last male repre- 
sentative of the De Lundins, seems to have stood on the 
g)rtion of the links known as St Marv's, near Victoria 
ridge, but in 1516 the monks removed to new buildings 
in the position firat mentioned. Almost nothing more 
is known of their history except that they found them- 
selves disturbed in their new abode by the noises in the 
streets, and were, in 1524, allowed to return to their 
first dwelling. 

Montrose Academy stands on the Links, and was, as 
we have already seen, in existence as early as the middle 
of the 16th century at least Its earlv fame and its 
connection with Wishart and the Melvils has been 
already noticed. One of the teachera in the 17 th 
century was David Lyndsay, a cadet of the Edzell 
family, who became Bishop of Brechin, and was after- 
wards Bishop of Edinburgh when Jennv Geddes threw her 
stool at Dr Hanna*s head. ' The bischop of Edinbrugh, 
named Mr David Lyndsav, cuming to preiche, heinng 
of this tumult cam nevertheles to Sanct Geillis kirk and 
teichit, but inquietatioun. Sermon endit and he going 
out of the kirk dur, these rascall wemen cryit out aganist 
bischopis, reddie to stane him to the death, but being a 
corpulent man wes haistellie put in the Erll of Rox- 
brughe coache, standing hard oes^d, and was careit to 
his lodging ; the samen rascallis snll following him and 
throwinjy^ stones at the coache, so that he escaipit 
narrowhe with his lyf.* Among the later pupils were 
Joseph Hume and Sir James and Sir Alexander Bumes. 
The present building, which is surmounted by a low 
dome, was erected in 1820, and contains accommodation 
for over 700 pupils. The average attendance is about 
300, and the work, embracing the usual secondary 
subjects, is carried on by a rector, six masters, and 
three assistants. There is a very small endowment, 
so that the income is to a large extent dependent on fees. 
From funds bequeathed by Mr John Erskine, of Jamaica, 
in 1786, education is provided at this school for eight 
poor boys, and a salary of £50 is paid to one of the 
assistant mastera. Dorward's Seminary — near the 
Academy, erected in 1833 partly at the expense of the 
Incorporated Trades and partly by subscription, and 
afterwards transferred to the management of Dorward's 
Trustees — ^ves instruction in English, writing, arith- 
metic, navigation, Latin, and French, and the work is 
carried on by a master and mistress. In 1888 thirteen 
schools, with accommodation, average attendance, and 
Government grant, were: — Erakine Street (152, 135, 
£114, 13s. 4d.), High Street (73, 119, £100, lOs. 6d.), 
Lochside (120, 74, £57, 4s.), Montrose (384, 291, 
£232, 6s.), Townhead junior (180, 109, £80, Os. 6d.), 
Townhead senior (207, 206, £198, 14s.), White's Place 
(204, 191, £88, 17s. 6d.), White's Place infant (168, 
154, £114, 18s.), Castle Street mission (242, 193, 
£115, 18s. 9d.), Dorward's Seminary (136, 61, £42, 16s.> 
Dorward's Lower Seminary (128, 60, £27, 3s. 7d.), St 
John's Free Church (320, 179, £106, 3s.), and Union 
Street Works (83, 32, £29, 14s.). 

Dorward's House of Refuge, at the N end of the 
Middle Links, was erected in 1839, and is endowed from 
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a fnnd of £29,600 bequeathed by William Dorward, 
merchant in Montrose. It is a neat Elizabethan bnUding, 
affording accommodation for 160 inmates, bat has gene- 
rally only about 80. In 1882 these were 23 men, 15 
women, 25 boys, and 15 girls. It is managed by 
trustees from various public bodies. The Museum of 
the Natural History and Antiquarian Society is a neat 
buildine in Panmure Place, erected in 1887. It con- 
tains yaluable collections of natural history objects, and 
a fine collection of coins and other annouities. On 
Saturday it is accessible for the very small cliarge of one 
penny. The Barracks, to the NE of the harbour, were 
originally the buildings of the lunatic asylum, which 
were transferred to Government in 1860 to be con- 
verted into a depdt for the Augus and Meams militia, 
officially the 5th Brigade Scottish division R.M. 
Artillery. 

CvtMMTOt and Trade, etc — The manufacture of linen 
yam and thread was introduced at a comparatively 
early period, and has been vigorously carriea on. An 
annual market for these products was held in the early 
years of last century, ana drew to it manufacturers from 
all parts of Forfarshire and Kincardineshire and from 
some parts of Aberdeenshire, to dispose of their goods. 
The making of sailcloth was hewm m 1745 ; but after a 
short burst of prosperity it fell on, so as almost to become 
extinct. It has, however, now again revived and become 
very extensive. The manufacture of sailcloth, fine linen, 
lawns, and cambric was so prominent at Pennant's visit 
to the town in 1776, as to draw from him a eulogy on 
the skill and industry employed, as well as the beauty 
of many of the fabrics produced. Flax-spinnii^, with 
newly-invented machinery worked by one of Boulton 
and Watt's engines, was commenced in Ford's Mill, 
a factory built for this in 1805 ; and in 1805-6 the 
engineman who had charge of tiie machinery of this 
work was the great Inventor of the locomotive ennne, 
Geoige Stephenson. An engineman's wages in those 
days could not have been large, but during the 
year Stephenson was in Montrose he saved a sum 
of no less than £28. Flax-spinning is now the 
principal industry, and gives employment to a laige 
number of hands, both in the town and in its neigh- 
bourhood, as does also the weaving of part of the yam 
into floor-cloths, ducks, sheetings, dowlas, canvas, and 
other fabrics, and the bleaching operations therewith 
connected. There are also extensive rope-works, tan- 
works, nulls, machine-making establidiments, breweries, 
starch-works— datiuff from 1798 — soap-works, and an 
artificial manure and chemical work. Shipbuilding was 
once extensively carried on, but is now extinct, thonch 
there is still a good deal of boatbuilding. The 
registration or custom-house port used formerly to 
comprehend the whole coast from Buddon Ness on 
the S to Bervie-brow or Todhead on the N, and in- 
cluded Westhaven, Eaathaven, Arbroath, Johnshaven, 
and Gourdon ; but it is now restricted to the reach 
from Bedhead to Todhead, and therefore includes now 
only Johnshaven and Gourdon. The number of vessels 
within the smaller range, with their tonnage, has been 
at various dates as follows : 



Year. 


Sailing 
Ships. 


Tons. 


Steamers. 


«„_- Total 


Total 
Tons. 


1868 
1875 
1882 
1883 


112 
78 
60 
44 


17,820 
13,529 
9,287 
8,266 


2 

4 
7 
8 


40 
1156 
2053 
1840 


114 
82 
67 
62 


17,360 
14,685 
11,340 
10,096 



By far the greater part of the ships belong to Montrose 
itself. 

The harbour comprises the whole reach of the South 
Esk from the bridge to the sea, but is occupied prin- 
cipally in the upper part of that reach. It is naturally 
very good, and nas been well cared for. The entrance 
is somewhat narrow, and cannot easily be taken, with the 
wind from certain points ; but the depth over the bar is 
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18 feet at low water of spring tides, and it is therefore 
accessible at all hours to vessels of large draught. To 
the N of the fairway is a dangerous bank called the Annet 
Sands. There are leading lights, and on the promontory 
at the S side of the mouth of the river is Montroseness or 
Scurdyness lighthouse (1870), with — since 1881-— a double 
intermittent or occulting light, its periods of light being 
always four seconds, and its periods of darkness 
two seconds and eight seconds alternately. The light 
is visible at a distance of 17 nautical miles. The ouavs 
are well constructed and commodious. A wet dock, 
measuring 450 by 300 feet, with a depth of 19 feet at 
spring tides and 15 at neaps, and capable of accom- 
modating 6000 tons of shipping, wa^ formed in 1840 at 
a cost ot £43,000. There is a patent slip, capable of 
raising vessels of 400 tons. Tramways connect the 
harbour with both the Caledonian and North British 
railway stations. The present trustees are 5 elected 
by the county, the shenflf of the county, the provost 
and senior bailie of Montrose, 2 members elected by 
the town council, 9 chosen by the municipal electors, 
and 4 elected by the town council of Brechin. It was 
acquired by this body from the town council in 1837, 
unaer act of parliament, by which a payment of £600 a 
year in perpetuity is to be made to the mtter body. The 
following table shows the tonnage of vessels that entered 
from and to forei^ ports and coastwise, with cargoes 
and ballast, at various dates : — 



Year. 


ESTBRID. 




British. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


1860 
1874 
1881 
1882 


48,882 
66,915 
71,319 
65,998 


17.688 
25.414 
21,426 
28,041 


66,520 
92.829 
92,745 
94,039 


88,790 
66,902 
68,122 
67,460 


17.066 
22,479 
20,947 
26,214 


60,856 
89.381 
89,069 
93,664 



The foreijm trade is chiefly with the Baltic and 
Canada. The chief exports are grain, manufactured 
ffoods, and fish, and the chief imports are timber, coal, 
flax, hemp, and wheat The trade in wood is second 
only to that on the Clyde, and more unmanufactured 
tobacco is imported here than is brought into any other 
port in Scotland except Glasgow and Leith. The amount 
of customs in 1866 was £8154, in 1874 £1787, in 1881 
£1305, and in 1882 £1093. Montrose fishery district 
embraces the coast from Broughty Ferry to Gourdon, 
and on 1 Jan. 1883 had a total of 182 first class boats, 
244 second class boats, and 193 third class boats, with a 
total tonnage of 4954, and 1180 resident fishermen and 
boys. Of these, however, only 1 first class boat, 4 third 
class boats, and 8 men and boys belonged to Montrose 
itself. In the year before the value of the boats was 
£37,012, of the nets £25,500, and of the lines £7624. 
The total persons employed in connection with them 
were 2882, the number of barrels of herrings salted or 
cured 39,199, and the number of cod, ling, or hake 
taken 110,392. Of the whole number of boats, about a 
quarter belongs to the small fishing-village of Fbrry- 
DEN, on the opposite side of the South Esk from Mont- 
rose. But few of the boats fish at home, the number in 
1883 being 174, which had a total catch of 15,344 
crans. ^ . 

Municipality, etc — As already noticed it is uncertain 
when Montrose became a rojral burgh, but in the chartOTs 
of confirmation and renovation granted by David II. in 
1352, and by Robert II. in 1385, there is a rescript of a 
charter believed to have been granted by David I. Sub- 
sequent extension of privileges was granted by James 
I V . Municipal matters are attended to by a provost, 
3 bailies, a dean of guild, a treasurer, a hospital master, 
and 12 councillors, and this corporation is probably the 
only one in Scotland that can boast of ever having had 
female burgesses, since in 1751 the ladies Jean, Mary, 
and Margaret Falconer, daughters of Lord Falconer of 
Halkerstone, were raised to that dignity. The council 
acts also as the police commission, and the police force 
consists of 12 men (one to every 1247 of the population) 
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"with a superintendent, whose salary is £150. The 
number of persons tried at the instance of the police in 
1888 was 237, the number of those conyicted was 234, 
the number committed for further proceedings 5, and 
the number not dealt with 21. The corporation pro- 
perty is valued at about £72,000, and the liabilities to 
be charged against it to about £38,000. The annual 
revenue is about £2900. Gas is supplied by a company 
formed in 1827, whose works are in Lower Hall Street. 
Water was brought first from Glenskenno in 1741 at a 
cost of £1300 ; and thepresent supply, which comes from 
the North Esk above ^nnaber, was introduced in 1867 
at a cost of about £8800. A thorough scheme of 
drainage was carried out subseauent to 1873. The in- 
corporated trades are blacksmitns, wrights, shoemakers, 
weavers, masons, and tailors. 
Under various trustees there 
are 23 charitable funds be- 
queathed between 1744 and 
1882 with capitals varying 
from £50 to £4000, the into- 
rests being chiefly applied to 
the assistance of indigent ar- 
sons not paupers. The hospital 
fund granted by King James 
YI. in 1587 gives assistance 
to about 150 persons, who 
receive quarterly allowances 
from it The burgh arms are, 
On a shield arc^ent, a rose 
seeded and barbed proper : the 
supporters are two mermaids proper ; the crest a hand 
sinister issuing from clouds, and holding a branch of 
laurel, with the motto. Mare ditatf roaa decorat. 

The town has a head post oflfice, with money order, 
savings' bank, insurance, and telegraph departments, 
and offices of the Bank of Scotland, Bntish Linen Com- 
panv, Clydesdale, Commercial, National, North of Scot- 
land, Koyal, and Town and County Banks. There is 
also a National Security Savings' Bank, agencies of 49 
insurance companies, and 8 hotels. The newspapers are 
the Liberal Montrose Review {ISll) and the Conservative 
MorUroae Standard (1887), and are both published on 
Friday. There are three Masonic lod^s — Kilwinning, St 
Peter's (No. 120), and Incori>orated Kilwinning (No. 182). 
Among the miscellaneous institutions may oe noticed 
the Rossie Pleasure-Grounds (to the S of the town, laid 
out in 1868-70, and open to the public), the Rossie 
Boys' Reformatory (1857) — with about 65 inmates — in 
Craig parish, apublic coffee house and reading-room (1880) 
in Castle Street, a model lodging-house in South £sk 
Street, the Temperance Hall in Market Street, the 
AssemblyHall in High Street, the Lifeboat station, the 
Natural "History and Antiquarian Society, the Scientific 
and Field Club, a Youns Men's Christian Association, a 
branch of the Bible Society, a Town Mission, a Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, a Destitute 
Sick Society, a Ladies Clothing Society, a Temperance 
Society, six Good Templar Lodges, a Court of Foresters, 
two Lodges of Oddfellows, two Lodgea of Free Gardeners, 
a St Crispin Lod^, a United Society of Seamen, a 
biunch of the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners' 
Royal Benevolent Society, a Horticultural Society, an 
Orchestral Society, a Harmonic Union, a Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, six golf clubs — ^the links aflfordinff one of 
the best golfing greens in Scotland — a curling club, two 
bowling clubs, three cricket clubs, and five football 
clubs. The volunteer hall was opened in 1883 ; and 
there are an artillery and two nfle volunteer corps, 
in connection with which the An^ and Meams 
Rifle Association (1860) holds a meeting on Montrose 
Links annuaUy in August Sheriff small debt courts for 
the ]^uishe8 of Craig, Dun, Logie-Pert, Lunan, Maryton, 
and Montrose are held on the third Friday of January, 
March, May, July, September, and November ; and there 
is a justice of peace small debt court on the first Monday 
of every month. The weekly market is on Friday, and 
there was formerly an annual fair — which figures in 
John o' Amha — on 8 May, Rood Day, whence tne name 
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Ruid or Rood Fair. Tliis and another old fair held in 
July, and lasting four dajrs, are now abolished, and fairs 
are held on the fridays after Whitsunday and Martinmas 

(0.5. ). 

Montrose unites with Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, and 
Bervie in returning a member to parliament (always a 
Liberal since 1837), and is the returning bur^^h. Parlia- 
mentary constituency (1883-84) 2050, municipal con- 
stituency 2412. Yaluation (1876) £51,144, (1883-84) 
£57,142, 13s. 6d., including £4399 for railways. Pop. of 
parliamentaryburgh (1831) 12,055, (1841)18,811, (1851) 
15,238, (1861) 14,568, (1871) 14,648, (1881) 14,978, of 
whom 6705 were males and 8268 females. Houses 
(1881) 2777 inhabited, 66 vacant, 6 building. Of the 
total population at last census 8023 men and 1908 
women were engaged in connection with industrial 
handicrafts or deuing in manufactured substances, 
while 2522 were boys and 2394 were girls under 15 
years of age. 

See also Jervise's Memorials of Angxis and Meams 
(Edinb. 1861); and Mitchell's History of Montrose 
(Montrose, 1866). 

Kontrose, Old. See Maryton. 

Monymndc, a village and a parish of central Aberdeen- 
shire. The village stands, 302 feet above sea-level, 
within 3 furlongs of the Don's S bank, and | mile N by 
W of Monymusk station on the Alford branch of the 
Great North of Scotland railway, this being 8^ miles E 
by S of Alford, 74 WSW of Kintore Junction, and 20i (19 
by road) WNW of Aberdeen. A place of high antiquity, 
it was almost entirely rebuilt about 1840, ana now 
forms a neat square, with some fine old trees in the 
centre. It has a post and railway telegraph office and 
an hoteL 

The parish is bounded N by Ojme, NE bv Chapel-of- 
Garioch, E by Kemnay, S by Cluny, and W by Tough 
and Kei^. Its utmost length, from E to W, is 5 miles ; 
its breadth increases westward from ^ mile to 4^ miles ; 
and its area is 10,816 acres, of which 87i are water. 
The Don winds 10 miles east-south-eastward, partly 
along the Eeig, Oyne, and Eemnay boundaries, but 
mainly through the north-eastern interior; and Ton 
Bum, its affluent, traces all the southern and south- 
eastern boundary. Sinking along the Don to 250 feet 
above sea-level, the surface thence rises westward to 
1244 feet at Pitfichie Hill, 1469 at Cairn William, and 
1306 at Green Hill. Granite is the predominant rock 
in the hills, and is largely quarried. Felspathic rock, 
of quality suitable for pottery purposes, also occurs, and 
was for some time worked by an agent of one of the 
Staffordshire potteries. Iron ore, containing 65 per 
cent of iron, has long been known to exist, but has not 
been worked on account of the dearth of fueL The soil 
of the arable lands is partly clayey, but principally a 
light loam. About three-sevenths of the entire area are 
in tillage; nearly one-third is under wood; and the 
rest is either pastoral or waste. The proportion under 
wood, it will oe noticed, is very larse, the planting of 
larches, spruces, Scotch firs, and harawood trees having 
been begun in 1716, and carried on constantly to the 
present time. A field beside the Don, i mile E of 
Monymusk House, is said to have been the camping- 
ground of Robert Bruce's army before the Battle of 
Barra (1808), and bears the name of Campfield. An- 
tiquities are vestiges of two ancient Caledonian stone 
circles, a sculptured standing-stone and Latin cross, the 
roofless ruin of Pitfichie CasUe, and vestiges of a chapel, 
which was one of the earliest seats of the Culdee mis- 
sionaries in the North of Scotland. Malcolm Ceannmor 
in 1078, proceeding on a military expedition against 
the rebels of Moray, arrived at Monymu& ; and, finding 
that its barony belonged to the (>own, he vowed it to 
St Andrew, in order to gain the victory, and is said to 
have marked out the base of the church tower with his 
spear. In 1170 we hear of the Eeledei or Culdees of 
'Munimusc,' for whom thirty years later Gilchrist, 
Earl of Mar, appears to have built a priory, whilst 
enforcing on them the canonical rule. Disputes arose 
between them and the Bishops of St Anorews, and 
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hj 1245 the Culdees had quite giVen place to 'the 
prior and convent of Munimusc, of the order of St 
Augustine' (Skene's Celtic Scotland, ii. 889-392, 1877). 
The very foundations of the priory were dug up about 
1726. Alexander NicoU, D. C.L. (1798-1828), an eminent 
Orientalist and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford, was a native. Monymusk House, 
on the left bank of the Don, 8 furlones NE of the 
village, is a large old building, with a valuable library 
and a good collection of ^intings. In 1712 the 
estate was purchased from Sir Wilnam Forbes, Bart, 
of the Pitsligo family, for £116,000 by Sir Francis 
Grant, Bart (1660-1726), who, on his elevation to the 
bench in 1709, had assumed the title of Lord Cullen. 
His fifth descendant. Sir Archibald Grant, seventh Bart 
since 1705 (b. 1828 ; sue 1868), holds 14,881 acres in 
the shire, valued at £7698 per annum. Monymusk is in 
the presbytery of Garioch and the synod of Aberdeen ; 
the living is worth £254. The parish church , St Mary's, 
on the E side of the village square, is a very old building, 
-pBita of it being doubtless coeval with the priory. Com- 
prising the Norman basement of a W tower (17^ x 15^ 
feet ; 50 high), a nave (48) x 20^ feet), and a choir (16| 
X 14 J feet), with a later polygonal apse, it was enlarged 
by a N aisle, reroofed, and reseated lor 580 worshippers 
in 1822, when the spire was also renewed. Its two pure 
Norman arches of Queen Market's time are objects of 
much interest. An Episcopal church, containing 180 
sittings, was converted from secular purposes in 1801 ; 
and vie public school, with accommoaation for 164 
children, nad (1888) an average attendance of 107, and 
a grant of £92, 2s. Valuation (1860) £5472, (1884) 
£6989, 158. 5d., plus £1288 for raUway. Pop. (1801) 
900, (1831) 1011, (1861) 988, (1871) 996, (1881) 1155. 
—Ord, Sur,, sh. 76, 1874. 

Monynut Water, a rivulet of Haddington and Berwick 
shires. Rising among the Lammermuir Hills at an 
altitude of 1112 feet, and running 7f miles south-south- 
eastward, through or along the oorders of Innerwick, 
Oldhamstocks, and Abbey St Bathans parishes, it falls 
into Whitadder Water at Abbey St Bathans hamlet. — 
Ord, Sur., sh. 88, 1868. 

HoQxie, a hamlet and a parish of central Perthshire. 
The hamlet stands on the left bank of Shaggie Bum, 3 
miles NNE of the post-town, Crieff. 

The civil parish consists of a main body (containing 
the hamlet) and of three detached portions — ^the Inner- 
peffray, Auchnafree, and Loglealmond sections. Its 
total area is 88S square miles or 21,592) acres, of which 
104S are water, and 8849) belong to the main body. 
This, with an utmost length from NNW to SSE of 4} 
miles, and an utmost breadth of 2 miles, is bounded 
NE and E by Fowlis-Wester, and S, W, and N by 
Crieff. Shaogie BimN, rising on the NE border at an 
altitude of 2050 feet, runs 5) miles south-south-eastward 
and south-south-westward, mainly along the north- 
eastern and southern boundaries, but for 1( mile across 
the interior, till it passes off into Crieff, f mile above its 
influx to Turret Bum ; and Eeltib Buek, rising at an 
altitude of 2200 feet, rans 4) miles south-south-eastward 
along the westem border, till it faUs into Shaggie Bum 
at the SW comer of the parish. The surface sinks here 
to 250 feet above sea-level, and rises to 700 feet on the 
^northem slope of the Knock of Crieff (911), 1158 at 
*Milauhanzie Hill, 1461 at Cnoc Beithe, and 2255 at 
*Mealneveron, where asterisks mark those heights that 
lie upon the boundaries. 

Of the three detached sections, the smallest (1( x 1} 
mile) contains the ruins of Initbrpeffbat Castle, 4 
miles SE of Crieff, and is bounded NE by Madderty, 
E and SE by Trinity-Gask, SW by Muthill, and W and 
NW by Crieff. The Earn flows IJ mile south-eastward 
along all the Muthill boundary ; and the surface sinks 
nowhere much below, and nowhere much exceeds, 100 
feet above sea-level. Of the two Glekalmond sections, 
the upper (4^ x 4^ miles) contains Auchnafree Lodge, 7 
miles WSW of Amulree, and is bounded SE by Crieff, 
S by Monzievaird and Comrie, W and NW by Kenmore, 
and N and E by detached portions of DoU, Weem, 
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Kenmore, and Fowlis-Wester. The new-bom Almond 
has here an easterly course of 4 miles ; and along it the 
surface declines to 880 feet, chief elevations being Ben 
Chonzie (8048 feet) at the SW comer, and a nameless 
summit (2888) on the northem boundarv. The LooiE- 
ALUOND section (5f x 4| miles) in its SE comer contains 
Glbnalmond College, 9J miles NE of Crieff and llj 
WNW of Perth, under which there is the post office of 
Heriotfield. It is bounded NE by detacned portions 
of Methven and Redgorton, E by Auchtergaven and 
Moneydie, S by Methven and Fowlis-Wester, W by 
Fowlis-Wester, and NW by Little Dunkeld. The 
Almond winds 6 miles eastward, mainly along the 
southem border ; Milton Bum rans to it 4} miles south- 
south-eastward along the western border ; and Shochie 
Bum, another of its affluents, runs 2^ mUes south-east- 
ward along the Auchtergaven and Moneydie boundwy. 
The surface sinks to 450 feet along the Almond, and 
rises to 654 feet near Saddlebank, 773 near Montreal, 
and 1918 at Meikle Crochan on the Littie Dunkeld 
boundary. 

Such are the general features of this large and 
scattered parish, whose rocks include excellent slate, 
red sandstone compact and durable, and limestone of 
indifferent quality. The soil of most of the arable lands 
is light, diy, and fertile. There are several hundred 
acres of thriving plantation ; but fully two-thirds of the 
entire area are aesolate upland, partly green, mostly 
heath V, and good only for the grazing of Highland or 
blackfaced sheep. ' Weems, ' or subterranean dwellings, 
have been discovered in Monzie Park, where idso are 
remains of several stone circles. Monzie Castle, 5 fur- 
longs SSW of Monzie hamlet, bears date 1634, and is a 
square, three-story, battlemented pile, with a westem 
two-story wing, and round towers flanking the angles. 
In its beautiful grounds are four out of five larcnes, 
coeval with those of Dunkeld (1788), and one of them 
18 feet in girth at 8 feet from the ground. The estate 
belongs to George Johnstone, Esq. of Lathrisk, his 
father having purchased it from Alex. Cameron-Camp- 
bell, Esq., who died in 1869, and who from 1841 
to 1843 was Conservative member for Argyllshire. 
(See Inyerawe.) Another estate, with a mansion, is 
the Cairnies in Logiealmond ; and altogether 5 pro- 
prietors hold each an annual value of more than £500, 
and 8 of less than £100. Ecclesiastically, the parish, 
as redistributed at various periods between 1702 and 
1871, takes in part of FowUs-Wester, and gives off its 
own detached sections to Muthill, Amulree, Methven, 
and Logiealmond. Monzie itself is in the presbvtery 
of Auchterarder and the synod of Perth ana Stirling ; 
the living is worth £200. The parish church, at the 
hamlet, was built in 1881, and contains 512 sittings. 
There is also a Free church of Monzie; and Monzie 
public school, with accommodation for 188 children, 
had (1883) an average attendance of 50, and a grant 
of £58, 10s. Valuation (1860) £7758, (1884) £8868, 
Is. Id. Pop. of civil parish (1801) 1157, (1841) 
1261, (1861) 972, (1871) 803, (1881) 758 ; of eccled- 
astical parish (1871) 824, (1881) 804, of whom 208 
were in Fowlis-Wester. — Ord, Sur,, shs. 47, 48, 
1869-68. 

MonzieTBlTd and Strowaa, a parish of Upper Strath- 
earn, central Perthshire, whose cnurch, ^ mile from the 
Eam's N bank, is 8} miles ENE of Comrie and 8} 
WNW of the post-town, Crieff. It comprises the 
ancient parishes of Monzievaird and Strowan, united 

Srior to 1662, and consists of a main body and three 
etached sections, the area of the whole being 26,498} 
acres, of which 5988 belong to those sections, and 400| 
are water. The main body is bounded N by Monzie 
(detached), NE and E by Crieff, S by Muthill, and W 
by Comrie. Its utmost length, from N to S, is 72 
miles ; its utmost width, from E to W, is 5g miles ; and 
its area is 20,505^ acres. From Comrie village to near 
Crieff town the. Earn flows 5} miles east-by-southward, 
partly along the Comrie boundary, but mainly across 
the interior ; Turret Bum, rising on the eastern side 
of Ben Chonzie at an altitude of 2000 feet, runs 8} miles 
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south-eastward and southward—for the last 2 miles 
along the Crieff boundary, till, after a descent of 1900 
feet, it falls into the Earn at a point i mile W of the 
town of Crieff; and the Lednook, over the last 8f 
miles of its coarse, nins soath-south-east¥rard along the 
Comrie boundary to the Earn at Comrie village. The 
largest sheets of water are Lochan Uaine (1 x ^ furL ; 
1523 feet) and Loch Turret (1 mile x 2} furL ; 1127 
feet) towards the head of Qlenturret ; Ochtertyre Lake 
(4i X IJ furl.); and St Serf's Water (IJ x i furl.). 
Along the Earn the surface declines to close on 100 
feet above sea-level ; and thence it rises southward 
to wooded 'Torlum (1291 feet), northward to Toma- 
chaistel (434), Drumachaigan (512), Creag Each (988), 
Creag Chaisean (1809), Cam Chois (2571), *Auchnafree 
Hill (2665), and •Bbn Chonzir (3048), where asterisks 
mark those summits that culminate on the confines of 
the parish. 

Ot the three detached sections, all lying in Glen- 
ARTNET, the laigest, containing Auchnashelloch and 
Findhuglon farms, 6^ miles SW of Comrie, is bounded 
NW and N by Comrie, E by Muthill, SE by Dunblane, 
S by Eilmadock, and SW by Callander. Its utmost 
length, from NE to SW, is 8} miles; its utmost breadth 
is 3} miles ; and its area is 4570} acres. The Water of 
RucHiLL flows 2 miles north-eastward along all the 
north-western boundary, and Findhu Glen descends to 
it for 2} miles in a north-westerly direction. In the 
extreme N the surface declines to 600 feet above sea- 
level, thence rising southward to *Uamh Bheag (2179 
feet). The next largest section (1352 acres), containing 
Meiffgars &rm, 8 miles S of Comrie, is boxmded E by 
Muthill, and on all other sides by Comrie. The Water 
of Ruchill flows 5 furlongs along the north-western 
boundary ; and the surface rises from 400 to 1250 feet. 
The smallest section (64g acres), 2^ miles S by W of 
Comrie, is bounded or travereed for 4 mile by the Water 
of Ruchill. 

The line of junction between the clay slate and the 
Old Bed sandstone passes north-eastward from Glen- 
artney to Glenturret; and both slate and sandstone 
have been auarried. The soil of the low crounds is 
light, gravelly, and fertile ; that of the hills is much of 
it moorish. Barely 8500 acres are in tiDage ; about 
2400 are under wood ; and the rest of the parish is 
pastoral or waste. Much of the woodland is natural 
forest ; and, as an old song tells, the oak is a favourite 
tree j— 

' By Anohertyre there grows the idk.' 

The remains of Castle Cluggy, comprising a tower 18 
feet SQuare within the walls, stand on a gentle rising- 
ground, which runs into the middle of Ochtertyre Lake, 
and must anciently have been an island, or nearly so, 
accessible only in one place by a drawbridge. Formerly 
of much ^eater extent than now, the castle is tradi- 
tionally said to have belonged to the Red Comyn, the 
rival of Bruce, who here, about 1806, besieged Malise, 
Earl of Stratheam. It is called ' an ancient fortalice ' 
in a charter of the year 1467 ; and it was inhabited for 
some time about the middle of the 17th century by Sir 
William Murrav, first baronet of Ochtertyre. Towards 
the head of the lake is an artificial crannoffe. An 
ancient castle of the Earls of Stratheam stooa on the 
summit of Tomachaistel, a beautiful eminence 3 miles 
W of Crieff, commanding ver^ romantic prospects, and 
possessing the greatest capabilities of miiitai^ defence 
m days before the invention of gunijowder. The foun- 
dations of this castle were still visible in 1832, when 
they were removed to nve rtlace to a monument in 
memoiy of General Sir David Baird of Fern -Tower 
(1757-1829), the hero of Seringapatam. This monument 
still is a conspicuous feature in the general landscape of 
Upper Stratheam, though the damage caused by a 
tiiunderbolt in 1878 has not yet been restored. It is 
an obelisk 82 feet high, an exact imitation of Cleopatra's 
Needle, and is formed of blocks of Aberdeen granite, 
some of them weighing 5 tons each. In 1511 eight 
score of the Murrays, with their wives and children, 
00 
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were massacred by a body of Dmmmonds and CampbeUs, 
the former having ti^en refuge in the heather-thatched 
church of Monzievaird, while the latter, who were at 
feud with them, set fire to the church, and prevented 
their escape from the flames. The mausoleum of the 
Murrays of Ochtertyre now stands on the site of the 
church, and is a Gothic building of 1809, with stained- 
glass windows. On the estate of Ochtertyre are vestiges 
of two Roman posts of observation, commanding views 
of the camps at Dalginross and on the Moor of Orchil. 
Many sepulchral cairns near the Earn have been 
removed as material for stone fences ; but a very large 
one, called Cairn Chainichin, ' the monumental heap of 
Kenneth,' still exists, and is supposed to have been 
raised to the memory of Kenneth, King of Alban, who 
was slain at ' Moeghavard ' in 1004. vestiges of a pre- 
Reformation chapel exist to the S of Lawers House; and 
an ancient cross, bearing the sacred initials I. N. R. I., 
stands a little to the SW of Strowan, on a spot where 
markets used to be held. Amons distinguished natives 
may be mentioned the two Colonels Campbell of Lawers, 
who figured in the 16th and 17th centuries; Colond 
Alex. Dow (d. 1779), author of a History of Hindostan ; 
Sir Patrick Murray (1771-1837), judge and statesman ; 
and Sir George Murray (1772-1846), quarter-master- 
general to the British army throughout the Peninsular 
War, and afterwards statesman and cabinet minister. 
Mansions, noticed separately, are Clathick, Lawers, 
Ochtertyre, and Strowan. Giving off portions to 
Comrie and West Church (Criefi), this parish is in the 
presbytery of Auchterarder and the synod of Perth and 
Stirling ; the living is worth £265. The old church of 
Monzievaird (Gael, monadh-a-bh/iird, 'the bard's hill ') 
was dedicated to St Serf, and that of Strowan to St 
Ronan or Rowan, whence the name Strowan itself. 
Both were in use on altemate Sundays till 1804, when 
the present church was built, containing 400 sitting. 
The public school, with accommodation for 134 chil- 
dren, had (1883) an average attendance of 68, and a 
grant of £81, 12s. Valuation (1865) £10,502, (1884) 
£11,613, Is. 2d. Pop. (1801) 1033, (1831) 926, 
(1861) 782, (1871) 744, (1881) 700, of whom 547 were 
in the ecclesiastical parish.— Or<i. Sur., shs. 47, 39, 
1869. 

Uoodiesbimi, a village in Cadder parish, Lanarkshire, 
6i miles EN£ of Glasgow, and IJ mile NE of Gamkirk 
station. 

Mooniie, a very small parish of N Fife, whose church 
stands 8 miles NW of the post-town, Cupar. It is 
bounded W and NW by Creich, NE by Kilmany, SE 
by Cupar, and SW by MonimaiL Its utmost leEyDfth, 
from NNW to SSE, is 2 miles ; its utmost breadth is 1} 
mile ; and its area is 1257i ^^s. Sinkinjor to less than 
200 feet above sea-level along the boundanes, and rising 
to 453 feet near the church and 430 at Colluthib Hill, 
the surface presents a pleasing diversitv of hill and dale. 
A considerable loch or marsh on Lordscairnie farm was 
drained about the beginning of the century ; and 
Moonzie Bum, issuing from what was once its bed, rans 
eastward to the river Eden's estuary. Trap tufa is the 
predominant rock. A few acres on the top of CoUuthie 
Hill are under plantation ; about 36 acres on Lordscairnie 
farm are reclaimed moss, under the plough ; and all the 
rest of the parish has excellent soil, partly a strong clay, 




the middle of the 15th century by Alexander, fourth 
Earl of Crawford, commonly caUed ' Earl Beardie ' from 
his great beard, or the ' Tiger Earl ' from the fierceness 
of his disposition. All that remains of it is the keep 
or donjon, and a round tower which formed a defence 
for the wall that surrounded the courtyard. This min 
is four stories high, and appears to have lost nothing of 
its originid height, with tne exception of the bartizans. 
It is 53 feet long and 42 broad without the walls. The 
walls are strongly built, and between five and six feea 
thick. The ground-floor — as is common in such struc- 
tures—appears to have been wholly occupied by cellan 
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liaviof^ arched stone roofs. The second floor was 
occupied entirely with the great hall, which is 40 feet 
lonff and over 20 feet broad. The defence of the castle 
and its outworks was anciently strengthened by a broad 
morass, which appears to have entirely surrounded the 
slight rising ground on which they were situated. 
OoLLUTHiE, noticed separately, is the onlv mansion ; 
and the Earl of Glasgow divides the parish with two 
lesser proprietors. Moonzie is in the presbytery of 
Cupar and tho s^od of Fife ; the living is worth £225. 
The church, which from its elevated position serves as a 
landmark to mariners entering the Firth of Tay, is a 
small old building, containing 171 sittincs, and ^^tly 
improved by extensive repairs in 1 882. Although it were 
impossible to ascertain the exact date of the present 
structure, there can be no doubt as to its great antiquity. 
The church and teinds of the parish of Moonzie were 
gifted in 1238 by Bishop Malvoism to a religious frater- 
nity at Scotland well in Einross-shire. About 1564 
Moonzie was conjoined with Cupar, but this arrange 
ment lasted only a few years, after which it was again 
made a separate parish. After the Revolution, we find 
it stated in the Kirk Session records, that, when the 
minister was 'outed,' the great hall of Earl Beardie's 
castle was fitted up as a meeting-place for him and his 
adherents ; and in 1693 ' the Session appoynts that the 
seats now standing in the meeting-house at [Lords-] 
Caimie be transported with all conveniency to the Kirk. 
The public school, with accommodation for 54 children, 
had (1883) an average attendance of 40, and a grant of 
£49, 5s. Valuation (1866) £2338, 4s. 3d., (1884) £2614, 
7s. Pop. (1801) 201, (1831) 188, (1861) 179, (1871) 154, 
(1881) US.—Ord. Sur., sh. 48, 1868. 

Hoorbeok; a hamlet on the coast of Cummertrees 
parish, Dumfriesshire, 2} miles SW of Annan. 

Hoorfoot, a double range of moorish hiUs, chiefly on 
the eastern part of the southern border of Edinburgh- 
shire, and partly on the mutual border of Edinburgh and 
Peebles shirea Commencing on the W side of the head 
of the vale of Cala Water, and hindered only by that 
vale from being continuous with the Lammermuirs, it 
extends south-westward in two mutually divergent lines 
to the £ flank of the vale of Eddleston. With a 
triangular outline, about 10 miles in length 



and 6 in mean breadth, it comprises masses and sum- 
mits, generally rounded, sometimes isolated, and no- 
where linked into continuous ridge; culminates in 
Blackhopb Scar (2136 feet) ; consists of Lower Silurian 
rocks ; and has mostly a bleak and pastoral character. 
—Ord. Sur., shs. 82, 24, 1867-64. 

Hoorhouae. See EaolbshAm. 

Moorldrk. See Muibkibk. 

Moor of Ord, etc. See Obd, etc. 

Moral FalL See Enbick. 

Morange. See Invxrayxk. 

Moransido. See Muibayonbide. 

Morar, a territorial district and a lake of W Inverness- 
shire. The district is bounded N by Loch Nevis, £ 
by the district of Lochiel, S by Arasaig, and W by the 
Sound of Sleat Its utmost length, from £ to W, is 19 
miles ; and its breadth varies between 4 and 9. Loch 
Morar bisects a great part of it lengthwise, and divides 
it into two nearly equal sections, which are called re- 
spectively North and South Morar. The kke, which is 
llf miles long and from 5 furlongs to 1} mile broad, is 
overhung nearly all round, and, at a very brief distance, 
by water-shedding Highland heights. Its foot is 'very 
prettily wooded — ^a pleasant contrast to the wilder 
scenery of the upper end. The shore hero is much 
indented; and there are two or three picturesaue 
islands, en the largest of which, in the hollow of a 
tree, Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, found a hiding-place 
in June 1746.' On the £ Loch Morar is fed by 
streamlets coining from the lochlets Beondch and 
Anamack ; and it discharges its superfluence on the W 
by a stream of only a few mrlongs in length into a small 
bay. Its waters contain good store of salmon, sea-trout, 
and loch trout North Morar belongs to the parish of 
Glenelg, South Morar to that of A^namurchan ; and 
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both are included, in a large sense, in the comprehensive 
district of Lochaber. Morar is mainly peopled by 
Roman Catholics ; and in 1837 was provided, bv volun- 
tary subscription, with a new Roman Catholic chapel at 
Bracara. Morar, 43 miles WNW of Fort William, is the 
seat of Eneas Ronald Macdonell, Esq. (b. 1822), who 
holds 3000 acres in Inverness-shire, valued at £671 per 
annum. See an article by Capt. T. P. White on p. 
634 of Good Words (1874). 

Moray Firth, the largest and most regular arm of the 
sea indenting the coast of Scotland, and the largest 
opening on tne £ coast of Great Britain. Taking it 
in its widest sense it may be roughly described as a 
triangle with one angle at Duncan sbat Head in 
Caithness ; another at Caimbulg Point, 3 miles R of 
Kinnaibd's Head, in Aberdeenshire ; and the third at 
the mouth of the Beault river. From Duncansbav 
Head to Caimbulg Point across the mouth of the Firth 
the distance in a straight line is 78} miles, while, in a 
straight line, the distance from Duncansbay Head to the 
mouth of the Beauly is 96 miles, and from the mouth of 
the Beauly to Caimbulg Point 95 miles. The coast-line 
along the NW side— -which is bounded by the counties 
of Caithness, Sutherland, and Ross — ^is considerably 
broken, first by Sinolaie Bay N of Wick, next by the 
DoENOCH Firtn, and again by the Cromaett Arth. 
The coast-line on the S— which is formed by the 
counties of Inverness, Naim, Elgin, Banff, and Aber- 
deen—is much evener, the largest breaks bein^ at 
Bur^head Bay and Spey Bay. The principal rivers 
flowiuff directly into the lirth are the Wick and Beerie- 
DALE from Caithness, the Helmsdale and Brora from 
Sutherland, the Beauly and Ness from Inveraess-shire, 
the Nairn from Nairnshire, the Findhorn, Lossie, and 
Spey from BSginsliire, and the Deveron from Banffshire. 
The depth near the mouth is about 60 fathoms at the 
deepest part. All along the bottom of the firth near 
the centre is a deep trough or channel known among the 
fishermen as the 'Trink^-i.e., Trench. Its width and 
depth vary, but where the bottom is not rocky the 
hollow is about i mile wide and sinks to a depth of 
some 15 fathoms below the ordinary bottom leveL 
Where it passes threngh rocks the sides become more or 
less perpendicular and the channel narrower. It marks 
the former course of a large river, which must — ^in the 
pleistocene period of British history when the country 
was united to the Continent — ^have nad its main source 
in the Beatjlt, and which, after receiving all the 
present rivers of the firth as tributaries, flowed NW to 
join an enormous stream which, formed by the joint 
watere of all the riven that now flow into the North 
Sea, poured its mighty volume into the Atlantic Ocean 
to the NE of the Shetland Islands. At the bottom of 
the Trink there is a thick deposit of mud, and in some 
places it is a favourite habitat for skate and ling. The 
waters of the firth aboand with fish, and the coasts are 
studded with small fishing villages, while Wick, Helms- 
dale, Banff and Macduff, and Fraserburgh are four of 
the chief stations in the north for the prosecution of the 
herring-fishing by firat-class boats. Of the 26 fishery 
districts into which Scotland is divided the Moray Firth 
has the 6 entire districts of Banff, Buckie, Findhorn, 
Cromarty, Helmsdale, and Lybster, and portions of 
Fraserburgh and Wick. As regards general fishinff, in 
1882 out of a total of 6101 firat-class, 4428 second-class, 
and 6449 third-class boats, or a total of 14,973 boats in 
all the fishery districts of Scotland, 2305 firat-class, 487 
second-class, and 717 third-class boats, or a total of 3609 
belonged to Moray Firth ports ; while of a total of 
99,396 persons employed in connection therewith, 29,171 
were employed among the Morav Firth villages; and 
the value of the boats, nets, and lines was calculated at 
respectively £230,732, £261,082, and £37,254, out of 
totals for all Scotland of £646,883, £711,089, and 
£114,278. The large increase, proportionally, in the 
value is due to the fact that by far the larger number of 
the Moray Firth boats are of the firat-class, the total being 
2306 out of 6101 for all Scotland. Of 1,282,973^ barrels 
of herring caught and cured in Scotland in the same year. 
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289,292 barrels \?cre brought into Moray Firth porta, 
the smaller proportion being explained by the number 
of boats that leave the district to fish at other stations. 
Of 8,666,596 cod, ling, and hake caught in 1882— of 
which, however, 2,089,174 are from Snetland alone — 
262,808 were brought into ports along this coast 

The description and limits already given applies to the 
firth in its widest extent, but the name is sometimes 
more particularly confined to that portion which lies to 
tibe S W of a line drawn from Tarbetness in Boss-shire 
to Stotfield Head near Lossiemouth in El^nshire. This 
inner portion of the firth measures 21 miles along the 
line just mentioned, and 89 miles in a straight line 
thence to the mouth of the Beauly river. It consists 
of three portions, the outer running up as far as the 
projecting points of Chanonry (Ross) and Ardersier 
(Inverness), and forming a triangle 21 miles across the 
mouth, 28 in a straight line along the Ross-shire 
side, and 32 in a straight line alone the Inverness-shire, 
Nairnshire, and Elginshire side. The points just men- 
tioned nroject al^ut 1^ mile beyond the general 
line of the coast on each side and overlap one another, 
but so as to leave a passage at rk^ht ancles to the main 
Une of the firth and J mile wide. This strait gives 
admission to the much shallower portion known as the 
Inner Moray Firth or Firth of Inverness, extending 
from Fort Geor^ 8 miles south-westward to the mouth 
of the Ness, with an average breadth of from 2} to 8 
miles, with Munlochy Bay running off on the N W side 
and Petty Bay on the SE side. Immediately to the W 
of the mouth of the Ness the waters of the firth are 
narrowed by the projecting point at Eessock to 650 
yards, but they broaden out again into the Beauly 
Firth, which extends westward for 6^ miles, with a 
breadth of from 1} to 2 miles. This portion of the 
firth is very shallow, and nearly the hall of its whole 
area is laid bare at low water. The fishing in the Inver- 
ness and Beauly basins is very poor except as regards 
the capture of garvies or sprats, which are foxmd there 
in immense numbers, about 10,000 crans being sent to 
the south markets every year. The three portions of 
the firth just described correspond to the .^Istuarium 
Vararis of the ancient geographers. 

The coast-line along the nrth varies considerably. 
From Duncansbay Head to Helmsdale, on both sides of 
the Cromarty Firth, between Burghead and Lossie- 
mouth, between Buckie and Banff, and alon^ a con- 
siderable portion of the Aberdeenshire coast, it is rocky, 
but elsewhere low. It is well cultivated, and the reaches 
to the W of Fort George are finely wooded. 

Moray, Frovince of, an extensive district lying to the 
S of the inner portion of the firth just described. It is 
almost co-extensive with one of the seven provinces into 
which, during the Celtic period, we find the whole of 
modem Scotland divided. The northern boundary was 
the Moray Firth and the river Beauly as far as Kil- 
HOBACK ; from this point the line passed to the S along 
the watershed between Glen Farrar and the streams 
flowing to Loch Ness. After rounding the upper end of 
Glen Clunie it turned eastward along the watershed 
between Glen Loyne and Glen Garry, and between the 
river Garry and the streams flowing to the river Oich ; 
then SE by the lower end of Loch Lochy, as far as the 
SW end of Loch Lag^n, and on to Beinn Chumbann, 
whence it followed theline between the modem counties 
of Inverness and Perth, by Loch Ericht, the Athole 
Sow, and Cam-na-Caim, to Caim Ealar. From that hill 
it followed the boundary of Inverness-shire and Banff- 
shire, along the Cairngorms, and down the Water of 
Ailnack. Here, however, it left the county boundaries 
and followed this stream to the Aven above Tomintoul, 
and then followed the course of the Aven to the Spey, 
and the latter river back to the Moray Firth. The 
province thus included within its limit the whole of the 
counties of Elgin and Nairn, the greater part of the 
mainland division of the county of Inverness, and a 
portion of the county of Banff. In later times the 
signification has sometimes been considered as rather 
co-extensive with the si^ay of the Bishop of Moray, and 
62 
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BO with the jurisdiction of the modem synod, but this 
must hold tme as applying more to ecclesiastical 
authority than to territorial limits. At one time the 
province must have stretched across the island from sea 
to sea, for, in one of the statutes of William the Lyon, 
Ergadia, i,e,, Arregaithel, or the whole district W of 
the watershed between the German Ocean and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and extending from Loch Broom on the 
N to Cantyre on the S, is divided into * Eigadia, which 
belongs to Scotia,' and 'Erffadia which belongs to 
Moravia.' This part afterwaras fell into the hands of 
the Earls of Ross. The Highland line, marking the 
division between the Highlands and the Lowlands, 
passed across the province in a general north-westerly 
direction from the junction of the Aven and Spey to the 
mouth of the river Nairn ; the part to the NE of this 
line being peopled with Lowlanders, who suffered con- 
tinually from the peculiar ideas entertain^ by their High- 
land neighbours regarding meum and tuwn. Peopled 
by an alien race, whose introduction will be noticed 
afterwards, greatly more peaceable, and less acquainted 
with the use of arms than the inhabitants of the High- 
land districts, the rich and fertile plain of Moray was 
regarded by the Highland Caterans as open and ever 
available spoilage ground, where every marauder might, 
at his convenience, seek his prey. So late in fact as the 
time of Charles I., the Highlanders continually made 
forays on the country, and seem to have encountered 
marvellously little resistance. In 1645 we find Cameron 
of Lochiel apologising to the laird of Grant for having 
carried off cattle from the tenant of Moyness, and giving 
the reasons that he 'knew not that Moyness was ane 
Graunt, but thocht that he was ane Moray man,' and 
that the spoilers did not intend to hurt the laird of 
Grant's friends but to take booty from 'Morray land 
quhare all men take their prey.' The Moray people, it 
has been remarked, appear to have resembled the quiet 
saturnine Dutch settlers of North America who, when 
plundered by the Red Indians, were too fat either to 
resist or to pursue, and considered only how they might 
repair their losses ; and the Celts, looking on the Low- 
landers as strangers and intraders, thought them quite 
fair game, and could never comprehend how there could 
be any crime in robbing a ' Moray man.' So late as 
1565, as appears from the rental of the church-lands in 
that vear, the inhabitants of the Maich' remained 
entirely a distinct people from the Highlanders, and all 
bore names of purely lowland origin. Nearly all the 
interest of Moray as a province, and often all the 
associations of the name are connected with its lowlands 
in the N. These have long been famed for mildness 
and dryness of climate, though the rivers that wind 
through them, having their sources among mountains 
hiffh enough to arrest the moisture brought in from the 
Atlantic by the south-west winds, are sometimes liable 
to sudden freshets. The great floods of 1829, so admir- 
ably recorded in Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's The Moray 
Floods, form an extreme example. Probably no part of 
Scotland, not even East Lothian, can compete with 
Moray in recard to the number of spontaneous testi- 
monies which have been borne to the richness of its 
soil. An old and common saying asserts that Moray 
has, according to some versions, 15, according to others, 
40 days more of summer than most other parts of Scot- 
land. Holinshed (practically an Anglicised form of 
Bellenden's translation of Boece's Chronicle) says, 'In 
Murrey land also is not onelie ^eat plentie of wheat, 
barlie, otes, and suchlike grame, besides nuts and 
apples, but likewise of all kinds of fish, and especially 
of salmon.' George Buchanan extols the province as 
superior to any other district in the king£>m in the 
mildness of its climate and the richness of its pastures. 
'So abundant,' he says, 'is this district in com and 
pasturage, and so much beautified as well as enriched 
by fruit trees, that it may traly be pronounced the 
first county in Scotland.' Whitelock, in Cromwell's 
time, says, 'Ashfield's regiment was marched into 
Murray-land, which is the most fruitful country in 
Scotland. ' William Lithgo w (1 588-1 645), after glancing 
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at Clydesdale and the Carse of Gowrie, saya, ' The third 
most beautifol soil is the delectable plain of Moray, 
whose comely gardens, enriched with comes, plantings, 
pastnrage, stately dwellings, overfaced with a ^nerous 
Octayian gentry, and toped with a noble Earl, its chief 
patron, may be called a second Lombardy, or pleasant 
meadow of the north.* Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch, 
describing the province in 1640, says, ' In salubrity of 
climate, Moray is not inferior to any, and in richness and 
fertility of soil it much exceeds our other northern pro- 
vinces. The air is so temperate, that when all around 
is bound up in the ricour of winter, there are neither 
lasting snows nor such frosts as damage fruits or trees. 
There is no product of this king^dom which does not thrive 
there perfectly, or, if any fail, it is to be attributed to the 
sloth of the inhabitants, not to the fault of the soil or 
climate. Com, the earth pours forth in wonderful and 
never-failing abundance. Fruits of all sorts, herbs, 
flowers, pulse are in the greatest plenty, and ail early. 
While harvest has scarcely begun in surrounding dis- 
tricts, there all is ripe and cut down, and carried into 
open barnyards, as is the custom of the country ; and, 
in comparison with other districts, winter is hardly felt. 
The earth is almost always open, the sea navi^ble, and 
the roads never stopped. So much of the soil is occupied 
by crops of com, nowever, that pasture is scarce ; for 
this whole district is devoted to com and tillage. But 
pasture is found at no great distance, and is abundant 
m the upland country, and a few mUes inland ; and 
thither the oxen are sent to graze in summer when the 
labour of the season is over. Nowhere is there better 
meat nor cheaper com, not from scarcity of money but 
from the abundance of the soiL' Notwithstanding, 
however, tnis fertilitv, years of comparative scarcity 
were by no means inuequent During the summer of 
1743, 'the dear year,' so memorable all over Scotland, 
thousands of the people of Moray wandered among the 
fields devouring sorrel, the leaves and steins of uimlled 
pulse, and whatever could mitigate the pangs of hunger, 
while many died of actual starvation or diseases brought 
on by want of food. Even so kte as 1782, the noted 
year of the 'frosty har'st,' or harvest, the province 
suffered severely from famine. When the era of agri- 
cultural improvement set in, and many districts, becom- 
ing aware of their poverty, made a sudden and strenuous 
movement towards wealth, Moray was content to live on 
its fame, and so soon lost its pre-eminence, which it has, 
however, since regained, as may be seen from the notices 
of the agricultural condition of the counties of Elgin, 
Nairn, and Inverness. Some portions were long rendered 
barren by a curious lajrer known as ' Moray Coast ' or 
'Pan.' This was a thin stratum of sand and gravel 
which, by the infiltration of black oxide of iron, had 
become a hard compact mass, capable of damaging 
ploughs when brought into contact with it. It at the 
same time occurs at the distance of about a foot from 
the suriace, and offers unconquerable resistance to the 
attempts of trees or shrubs to penetrate it with their 
roots. The only method of dealing with it is to lay it 
bare, break it up with a pickaxe, and expose the frag- 
ments to the slow influence of the weather. The 
physical characteristics and present condition of the 

frovince are discussed in the articles on the counties of 
nveraess, Elgin, Nairn, and Banff, and it remains here 
to notice historical details connected rather with the 
district as a whole than with the individual counties 
into which it has been broken up. 

At the beginning of the Christian era we find the 
eastern part of Moray inhabited by the Yacomagi, to 
the W of whom were the Caledonii with, according to 
Ptolemy, a town called Banatia, on the E side of the 
river Ness ; another called Ptoroton, on the promon- 
tory where Burghead now stands ; and a third called 
Tuessis, on the bank of the Spey ; and subsequently we 
find the district included in Northern Pictavia, of 
which the capital was situated somewhere near Inver- 
ness. The Pictish nation seems to have been formed 
by a union of various Celtic tribes or tucUha which 
united to form mortiuUhs or confederations, and these 
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mortuaths again to form a larger confederation embrac- 
ing the whole realm. The mortuaths were govemed by 
Monnaers, and seem to have corresponded to the dis- 
tricts that afterwards became the provinces govemed by 
the original great territorial Earls of Scol£uid. That 
the country N of the Firths of Forth and Clyde was, 
during the Celtic period of its history, divided into 
seven provinces is certain, and there are, in the older 
records, accounts of them by name. One dating from 
the 12th century tells us that the region formerly known 
as Alban, was divided by seven brothers into seven 
parts. ' The principal part was Engus and Moeme, so- 
called from Engus, the eldest of the brothers. The 
second part was Adtheodhle and Gouerin. The third 
Strathdeem and Meneted. The fourth Fif and Fothreve. 
The fifth Mar and Buchen. The sixth Muref and Bos. 
The seventh Cathanesia Cismontane and Ultramontane.* 
The seven brothers were the seven kings of these dis- 
tricts, and are regarded by Dr Skene as the Eponymi of 
the people of the seven provinces. The tuaths them- 
selves seem to have corresponded with the smaller 
divisions that appear as thanages, and so we may identify 
the localities of some of them by the thanedoms of Dyke, 
Brodie, Movness, and Cawdor, along the shore of the 
Moray Firth between the river Naim and the Bum of 
Lethen ; the great district of Moravia proper between 
the Lethen and the Lossie; and along the Lossie farther 
E was Eilmalemnock, the greater part of which now 
forms the parish of St Andrews-Lhanbryd and Easy. 
Oromdale and Rothiemurchus seem also to have been 
thanedoms. The Mormaers were also styled Bi or 
Eong, and one, termed the Ardri, always held a loose 
sway over all. The succession was tanistic, that is, 
hereditary in a fSunily but elective as to the person, the 
senior male capable of ruling being chosen in preference 
to the direct descendant; and it seems even to have 
been regulated by that particular form where the 
supreme power passed alternately from one to the other 
of two branches of a family. It will be seen from what 
has been said already, that at this early date Moray 
and Ross were united and formed but one province. 
The oldest form of the name seems Moreb or Muireb, 
and Morovia and Moravia also occur. 

In the latter part of the 9th century Harald Harfager 
having swept the northern seas of the Vikings, made 
offer of the Jarldom of Orkney to one of his most noted 
warriors Rognvald, who, however, preferring to return 
to Norway, obtained Harald's consent to nuJdng over 
the digni^ and dominion to his brother Sigurd. Though 
the tenure of the Jarldom was conditional on his sup* 

Eression of Yiking plundering, this ruler seems to have 
ad somewhat elastic notions as to how far this was 
binding in the case of raids made on other countries 
than Norway, and consequently we find him invading 
Scotland, and making himself master of a considerable 
portion of the North. According to one account, he 
neld 'all Caithness and much more of Scotland — 
Maerhaefui (Moray) and Ross — and he built a buig 
on the southern border of Maerhaefui' He did not, 
however, long enjoy his conquests, for, as has been 
noticed in the article Fobkes, ne died of a wound in- 
flicted by the tooth of the dead Mormaer Melbrigda or 
Malbride, whose head he was carrying fastened to his 
sad^e. On Sigurd's death the Jarldom reverted to the 
descendants of Rognvald, and they were, for long, so 
much occupied with family feuds that probably they 
were unable to bestow much thought or attention on a 
turbulent province, and so, during the greater part of 
the 10th century, Mora^y must have been more or less 
free from the Norse dominion and under the independent 
nde of its native Mormaers. According to the Land- 
namabok, Thorstein conquered the whole of the north, 
and forced more than half of Scotland to acknowledge 
him as king, but his conquest, if ever firm, must have 
been of but short duration. The people of Moray were, 
however, only relieved from attack on the N to have 
to meet it from the S. The kings of Alban had b^run 
to dream of a united Scotland under one ruler, and in 
the beginning of the 10th century Donald II. was aLain 
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at Forres, whither he seems to have penetrated on a 
military expedition. His son, Malcolm I., was, accord- 
ing to uie Ulster Annals, slain at Fetteresso by the men 
of the Meams in 954, but later annalists attribute his 
death to the men of Moray, and fix it at Ulem or Ylem 
near Forres, which used formerly to be identified with 
Auldearn, but which is more probably Blervie, which is 
close to Forres. The locality was very fatal to the 
family, for Duff, Malcolm's son and successor, is also said 
to have been killed at Forres by the covemor of the 
castle in 967. His body was concealed in a deep pool 
under a bridge near at hand, and till it was found the 
sun did not shine on the spot. 

Towards the end of the century, howeyer, matters 
once more chanced as regarded the Norse. The Mor- 
maer then was Melbrigda, son of Ruaidhri, who in the 
quarrel for power between Liotr and Skiili, the ereat- 
grandsons of Rognvald, seems to have sided with the 
latter. Both leaders were slain, but Liotr*s partj 
triumphed. That ruler was in 980 succeeded by his 
nephew, Sigurd the Stout, who, either from a desire to 
avenge his kinsman's death, or from wish for greater 
power, proceeded vigorously to assert the old rights, and, 
after a severe struggle, succeeded in wresting the province 
from ' Findlaec, son of Ruadri, Mormaer Moreb, brother 
of the Melbrigda just mentioned, and the Finnleikr 
Jarl of the Sagas. Sigurd fell in 1014 at the battle of 
Cluantarbh or Clontan, fighting against Brian Boroime, 
King of Munster, and after his death, Findlaec once 
more became ruler of Moray, and reigned till 1020, 
when it is recorded that he was slain by the sons of his 
brother Melbrigda, one of whom, Malcolm, succeeded 
to power and ruled till his death. As both he and 
Findlaec are, in the UUter Annals and in Tighemac, 
designated as Ri Albain, their dominion probably ex- 
tended at this time beyond the limits of Moray proper, 
a supposition which is confirmed by the Book of Deer, 
in wnich it is recorded that this Malcolm gave to the 
clerics of Deer lands, situated, probably, in the neigh- 
bourhood of their monastery, and so in a district usutdly 
under the rule of the Kings of Alban. Malcolm was 
succeeded by his brother Gilcomgan, who was burned 
in his rath in 1082, probably by Maelbaethe, who is 
better known to us as Macbeth. From a notice in the 
Saxon Chronicle the province was then quite independent, 
and the Mormaer had the power of a Ri or King. It is 
there stated that King Cnut in 1031 invaded Scotland, 
and received the submission not only of the King of 
Scots but also of two other Kings, Maelbaethe and 
lehmarc ; and as Drumalban and the river Spey formed 
the boundaries of Scotland proper these two rulers would 
represent the districts lying beyond. 

What was the real cause of the great contest that 
arose on the death of Malcolm II. in 1084 will probably 
never be exactly settled, but, the male line being ex- 
tinct, it in all probability originated in rival claims set 
up by Malcolm's grandsons. A daughter of Malcolm 
was the second wife of Sigurd the Stout, and the mother 
of his youngest son Thorfinn, who was, at his fatiier's 
death in 1014, a boy of five years old. His grandfather 
created him Earl of Caithness, and by 1034 he held 
considerable power in the Orkneys besides. When 
Malcolm died^ Duncan, who was the son of his eldest 
daughter, claimed the kingdom, and his claim was 
admitted by the southern part of the realm, but 
Thorfinn disputed his ri^t to any part of the north. 
According to the sa^, Duncan, who there figures as 
Karl Hundason, desired to exact tribute and nomage 
from Thorfinn, and on his refusal to render either, 
bestowed the title of £arl of Caithness on his nephew, 
or one of his leading supporters called Moddan, and 
about 1040 sent him northward with a large army to 
take possession of the region. Thorfinn, supported by 
Thorkel Fostri his foster-father and by his JMorsemen, 
defeated Moddan, and driving him bade beyond the 
Moray Firth, made war 'far and wide in Scotland.' 
Duncan, bent on vengeance, got together a fleet and 
collected a very large army, ' as well from the south as 
the west and east of Scotland, and all the way south frt>m 
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Satin [Kintyre] ; and the forces for which Earl Modan 
had sent also came to him from Ireland. He sent far 
and near to chieftains for men, and brought all this 
army against Earl Thorfinn.' The fleet was defeated 
in the neighbourhood of Duncansbay Head ; and no 
better fortune awaited the army in the great struggle 
that took place somewhere between Burghead and 
Forres when 

' The wolves' bit [sword] reddened its edges 
In the place called Toxfness. 
A young ruler was the cause. 
This happened on a Monday. 
In this congress south of Eckial. 
The thin [well-sharpened] swords sung. 
When the valiant porinoe fonspht 
Against the ruler of Skotland.' 

Torhiess seems to have been Burghead, where was pro- 
bably the buig already referred to as having been built 
by Sigurd ; while Eckial or Ekkial, which was by 
W orsaae, and afterwards by Dr Joseph Anderson in his 
edition of the Orkeyinga Saga, iaentified with the 
Oykel on the border of Sutherlandshire, is now bv Dr 
Sxene, and with much greater probability, considered 
to be the Findhom — and indeed some of the accounts 
expressly say that the battle was fought 'south of 
Breidafiord,' the Norse name for the Moray Firth. The 
Irish division was defeated almost at once ; and a long 
and fierce contest between the Norwegians and the Scots, 
headed by Dimcan himself, ended in the victory of 
Thorfinn and the flight of the Scottish kine. What the 
fate of the latter was the writer of the saga aoes not seem 
to have known, for he adds doubtfully, ' some say he 
was slain,' but by other writers it is recorded that he 
died at or near Elgin, and some of them even fix the 
place at Bothgouanan, which Dr Skene identifies with 
Fitgaveny. In the Register of St Andrews it is recorded 
that ' Donchath Mac-Trini abbatis de Dunkeld et Bethoc 
filise Malcolm-Mac-Klnat interfectus a Macbeth-Mac- 
Finleg in Bothgouanan et sep. in lona ;' but whether he 
died of his wounds or was murdered may be left some- 
what doubtful, though the probabilities seem in favour 
of the latter. Be that as it may, Macbeth, who as 
Mormaer of Moray fought on the side of Duncan acainst 
the old enemies of his lands, at once after his defeat 
passed over to the side of the conqueror ; and the new 
allies overran the kingdom as far S as the Firth of 
Forth, whereby Macbeth became able to style himself 
King of Moravia and of Scotland. 

w hen Malcolm Ceannmor, the son of Duncan, came 
to his own again, Macbeth was slain in 1056 or 1057, 
and Lulag, son of the Gilcomgan already mentioned, 
succeeded as Mormaer of Moray, and for a short time 
maintained a claim to be styled King of Scotland. He 
does not seem to have been able to hold the lowlands 
against Malcolm, but to have retired to the mountain 
fastnesses of Lochaber, to a stronghold on Loch Deabhra, 
the glen leading to which is still known as Glen-Ri, 
near which he was slain in 1058. He was succeeded by 
his son Maclsnechtan or Maelsnechtai, who still main- 
tained the independence of his native district, and who 
appears in 1078 i^n oppo^ng Malcolm, who after the 
death of the great Thornnn in 1064 seems to have made 
another powerful effort to gain a firm hold of the north. 
According to the Ulster Annals, and contrary to the 
usual fate of his race, Maelsnechtan died ' in peace ' in 
1085 or in 1086. During the troubles that took place 
between the death of Ceannmor and the accession of 
Alexander I., the semi-independence of the province 
probably became more or less complete ; and so it is not 
to be wondered at that we find the latter king, some- 
where between 1114 and 1120 — the Ulster Annals say 
1116 — compelled to assert his power by force of arms, 
and with such vigour and success that the Mormaer — 
probably Angus — was driven across the Firth into the 
mountain fastnesses of Ross and Sutherland. The death 
of Alexander and the accession of David I. provoked a 
fresh outbreak, headed by Angus, with whom was 
associated Malcolm, his brother, or, according to other 
accounts, an iUegitimate son of Alexander I. Thia 
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Angos was the ion of a daughter of Lnlag, who sacceeded 
Macbeth, and therefore a nephew of the Maelsnechtan 
already mentioned, bnt, in accordance with the new 
feudal system, then slowly developing, he appears as 
Earl of Moray, so that Maelsnechtan was the last of the 
Mormaers. The leaders probably relied somewhat for 
snccess on the fact that, at the time (1180), David was in 
England, and that therefore much might be accomplished 
before he had time to oppose them ; but in this they 
were deceived, for Davia's cousin, Edward, son of 
Siward, Earl of Mercia, raisins a force, met and defeated 
them in the parish of Stracathro in Forfarshire, on the 
SW bank of the West Water, a little above its junction 
with the South Esk, and, following up his success, 
entered Moray and obtained possession of the whole 
district. Angus was slain in the battle, and with him 
became extinct the line of the old Celtic Mormaers. 
From his title of earl, and the fact that the Saxon 
Chronicle, in noticing the event and recording his death, 
declares that ' there was God's right wrought upon him, 
for that he was all forsworn,' it may be inferrea that he 
had previously sworn allegiance to Davids For the next 
two nundred years the district seems to have been con- 
sidered too fiery and dangerous to be entrusted to the 
control of any single niler; and, though various 
Custodes Moravie are mentioned in the intervening 
period, not till the reign of Robert Bruce was there 
another Earl of Moray. The hold thus acquired David 
vigorously confirmed by the erection of royal castles and 
the creation of king's burghs, while an equally powerful 
agent in the work of civilisation and pacification was 
brought into play by the establishment of the Priory of 
Ubquhart and of the Abbev of Einloss. He seems 
also to have resided in the district at difierent times, 
and to have been successful in personally winning l^e 
favour and allegiance of his turbulent northern subjects, 
for at the Battle of the Standard in 1138, the rearsruard, 
led by the king himself, consisted of Scots and Moray 
men. 

The death of David was the signal for fresh troubles, 
and on the accession of his srandson, Malcolm IV., 
Malcolm Macbeth, who claimed to be sprung from Earl 
Angus, raised the Celtic population in revolt, and aided 
by the petty prince of Argyll, to whose daughter he was 
married, made a vigorous effort to regain his patrimony. 
Somerled was, however, compelled to make peace in 1169, 
and in 1160 Malcolm entered Moray and inflicted signal 
punishment on the rebels. Many of the inhabitants of 
David's burghs were probably strangers, and now his 
successor determined to carry this policy still farther by 
dispossessing laige numbers of the natives, scattering 
them throuffbout the countrv, and giving their posses- 
sions to settlers on whose fidelity he could rely. For- 
dun speaking of his treatment of the inhabitants, savs 
that he ' removed them all from the land of their birth, 
and scattered them throughout the other districts of 
Scotland, both beyond the hills and on this side thereof, 
so that not even one native of that land abode there, and 
he installed therein his own peaceful and peculiar people, ' 
who would seem to have been Flemings. This must, 
however, be somewhat of an exaggeration. ' Such a 
story of wholesale transmigration,^ys Cosmo Innes, 
' cannot be true to the letter. Some old institutions 
unquestionably survived the measure; and a native 
rural population in the condition of that of Scotland in 
the 12th century could have no political sentiments, 
nor be called to account for political conduct. That 
there was some revolution, however, seems proved by 
charter evidence, and by the sudden appearance at that 
time, in the records of the province, of a great number 
of Southerns obtaining grants of land in Moray, for 
whom room must have oeen made by some violent dis- 
placement of the former lords of the soil, . . . and 
thus it came to pass that Berowald of Flanders obtained 
the lands of Innes all from Spey to Lossie, except the 
priory lands of Urquhart.' Tnis clearance would seem 
to have affected the low district along the shore of the 
Moray Firth more than the other districts, and the 
latter were from 1174 to 1187 in a chronic state of dis- 
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affection and rebellion, part of the Celtic population and 
the Norse settlers claiming that the family of Macbeth 
should be restored to their former position, and that a 
nortliem chief, Donald Ban or Mac William, descended 
from Malcolm Ceannmor and the Norwegian princess 
Ingibiorg, was of the nearer line of the rovu family, and 
therefore the rightful sovereign ; while those who cared 
but little for this were alienated through anger at the 
disgraceful bargain of William the Lyon with the 
English. Though the first active outbreak seems to 
have taken place in 1181, it was not till 1187 that 
the King found time to attend to the North, but in that 
year he entered Moray at the head of a large army, and, 
fixing his headquarters at Inverness, detached a body of 
troops to lay waste the western parts of the province. 
In the decisive battle, which] took place in tne upper 
valley of the Spey, at a place called Mamgarvia, pro- 
bably in Laggan, MacWilliam was slain. From the 
number of charters granted by William at different 
times and different places in Moray, he seems to have 
been often in the north, and, as he followed up his 
success by reducing Ross to subjection, and bringing 
Sutherland and Caithness directly under the power of 
the crown, he kept the North quiet for the rest of his reign. 
Hardly, however, had Alexander II. succeeded, when, 
in 1216, Donald Ban, son of the Donald who was killed 
at Mamgarvia in 1187, having obtaining assistance from 
Ireland, rebdled and burst into Moray at the head of a 
large army. He was, however, attacked and defeated 
by Ferquhard Macintagart, the lay possessor of the ex- 
tensive lands of the old monastery at Applecross, and 
the pretensions of both the Mac Williams and the Mac- 
heths were finally extinguished by Alexander in 1222, 
from which time onward the historical events are all 
connected with national matters. Alexander seems ta 
have had a great liking for the ' Laich of Moray,' and 
we find him keeping Yule at Elgin in 1231 ; and again in 
1242, 

' The Kynff and the Qwene alraa. 

And ane nonest court wyth tha, 

That ilk yhere in Muirawe past.' 

He founded and endowed many of the religious houses 
in die district, and was a great benefactor to several of 
the buTffhs. Alexander III. does not seem to have 
visited uxe province very often, though he appears to 
have been here shortly before the battle of Lam. One 
of tiie claimants for the crown, after the death of 
Alexander III., was John Cumyn, who had, on the 
death of his uncle, Walter, Earl of Menteith, in 1258, 
become Lord of Badenoch, but otherwise Moray does 
not seem to have been connected with the contest of 
succession that then arose, nor with events in the in- 
glorious reign of John BalioL After that ' Tulchan ' 
monarch was deprived of the crown, Edward I., having 
set himself to subdue the kingdom, marched north 
with a large army, and, crossing the Spev on 25 July 
1296 near BeUie, entered the province ana advanced as 
far as Elgin, whence detachments of his force were sent 
to occupy the castles of Forres, Nairn, Inverness, 
Dingwall, and Cromarty. Finding, however, that the 
country was quiet, and that all the leading nobles 
were uvourably disposed towards his rule, he ex- 
tended his march no farther, but returned southwards 
by Rothes and so through Banffshire and Aber- 
deenshire. Traditionally, Wallace passed along the 
sea-coast and crossed thence to Cromarty where he 
destroyed the castle, but it seems doubtful whether he 
was ever so far nordi, though a revolt against the English 
rule was stirred up by Sir Andrew Moray, the younger 
of Petty and Bothwell, and seems to have spread over 
the whole district This was in Mav and June in 1297, 
and we find him associated with Wallace down to the 
close of the year, after which he disappears from history 
during the rest of the reign of Edward I. On the 
secona English invasion in 1S03 Edward again pene- 
trated to Moray, but this time advanced to Einloss and 
thence southward into Badenoch where he spent some 
time at Loohindorb Castie. 
Aifter the close of the war of independence we find 
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Brace erecting the district once more into an Earldom, 
in favour of his nephew, Thomas Randolph, and the 
Einff himself seems to have been several times in the 
nortn, but almost nothing is known of his movements. 
During the troubles that followed his death Moray 
remained stanch to his son, and seems to have been 
partly held by Sir Andrew Moray on his behalf ; and 
later David II. himself came to Inverness in 1869 in 
order to have an interview with John, Lord of the Isles, 
some of whose turbulent subjects had been in rebellion. 
In 1371 Eine Robert II. granted to Alexander, his 
fourth son by his first wife, Elizabeth Mure, the whole 
lands of Badenoch which had belonged to the Ck)myns, 
and at a later date in the same year he was appointed 
King's Lieutenant in the north. Two years later he 
was made Earl of Buchan, and as he was Earl of Ross 
in right of his wife, he was for a time the most power- 
ful noble in the country. He scarcely, however, main- 
tained the dignity of his position, for, better known 
as the Wolf of Badenoch, he thoroughly deserved the 
title, and some of his exploits will be found noticed in 
the articles on Elgin, Forres, and Lochindorb.* Hardly 
recovered from the effects of the Wolfs deeds the lower 
part of the province again suffered in 1402 from an 
inroad of Alexander, third son of the first Lord of the 
Isles, at the head of a large following ; and in 1411 his 
brother Donald, second Lord of the Isles, passed through 
on his way to the battle of Harlaw. After the progress 
of James I. through Moray in 1427 (see Inverness) 
Donsdd, the then Lord of the Isles, assembled a force 
and advanced with it as far as Lochaber, but there he 
was met by the roval forces and his army dispersed. 
He afterwards made submission, but his lieutenant, 
Donald BaUoch, in 1481, again advanced to Lochaber 
with a large body of followers. This led to another 
royal visit to the north, but the route is not clear. The 
time indeed does not seem to have been a pleasant one 
in tiie regions, for a writer in the Chartulary of Morav 
says that ' in these days there was no law in Scotland, 
but the more powerful oppressed the weaker, and all the 
realm was one mass of robbery. Murder, plundering, 
fire-raising went unpunished, and justice was banished 
from the land. ' 

One of the Douglases being Earl of Moray, we find the 
province concern^ in the contests that arose in 1452 
with the ' banded earls ' (see Elqin). The earl did not 
succeed in getting his vassals to join him in any number 
when he took part in the Douglas rebellion of 1454-55, but 
after his death James Douglas stirred up Donald, Lord of 
the Isles, with whom he had taken refuge, to invade the 
mainland, where ' at last he past to Lochaber, and there- 
from to Murray, where he invaded . . . with great 
cruelty, neither sparing old nor young, without regard 
to wives, old, feeble, and decrepit women, or young 
infants in the cradle, which would have moved a heart 
of stone to commiseration ; and burned villages, towns, 
and corns, so much thereof as might not goodly be 
carried away, by the CTeat prize of goods that he took. ' 
These disorders causea James II. to come north in 1455 
and set the Earldom of Moray, which was now bestowed 
on his infant son David, in thorough order. He 
remained here for two years, and part of the country 
was thrown waste to provide a forest for his hunting. 
In 1464 James III. was here ; and in 1474 or 1475 John, 
Lord of the Isles, surrendered to the Grown the sheriff- 
doms of Inverness and Nairn, which were in 1492 granted 
to the Earl of Huntly, whose influence in the north was 
supreme from this time till the Reformation. James lY. 
must frequently have passed through the province on 
his way to and from the shrine of St Duthac at Tain, 
which he often visited ; and in the Treasurer's accounts 
for 1504 we find payments recorded to * the maidens of 
Forres that dansit to the king,' and others * that dansit ' 
to him at Elgin and Damaway. During the time of 
James Y. and the minority of Queen Mair, the whole of 
the north and north-west was in a very disturbed state, 
and the portions of Moray about Badenoch and Lochaber 

* The inacriptioD on his tomb in Donkcld Cathedral was made 
to record that he was a man ' bonce memontsl* 
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and to the NW of the Great Glen were in an almost con- 
tinual state of warfare ; and in 1556 the Queen Regent, 
Mary of Guise, advanced to Inverness to try to settle 
matters, but her attention on her return to the south 
being almost immediately drawn off by the beginnin&s 
of the Reformation, matters were but little improved, 
the cause being in part the disturbances createa by the 
Lord of the Isles, in part the quarrels among the 
clans themselves, and in part the oad government of 
Huntly. 

No sooner, however, had Queen Mary assumed the 
government, than, acting probably under the advice of 
the great Earl of Murray, she determined to adopt severe 
measures, and, setting out in 1562, reached Elgin on 6 
Sept. Her doings at Inverness, where she was from 
the 11th to the 15th of the same month, are noticed in 
that article; and Huntly's power was broken almost 
immediately afterwards at the battle of Ck)rrichie in Aber- 
deenshire. Fresh feuds again broke out in consequence 
of the murder of * the bonny Earl of Moray ' by the Earl 
of Huntly at Donibristle in 1592, and these were pro- 
longed and intensified by the proceedings in 1594 against 
theEarls of Huntly, An^us, and Errol, who were charged 
with plotting with Phihp of Spain for the restoration of 
the Catholic religion in Scotland. It was on this occa- 
sion that mass was said for the last time in Elgin 
Cathedral, though groups of worshippers of the old 
faith are said to liave by stealth frequented comers of 
it down to the reign of Queen Anne. 

In 1608-4 the district seems to have suffered severely 
from plapie, for the magistrates of Elgin sent to 
Edinburgh for Thomas Ahannay and two servants ' for 
clenging of the infected parts, together with the bodies 
of the persons infected,' and the sheriffs of Elgin, Nairn, 
and Inverness were authorised by the Lords of Council 
to assess for the expenses, amounting to 600 merks. 
The province suffered considerably during the civil 
wars m the time of the Stewart kings, parSy in conse- 
quence of the people generally declaring for the cause 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, and partly from 
the district becoming the scene of one of the campaigns 
of Montrose and his ally. Lord Lewis Gordon, who 
indeed obtained the unenviable notoriety of being dassed 
by a rhymer of the period with two of the worst plagues 
of an agricultural country : — 

' The grille, the Gordon, and the hoodie-craw 
Are the three want evils Moray ever taw.' 

Probably, however, the author had more than Lord 
Lewis in his mind when he thus irreverently spoke of 
the descendants of the ' Cock of the North.' In Sept 
1644 Montrose came northward by Aberdeen, and 'begins 
to marcho touardis Spey side, hot could not win over the 
water, the boitis being drawin on the uther side, and 
Moray convenit in armes ; ' and so he turned back, only, 
however, to return again after his victory at Inverlochy. 
In the following year he marched rapidly on the low 
countrjr, and 'merchit bak throw Ix>chquhaber with 
displayit baner touardis Innermss with incredibill 
dilij^ens ; and fynding the tonne stronglie fortifeit and 
garisonis lying about or rather within the tonne, . . . 
thairfoir merchit peceablie by Innemiss doun throw the 
countrie of Moray ; ' and of such of the proprietors as 
would not join him he ' plunderit, spoLzeit, and brynt* 
the houses and lands, and ' sent out pairteis throw the 
countrie with fyre and plundering.' The Committee of 
Estates sitting at Elgin broke up, and many of the 
townspeople fled, with 'thair wyves, bames, and best 
goodis,' to Spynie and other strongholds. The Marquis 
reached Elgin on 19 Feb., and was joined by Lord Lewis 
Gordon shortly after. He received 4000 merks to save the 
town from being burned; 'hot his soldiouris, especiallie 
the Laird of Grantis soldiouris, plunderit the toun piti- 
fullie, and left nothing tursabill oncareit away, and brak 
doun bedis, burdis, insicht, and plenishiog.' Thereafter 
he marched southward, but returned again in May, 
following up Hurry and his Covenanters, who preceded 
him by two days, and whom he shortly afterwards 
defeated at the battle of Auld£A.£N. This victory was 
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bnt the prelade to fresh plundering and spoiling, during 
which Elgin was partially burned, and then the jEtoyalist 
army passed on its way southward to the final disaster 
at Philifhavoh. Much, however, as the district thus 
suffered, ^e a^eience of the men of Moray to Presby- 
terianism was political rather than religious, and they 
consequently never showed that zeal for the cause which 
marked the people of the southern and western counties 
of Scothmd. The other historical events connected with 
the province, such as the landing of Charles II. at Gar- 
mouth and the battle of Cbomdale, are noticed in detail 
in conjunction with the different places with which they 
are more particularly connected, and need not now be 
further alluded to. In 1746 the Highland army on their 
northward retreat broke up into three divisions, one of 
which followed the Highland road by the upper waters 
of the Spey, and by Duthil on to Inverness ; a second 
marched by the braes of Aneus and Strathdon to £1^, 
where they were joined by a third body, which had retired 
fdong tlio great coast road ; and the whole army was 
reunited at Inverness. The Duke of Cumberland entered 
the province on 12 April, and on the 16th was fought the 
Batue of Cuixoden, the last in which opposing armies 
met in arrav on British soil. After their defeat the High- 
landers retired south-eastward by Moy and Badenoch to 
the place of their final dispersion at Clova. The dan 
distribution to the SW of the Highland line was : the 
Grants, Shaws, and Macphersons along Strathspey; 
the Mackintoshes along the upper portions of the 
valleys of the Findhom and Nairn ; the Frasers to the 
S£ and N of Loch Ness, and also in Strath Affric and 
Glen Cannich; the Chisholms in Strath Farrer and 
Strath Glass ; the Grants to the NW of Loch Ness; and 
to the S of them the Glengarry Macdonalds. 

The division into the present shires seems to have 
taken place in the second naif of the 13th century, but 
for long after that their boundaries were somewhat 
variable. "From, the time of Queen Mary no Scottish or 
Britidi sovereign visited the province till 1872, when 
Queen Victoria passed through on her way to Dunrobin 
Castle on a visit to the Duke of SutherUmd, and she 
again traversed the ' laich ' on her way to Loch Maree 
in 1877. 

The Earldom of Moray was long one of the most 
important in Scotland. The first Earl, Angus, was, as 
we have seen, in direct descent from the old Celtic 
Mormaers ; but after his death in 1130 no Earl was 
allowed to esdst for nearly two centuries, the manage- 
ment of the province being kept in the hands of the 
Crown, or committed for brief penods to different Scottish 
nobles, as when, during the early part of the 13th 
century, we find Malcolm, Earl of Fife, thus acting at 
one time, and William Cumyn at another, each being 
simply styled Chtstos Moramas, This state of matters 
came to an end about 1313 or 1314, when Robert Bruce 
granted the whole of the province to his nephew and 
trusted friend Sir Thomas Randolph. The charter, 
which bears no date, but which must have been granted 
shortly before the convention at Ayr in 1315, defines 
the estate as including the lands of Fochabers and 
Boharm beyond the Spey, thence extending up that 
river to Badenoch, including Kincardine, Glencaim, 
Badenoch, Maymez, Locharkedh, Glengarry, and Glen- 
elg, passing along the NW border of Argyllshire to the 
western sea, bounded on the N by the Earldom of Ross 
to the river Farrar, and thence down that stream and 
the Beauly to the Moray Firth. The estate and the 
title of the Earldom were, accordins to the original 
principle of peerages, inseparable, the title becoming 
extinct upon the alienation of the estate. Randolph 
died in 1332, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Thomas also, who was killed at Dupplin in 1332, 
28 days after his succession. The second son, John, 
who then succeeded, was taken prisoner by the English 
at the battie of Eilblain in 1335, but was exchanged 
for the Earl of Salisbury in 1341. Becoming Warden 
of the West Marches, he accompanied David II. on his 
expedition into England, and was killed at the battle 
of Durham in 1346. There being no male heir the 
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Earldom then reverted to the Crown, but Patrick 
Dunbar, who was married to the daughter of the first 
Earl — Black Agnes, whose name is well known in con- 
nection with her defence of Dunbar Castie— was genenJly 
styled Earl of Mar and Moray. His second son, John 
Dunbar, who was married to Maijory, daughter of 
Robert II., was made Earl of Moray in 1372 ; but his 
domains were lessened by the lar^e districts of Bade- 
noch, Lochaber, and Urquhart, which were constituted 
into a lordship for the Kind's son, Alexander, better 
known as the Wolf of Badenoch. The succeeding 
Earls were Thomas, the son of John, his son also called 
Thomas, and James, the cousin of the third Earl, with 
whom the male line became again extinct,* and the 
succession passed to Archibald Douglas, the husband of 
the younger of the two daughters left \>j Thomas 
Dunbar. Supported by the influence of his brother, 
the Earl of Douglas, he obtained the Earldom in 1446 ; 
but having joined the family rebellion of 1452, and 
being killed in 1455, the title and possessions again 
passed to the Crown, with whom they remained till 
1501, when the honour was granted to James Stewart, 
an illegitimate son of James lY., who died in 1544 
without issue. From 1548 to 1554 the Earldom was 
granted to the Earl of Huntiy, but was again, from 
1554 to 1562, in the possession of the Crown. In the 
latter year it was bestowed on James Stewart, afterwards 
the well-known Regent, and in his line it still remains. 
In 1563 he obtained a second charter limiting the 
succession to heirs male, in 1566 a fresh one opening 
the succession to heirs general, and in 1567 a ratifica- 
tion by the Estates of the deed of 1563. At his death he 
left two daughters, and James Stewart, Baron Doune, who 
married the eldest, Lady Elizabeth, assumed the title of 
Earl of Moray. This Earl figures in history as the Bonnie 
Earl of Moray, and is the hero of the ballad of that name. 

' He was a braw gallant. 

And he played at the elave 

And the bonnle Earl of Moray 

He was the Queene's luve.* 

He was in 1592 murdered at Donibristie by the Earl of 
Huntiy, who was nominally acting on a commission to 

Sursue the Earl of Bothwell and his associates, of whom 
[oray was alleged to be one, bnt is supposed in reali^ 
to have been insti^ted to the deed by King James Y I. 
'It was,' savs Sir James Balfour, 'given out and 
publickly talked that the Earle of Huntiy was only the 
instrument of perpetratting this facte to satisffie the 
Einges jelosie of Murray, quhom the Queine, more 
rasluie than wyslie, some few daves before had com- 
mendit in the Kinges heiringe, with too many epithetts 
of a proper and gallant man.' His son and successor 
was by tne King's special efforts reconciled to Huntiy, 
and married his daughter, Lady Anne Gordon. Me 
obtained in 1611 a fresh charter of the Earldom with 
entail to male heirs only. His grandson, Alexander, 
fifth Earl, was Secretary of State and Lord High Com- 
missioner between 1680 and 1686. Francis, the ninth 
Earl (1737-1810), was noted as an agriculturist, and is 
said to have planted on his estates upwards of thirteen 
millions of trees. The present Earl, George (b. 1814), 
succeeded in 1872. The other titles are Baron Doune 
(1581) and Baron St Colme (1611), both in the peerage 
of Scotland, and Baron Stewart of Castle Stewart (1796) 
in the peerage of Great Britain. The family seats are 
Daknaway Castie in Elginshire, Donibristle Castie in 
Fifeshire, Castle Stewart in Invemess-shire, and Doune 
Lodge in Perthshire. 

Of the early religious state of the province almost 
nothiuff is known. St Golumba's visit to Inverness is 
noticea in that article, and other traces of the Culdee 
church and its influence remain in tiie gifts already 
mentioned made by some of the early Mormaers to the 
clerics of Deer as well as in the associations of tiie names 

* The fourth Earl had a bod. Sir Alexander Dunbar of Westfield, 
by his first marriage with his cousin Isabella Innes of Innes, but 
as she was within the forbidden decree, and died before a Papal 
dispensation could be procured, this son was deemed Hl^tlmate, 



and very wrongly barred from the succession. 



s deemed iU^tlmate, 
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of St Gernadius, St Moran, and St Bride, and other early 
clerics, with different localities. There are also accounts 
of old churches not connected with any saint's name at 
Birnie, Elgin, and Kintrae, near the latter of which is also 
Inchagarty or ' the priest's island. ' The ancient dioozse, 
of later date, has been already noticed in the article 
Elgin. With it the modern Synod of Moray is nearly 
co-extensive. The latter body meets at Elgin and Forres 
alternately, on the fourth Tuesday of April, and in. 
t'ither of those towns, or in some place nxed by the 
members, on the last Tuesday of September. It in- 
cludes the presbyteries of Strathboffie, Abemethie, Aber- 
lour, Elgin, Forres, Inverness, and Nairn, and contains 
52 qiuxid civilia parishes, 9 quoad sacra parishes, and 3 
mission churches. There is also a syn<Mi of Moray in 
connection with the Free Church, iucludinff the same 
presbyteries as in the Established Church. It contains 
57 churches. The Episcopal Church has a xmited diocese 
of Moray, Ross, and Caithness, with the cathedral and 
bishop's residence at Inverness, and churches at Aber- 
chirder, Arpafeelie, Craigellachie, Dingwall, Elgin, 
Fochabers, Forres, Fortrose, Glen Urquhart, Highfield, 
Huntly, Inverness, Eeith, Nairn, Strathnaim, Thurso, 
and Wick. 

See also the works cited under Elgin and Inverness; 
Cordiner's ArUiquities and Scenery of the North of Scot- 
land (1780 and 1787) ; Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's 
Aecou/nt of the Great Floods in the Province of Moray in 
1829 (Edinb. 1880, 8d and 4th ed. ; Elgin, 1873) ; 
Gr^ory's History of the Western Highlands and 
Isles of Scotland (Ist ed., Edinb. 1836; 2d, Glasgow, 
1881) ; Skene's Chronicles of the Picts and Scots (Edinb. 
1867), and his Celtic Scotland (Edinb. 1876-80); A 
Genealogical Dedttdion of the Family ofBose ofKUravock 
(edited by Cosmo Innes for Spalding Club, 1848) ; Spald- 
ing's Memorials of the Trubles in Scotland (Spalding 
Club, 1850) ; The Book of the Thanes of Cawdor (Spald- 
ing Club, 1859) ; Ane Account of the Familie of Innes 
(Spalding Club, 1864) ; and Dr William Eraser's The 
Chiefs qf GraTU (ISSi). 

Moraylaws, a village near Auldearn, in Nairnshire. 

Moray's Cairn, a quondam large stone tumulus, 
supposed to have been commemorative of a battle, 
in Alves parish, Elginshire. 

HorayBhire. See Elginshibe. 

Mordington, a hamlet and a coast parish of SE Ber- 
wickshire. The hamlet lies 4 miles WNW of the post- 
town, Berwick-on-Tweed. The parish, containing also 
the fishing hamlet of Ross, since 1650 has comprehended 
the ancient parishes of Mordinffton and Lambebton. 
It is boundea NW by Ay ton, NE by the German Ocean, 
SE by the Liberties of Berwick, SW by Hutton, and W 
by Foulden. Its utmost length, from NNE to SSW, is 5} 
miles ; its breadth varies between 1^ furlong (at the glebe) 
and 2§ miles ; and its area is 3069] acres, of which 114^ 
are foreshore and 16 water. Whitaddeb Water winds 
2i miles south -south -eastward along all the Hutton 
boundary, though the point where it first touches and 
that where it quits the parish are only 1) mile distant 
Its serpentine folds and steep rocky wooded banks are 
singularly picturesque. One burn rises and runs 8 fur- 
longs in the interior, and then goes 2 miles south-south- 
westward to the Whitadder along the Foulden boundary ; 
and another, running J mile north-eastward to the sea 
along the north-western border, in the last part of its 
course makes a series of waterfalls down the gully cut by 
it in the precipitous cliff. The coast, 2§ miles in extent, 
and trending m a south-south-easterly direction, rises 
steeply from the sea to a height of 200 feet, and is all a 
bold breastwork of rueged sandstone, pierced with many 
caverns, where smug^crs once hid tneir stores. Here 
and there huge masses of detached rock stand out into 
the sea ; and only in the extreme N is there a small 
recess, Ross Bay, with the conjoint fishing village of 
Ross and Bitbnmouth, the latter in Ayton parish. The 
North British railway skirts the brink of the cliffs ; and 
beyond it the surface rises westward to 614 feet at Lam- 
berton Moor, 712 at Hab or Habchester near the meet- 
ing-point with Foulden and Ayton, and 649 at the 
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Witches' Enowe— heights that command a magnificent 
view of the EUdons, the Lammermuirs, the Ocean, and 
Bambrou^h Castle. Sandstone and poorish limestone 
are plentiful ; coal has been worked ; and ironstone 
occurs in small veins. The soil for some distance from 
the Whitadder is a stiff clay, yielding good crops of 
wheat and beans, and thence to the coast is mostly a 
light loam, well suited for turnips, and for sheep-graz- 
ing ; but that of the loftiest parts of the high grounds 
is mostly thin and poor, and partly heathy or boggy. 
Some 25 acres, all in the soutnem district, are imder 
plantation ; about one-fourth of the entire area is pastoral 
or waste ; and all the rest is in tillage. The bim>ny of 
Mordington, which at one time belonged to a family of 
its own name, by Robert Bruce was granted to Thomas 
Randolph, Earl of Moray ; and, passing at the third 
Earl's oieath to his sister. Black Agnes, Countess of 
Dunbar, was nven as a dowry to her dau|;hter Agnes, 
who married Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith. It con- 
tinued to be held by his descendants, the Earls of Mor- 
ton, till 1581, when it reverted to the Crown ; but in 
1634 the lajids and barony of Over Mordington were 
conferred on another James Douglas, the second son of 
the tenth Earl of Angus ; and in 1641 he was created 
Baron Mordington in the Scottish peerage — a title which 
became dormant in 1791. Mordington House, on a 
rising-ground to the NE of Mordington hamlet, was 
Cromwell's headquarters when he first passed the Tweed 
in July 1660 ; and now is the seat of Major (Carles 
Frederick Campbell Renton of Lamberton (b. 1819 ; sue 
1866), who holds 2487 acres in the shire, valued at 
£3560 per annum. Edbinoton Castle and Edrington 
House have been noticed separately. A sequestered 
^en, the scene, it is said, of the famous son^ of Tibhie 
Fowler o* the Glen^ lies in the southern disti'ict, not far 
from Edrington House. On Habchester are vestiges of 
a so-called Danish camp, consisting of two trenches 
whose mounds, 18 or 20 feet high, appear to have been 
faced wiih stones brought toilsomely from the bed of 
the Whitadder ; and on the abrupt Witches' Enowe a 
woman is said to have been burned for sorcery so late 
as the beginning of last century. Mordington is in the 
presbytery of Chimside and the synod of Merse and 
Teviotdale; the living is worth £261. The pariah 
church, at Mordington hamlet, was built in 1869, and 
contains 173 sittings. A Free church, a little S of the 
parish church, contains 172 sittings ; and the public 
school, with accommodation for 57 cnHdren, had (1883) 
an average attendance of 84, and a grant of £38, 10a. 
Valuation (1865) £3717, 6s., (1884) £5328, lOs., plus 
£1146 for the 2^ miles of railway. Pop. (1801) 880, 
(1881) 301, (1861) 877, (1871) 402, (1881) 367.— Orrf. 
Sur,, shs. 34, 26, 1864. 

MorebatUe, a Border village and parish of £ Rox* 
bnrgh£^ire. The village stands, 820 feet above sea, 
level, on a gentle eminence, not far from the left bank 
of the winding Kale, 4^ miles SW of Yetholm and 7^ 
SSE of Kelso, under which it has a post office, with 
money order, savings' bank, and telegraph departments. 
Pop. (1871) 327, (1881) 322. 

The parish, comprising the ancient parish of Mow, is 
bounded NW by lanton, NE by Yetholm, E and SE by 
Northumberland, SW by Hounam, and W by Eckfor<L 
Its utmost length, from NNW to SSE, is 91 miles ; its 
utmost breadth is 7 miles ; and its area is 35| square 
mUes or 22,518 acres, of which 183} are water. Eaus 
Water flows 4} miles northward and westward, partly 
along the Hounam and Linton boundaries, partly across 
the western interior ; and Bowmont Water, formed at 
Cocklawfoot (780 feet) bv head-streams that rise among 
the Cheviote on the English Border at altitudes of from 
1700 to 2350 feet, runs 7g miles north-westward and 
northward till it passes off near Hayhope into Yetholm 
parisli. Yetholm or Primside Ix)ch (8xl§ furl.) lies 
just on the Yetholm boundary. Along Bowmont Water 
the surface declines to 385, along Kale Water to 220, feet 
above the sea ; and chief elevations, from N to S, are 
•Linton Hill (926 feet), Clifton Hill (905), •Windshaw 
Hill (1067), Morebattle Hill (719), the Cure (1849), the 
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*Schel (1979), *Anchopecaim (2422), and 'Windynte 
Hill (2084), where asterisks mark those sammits tkat 
coLminate on the confines of the parish. Indeed, 
excepting two small tracts in the extreme NW and N, 
all Morebattle consists of hills and narrow vallevs, and 
runs up along the whole boundary with England, to the 
highest summits of the Chbyiots. Its heights com- 
mand, in ma,nj instances, very grand and map-like 
views of Teviotdale, Merse, and Northumberland, 
fringed on the £ by the German Ocean ; and generally 
have a graceful outline and a deep yerdure, unlike the 
usual stem features of a mountainous district Only a 
fair proportion of wood is wanted to complete tnat 
blending of grandeur into beauty which is due to the 
district's natural form and clothing. The predominant 
rocks are eruptive ; and the soil of the arable lands is 
mostly light, well suited to the turnip husbandry. The 
higher grounds are chiefly disposed in pasture. Corbet 
Tower, near the Kale's left bank, 1 mile SS£ of the 
village of Morebattle, was burned by the English in 
1522 and 1545. Rebuilt in 1575, it gradually fell into 
decay, till early in this century it was renovated by Sir 
Charles Eer of Gateshaw, though never inhabited. 
Whitton Tower, Ig mile SSW of the village, was 
sacked by the Earl of Surrey in 1523, and burned by 
Hertford in 1545, and is now in a ruinous condition. 
Other towers and peel -houses of the parish which &rare 
in Border records have disappeared ; but on many of the 
heights are encampments. The church of Merebotle 
or Morebattle ('village on the mere or lake') 
belonged to Glasgow cathedral as early as the 12th 
centuj^, but was the subject of pertinacious controversy 
regarding the rieht to its temporalities ; and eventually, 
in 1228, was declared to be a prebend of Glasgow, whose 
archdeacon should receive thirty merks a year for a 
mansion, but should claim nothing of the rectory. 
There were two pre-Reformation chapels in the pari^ — 
the one at Clifton on Bowmont Water, and the other at 
Whitton, now called Nether- Whitton. Mow or Moll 
included the highest grounds or southern and south- 
eastern parts of the united parish. Its village stood on 
Bowmont Water near Mowhaugh, 5} miles S of Yetholm ; 
and its church stood a little lower down the river. 
The church belonfled to the monks of Kelso. Those of 
Melrose also held lands in the parish ; and their refusal 
to pay the tithes gave rise to a dispute, which was 
finally settled in 1309. The principal residences ai« 
Lochside, Otterburn, and Gatesnaw ; and 7 proprietors 
hold each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 2 of 
between £100 and £500, and 4 of from £20 to £50. 
Morebattle is in the preebytexr of Kelso and the synod of 
Merse and Teviotdale ; the living is worth £848. The 
parish church, at the village, was built in 1757, and 
contains 300 sittings. In the village are also a Free 
and a U.F. church, the latter representing the oldest 
Secession eongreffation in the South of Scotland. Their 
first minister, Mr Hunter, was ordained in 1789, and 
was the earliest Secession licentiate ; but he died a few 
months after his ordination. The original meeting-house 
stood at Gateshaw Brae or Corbet, ana the present one was 
built in 1866. A great religious meeting, conducted by 
a body of Secession ministers from a distance, was held 
in 1839, on Gateshaw Brae, to celebrate the centenary 
of Mr Hunter's ordination. Two public schools. More- 
battle and Mowhauffh, with respective accommodation 
for 125 and 28 children, had (1883) an average attend- 
ance of 104 and 19, and grants of £94, lis. and £84, 
2s. 6d. Valuation (1864) £13,013, 18s. lid., (1884) 
£13,962, 8s. 2d. Pop. (1801) 785, (1831) 1055, (1861) 
1031, (1871) 986, (1881) 1003.— Ord. ^i*r.,sh. 18, 1868. 

Morediin, a mansion in laberton parish, Edinburgh- 
shire, Si miles SSE of Edinburgh. Its late owner, 
David Anderson, Esq. (1813-81), held 194 acres in the 
shire, valued at £851 per annum.— Ord. Sur,, sh. 32, 
1857. 

Moredim HUL See Moncbsiffb. 

More, Loch. See Eddrachillis. 

Moxgay. See Mhoboat. 

Morham, a parish of central Haddingtonshire, whose 
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church stands 4 miles ESE of Haddington. Bounded W 
and NW by Haddington, NE by Prestonkirk, and SE by 
Whittingham and Garvald, the parish has an utmost 
length from ENE to WSWof SJ miles, an utmost breadth 
of If mile, and an area of 2087^ acres. The surface, 
drained to the Tyne by Bearford Bum, is part of a gently 
undulatingplain, with northward declension, which sinks 
little below 200, and little exceeds 400, feet abovesea-leveL 
A pretty little slen forms the minister's pasture glebe ; 
but elsewhere the scenery is tame and bare. Trap rock 
abounds, and sandstone has been quarried ; whilst coal 
of inferior (juality was formerly worked. The soil in 
general inclines to clav. Morham Castle, which stood 
near the parish church, has wholly disappeared. The 
Earl of Wemyss divides the parish with four lesser pro- 
prietors. Morham is in the presbytery of Haddington 
and the synod of Lothian and Tweed dale ; the living is 
worth £234. The parish church, built in 1724, con- 
tains 100 sittings ; and the public school, with accom- 
modation for 54 children, had (1883) an average attend- 
ance of 27, and a grant of £31, 4s. Valuation (1860) 
£8482, (1884) £2837, 58. Pop. (1801) 254, (1881) 262, 
(1861) 281, (1871) 204, (1881) 209.— Orrf. Sur., sh. 88, 
1868. 

Morie, Loch. See Mary's Loch. 

Morir. See Morar. 

MorlflUll, an estate, with a mansion, in Beith parish, 
Ayrshire, close to Beith station. Its owner, John 
Shedden-Dobie, Esq. (b. 1820; sue. 1888), holds 272 
acres in the shire, valued at £578 per annum. — Ord. 
Sur., sh. 22, 1865. 

Moriaon's Haven, a harbour in Prestonpans parish, 
Haddingtonshire, adiacent to the boundary with Edin- 
buighshire, IJ mile WSW of Prestonpans town. 
Formed iu 1526 by the monks of Newbattle for 
exporting coal from their lairds of Prestongrauge, it 
was called originally Newhaven, afterwards Acheson's 
Haven, eventually Morison's Haven ; and it serves now 
as the port for Prestonpans, and for extensive neigh- 
bouring works and collieries of the Prestongrauge (Sial 
and Iron Company, employing upwards of 400 men. 
About 1878 it acquired new importance by the forma- 
tion of a village for the neighbouring work-people, the 
erection of a large brick and tile work, and the con- 
struction of branch lines of railway. Its tidal harbour, 
reckoned to be one of the best in the Firth of Forth, 
afforded a very limited reach for the loading of vessels ; 
but in 1875-77 it was greatly improved and extended, 
after engineering plans by J. Buchanan, at a cost of 
£10,000.— Ord. Sur., sh. 82, 1857. 

Horiston, a beautifid river of NW Invemess-sliire, 
issuing f^m Loch Clunib (606 feet above sea-level), 
and flowing 19^ miles east-north-eastward, tiU, after a 
total descent of 556 feet, it falls into Loch Ness at In- 
VBBMOBiSTON, 7 mlles NNE of Yort Augustus. It 
receives, within 32 miles of its exit from Loch Clunie, 
the tribute of the Loyne aud the Doe; riots wildly 
along picturesque Glen Mobiston, now from side to 
side, now on reaches of deep, rocky, ledgy channel, 
here in gorge or narrow ravine, there in tiny lacustrine 
expansions studded with romantic rocks or wooded 
islets ; is so impetuous as to have repeatedly swept 
away bridges from its path; and makes, in its last 
reach, a foaming cataract, margined with wood, and 
overhung by green or wooded hil^ Its waters contain 
abundance of trout, and have been made accessible to 
salmon-— Ord. Sur., shs. 72, 73, 1880-78. 

Morlich, Loch. See Duthil. 

Uoxmond, a station in Strichen parish, NE Aberdeen- 
shire, on the Formartine and Buchan branch of the 
Great North of Scotland railway, 2^ miles ENE of 
Strichen and 7f S by W of Fraserburgh. Mormond 
House, in Rathen pansh, on Cortes estate, 5 miles S of 
Fraserburgh, and 9 furlongs WNW of Lonmay station, 
was erectM early in the present century by John Gor- 
don, Esq. of Cairnbulg, and is a commodious mansion, 
with an elegant portico, an artificial lake (2^ x ^ furL), 
and finely-wooded grounds. Its owner, William Eraser 
Cordiner, Esq., holds 1585 acres in the shire, valued at 
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£1825 per ^whhtw- Mormond Hill, on the mntaal 
boTmdary of the three parishes of Strichen, Bathen, 
and Fraserbnrgh (detached), 6i miles SSW of Fraser- 
burgh, rises in two summits — the higher to the W — 
of 769 and 749 feet abore sea-level, and serves as a 
landmark to mariners. On its south-western brow, 
overlooking Strichen village, is the figure of a horse 
which, oocupving a space of nearly half an acre, 
consists of pieces of white oaartz rock, fitted into 
cuttings in uie turf, and was formed about the ban- 
ning of the present oentmy by the tenantry of the 
Strichen estate, to commemorate the war-horse of Lord 
Lovat The figure of a staff on the seaboard face 
of the hill, dinctly over Whiteside farm, occupies 
a space of nearly an acre ; measures 240 feet from the 
tip of the antlers to the hoof; consists of similar 
materials to those of the 'White Horse;' appears in 
bold relief from the contrast of its quartzite stones to 
the circumjacent mossy soil ; and was formed in 1870 
by Mr Cordiner to serve as a conspicuous landmark. A 
massive cairn of quartzite stones stands in the near 
vicinity of the stag, and was erected in the latter part 
of 1870, to oonmiemorate the formation of the stag. A 
waterspout, which burst on the S W shoulder of the hill, 
one July morning of 1789, tore vast masses of moss from 
their native bed, made cavities 18 to 20 feet deep, and 
poured such a deluge down Ugie Water as swept away 
oridges, and lodged masses of moss on the river s banks 
down to its mouth at Peterhead. See Stbioexn.— Oiti 
8wr., shs. 87, 97, 1876. 

Momingiide. See Edinbuboh. 

Momfaigaida, a mining village in Cambusnethan 
parish, Lanarkshire, with stations on branch lines of 
both the Caledonian and North British railways, 8 miles 
by road £ by N of Wishaw, and 7 by railwav SSE of 
Holytown. It has a poet and telegraph office and a 
pubfic school Pop. (1861) 780, (1871) 428, (1881) 740. 
—•Ord. Sur,, sh. 23, 1865. 

Koridiid, an estate in St Cyrus narish, Kincardine- 
shire, 4 miles N of Montrose. Its owner, Francis 
Barclay Grahams, Esq. (b. 1888 ; sue. 1877), holds 
1175 acres in the shire, valued at £2781 per annomL— 
Ord, Sur., sh. 57, 1868. 

HoRison's Haven. See Mobison's Hatxn. 

Moxxiston. See Lboxbwood. 

Morriston, Inverness-shire. See Mobiston. 

MorthiU. See Mubklb. 

Uortlach (andentiy Murthlak, Murthelach, and 
Murthlache; GaeLf Mohr-tulloeh, *the great hills'), a 
parish near the centre of Banffshire. It is bounded N 
by Bohann, N£ by Botriphnie parish, for fuUy Si miles 
near and at the extreme E comer by Aberdeenshire, 
SE by Glass punsh and Cabrach parish, 8W by Inver- 
aven parish, and W by Aberlour puish. The boundary 
is largely natural, following along the NE a line of rising 
flxounds, at the £ comer for 1} mile the course of the 
Deveron, along the SE Edin^lassie Bum and the 
risinff grounds between the basms of the Fiddich and 
the Deveron, along the SW the line of heights be- 
tween Glens Fiddich and Binnes and Glenlive^ and at 
the W comer and W side for 4^ miles the Bum of 
Favat to nearlv its junction with tne Corryhabbie Bum. 
The shape of the parish is very irregular, but the greatest 
length, from Hillhead of Kininvie on the N to Cook's 
Cairn on the S, is 114 miles ; the greatest breadth, from 
the boundary with Aberlour parish between the Convals 
on the W to the Deveron at Haugh of Glass on the £, 
is 9i miles ; and the area is 34,288*681 acres, of which 
99*661 are water. The height above sea-level varies 
from 600 to 900 feet aloog the northem border, and 
from this it rises along the western border to the Little 
Conval Hill (1810), Meikle Conval (1867), the Round 
Hill, on the flank of Ben Rinnes (1754), and the Hill of 
Auchmore (1672) at the S end of Glen Binnes ; in the 
centre, between Glen Rinnes and Glen Fiddich, to 
Jock's Hill (1568), Laird's Seat (1498), Thunderslap 
Hill (1708), Tor Elick (1420), Hill of Glenroads (1544J, 
and Corryhabbie Hill (£, 2658 ; W, 2393) ; in the Wood 
of Kininvie to Scant Hill (1194), and along the HE 
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border, to Tips of aunymore (1296), Carran Hill (1866), 
Tips of Corsemaul (1339) ; between the Markie and 
Fiddich to the Hill of Mackalea (1529) and the Scalp 
(1599) ; and aloDg the SE border to Meikle Balloch 
Hill (1529), Caim Crome (1657), Hill of Clais nan Earb 
(1717), Scant Hill (1987). and Cook's Caim, the extreme 
S, (2478). About one-dxth of the whole area is arable 
land, either alluvial along the vallevs of the streams or 
poor high-lying land along the slopes of the glens. 
About 700 acres are under wood, and the rest of the 
pwish is either upland pasture or heathy moor. The 
soil varies from good fertile loam— particularly along 
the lower Fiddich, ' Fiddichside for fertility ' being an 
old district proverb—to thin clay. The underlying 
rocks are granite, dark clay slate— both worked to a 
small extent for building purposes — and limestone of ex- 
cellent quality, which is extensively worked at Tinninver 
and elsewhere, and in some places passes into an inferior 
quality of marble. A rock suitable for whetstones is 
also found as well as traces of antimony, lead, alum, 
and some small gamets. Near Kininvie House is a 
spring highly charged with lime, and there are chaly- 
beate sprmgs at several places. The drainage of the 
parish in the E is effected by the Markie and some other 
small streams that flow into the Deveron ; and in the 
SW by the Favat and Corryhabbie Bums, which, after 
separate courses of about 8} miles, unite at Mill of 
La^gan to form the Dullan which, for over 5 miles, 
drams the westem part of the parish along the centre 
till it unites with the Fiddich at Dufftown. The S, 
centre, and N of the ^rish is drained by the Fiddich— 
which has here, from its source till it quits the parish 
on the NE, a course of almost 15 miles— and the streams 
that flow into it The glen through which the upper 
waters of the Dullan flow is known as Glen Rinnes, and 
that along the upper waters of the Fiddich as Glen 
Fiddich, the surrounding district forming a deer forest 
belonging to the Duke of Richmond. It was by tiie 
road alonff Glen Rinnes that the Queen drove when she 
visited Glen Fiddich Lodge in September 1867. Her 
Majesty's impressions are thus recorded in More Leaves 
from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands (1884) :— 
' We drove on for an hour and more, having entered 
Olen JRinnes shortiy after Tomnomulin, with the 
hills of Ben Binnes on the left There were fine large 
fields of turnip pretty hills and dales, with wood, and 
distant hish hills, but nothing grand. The day became 
duUer, and the mist hun^ over the hills ; and just as 
we sat down by the roadside on a heathery bank, where 
there is a ver^ pretty view of OlenUvet, to take our tea, 
it began to ram, and continued doing so for the remainder 
of the evening. Lindsay, the head keeper, fetched a 
kettie with boiling water from a neighoourinff farm- 
house. About two miles beyond this we came tnrongh 
Dufftoton—t^ small place with a long steep street, very 
like Orantown^--ejid then tumed abraptiy to the right 
past Auchindoun, leaving a pretty glen to the left 
Three miles more brought us to a lodge and gate, which 
was the entrance of Olet^iddich, Here you go quite into 
the hills. The glen is very narrow, with the Fiddich 
flowing below, green hills rising on either side with 
birch trees growing on them, much like at Inehrory, 
only nairower. We saw deer on the tops of the hills 
dose by. The carriace-road— a very good one— winds 
along for nearly three miles, when you come suddenly 
upon the lodge, the position of which reminds me very 
much of Com l)avon^ (near Balmoral, not far from Loch 
Bulig, ) only that the glen is narrower and the hills just 
round it steeper.' 

Both Dullan and Fiddich are eood fishing streams, 
and except whero the latter is within the deer forest of 
Glen Fiddich, they are open to the pabUc. There is 
some prettv scenery along their banks, particularly 
on the Dullan about the 'Giant's Chair,' and at the 
small waterfall called the 'Linen Apron.' 

Many parts of the slopes in these ^lens are occupied 
by crofters, to whose comfortable position the following 
testimony is home by a writer m the North British 
Agriculturist (1888), speaking of Mortlach, Glenlivet, 
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Cabrach, and Eirkmichael. After noticiiig the vfl- 
lage ffroupe at Enockandow in Glenlivet and elsewhere, 
and tne benefit they confer on the district by retaining 
in it tradesmen who might otherwise be lost, and by form- 
ing also nnrseries for the best of affricoltnral labourers, 
though 'the ground would have oeen worth more to 
the landlord in its natural state/ he proceeds : — 'Where 
no such thing as village order is observed, and people 
l)ave planted themselves down on the hillside, the size 
of the crofts is greater, though still various. Even in 
this case the rent is only the eighth part of a sovereign 
— ^that is to say if there was no arable land to start with. 
Some, however, had such facilities for reclamation that 
from 20 to 30 acres are now under the plough, in a few 
cases in the parish of Mortlach. Nevertheless, the rent 
goes on at the same mite year after year. Some of the 
crofts were made up of outlving portions of arable farms. 
In other words, the land had been under the plough 
before. In that case a common rent is £2 for from 7 
to 10 acres — sufficient to keep two cows and a stirk, or 
a cow, a cal^ and a pony. This is extremely cheap. 
The crofters seem content, and so they may. They 
cannot fail to observe that their brethren on most other 
properties are not so leniently or generously treated. 
Within the last few weeks we ascertained that many 
erofters in the same county, who occupy land on other 
properties that was arable before they got it, pay nearly 
three times as much rent as the Duke's small holders 
do. In fact, we have not, from one end of Scotland to 
the other, found so generous treatment dealt out to 
small holders as prevaSs on his Grace's upland Banff- 
ahire estates, . . . that they [the crofters] have 
for so many years been, and still are, sitting almost 
" rent free," and are generally happy and prosperous, in 
our opinion, deserves notice in these columns, par- 
ticularly at a time when almost all that is heard or 
read publicly of crofters, takes the form of grievances, 
rack-renting, and alle^^ed ill-treatment The Duke has 
a very small revenue indeed from his crofts, but they 
serve, as already explained, a good purpose, not only 
for his own estates, which are very extensive, but for 
the country. . . . His crofters occupy an enviable 
position amon^ their brethren. There is no word of, 
and no necessity for a Royal Commission to inquire 
into their condition. In this respect, as in most others, 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon shows a noble 
example to his brother landlords.' A pass near Auchin- 
doun Castle, called the Glacks of Balloch, is said to be 
the locality alluded to iu the song of Bojf's Wift of 
Aldivallod^ and the writer in the Old StoHstieal 
Account says that ' Tibbie Fowler of the Glen ' also lived 
near Auchmdoun, but the allusion to Tintock Tap seems 
to negative this statement The mansions are Bal- 
venie, which is separately noticed ; Buchromb House, a 
building in the baronial style, erected in 1873-74 ; and 
Kininvu House, erected partly in 1725-26 and partly in 
1840-42, but with a keep dating from the end of the 16th 
or the beginning of tiie 16th century. The Leslies of 
Eininvie are cadets of the family of Balquhain, and have 
held the estate since 1521. The Duke of Richmond has 
a shooting-lodge in the S of the parish, in Glen Fiddich. 
The old castles of Auchindoun and Balvenie are sepa- 
rately noticed ; and Eeithmore, 2 miles £ of Dufftown, 
was the property of Alexander Duff, one of whose sons 
became Duff of Braco, and the ancestor of the present 
Earl of Fife. There is a circular British hill fort on the 
top of Little Conval Hill ; and in Glen Rinnes, not far 
from Mill of Laiggan, are three large stones Iving on a 
spot known as %e Eing^s Grave. Below the church 
of Mortlach (3J furlongs S of Dufftown), on the bank 
of the Dullan, is the Stone of Mortlach, a so-called 
'runic' stone, with the usual symbols, a drawing of 
which will be found in the first volume of the Spaldinff 
Club Sculptured Stones of Scotland. The traditional 
account of it is, that it was erected to commemorate a 
victory which Malcolm 11. gained over the Northmen 
or 'Danes' at this spot in 1010. This battle rests 
pretty much on a brief mention in Fordnn and a full 
and elaborate account in Boece, where we are told that 
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the Soots being likely to be beaten, Malcohn looked up 
to the chapel dedicated to St Moloc, whidi was near at 
hand, and lifting up his hands, prayed to God for aid, 
vowine that if it were granted he should erect there a 
cathecBal church and found a bishop's see. His prayer 
was heard, the rout was stayed, and his army returned 
to the fight ; while Malcolm himself, finding the leader 
Evetus prancing up and down the field without a helmet, 
as if the Scots had been finally defeated, slew him with 
his own hand, and the Danes were driven into Murray- 
land, totall^r defeated. That some battle may have 
taken place is highly probable, as the Norsemen, under 
Sigurd the Stout, had just before overrun the province 
of MOKAY, and they may, therefore, while attempting to 
press across the Spey and penetrate Alban, have Men 
met and defeated by the kmg of the latter region ; but 
all the details given by Boece must be received as merely 

E roofs of that spirit of invention which characterised 
im, and which has made so much of the early history of 
Scotland, down even to our own day, a mere tissue of 
fabricated legends. Fordun merely states that Malcolm, 
in 1011, thinking over the many benefits he had re- 
ceived from God, determined to promote the power of 
Christianity, and so founded a new bishopric at ' Mur- 
thillach, not far from the jslace whero he had obtained a 
victory over the Norw^rians.' It is, however, certain 
that, as we must reject the fictitious details of the battle, 
we must reject as equally untrue both the date and the 
circumstances of the foundation of the see of Mortladi. 
In fSitct, there never was a see of Mortlach. ' It was 
not,' says Dr Hill Burton, 'the daywhen kings of Scot- 
land erected bishoprics off-hand. We have here an in- 
stance of the provoking practice, to be hereafter dealt 
with, by whicin history and documents wero tampered 
with, for the purposes of carrying into remote antiquity 
the phraseologv and practices of later ages of t^e ChurclL ' 
The records of the see of Aberdeen, from which, pro- , 
babl^, both Fordun and Boece drew, still remain, and 
remain in a suspicious state. ' The charters, ' says Cosmo 
Innes, ' quotea by him [Boece] are all to be found in the 
extant registers, and some of the alterations of the record 
and dates superinduced on the margin, a^^ree in so sur- 
prising a way with his book, that they give the impres- 
sion or his own hand having made thenL* AH the first 
five charters recorded in the Segistrum JSpiscopatua Aher- 
dojiensis must, we fear, be regarded as forgeries— and 
indeed, in the first, which has been originiuly written 
so as to refer to Malcolm III., an attempt at alteration 
has been subsequentiy made, so as to trv to make it refer 
to Malcolm II. There is also other evidence that proves 
that at that time the onl^ bishopric in Scotland was that 
of Dunkeld. If we admit that Malcolm III. may have 
granted some lands to Mortlach for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, and that a churoh scribe in the diocese of Aoer- 
deen afterwards recorded this in a form common at the 
time when he wrote, we have allowed all that the authen- 
tic evidence will permit The ordinary story of the 
foundation of the see by Malcolm II., and of its trans- 
ference to Aberdeen by David I., must be rejected. 
Mortlach was, however, the site of a religious establish- 
ment at a very early date, and if Malcolm did not look 
up and see ' a chapel dedicated to St Moloc,' he might 
have done so. The patron saint is sometimes also st]^ed 
St Wollock, Makuvolokus, or Makuolocus, and is assigned 
to the besinning of the 8th oentuir ; but he must rather 
be identified witii the Irish saint, Moloc or Mo-luag, who 
was a disciple of St Brendan, and who died, according 
to the Chronioon Eyense, in 592.* He assisted St Boni- 
face in his labours in the north, and may possibly him- 
self have taught at Mortlach and in the neighbourhood, 
for his name is also associated with a well in the parish 
of Glass. Whether this was so, and he was the founder 
of the cell, or whether it was founded and dedicated to 
him by one of his disciples, cannot be settied ; but when 

* Although a good deal of oonfnilon exists as to St Moloc mmI St 
WoUook, th^ Mem to have been entirely different persons, the 
feut of the former being on the S6th Jane end of the latter on 
29th Jannaiy. Both eeem to have laboured in the north. 8t 
MoIoc'b fUr at Mortlach was held on the flat ground below th« 
obnrch about the wniliitnred stone already noticed. 
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the Colomban Chnrch beg^n to spread over the north in 
the 8th century, one of their monastic establishments was 
Hxed here ; and in a Bull of Adrian lY. in 1157 we find 
'villam et monasterium de Murthillach cum quinque 
ccclesiis et terris eisdem pertinentibns,' and also the 
dependent ' monasterium de Cloneth ' or Clova, con- 
firmed to Edward, the first Bishop of Abei*deen. Heads 
of and connected with this monastery were probably the 
four clerics who figure as the bishops of the supposititious 
see, viz. : Beyn, Donort, Cormac, and Nectan. rractically 
nothing is known of them but their names. The present 
church, which consists of a main portion standing £ and 
W, with an aisle projecting from the centre of the N 
side, was lone implicitly believed to date from the 11th 
century ; and a mark 18 feet from the W end of the main 
portion was pointed out as showing the point from which, 
in accordance with Malcolm's vow, it was lengthened 
three spear-lengths. The eastern portion, measuring 72 
feet by 28, and with walls more than 4 feet thick, formed 
of small round stones, such as may be found in the bed 
of the Dulnan, set in run lime, dates probably from the 
12th century, and it has been afterwards really extended 
for 18 feet to the W in much later masonry. The N 
aisle was added in 1826. In 1876 the whole building 
was extensively repaired at a cost of £1400, and 10 feet 
were added to this noi*them portion. During the opera- 
tions, it was found that an old three-light lancet window 
in the £ gable h&d been partly built up, and this is now 
restored to its orifi;inal condition and nlled with stained 
glass. An old effigy of a knight in armour, supposed to 
represent Alexander Leslie, the first of Eininvie, which 
used to stand upright, has been replaced in its proper 
position in an arched recess. An old circular-heaaed 
doorway was also discovered, which shows that the floor 
of the church must originally have been about six feet 
below its present level. An old * jougs * which was dug 
up inside has been fastened to the wall. In a niche in 
the wall is also an old ecclesiastical hand -bell. Prior to 
the repairs in 1826 three skulls, traditionally those of 
Danes slain in the battle, occupied niches in the 
wall of the church. Both in the church and in 
the churchyard there are a number of interesting 
monuments, from 1417 downwards ; but many of 
the inscriptions that existed at the beginning of the 
present century have now become illegible. It is now 
(1884) proposed to introduce an organ. The other 
churches are noticed in the article on the police burgh 
of DtTTFTOWN, in which they stand ; and a new Estao- 
lished church was built in the quoad sacra parish of 
Glenrinnes in 1888. Four public schools— Auchindoun, 
Mortlach, the female, and the infant — and Dufiftown 
Bx)man Catholic school, with respective accommodation 
for 60, 200, 119, 63, and 281 pupils, had (1888) an 
average attendance of 25, 85, 80, 68, and 60, and grants 
of £23, Os. 6d., £89, 18s. 6d., £70, £59, 10s., and 
£38, 3s. 

The parish is in the presbytery of Strathbogie and the 
synod of Moray, and the living is worth £342. The 
civil parish contains also part of the qiwad sacra parish 
of Glenrinnes. Prior to the Reformation it was in the 
deanery of Mar in the diocese of Aberdeen. After the 
formation of presbyteries and synods it was placed at 
first in the synod of Moray, but after the union of the 
synods of Banff and Aberdeen it was placed in the 
presbytery of Fordyce in the synod of Aberdeen, in 
which it remained till 1688, when it was sgain trans- 
ferred to the presbytery of Strathbogie and the synod of 
Elgin, an arrangement sanctioned, however, by the 
General Assembly only in 1706. There are good district 
roads throughout the parish, and the N end is traversed 
for 4} miles by the Keith and Elgin section of the 
Great North of Scotland railway system, with a station 
called Dufitown 1 mile N of the police burgh of that 
name. The principal proprietors are the Duke of Bich- 
mond and the Earl of Fife, and one other besides holds 
an annual value of £500 or upwards, 1 holds between 
£500 and £100, 3 hold between £100 and £50, and 
there are a few of smaller amount Valuation (I860) 
£6677, (1884) £10,786, including £540 for the railway. 
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Pop. (1801) 1876, (1831) 2633, (1861) 8095, (1871) 
3059, (1881) 2934, of whom 1448 were males and 1486 
females, whUe 283 were in the quoctd sacra parish, of 
Glenrinnes.— Ord Sur., shs. 85, 75, 1876. 

Morion, a jtariah of Upper Nithsdale, NW Dumfries- 
shire, containing the post-town of Thornhill, 1 mile 
SW of Thomhill station on the Glasgow and South- 
western railway, this being 14 J miles NN W of Dumfries 
and 28^ SW of Cumnock. Containing also Carron- 
BRiDGK villace, the parish is bounded S* by Durisdeer, 
NE by Crawford in Lanarkshire, £ and S by Glosebum, 
and W by Penpont and Durisdeer. Its utmost length, 
from NNE to SSW, is 6J miles ; its width varies between 
7 furlongs and 2^ miles ; and its area is 8126j^ acres, of 
which 90 are water. The Nith curves 2g miles south- 
ward along or close to all the Penpont border, and is 
joined by Carron Water, coming in from Durisdeer, 
and running 3} miles south-south-westward along the 
boundary with that parish, and also— just within Close- 
burn — ^by Cample Water, which, rising on Wedder 
Law, runs 8 miles south -south-westward, mainly along 
the Closebum border. Morton Loch (3^ x ^ furl. ) is the 
only sheet of water of any size. The surface declines 
along the Nith to less than 200 feet above searlevel, 
and rises thence to 1075 feet at Deer Camp, 1452 at 
Bellybought Hill, and 2185 at Wedder Law on the 
Lanarkshire border. Alone the Nith, and a short tiray 
up the Cample, are beautifm belts of very rich holm or 
haugh, liable to inundation, but well protected by 
embankments. Screening the holm-lands, a consider- 
able ridge of rising around swells up from the mai^n, 
somewhat bold near the middle, but gentle in gradient at 
either extremity. The summit of this ridge is occupied 
by the town of Thornhill, and commands a picturesmie 
prospect of a considerable extent of the valley and hul- 
screens of the Nith. North-eastward of the town rise two 
other hilly banks, parallel and of different height, running 
across the parish like huge natural galleries. Beyond 
the more northerly, the surface descends at a gentle 
gradient, and forms a valley ; and then it shoots up in 
bold pastoral heights, which occupy about one-third of 
the whole area, form part of the Southern Highlands of 
Scotland, and climb up to the water-shedding line 
between the two great basins of the Lowlands. The 
rocks of the lower grounds are Devonian, those of 
the uplands are Silurian ; and Gateleybridge quarry 
yields excellent freestone. The soil of the first or most 
southerly low ridge of the parish is a liffht but fertile 
loam on k gravelly bottom ; that of tne ridges im- 
mediately. N of Thomhill is heavy and retentive, 
and lies on a clayey bottom ; that of the interior valley 
is partly alluvial and all excellent; and that of the 
mountainous district gives f^quent way to the naked 
rock, and is elsewhere so thin and poor as to bear but a 
mottled sward of heath and coarse grass. A consider- 
able tract, lyin^ principally between Thomhill and tho 
upper valley, is still unreclaimed, but would repay 
improvement. Nearly three-tenths of the entire area 
are in cultivation ; 1167 acres are under wood ; and 
the rest is either pastoral or waste. Towards the centre 
of the parish, 2| miles NNE of Thomhill, on the 
brink of the glen of a little tributary of Cample Water, 
stands Morton Castle, one of the least dilapidated ruins 
of its class in Nithsdale. What remains, although but 
a fractional part of the ori^al stracture, measures 100 
by 30 feet. The S front is nearly entire, rises to the 
height of 40 feet, has at each comer a circular tower 12 
feet in diameter, and is from 8 to 10 feet thick in the 
wall. The glen on the N side, with its water dammed 
up to form Morton Loch, and deep intrenchments on 
the other sides, must have rendered the place very 
strong. Of several conflicting accounts which are 
given of the proprietorship of this castle, perhaps the 
most plausible is that of the Macfarlane MSS. in the 
Advocates' Library, as quoted by Grose. According to 
this, the castle, of unknown origin, was held, in the 
minority of David Brace, by Thomas Randolph, Earl of 
Moray ; and,, afterwards passing into the possession of 
that branch of the Douglases who became Earls of 
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Morton, gave them their title, and was allowed by 
them, in their solicitude about other strengths, to go to 
ruin. Yet the castle has smart competition for the 
honour thus assigned it, es^cially with the lands o« 
Mortoune, in the ancient parish of East Calder, Edin • 
burghshire. (See Dalmahoy.) A little way N of the 
castle, on the other side of the glen, are remains of Deer 
Camp, a strong fortification with intrenchments, which 
seems to have been a Roman fort or castellum ; and 300 
yards S of the castle, on a risingground, is the vestige 
of a small station or camp called n^tchman Knowe. In 
various parts, principally in the vicinity of the castle, 
there formerly existed, or were found, memorials of the 
ancient Britons and of the feudal times. Close to 
Gateleybridge quarry, 2 miles ENE of Thomhill, is the 
Upper Nithsdale Combination Poorhouse, built in 1854- 
55 at a cost of £6218, and having accommodation for 
126 inmates. The Duke of Buccleuch is almost sole 
proprietor. Morton is in the presbytery of Penpont 
and the synod of Dumfries ; the living is worth £420. 
The places of worship are noticed under Thornhill. 
Four schools — Morton public, Morton infants' public, 
Carronbridge, and Gateley Bridge— Avith respective ac- 
commodation for 203, 159, 101, and 62 children, had 
(1883) an average attendance of 121, 92, 110, and 31, 
and grants of £89, 19s., £72, 13s., £96, 2s., and 
£21, 3s. Valuation (1860) £5542, (1884) £8782, 18s. 
Pop. (1801) 1255, (1831) 2140, (1861) 2253, (1871) 2099, 
(1881) 2118.— Oni. Sur., shs. 9, 15, 1863-64. See Dr 
C. T. Bamage's Ihrumlanrig Castle and Morton (Dumf, 
1876). 

Morton. See Half Mortok. 

Morton Hall, a mansion in Liberton parish, Edin- 
burghshire, 3i miles S of Edinburgh. Built in 1769 
and improved about 1835, it is a fine edifice, with 
beautifully wooded grounds. The estate, which was 
bought by his ancestor in 1641, is now the property of 
Lieut. -Col. Henry Trotter (b. 1844 ; sue. 1874), who 
holds 2490 acres in Edinburghshire and 6780 in Berwick- 
shire, valued at £6759 and £12,703 per annum.— Ord 
Sur., ah, 32, 1857. See Charterhall, and John 
Small's Castles and Mansions of the Lothians (Edinb. 
1883). 

llilorfcoii Honse, a mansion in Liberton parish, Edin- 
burghshire, 4} mUes S of Edinburgh. Here, on 10 Aug., 
died the historian, John Hill Burton, LL.D. (1809-81). 

Mortoune. See Calder, East. 

Morven, a mountain in Latheron parish, S Caithness, 
culminating, 71 miles NNW of the Ord of Caithness, at 
an altitude of 2313 feet above sea-level. It serves as a 
landmark throughout most of the Moray Firth, and 
commands extensive and magnificent views. — Ord, Sur., 
sh. 109, 1878. 

Morven, a round-topped felspathic mountain (2862 
feet) on the mutual border of Glenmuick and Logie- 
Coldstone gudshes, SW Aberdeenshire, 5^ miles If of 
Ballater. The Queen ascended it, with the Princess 
Alice, on 14 Sept. 1859 ; and *the view,* she writes, 
' from it is more magnificent than can be described ; so 
large and yet so near everything seemed, and such seas 
of mountains with blue lights, and the colour so wonder- 
fully beautiful.;— (?rd. Sur,, sh. 75, 1876. 

Morven, an indefinite region in the Highlands, figur- 
ing, or supposed to figure, in Ossian's poems. The 
name, which in Gaelic orthography is Mor-Bheinn, 
signifies simply the * Great Mountain,* and, as occurring 
in Ossian, it seems to designate either the Highlands 
generally or such portions of them as most abound in 
fastnesses or alpine heights. 

Morvem or Morven, a pfluish of NW Argyllshire, con- 
taining a post office of its own name under Oban, 
with money order, savings' bank, and telegraph depart- 
ments. It forms a peninsula, extending south-westward 
between Lochs Suinart and linnhe to the Sound of Mull, 
and connected with the district of Ardgour by an 
isthmus of 6 miles. With a roughly trianffular outline, 
it is bounded NW by Loch Suinart, N by Loch Suinart, 
Ardnamurchan, and Kilmallie, SE by Loch Linnhe, and 
SW by the Sound of Mull, which divides it from the 
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island of Mull. Its utmost length, from £ to W, is 20 
miles ; its utmost breadth is 15 miles ; and its area is 
14 IS souare miles or 90,737 acres. It comprises also 
the small islands of Oronsay and Cama, in Locn Suinart ; 
and its extent of coast-line, even exclusive of these, is 
little short of 100 miles. A chain of lakes, partly 
marine and parthr fresh-water, commencing with Loch 
Teacuis on tne li W, and terminating with Loch Aline 
in the S, nearly isolates most of the district lying along 
the Sound of MuU from the upper and much the larger 
district, the Braes of Morvem. Streams and torrents 
are everywhere numerous ; and here and there are fine 
cascades and other interesting features of water scenery. 
The generid surface, however, is bleak, tame, heathy 
upland. Its highest summits are Clash ven (1516 feet) 
in the SE, Beneasdan (1873) in the N, Beinn 
Mheadoin (2423) in the E, and Fuar Bheinn (2800) on 
the Ardnamurchan boundary. Several others of its 
mountains, also, have a considerable altitude ; but all 
are destitute of what writers on landscape call character, 
and, when seen in connection with the bold ranges of 
Appin and Mull, look very uninteresting. Yet there 
are portions of the parish which present very striking 
features. Much of its seaboard along the Sound of 
Mull is highly picturesque ; and the valley of Unimore, 
occupied by the chain of lakes from Loch Teacuis to 
Loch Aline, overhung on one side by a range of high 
precipitous rocks, on the other by Beneaddan, is one of 
the most brilliant pieces of scenery in the Highlands, 
blending together nearly all styles of landscape from the 
gently beautiful to the terribly sublime. Professor 
Wilson pronounced this valley no less than ' an abyss 
of poetry,' exclaiming also, 

* Morvern and mom, and sprinflr and solitude. 
In front is not the eoene magnificent? 

^Beauty nowhere owes to ocean 

A lovelier haunt than this ! Loch Unimore 1 
A name in its wild sweetness to our ear 
Fitly denoting a dream-world of peace ! ' 

Less than one-twentieth of the entire area is in tillage ; 
little more than one-thirtieth is under wood ; and the 
rest is either pastoral or waste. Much of the arable 
land lies along the Sound of Mull, either on rapid 
declivities, or at a considerable elevation above the sea. 
The soil in ^neral is a poor, light, open earth, in 
places intermixed with gravel and small stones. The 
woods extend chiefly along the side of Loch Suinart, 
round the shores of ijoch Aline, and in the SW district 
adjacent to the junction of Loch Linnhe with the Sound 
of MuU. A predominant rock is gneiss, originally 
covered by a deposit of secondary rocks, consisting of 
limestone and sandstone, with coal occasionally inter- 
spersed — a deposit overwhelmed bv trap, which in its 
turn has been much abraded ana worn away. The 
situation of the coal is, on certain occasions, very 
remarkable ; and occurring as it does on the summits 
of primary mountains of great elevation, it is quite fitted 
to startle a geologist nearly as much as a coal surveyor. 
Sandstone of excellent building quality has been 
quarried at Loch Aline and Artomish. Lead ore was 
formerly mined at Lurg in Glendubh, a glen which runs 
parallel to Loch Suinart ; and copper ore was mined at 
Temate, on the estate of Artomish. Three interest- 
ing old castles are noticed under Aetobmish, Loch 
AuNE, and Eillundute. There are, on the sea« 
coasts, remains of several small forts, which were 
probably erected in the times of the Danish invasions. 
Of several tumuli, one, Cam-na-Caillich, or the ' old 
wife's cairn,' is a lofty pile of loose stones, 248 feet 
in circumference. On elevated spots, in various parts 
of the parish, but especially along the coast of the 
Sound of Mull, are JJruidical circles of various dia- 
meters, but in no instance exceeding 24 feet. Dunfhinn, 
Fingal's fort or hill, situated on the farm of Fiunarg, 
and now part of the elebe, is a curious round 
rock of considerable height, very steep, yet partly 
covered on the sides with greensward, and washed az 
the base by a frolicsome stream which moves between 
high banks, and leaps along in little cataracts. The 
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area on the top of the hill measnres about half a rood, 
bears evident marka of having been encircled bv a wall, 
and commands an extensive prospect. A village was 
formed some yean afo at Loch Aline, and a new and sub- 
stantial pier was buOt near it in 188S ; so that now this 
locality is a seat of trade to the parish ; yet Tobermoryand 
Oban, the former about 4 miles distant from the nearest 
point of the parish, are stQl convenient resorts for market- 
ing. Norman Macleod, D.D. (1788.1862), was a son of 
the parish minister ; and his son, Norman Macleod, D.D. 
(1812-72), has given a vivid description of Morvem in 
hia lUooUeeHona of a ffighkmd Pariah {IS6S). Mansions, 
noticed separately, are Loch Alike House, Drimnin, 
and Killundine; and 8 proprietors hold each an 
annual value of £500 and upwards. Giving off portions 
to Aharacle and Strontian quoad sacra pansnes, Morvem 
is in the presbytery of Mull and the synod of Argyll ; 
the living is worth £814. The present parish comprises 
the ancient parishes of Kiltuintaik and Kilcolumkill, 
united, it is believed, shortly after the Reformation. 
There are two parish churches, belonging respectively to 
the two ancient parishes, and both situated on the coast, 
9 miles from each other. That of Kiltuintaik, the ' cell 
of Winifred,' was built in 1780, and contains 800 
•ittinffs ; while that of Kilcolumkili, the * church of the 
cell of Columba,' was built in 1799, and contains 500 
sittings. The minister preaches in them alternately, 
and also preaches occasionally at places in the inland 
districts of the parish. There are also a mission under 
the royal bounty for part of Morvem, a Free church, and 
Drimnin Roman Catholic church of St Columba (1833 ; 
80 sittings). Four public sdbools — Bunavullin, Claggan, 
Kinloch, and Loch Aline— with respective accommoda- 
tion for 55, 68, 40, and 64 children, had (1888) an 
average attendance of 18, 17, 21, and 25, and grants of 
£27, 16s. 6d., £30, 19s. 6d., £34, 19s. 6cl., and £87, 
Os. 6d. Valuation (1860) £6374, (1884) £8676, 17s. 
Pop. (1801) 2083, (1831) 2187, (1861) 1226, (1871) 
978, (1881) 828, of whom 714 were Gaelic-speaking, 
and 758 in the ecclesiastical parish. 

Ho88^ an estate, with a mansion, in Eilleam parish, 
SW Stirlinsshire, If mile SSW of Eilleam village, and 
4i miles SSw of Balfron. See Eillearn. 

Hoaaat. See Eildruhmt. 

HoBsbank. See Glasgow, p. 154. 

HoBsbank, a village in Delting parish, Shetland, 29 
miles N by W of ^rwick, under which it has a post 
office. Here are also a U. P. church and a public school. 

HombnmfOTd, a place in Jedburgh parisn, Rozbun^h- 
shire, near the right bank of Jed Water, 4 miles SS£ of 
Jedburgh town. A baronial fortalice here continued 
to be inhabited till about the middle of last century. 

Hoaaend, a town in Bothwell parish, Lanark^ire, 
7 furlongs E by N of BellshiU, IJ mile W of Holytown, 
and 4^ miles S by £ of Coatbridge. Of recent origin, 
it has a station on the Caledonian railway, a post and 
telegraph office, extensive iron and steel works, public 
and Roman Catholic schools, and a fine new Roman 
Catholic church, erected in 1888-84 from designs by 
Messrs Pugin. Pop. (1871) 1501, (1881) 8030, of whom 
1701 were males. Houses (1881) 531 inhabited, 23 
vacant.— Ord. Sur,, sh. 81, 1867. 

Hoaaend, a village in West Calder parish, Edinburgh- 
shire, on the left bank of West Calder Bum, 3 furlongs 
N of West Calder village. Pop. (1871) 940, (1881) 669. 

Hoaafennan Honae, a good two-story mansion in 
Broughton and Glenholm parish, Peeblesshire, on the 
left nde of the Tweed, 8i miles SE of Biggar. Pur- 
chased by his ancestor in 1753, the estate now is held 
by the Rev. William Welsh (b. 1820 ; sue. 1855), who 
owns 1509 acres in the shire, valued at £634 per 
annum.— On^. Sur., sh. 24, 1864. 

Hoaagl^ a farm in Mauchline parish, Ayrshire, 
1 mile N by W of Mauchline town. jExtendingr to 118 
acres, it was rented for £90 a vear from 1784 till 1788 
by Robert Bums and his brother Gilbert, the latter of 
whom continued to tenant it till 1800. The * auld clay 
biggin ' of hia Vision, it was the place where the poet 
wrote many of hia most famous pieces ; and, though 
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itself destitute of scenic beauty, except for the views 
that it commands, hia fame has clothed it with charm 
and literary interest. 

' Hither romantie pilgrims shall hetake 
Thttmselres fromdiatant lands. When we are still ■ 
In centuries of sleep, his fame will wake, 
And his great memoir with deep feelings fflll 
These loenes that he has ttod, and hallow ereiy hiH 

We may not omit Wordsworth's sonnet on thia plain 
but consecrated apot : — 

' " There !** said a ttriplinff, pointing with much pride 
Towards a low roof wiUi green trees half-concealed, 
" Is Moe^giel Farm, and that'e the very field 
Where Bums ploughed up the Dai^y/' Far and wide 
A plain helow stretdied seaward, while, descried 
Ahove sea-clouds, the Peaka of Arran rose ; 
And, by that simple notice, the repose 
Of earth, akr, aea, and air was yivifled. 
Beneath *' the random bield of clod or stone,*' 
Myriads of daiideB have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark's nest, and in their natural hour 
Have passed away : less happy than the one 
niat, oy the unwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The tender charm of poetry and love.' 

The original farm-steading, a low thatched house, with 
kitchen, bedroom, and closet, the floors of kneaded 
clay, the ceilings of moorland turf, was almost entirely 
rebuilt not long before the close of 1869. While resid- 
ing here Bums published, in 1786, by the advice of hia 
superior and patron, Mr Hamilton, the first edition of 
hia ywms,—Ord. Sur., sh. 14, 1868. See Wm. Jolly's 
Bobert Burns al Mossgitl (2d ed. 1881), and an article 
in the Century Magazine (1883). 

Hoasgreen, a village in the N of Dalgety parish, SW 
Fife, near the larger village of Crossgates. A public 
school, built in 1876 at a cost of £1900, is a handsome 
Gothic edifice, with accommodation for 220 children; 
and an Established church, built as a chapel of ease at a 
cost of £600, and raised to quoad sacra statua in 1879, 
contains 500 sittings. The quoad sacra parish, with an 
endowment of £100, is in the presbytery of Dunfermline 
and the synod of Fife, and had a pop. (1881) of 1609, of 
whom 847 were in Dalgety, 728 in Aberdour, and 84 in 
Inverkeithing.— (?rd. Sur., sh. 40, 1867. 

Hoaa Honae. See Moss. 

Hoaaknow, a good modem mansion in Eirkpatrick- 
Fleminff parish, SE Dumfriesshire, 5 furlongs SSE of 
the village. Its owner, William Mair Graham, Esq. 
(b. 1882 ; sue. 1882), holds 4019 acrea in the shire, valued 
at £4993 per annum. 

HoaapanL See Ewes. 

Hoaa-Side, a village in Nairn parish, Nairnshire, 
8 miles WSW of the town. 

Hosstodloch, a village in Speymouth parish, Elginshire, 
near the left bank of the Spey, 1^ mile NW of Fochabers. 

Moaa-Tower, afarm in Eckford parish, Roxburghshire, 
3 furlong NE of Eckford village. A peel-house here, 
situated in a marsh, and accessible only by a causeway, 
seems to have been one of the strongest fortresses on the 
Scottish border. Tradition makes it a residence of one of 
the Earls of Bothwell ; but history knows it only as 
belonging to the Scotts of Bucdeuch, whose descendant, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, still owns the farm. It was 
thrice destroyed by the English, in 15128, 1544, and 1570. 
Strongly rebuilt after the first and the second demoli- 
tions, but allowed to remain a ruin after the third, 
at length, in the latter part of last century, it was all 
taken down as building material for the neighbouring 
farm-offices.— Ord. Sur., sh. 25, 1865. 

Motherwell, a town in Dalziel and Hamilton parishes, 
Lanarkshire, on the Caledonian railway, at the junction 
of the two lines from the N and S sides of Gla^w, 
and at the intersection of the cross line from Holy- 
town to Hamilton and Lesmahagow, ^ mile from the 
left bank of South Calder Water, 1| from the right 
bank of the Clyde, 2^ miles NE of Hamilton, 2i SSE 
of Holytown, 124 SE by E of Glasgow, 15J NW of 
Carstairs Junction, ana 43 W by S of Edinbuigh. 
It took its name from a famous well, dedicated in 
pre-Reformation times to the Virgin Mary; and it 
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oocopies flat ground, 800 feet above Bea-leyel, amid 
richly cQltivated and well-wooded environs. Gonsist- 
ing laigel^ of the dwellings of miners and operatives 
employed in neighbonring collieries and ironworks, it 
serves, in connection witn the railway jnnctions, as a 
great and bustling centre of traffic ; and it ranks as a 
police bmgh, governed by a senior magistrate, 2 junior 
magistrates, a clerk, a treasurer, and 6 commissioners. 
Motherwell has a post office, with money order, savings' 
bank, insurance, and railway telegraph departments, 
branches of the Bank of Scotland ana the Clydesdale 
Bank,officesoragencie8ofl8insurancecomnanie8, Shotels, 
the combination poorhonse forDalziel, Botnwell, CSambus- 
nethan, and Shotts parishes, and a Saturday paper, the 
Mothertoell Times, The streets are lighted with ffas ; 
and in 1877 a splendid water supply was brought in from 
two bums on the estate of Lee at a cost of over £14,000. 
In Menj Street is the new parish church of Didziel, 
erected in 1874 at a cost of £5700 ; whilst the former 
parish church (1789 ; enlarged 1860) belongs now to the 
quMd sacra parish of South Dalziel, constituted in 1880. 
One of the two TJ.P. churches was built in 1881 at a cost 
of £8750, and from its site— the highest in the town — 
uprears a consi)icuous steeple. There are also a Free 
church, a Primitive Methodist chapel, an Evangelical 
Union chapel, and the Boman Catholic church of Our 
Lady of Good Aid (1878 ; enlarged 1883). No Scottish 
town — ^not even Hawidk — ^has grown so rapidly as Mother- 
well, such ffrowth beinff due to the vast extension of its 
mineral industries. These, at the census of 1881, em- 
ployed 2470 of the 8671 persons here of the ' industrial 
claM ' — 1024 being engaged in coal-mining, 20 in iron- 
stone-mining, 1069 in the iron manufacture, 58 in the 
steel manufacture, etc The malleable iron-works of the 
Glasgow Iron Company are the laigest in Scotland, with 
50 puddling furnaces and 8 rolling mills ; and Mr D. 
Golville's steel-works, where operations were commenced 
on 20 Oct. 1880, now employs over 1000 men. Pop. 
(1841) 726, (1861) 2925, (1871) 6948, (1881) 12,904, 
of whom 7041 were males, and 2209 were in Hamilton 
parish. Houses (1881) 2846 inhabited, 146 vacant, 50 
building.— Ord. Sw., sh. 28, 1865. 

Koalin, a village and parish of NE Perthshire. The 
village, in the S of the parish, stands 500 feet above 
sea-level, and 7 furlongs l7N£ of Pitlochry station on 
the Highland railwa^r. It is a collection of small 
cottages, irregularly situated along the line of road, 
and contains the parish church, a public school, an 
inn, and a post office under Pitlochry. The former 
church, a Gothic structure with a low tower, built in 
1881 to hold 650, was burned in March 1878. Moulin 
is the seat of a ploughing society, and has a horse fair 
on the first Tuesoay in March. 

Theparish, containingalso Pitlochry village, Eillis- 
CBANKIE station, and the hamlets of Einnaibd, Auld- 
CLTTNE, and Enoohdhtt, is bounded NW by Blair 
Athole, NE and SE by Eirkmichael, S by the Dalcapon 
section of Dowally and by Logierait, and "W by DulL 
Its greatest len^h, from ENE to WSW, is 14 j miles ; 
its breadth vanes between IJ and 8^ miles ; and its 
total area is 44,818 acres, of which 178 are water, 
and 486^ are in two small sections, slightly detached, 
to the S and W. The outline of the puriah is ex- 
ceedingly irregular. The general surface is a con- 
geries of hUls and mountains, intersected by the 
valleys and ravines of the various streams. The 
fields round the village form a level portion of arable 
land, li mile long by \ broad, known as the Howe of 
Moidin. This is one of the most fertile spots in Perth- 
shire, and has been called the Garden of Athole. The 
rest of the arable land is on the slopes and mai^ns of 
the rivers. The highest point in the parish is the 
summit of Ben Veackib (2757 feet). The other hills, 
mostly heath -clad, though some are wooded, are not 
very lofty ; those of Glsnfeabnach are beautifully 
verdant The river Gaebt, coming from the NW, 
flows 8 miles south-south-eastward, through the Pass of 
Killiecrankie, and along the western boundary, till it 
falls, near Faskally House, into the Tumkel, which 
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itself winds 6} miles east-south-eastward— for 2 miles 
across the interior, but mainly along the confines, of 
the parish. Both streams abound in river-trout, sal- 
mon, sea-trout, and ^Ise ; and the scenery on their 
banks within the pansh is beautiful and grand, cul- 
minating in the Pass of Killieobakkie. The AUt 
Gimaig joins the Garry at the upper end of the Pass, 
while six or seven bums — the longest 4 miles long — 
join the Garry and Tnmmel within the parish. A fine 
of summits, running parallel to these two chief streams, 
about 4i miles distant, separates the SW or Athole part 
of the parish from the K£, which belongs to the district 
of Strathairdle. The Aibdle or Ardle, which is here 
the main stream, is formed by the confluence of the 
Allt Feamach, the Brerachan, and the Allt Doire nan 
Euni, the separate courses of which also lie in the 
parish for some miles. Cascades occur on nearly all the 
running waters of the parish. Those at Edradour and 
Urrard are particularly admired, and have been cele- 
brated in song, but the FaUs of Tummel excel them both 
in beauty, size, and fame. Loch Broom (5i x 2 furL), 
a small lake frequented by anglers, lies in the hollow 
of a hill round the meeting-pis^ of Moulin, Logiendt, 
and Dowally parishes. The soil in the Athole district 
of Moulin is, on the whole, fertile; that in Strathairdle 
is shallower, and yields lighter crops. About 2800 
acres are in tillage and 2000 under wood, the rest being 
pasture or waste. Mica-slate veined witii quartz is the 
chief rock ; limestone occurs in boulders of a fine marble 
texture, but is little worked ; granite, quartz, and 
fluor-spar are found detached : and rock-crystal is found 
on Ben Yrackie. The parish is traversed by a good 
road up the Tummel and Garry, bv another up the 
Airdle and Brerachan, and by a third, connecting theee. 
Mansions are Baledmund, Balnakeilly, Dimanean, Fas- 
kally, EiNDRooAK, St&athoabrt, and Ubrakd ; and 7 
proprietors hold each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 
Sofbetween £100 and £500, 4 of from £50 to £100, and 
14 of from £20 to £50. The main industry of the pariah is 
agriculture ; and what little manufacture or commerce 
there is centres in the rising village of Pitloohbt. 
The parish contains two distilleries, one corn-mill, 
and tnree saw-mills. Givinff off a portion to the quoad 
sacra parish of Tenandiy, Moulin is in the presbytery 
of Dunkeld and the synod of Perth and StirUng ; the 
livinff is worth £202. Places of worship, besides the 
parisn church, are noticed under Pitloohbt and 
Stbaloch. Three public schools — ^Moulin, Pitlochry, 
and Straloch — ^with respective accommodation for 185, 
258, and 106 children, had (1888) an average attendance 
of 78, 165, and 21, and grants of £72, 10s. 6d., £158, 
18s. 6d., and £87, 2s. Valuation (1860) £11,956, 
7s. 5d., (1884) £21,289, 17s. lOd. Pop. (1801) 1908, 
(1881) 2022, (1861) 1881, (1871) 1798, (1881) 2066, of 
whom 1048 were Gaelic-speakiDg. 

The principal antiquity is a ruin near Moulin village, 
supposed to have been either a religious house or a castle 
of the Earls of Athole and Badenoch. It is generally 
referred to the 11th or 12th century, and seems to have 
measured 80 feet by 76, with a round turret at each 
comer. The remains, which consist of most of the waUs 
on three sides and chief part of one turret, are surrounded 
and mwn over with trees. The building is known in 
the district as the Black Castle. Caledonian standing- 
stones, Druidical circles, Pictish forts, and sites of 
pre-Beformation burying-^unds are in different parts 
of the parish. The mam events in the history of 
Moulin parish are the Battie of Kiluecbankix in 1689 
and a remarkable religious revival in 1800. Among the 
men connected with tnis parish was the Bev. Dr Stewart, 
who died minister of the Canongate in Edinburgh, after 
being nineteen years minister of Moulin, and writing 
his Gaelic grammar there. Famous natives of Moulin 
are the Bev. Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D. (1808-78), 
the first missionary of the Church of Scotland to India ; 
Duncan Forbes (d. 1868), Professor of Oriental Litera- 
ture at King's College, London ; Donald M'lntosh (b. 
1748), compuer of the Gaelic ' Proverbs ; ' and Captain 
Colin Campbell of Finnab, the gallant defender of tibo 
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tmfortimate Scottish colony of Darien {1700).^Ord. 
Sur,, shs. 65, 66, 1869-70. 

Hound. See Flekt. 

Moant-Aimaii, a mansion, with beautiful grounds, in 
Annan parish, Dumfriesshire, near the left bank of the 
river Annan, and 2 miles N of the town. Its owner, 
Miss Dirom (sue. 1878), holds 1602 acres in the shire, 
valued at £1480 per annum.— Ord ^S^ttr., sh. 10, 1864. 

Monnt-Benger, a farm in Yarrow parish, Selkirkshire, 
on the left side of Yarrow Water, 12 miles WSW of 
Selkirk. James Hogg (1772-1835), the < Ettrick shep- 
herd,' in 1821 took a nine years* lease of it, and during 
its tenure lost upwards of £2000. ' A gey cauld place, ' 
he remarks of it in the Noetes, ' staunin' yonder on a 
knowe in a funnel, in the thoroughfare of a peipetual 
sugh ; yet 'twas cheerfti* in the sun-glints, and hallowed 
be the chaumer in which my bairns were bom.' — Ord. 
Sur., sh. 16, 1864. 

Hount-Cameron. See Kilbride, East. 

Mount-CharleB, a mansion in Ayr parish, A3rrshire, 
on the right bank of the Doon, 2^ miles S of Ayr town. 

Honntevlot. See Montbyiot. 

Hount-FeigQBon. See Mount Oliphamt. 

MonntAowery, a hamlet in Scoonie parish, Fife, 1 mile 
WNW of Leven. 

Monntgerald House, a mansion in Eilteam parish, 
Ross-shire, near the NW shore of the Cromarty Firth, 
2 miles NNE of Dingwall. Its owner, Major James 
Dixon MacKenzie of Fmdon (b. 1880 ; sue. 1865), holds 
6804 acres in the shire, valued at £4022 per annum. 
—Ord. Sur., sh. 98, 1881. 

Hountgreenaii. See Montobeenan. 

Mount Hecla. See Uisr, South. 

Mount HUL See Monimail. 

Mount-Keen. See Eeex. 

Mount-Melville, a mansion in Cameron parish, Fife, 
2i miles SW of St Andrews. Its late owner, John 
Whyte-Melville, Esq. (1797-1888). held 2940 acres in 
the shire, valued at £6150 per annum. His son, Miy'or 
George John Whyte-MelviUe (1821-78), was author of 
the interpreter and many other popular novels. See St 
Andrews.— Oref. /SW., sh. 49, 1866. 

Mount-HiBery. See Eilmaronock. 

Mount Oliphant, a farm in Ayr parish, Ayrshire, 4 
miles SSE of Ayr town. The home of Robert Bums 
(1759-96) from his seventh to his nineteenth year, it 
fifuniliarised him with ' AUoway Eirk,' the ' Banks and 
Braes o' BouDie Doon,' and other themes of his poetry. 
His father leased its 80 or 90 acres for £40 a year from 
his kind master. Provost Ferguson of Doonholm, who 
lent him £100 to stock it ; but the land was hungry and 
sterile ; the seasons proved rainy and rough ; his cattle 
died ; and the family had a hard time of it — Ord. Sur,, 
sh. 14, 1863. 

Mount-Pleasant. See Gretna. 

Mount-Pleasant. See Newburoh. 

Mount-Quhaaie, a ffood modem mansion in Eilmany 
parish, Fife, 6 miles NNW of Cnpar. Its owner, David 
Gillespie, Esq. (b. 1814 ; sue. 1827), holds 8793 acres 
in the shire, valued at £6672 per annum. — Ord. Sur,, 
sh. 48, 1868. 

Mount-Stuart, a seat of the Marquis of Bute, in 
Eingarth parish, Bute island, Buteshire, within i mile 
of the E coast and 6 miles SSE of Rothesay, from which 
it is approached by a splendid avenue IJ mile long. 
The on^nal mansion, built in 1712-18 by the second 
Earl of Bute, was a spacious but very plain edifice, con- 
sisting of a main block (200 x 50 feet), yritk wings to 
the W of both the N and S gables. This main block 
was destroyed by fire on 3 Dec 1877, the damage being 
estimated at £14,000 ; but a beautiful Catholic chapel, 
which had been recently formed in the N wing, was saved, 
besides the plate, much of the fumiture, Eumus' portrait 
of himself, Eneller's portrait of I^dy Mary Wortley 
Montague, and paintings by Nasmyth, Ramsay, etc. 
As rebuilt since 1879, from designs by Mr fibowand 
Anderson, at a cost approaching £200,000, Mount- 
Stuart is a magnificent Gothic pile (230 x 160 feet). The 
great central hall (60 feet square) is surrounded on all 
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sides by a marble Gothic arcade; and to right and 
left of it are the dining and drawing rooms (each 68 x 
22 feet). The outer wuiis of the first and second floors 
are of reddish sandstone, but the upper story is brick, 
with oak frame. Special features of the exterior are the 
high-pitched roofs and dormers, the angle turrets, the 
corbelled oriel windows, and a stone balustrade in front 
of an open gallery. Sir John Steuart, a natural son of 
Robert II., received from his father about 1386 a grant 
of lands in the isle of Bute, along with the hereditary 
office of sheriff of Bute and Arran. His sixth descendant. 
Sir James Stuart, was created a baronet in 1627 ; and 
his grandson, Sir James, in 1708 was raised to the 
peerage as Earl of Bute, Viscount Eingarth, and Lord 
Mountstuart, Cumra, and Inchmamock. John, third 
Earl (1718-92), played a leading part in the first three 
years of the reign of George lu. ; and John, his son 
(1744-1814), in 1796 was created Marquis of Bute in 
the peerage of the United Eingdom. His great-grand- 
son. Sir John Patrick Crichton-Stuart, present and 
third Marquis (b. 1847 ; sue. 1848), holds 29,279 acres 
in Buteshire and 43,784 in Ayrshire, valued at £19,575 
and £25,263 per annum. He was admitted into the 
Catholic Church in 1868.— Ord Sur., sh. 29, 1873. See 
also Dumfries House. 

Mount-Tevlot. See Monteviot. 

Mount-Vexnon, a station in Old Monkland parish, 
Lanarkshire, on the Rutheiglen and Coatbridge section 
of the Caledonian railway, ^ miles £ of Glasgow. 

Mousa, an ishind in Dunrossness parish, Shetland, 
near the E coast of the mainland, 11 miles S by W of 
Lerwick, and 10 NNE of Sumburgh Head. It measures 
1| mile in length from NNW to SSE, and | mile in 
extreme breadth. A ' Pictish ' round tower on it, called 
Mousa Burgh, is perhaps the most perfect antiquity of 
its dass in Europe. It is 42 feet high, and measures 60 
feet in exterior, 20 feet in interior, diameter ; contracts 
in form somewhat like the bust of a well-formed human 
body ; and consists of double concentric walls, each 
about 5 foot thick, with a passage or winding staircase 
between them. Its low narrow doorwav conducts to 
the interior by a low narrow passage 15 feet long, such 
as to admit only one person at a time, and even him 
onlv on aU fours. Built of the surrounding shingle, 
without mortar, it shows no mark of a tool; ana its 
builders certainly were unacquainted with the arch. 
As to its origin and purpose we are left to conjecture ; 
but tradition records that Erland, the son of Harold, 
having carried off a beautiful Norwe^an widow, was 
for some time besieged by her son m the burgh of 
Mousa. 

Mouse Water, a stream of the Upper Ward of Lanark- 
shire, rising at an altitude of 1100 feet on the north- 
eastern veige of the county, 1} mile NNE of Wilson- 
town. Thence it winds 15} miles south-westward 
through Camwath, Carstairs, and Lanark parishes, till, 
after a total descent of 805 feet, it falls into the Clyde 
830 yards below Lanark Bridge. It receives, in its 
progress, the tribute of Dippool Water ; and traverses 
first a bleak moorish country, next a pleasant cultivated 
. tract, lastly the profound and romantic chasm of Cabt- 
LAND Crags. (See Clyde.) The Caledonian railway 
crosses it in the vicinity of Cleghom station ; two bridges 
cross it at Mousemill, and three at respectively Cleghom, 
Lockhartford, and Cartland Crags ; and one of the two 
at Mousemill is very ancient and curious. Small de- 
tached pieces of jaspar have been found in its bed ; 
sandstone was formerly quarried adjacent to it near 
Mousebank ; and old disused mining-shafts are on the 
banks of its upper reaches. — Ord. Sur., sh. 22, 1866. 

Monswald, a village and a parish of S Dumfriesshire. 
The village stands 2| miles £S£ of Backs station, and 7 
ESE of Dumfries, under which it has a {>ost office. It 
occupies a site once covered with forest, in the eastern 
vicinity of Lochar Moss, and thence derives its name, 
written anciently Mosswald, and signifying ' the forest 
near the moss.' 

The parish is bounded N by Lochmaben, E by Dalton, 
S by Ruth well, SW by Caerlaverock, and W by Torthor- 
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wald. Its utmost lenj;th, from N by W to S by E, is 
4|r miles ; its breadth increases southward from l| to 4J 
miles; and its area is 5891} acres, of which 2i are 
water. Lochar Water for 1} furlong traces all the Caer- 
laverock boundaiy; Wath Bum, coming in near its 
source from the K, traces all the western boundary to 
Lochar Water, and looks mostly like a moss^ grass- 
grown ditch ; and four small burns rise in the interior, 
and run sluggishly to Wath Bum. Springs of pure 
water are numerous and copious ; and one of them, called 
St Peter's Well, near the parish church, is a continuous 
fountain for 100 feet, and, running to the Wath Bum's 
largest tributary, prevents that rivulet from ever freezing 
for a considerable way below their confluence. The 
south-western district, to the extent of nearly 900 acres, 
is part of Locbae Moss, only 80 to 40 feet above sea- 
level ; the central district is variously flat and undulat- 
ing ; and the northern consists of spurs from the broad- 
hised range of Tinwald and Torthorwald, rising so 
gradually as to be arable to the summit, attaining an 
extreme altitude of 816 feet above sea-level, and com- 
manding an extensive and very beautiful view. Grey- 
wacke and greywacke slate are the predominant rocks ; 
blue limestone is found on Bucklerhole Farm ; and fine 
white sand underlies Liochar Moss. The soil of the 
lands adjacent to Lochar Moss is partly reclaimed bog; 
of the low tracts further £ and N is light and sandy ; and 
of the higher grounds is tolerably deep and rich. "Nearly 
three-fourths of the entire area are in tillage ; about 
190 acres are under wood ; and the rest is either pastoral 
or waste. Mouswald Mains or Place, the ruined 
fortalice of the Carrathers family, was the largest of five 
square strongholds, of which lUffles is the most entire. 
Other antiquities are a strong double-ditched camp on 
Burrow Hill ; a watch-tower on Panteth Hill ; 'Tryal 
Caim, 288 feet in circumference, IJ mile N£ of the 
parish church ; and a recumbent eifigy of Sir Simon 
Carr uthers of Mouswald. Bockb all, noticed separately, 
is the only mansion; and Sir A. D. Grierson, Bart., is 
chief proprietor, 4 others holding each an annual value 
of more, and 4 of less, than £500. Mouswald is in the 
presbytery of Lochmaben and the synod of Dumfries ; 
the living is worth £800. The parish church, on a fine 
eminence adjacent to Mouswald village, was built about 
1880, and is a handsome edifice, seen from most parts of 
theparish, and containing 386 sittings. The Free church 
of Kuthwell stands at the southern boundary, 7 furlongs 
SSE of Mouswald village ; and Mouswald public school, 
with accommodation tor 185 children, had (1883) an 
average attendance of 68, and a grant of £67, 5s. 
Valuation (1860) £4741, (1884) £6795, 12s. 4d. Pop. 
(1801) 705, (1881) 786, (1861) 638, (1871) 647, (1881) 
658.— Ord. Sur., sh. 10, 1864. 

How. See Morebattle. 

Hoy. See Dtke and Mot. 

Hoy and Dalarossie (Gael. Jliagh, 'a plain,* and Dal- 
Fheargluiis, * Fergus* dale*), a parish partly in the NE 
of Invemess-shire and partly in the SW of Naimshire. 
It is bounded N by the parish of Croy and Dalcross and 
by Cawdor parish, on the E by the parish of Duthil and 
Bothiemurchus, on the SE by the parishes of Alvie and 
Laggan, S by Lasffan, W by the parish of Boleskine and 
Abertarff, and S W by the parish of Daviot and Dun- 
lichity. Except on the N the boundary is largely 
natural, following, alone the SE, the line of heights 
that form the watershed between the basins of the 
Findhom and Dulnan, thereafter between the basins of 
the Findhom and the Spey, round the head-waters of 
the Findhom on the S, and along the NE between the 
basin of the Findhom and the streams that flow first to 
Loch Kess and afterwards to the river Nairn. At the 
NW comer it crosses this line and takes in part of the 
hollow down which the Dalriach Bum (nver Naim) 
flows. For 2^ miles, from near the source of this burn 
to Cam nan tri-tigheaman, the line coincides with the 
boundary between the counties of Inverness and Naim, 
as it does also for 2f miles SE from the top of Cam an 
t-Seanliathanaich on the NE border, and for 5^ miles 
on the NW side, where it coincides with the boundary 
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of a detached portion of Naimshire. The greatest 
length of the parish, from Cam nan tri-tigheaman on 
the N, south-south-westward to the source of the Find- 
hom, is 264 uiiles ; and the aven^je breadth about 7 
miles, except at the N end where it is more, and at the 
S end where it tapers to a point. The total area is 
112,161*865 acres, of which 685'269 are water; of the 
whole, 106,572*876 acres (of which 635*120 are water) 
are in Invemess-shire, and 5588*499 (of which 50*149 
are water) are in Naimshire. The whole parish may be 
said to consist of two straths, that in the l^W occupied 
by Loch Moy and the streams flowing into it, and the 
much larger one extending south-westward through the 
length of the parish being occupied by the Findhom 
and the streams flowing into it The height above sea- 
level rises from 750 feet at the point where the Findhom 
leaves the parish on the NE to the heights of Beinn 
Bhreac (1675) N of Moy Bum, MeaU Breacribh (1809) 
SE of Moy Bum, Cam nan tri-tigheaman (2018) and 
Cam naSguabaioh (1522) on the N border; Cam an 
t-Seanliathanaich (2056 and 2076) and Cam Glas (2162) 
on the NE border ; Cam nam Bain-tigheama (2040), Cam 
na Larach (1957). Cam Phris Mhoir (2021), Cam Dubh 
aig an Doire (2462), Cam na Luibe Glaise (2326), Cam 
na Guaille (2300), Cam Coire na h-Easgainn (2591), 
Cam na Cuillich (2500), Cam Sgulain (2606), Am Bodach 
(2709), another Cam Sgulain (8015), Cam Ballach 
(8000), and Cam Mair^ (3087), all along the SE and 
latterly among the Monadhliath mountains; Cam 
Odhar na Criche (2670), Fiadh Fardach (2805), Borrach 
Mor (2686), Cam na Saobhaidhe (2658), Meall a 
Phiobaire (2464), Cam Odhar (2618), Cam Ghrio^ir 
(2637), the ridge between this and Cam na Saobhaidh 
(2455), the latter itself (2321), Cam Glac an Eich (2066), 
Beinn Bhreac and the heights to the E of it averag- 
ing about 1800 feet, Cam nan TJisgean (2017), Beinn 
a* Bheurlaich (1575), and Beinn na Buchanich (1812) 
on the W and NW border. Except Beinn Bhreach and 
Meall Breacribh these are all on or close to the border, 
and along the E side of the Findhom, from N to S, 
there are also Cam Mor (1500), Cam Torr Mheadhoin 
(1761), Cam an t-Seanliathanaich (2076), Cam a Choire 
Mhoir(2054),CreaffanTuimBeg(1453),AnSocach(1724), 
Cam Coir Easgrabath (2449), and Calbh Mor (2668)^ 
the last three among the Monadhliath mountains. To 
the W of the Findhom, from S to N, are Cam Coire 
na Creiche (2702), Eiloch Bhan (2538), Cam Leachier 
Dubh (2133), Cam a* Choire Ghalanaich (2240), Beinn 
Bhreac Mhor (2641), Aonach Odhar (2108), Cam an 
Bathaid Dhuibh (2195), another of the several Beinn 
Bhreacs (1969), Cam na Seannachoile (1787), Creag a' 
Bhealaidh (1724), Cam a Bhadain (1833), Cam Moraig 
(1832), Tom na h-Ulaidh (1238),. and Cam an Loin 
(1319), the last two S of Loch Moy. It will thus be 
seen that the greater portion of the parish lies high 
above sea-level, and so the only inhabited portions are 
the small glen in which Loch Moy is, and a narrow 
strip along the banks of the northem portion of the 
course of the Findhom at a height of from 800 to 1200 
feet. Except along those portions, where there are 
patches of alluvium, the sou is a thin clay or moss. 
About 2000 acres are under wood, natural or planted ; in 
the N end and along the banks of the Findnorn, from 
3000 to 4000 acres are arable ; and the rest is pasture or 
waste. On the higher grounds there is good hill 
shooting. The underlyiDg rocks are granite and gneiss. 
The drainage of the parish is effected along its entire 
length, from SW to NE, by the river Findhom, which 
has, following the windings from its source to the point 
where it quits the parish on the E side, a course of 82 
miles. Formed by the union of the river Eskin with 
the Abhainn Cro Chlach, it receives on the E the Elrick 
Bum, the Allt an Duibhidh, the Allt Fionndaimich, 
the Allt a* Mhuilinn Creag Bhreac, the Allta*Mhuilinn, 
the Allt Lathachaidh, the Clune Bum, the Allt na 
Feithe Sheilich, and the Bum of Edinchat ; and on the 
W Allt Creagach, Allt Feitheanach, Allt Odhar Mor, 
Glenmazeran Bnm, Eyllachie Bam, Allt Nicrath, Allt 
na Frithe, and the Funtack Burn. The upper portion 
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of the Talley is known as Strath Dearn, the Gaelic name 
of the riyer being Earn or Eire. It is a narrow strath, 
with the bottom more or less broken and the steep hills 
grassy rather than heathy. Alone the upper ten miles, 
except the smnmer shielings, hardly a dwelling is to be 
seen; afterwards there are alluvial banks and well- 
marked river terraces, and further N, just where the 
river quits the paridi, is the commencement of the wild 
gorge of Streens, where the narrow strip of ground along 
the edge of the river is completely overshadowed either 
by hills or in some places by granite precipices. 
Kyllachie is associated with the name of Sir James 
M^kintosh, whose patrimony this estate was, and 
where (though he was bom in the parish of Bores) he 
spent many of his earlier years. 

The north-western part of the parish is occupied by 
the fflen of Moy, the drainage of which is carried off by 
the Funtack Bum, which has a course of about 2} miles 
from Loch Moy to the Findhom. It receives from the 
NE the small Bum of Tullochlary, and from the SW 
Allt a Chail. Loch Moy, the omy considerable sheet 
of water in the pariah — ^the smaller Lochan a Chaoroinn 
on the Dalriach Bum, farther to the NW, and some 
other still smaller lakelets being hardly worth mention- 
ing—is H mile long and 8i furlongs wide at the 
broadest part. The surface is about 893 feet above sea- 
level, ana ihe area is about 200 acres ; but ooerations 
are now (1884) being carried out which will nave the 
effect of roducing the level of the water some 4 or 6 feet. 
For this purpose a new channel, 25 feet wide at bottom, 
and with a fall of 1 in 2000, is to be made nearly in the 
line of the old channel of the Funtack for about H 
mile. The water area will be lessened to a very small 
extent, but the lowering of the surface will greatly im- 
prove the drainura of Moy Hall, and of from 200 to 800 
acres of damp sou on the home farm of Mov. The loch 
is surrounded by woods, and the reclaimed margins are 
to be planted. On a small wooded island, of some 5 or 
6 acres in extent, the roins of a castle, long inhabited 
by the chiefs of Mackintosh, are still to be seen. A 
paved road, with buildings on each side, seems also 
to have extended along the island. It was first occupied 
in 1887, and is said to have had in 1422 a garrison of 
400 men. The castle was inhabited down to 1665. In 
1762 two ovens were discovered, each cabbie of bakins 
150 lbs. of meal. Connected with the chief who erectea 
this island fortress, it is told that at the house-warming 
he incautioudy, before a wandering haiper, expressed 
his pleasure at being for the first time able to retiro to 
rest free from fear of Allan Macrory, fourth chief of 
Clajiranald of Moidart The story was carried by the 
liarper to Allan, who at once summoned his vassals, and 
rested neither day nor night, till, arrived at Loch Moy, 
he crossed at nigot to the island in currachs, and having 
stormed the castle, carried Mackintosh a prisoner to 
Gastle-Tirrim, where he kept him for a year and a day, 
at the end of which perioa he dismissed him with the 
advice, 'never to be free from the fear of Macdonald.' 
The outlet of the loch is associated with a dan disaster 
that seems to have occurred between 1410 and 1420. 
During a feud between the Cumyns and the Mack- 
intoshes, the latter were all driven to take refuee on the 
huge island in Loch Moy, and their foes, thinking this 
a capital opportunity to put an end to the whole oftheir 
trouolesome neighbours, determined to dam up the 
waters of the loch so as to drown them alL One of the 
Mackintoshes, however, proved equal to the occasion, 
for having procured a raft, * and suppljring himself with 
twine, he descended in the dead of ni^ht to the dam. 
Tfais was lined towards the water with boards, through 
which the adventurer bored a number of holes with an 
auger, and in each hole he put a plug with a strinff 
attached.' When everything was ready he pulled all 
the strings at once, and the water rushed out with such 
force as to carry away the embankment and the whole 
of the Cumyns who wero encamped behind it. Such 
at least is the tradition of the district, and the writer 
in the New Statistical Aeeotmt adds as an additional, 
bat somewhat illogical, reason for accepting it, 'the 
78 
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nature of the place where the dam was erected— ^it being 
a narrow gorge easily admitting of such a constraction/ 
At an excursion of the Invemess Field Club to the 
district in 1881, it was stated that some of the hero's 
descendants wero still tenants on the Mackintodi estates 
at Dalcross, and were locally known as 'Torrie,' the 
word tora being the Gaelic for auger. In the centre of 
the island there is now a granite obelisk, 70 feet high, 
erected in 1824 in honour of Sir iSneas Maddntosh, 
Bart, the twenty -third chief, who died in 1820. About 
200 vards SE of the main island is the small Eilan nan 
Clach, formed of boulders, and only about 12 yards 
across and 8 feet above the present level of the water. 
It was used as a prison, the captive being chained to a 
stone in the centre. A gallows stood on it till about 
the end of the last century, and the prisoners were 
either set free or executed within twenty-four hours. 
Both islands figure in Morritt's ballad of The Curse of 
Moy, and are associated with many of the other tradi- 
tions of the district. The loch receives at the W end 
Moy Bum, with two smaller streams, and the surplus 
water is carried off to the Findhom by the Funtack 
Bum. The fishing is fair, but the trout are small. At 
the NW comer is Moy Hall, the seat of Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh. It was formerly a plain building, used as 
a jointure house, but large additions and alterations 
were made a few years ago at a cost of £14,000. The 
entrance-hall has been designed in imitation of that at 
the old castle of Dalcross ; and in the library are a 
sword, said to have been presented by Pope Leo X. to 
James Y., and by him given to the then chief of 
Mackintodi ; the sword wom by Dundee at Eillie- 
crankie ; a sword that formerlv belonged to (Tharles L ; 
and a gold watch that belonged to Mary Queen of Scots. 
A mile and a half W of the loch is the pass known as 
Stairsneach-nan-Ghiel, or the 'threshold of the High- 
landers,' across which is the principal passage fS)m 
Badenoch and Strathspey to the low country about 
Invemess and Naim, just as the Streens led to that 
about Forres and Elgin. Once through this, the 
clansmen returning from a foray in the Maich' con- 
sidered themselves safe, and the cnief of Mackintosh is 
said to have exacted from the neighbouring clans a tax 
called ' the coUop or steak of the booty,' for permitting 
their quiet passage with their plunder. The hollow of 
Ciste Creag-nan-eoin, near by, is said to have been some- 
times useaas a place of concealment for the women and 
children in times of danger. The whole pass, of which 
Stairsneach -nan-Gael is onlv the narrowest part, is 
known as Creac-nan-eoin, and was in 1746 the scene of 
the inddent known as the 'Rout of Moy.' Prince 
Charles Edward Stewart, on his mareh northward, had 
on 16 Feb. advanced in front of his troops with only a 
small escort, in order to pass the night at Moy Hall, 
where he was received. by Lady Mackintosh — sometimes 
called 'Colonel Anne,' on account of the spirit wit^ 
which, in defiance of her husband, who remamed loyal 
to the House of Hanover, or perhaps in obedience to his 
secret wishes, she nosed the clan for the Jacobite cause. 
Lord Loudoun, who was in command of the garrison at 
Invemess, having received intelligence of the visit, 
started with a force of 1500 men, with high hopes of 
effecting the important capture of the Prince. Word of 
the movement was brought by a boy in breathless haste 
from Invemess, and the lady and one of her trusted 
followers, Donald Eraser of Moybeg, proved equal to 
the occasion. Eraser and four men were sent to take 
up their position in the darkness at Creag-nan-eoin. 
After placing his men some distance apart, Donald 
waited the arrival of the royal troops, and on hearing 
them coming up, gave the commana in loud tones for 
'the Mackintoshes, Macgillivravs, and Macbeans, to 
form in the centre, the Macdonalds on the right, and the 
Erasers on the left,' while at the same time all the party 
fired off their muskets. The flashes coming from 
different points, Loudoun fanded that he was comronted 
by awholedivision of the highland army, and a man beinff 
killed by one of the random shots, a panic set in, ana 
the royalists fled in headlong haste to Invemess, and 
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hardly baited till they had crossed Eessock Ferry info 
Boss-shire. Lady Drummuir, in whose honse both 
Charles Edward and the Duke of Cumberland lived in 
Inverness, was the mother of ' Colonel Anne.' Eraser's 
descendants remained on the estate till 1840. About 
i mile NW of the scene of the ' Rout ' is a small cairn 
called Uaigh-an-duine-bhdo, or ' the living man's grave/ 
on account of a vassal of the Laird of Dunmaglass 
having been here buried alive as a punishment for 
peijury. In a dispute as to marches he had gone to a 
certain spot and sworn by the head under his bonnet, 
that the earth under his feet belonged to the Laird of 
Dunmaglass, but on examination it was found that there 
was a cock's head concealed in his bonnet, and that his 
brogues contained earth, and so he paid the penalty of 
his falsehood. To the N£ of the loch, near the source of 
the Bum of Tullochlary, is the traditional scene of the 
slaughter of the last wolf of Strath Deani, the storv of 
whicn — except for the Scotch dialect — ^is well told in 
Chap. ilL of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's AcoowU of 
the urefU Floods of 1829 in the Province qf Moray ^ where 
there is also an interesting account of the ravages of the 
Findhom and the other streams in the parish during 
this great flood. During the clan perioa Mov was, as 
may be inferred from what has been already said, wholly 
in the possession of the Mackintoshes. A main road 
from Inverness by Daviot enters the parish on the NW 
by the hollows of Craggie Bum and Moy Bum, and 
skirting Loch Moy turns up the side of the Findhom 
for 8 miles, till, at the Free church above Tomatin 
House, it crosses the river by a bridge erected at a cost 
of £2600, to replace one swept awav by the flood of 
1829, and strikes south-eastward through Duthil to 
Carrbridce, and so to the highland road through Strath- 
spey. Snould a bill, promoted by the Uifhland Bail- 
way Company this year (1884), obtain tne assent of 
Parliament, a loop branch of their system will be formed 
from Aviemore to Inverness, following very closely the 
line of this road. From the mouth of Glen Moy down- 
ward, and from Findhom Bridge upward to Dalvecr 
8 miles from the source of the river, there are good 
district roads, and from the £ end of Loch Moy the old 
military road formed by General Wade strack west- 
ward by Creag-nan-eoin and on to Invemess. There 
is a Kirkton at Moy and a hamlet at Fseebitrn, 
between Moy and Findhom Bridge. At the latter 
place great cattle and sheep fairs are held. Mansions 
and shooting-lodges are M!oy Hall, Tomatin House, 
Kyllachie Lodge, Dalmigavie Lodge, and Glenmazeran 
Lodge. 

The parish is in the presb}rtery of Invemess and the 
synod of Moravy and the living is worth £383 a year. 
A church of ' Dalfergussyn in Stratheme ' is mentioned 
in the Chartulary of Moray between 1224 and 1242, 
and again subsequently as Tallaracie, and the name is 
possibly taken from Fergus, bishop and confessor, 
whose missionaiy labours extended as far N as Caith- 
ness, and to whom the church had been dedicated. 
The church of Moy is mentioned in 1222. Moy was 
divided between Dvke and Dalarossie in 1618. The 
church was induaed in the parish now described, 
and stands on the S bank of Locn Moy. It was built in 
1765 and repaired in 1829. The church of Dalarossie 
proper is 7 miles distant on the bank of the Findhom, 
ana was built in 1790. Each contains about 450 sittings, 
and is surrounded by a churchyard. There is a Free 
church midway between, at Findhom Brid^. The public 
schools of Dalarossie and Baibeg, with respective 
accommodation for 50 and 90 children, had (1883) an 
average attendance of 17 and 45, and grants of £28, 
9s. 6(1. and £40, ISs. 6d. Three proprietors hold each 
an annual value of £500 or upwards, and 8 hold each 
between £500 and £100. Valuation (1865) £5983, 
(1882) £8494. Pop. (1755) 1693, (1821) 1334, (1831) 
1098, (1861) 1026, (1871) 1005, (1881) 822, of whom 
411 were males, and 634 Gaelic-speaking, while 80S 
were in Invemess-shire and the rest in Kaimshire. — 
Ord, Sur,, shs. 84, 74, 73, 1876-77-78. 

Mdy, Broom of, a village in Dyke and Moy parish, 
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Elginshire, near the left bank of the Findhom, 1^ mile 
Wl)yN of Forres. 

Moydart^ a district in the south-western extremity of 
the mainland of Invemess-shire, and a sea-loch on the 
boundary between Invemess-shire and Argyllshire. 
The district is bounded on the N and K£ by Arasaig ; on 
the S£ and S, by Loch Shiel, the river Shiel, and Iioch 
Movdart, which divide it from Argyllshire ; and on the 
W bv the Atlantic Ocean. Its greatest length, from E 
to W, is 18 miles ; and its mean breadth is 7 miles. 
Its coast is deeply indented by Lochs Na-Nusgh, 
Aylort, and Moydart; and its interior, though 
thoroughly Highland, possesses little interest The 
principal objects challenging attention are the mansion 
of Kinloch Moydart, a Boman Catholic chapel, the 
ruined Castle-Tirrim, and some woods along Loch Shiel 
and portions of the coast The district forms part of 
the enormous parish of Ardnamurchan. Loch Moydart, 
opening due SE of £igg island at a distance of 9 miles, 
penetrates 5 miles east-south-eastward ; is spUt over two- 
thirds of its length by Shona island ; lies mostly among 
low heathy hiUs ; and, except for having on its shores 
Kinloch Moydart House, Castle-Timm, and some 
patches of wood, wears a bare and forbidding aspect 
The section of it S of Shona idand is the main 
channel, and has, in its mouth, two wooded islets. 

Moy Lodgo, a pretly shooting-box in Laggan parish, 
Invemess-shire, on the rk;ht Dank of the Spean, If 
mile below its exit from Loeh Laggan, and 38} miles 
SW of Kingussie. On the Abdvssikis property, it 
was tenanted by Mr B. Ansdell, B.A., in Sept 1873, 
when the Queen drove past it on her way to Inverlochy. 
—Ord Sur., sh. 63, 1873. 

Koyiiess, a village in Auldkabn parish, Nairnshire, 
5 miles £S£ of Nalm. 

HnaBdale, a village, with an inn and a post office, in 
Killean and Kilchenzie parish, Kintyre, Argyllshire, 4 
miles S by W of Tavinloan. 

Mnohalxn. See Mvckaibk. 

Mnchalla, a village in Fetteresso parish, Kincardine- 
shire, with a station on the North-Eastem section of 
the Caledonian railway, 5 miles NNE of Stonehaven, 
under which it has a telegraph and post office. 
Muchalls Episcopal church, St Teman's, was built 
in 1831, and enlarged in 1865 and 1870. Four 
predecessors— the oldest dating from 1624— stood 1 mile 
to the S. Muchalls Castle, on a rising-ground, is a 
venerable edifice ; and was long the seat of the baronet 
family of Bumett of Leys.— Od Sur,, sh. 67, 1871. 

Mnok, an Argyllshire island in the parish of Small 
Isles and the district of Mull, 8 miles NNW of the 
nearest point of the mainland, and 2$ SSW of Eigg. 
Its length, from ENE to WSW, is 2i miles ; its muu- 
mum breadth is 2 miles; and its area is 1586 acres. 
The surface is undulating throughout, and only one 
solitary decided hill, near the W end, shoots up 
from the general level, attaining the height of 600 
feet. The shores are in general low and rocky, but 
at the W end they rise into cliffs of 50 or 60 feet 
in height There are several more or less convenient 
landing-places for fishing-boats, and two small piers, 
but there is no safe harbour. The body of the 
island is trap of the predominant varieties of baaalt 
and fine greenstone, but at the bav of Camusmore the 
protrusion of beds of sandstone and limestone indicates 
the presence of a lower stratum of secondary rocks. The 
soil of Muck is fertile when under tillage, and bears a 
rich crop of grass. The supply of spring-water is 
ample. But tne chief natural want of the isluid is 
fuel, peat having to be procured with labour and expense 
from the neighbouring islands or the mainlancL The 
main industry of the inhabitants is fishing. 

Muck was for a long period the property of the Abbey 
of lona, and its present name is said to be a corroption 
of Monk-island. Its Gaelic form is Eilean-nan-Muchd, 
signifying the 'island of the swine,' and this has been 
given by Buchanan in the literal translation 'insula 
porcomm.' An islet called Horse island lies on the K 
side of Muck, separated from it only by a foul rocky 
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naizow chaimel, wMcb is left dry at low water in neap 
tides. Pop. of Mnck (1881) 155, (1861) 68, (1871) 53, 
(1881) 51, of whom 22 were females, and 41 Gaelic- 
speaking. 

Hiudadni, a quoad sacra parish in Lorn district, 
▲ri^llshire, forming the southern portion of the auoad 
dvUia parish of Au)chattan and Muckaim, and con- 
taining Tatnuilt station on the Callander and Oban 
railvraiY (1880), 15^ miles £ by K of Oban and 71f 
WKW of Stirling. It is bounded £ by Glenorchv and 
Innishail, 8£ by Eilchrenan, SW and W by Kilmore 
and Kilbride, and N by the lower waters of Loch Etiys, 
dividing it from Ardchattan. Its utmost length, from 
N to 8, is 6g miles ; its utmost breadth, from £ to W, 
is likewise 6g miles ; and its area is 21,025^ acres, of 
which 106 are foreshore and 175^ water. Loch Naiit 
(7i X 2} furl. ; 605 feet) lies on the Eilchrenan boundary, 
and sends off a stream 5^ miles northward to Loch 
£tiTe ; the reedy Black Lochs (1| mile by 87 yards to 
H furl. ; 95 feet) send off Lusragan Bum 8^ miles 
northward alon^ the Kilmore boundary ; and the upper 
6 miles of the river Lomak belong to Muckaim. The 
surface is everywhere hilly, but nowhere mountainous, 
chief elevations from N to S being Draim Mor (458 
fbet), Deadh Choimhead (1255), and Beinn Ghlas (1691). 
The coast, 8| miles in extent, is low, but in places 
rocky, much indented with ba^ and headlands. (3opses 
of oak and birch and moontun ash clothe much of the 
northern portion of the parish, whose arable area is 
small compared with the pastoraL There are sites of 
three pre-Keformation chapels, a standing-stone, and 
remains of several stone circles. Annexed to Ard- 
chattan in 1687, Muckaim was constituted a quoad 
sacra parish by the ecclesiastical authorities in 1829, 
and reconstituted by the court of teinds in 1846. It is 
in the presbytery of Lom and the synod of Aivyll ; the 
living IS worth £140. The parish church, at Tavnuilt, 
was built in 1829, and contains 850 sittines. There is 
also a Free church ; and two new public scnools, Acha- 
leven and Tavnuilt, with respective accommodation for 
50 and 184 children, had (1888) an average attendance 
of 28 and 50, and grants of £40, 198. and £45, 15s. 
Fop. (1801) 898, (1841) 812, (1871) 620, (1881) 615 ; of 
registration district (1871) 786, (1881) 831,* of whom 
696 were Gaelic-speaking.— -Or(2. Sux.^ sh. 45, 1876. 

Knekaraoh. Siee Muck&ach. 

MndnniA. See Fobtsviot. 

Haokhart, a parish in the Ochil district of S£ Perth- 
shire, containing Pool village, 8^ miles NE of Dollar. 
In outline resembling a mde trianele with eastward 
apex, it is bounded K W and N by Glendevon, N£ and 
S£ by Fossoway, which is partly in Kinross-shire, and 
SW and W by Dollar in Clackmannanshire. Its utmost 
length, from £ to W, is 8} miles ; its utmost breadth 
is ^ miles ; and its area is 4960} acres, of which 88 are 
water. Along or near to all the Fossoway boundary, 
the ' crystal Devgn ' winds 88 miles east-south-eastward 
and west-south-westward, though the point where it 
first touches and that where it <|uits the parish are only 
4^ miles distant as the crow flies. During this course 
it exhibits the finest of its famous scenery, described 
in our articles, Cbook of Dsyon, Dbvil'b Mill, 
Bumbling Bbidge, and Oaldbon Link. The surface 
sinks in the extreme SW to 95 feet above sea-level, 
thence rising northward to 654 feet at Law Hill, 1442 
at Seamab Hill, and 1500 at Gommonedge HilL The 
hills have fine outlines, verdant slopes, and benty or 
heathy shoulders and summits ; and Seamab, an east- 
ward spur of the Ochils, teminates in a conical summit. 
The rocks of the hills, and throughout great part of the 
area, are mainly eraptive ; but those near the Devon 
are carboniferous, and comprise workable strata of sand- 
atone, limestone, ironstone, and cooL The soil in the 
upper districts is light and gravelly, more or less mossy ; 
in portions of the middle districts is clayey ; and in the 
lower grounds, particularly near Dollar, though sandy, 

* An vpipKtvot incremM. due to the annezstion In 1872 of the 
BuKAWB section of Glenorcfay and InniBhall parish, between Lochs 
£tive and Awe, to Mackairn registration district. 
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produces very good oats and barley. Nearly two-thirds 
of the entire area are in tillage ; about 290 acres are 
under wood ; and the rest of the land is either pastoral 
or waste. A frasment remains of Gastleton House, 
built in 1820 by William Lambert, Archbishop of St 
Andrews ; and stone coffins have been found from time 
to time. The Rev. Adam Gib (1714-88), a leader of the 
Antibuighers, tiiis a native ; and Ebenezer Henderson, 
LL.D. (1809-79), author of Annals of Ihvrfermline, died 
at Astral Villa. Blairhill, on the Devon*s right bank, 
4 miles £N£ of Dollar, is the seat of James Richard 
Haig; Esq., F.S.A. (b. 1881 ; sue 1865), who holds 
2597 acres in Perth and Kinross shires, valued at 
£8686 per annum. The rest of the property is 
mostly divided among four. Giving off a {portion to 
Blaiiingone quoad sacra parish, Muckhart is in the 
presbytery of Kinross and the synod of Fife ; the living 
IS worth £202. The parish church is a commodious 
edifice of 1838. There is also a U. P. church ; and a pub- 
lic school, with accommodation for 118 children, had 
(1888) an average attendance of 67, and a grant of £60, 
88. Valuation (1860) £5211, (1884) £5918, 15&. 4d. 
Pop. (1801) 588, (1841) 706, (1861) 615, (1871) 612, 
(1881) 601, of whom 593 were in the ecclesiastical parish. 
— Ord. Sur., shs. 89, 40, 1869-67. 

MnoUe or Heikle Looh, a lake in Slains parish, 
Aberdeenshire, li mile WNW of the coast near Slains 
Old Castle, and 4i miles £ by N of Ellon. Lying 
134 feet above sea-level, it has an utmost length 
and breadth of 4 and 2) furlongs; was fonnerly 
of much greater extent tjban now ; is overhung, to 
the N, by Bound Top (216 feet) ; has a mean depth 
of 20 feet, and a maximum depth of 52 ; and sends 
off a streamlet to the river Ythan. — OrcL Sur., sh. 87, 
1876. 

Hockle Bun, a stream of Nairn and Elgin shires, 
rising at an altitude of 1190 feet above sea-level, and 
winding 19} miles north-north-eastward, through or 
^one the borders of Ardclach, Auldearn, and Dyke 
pariSies, till it falU into Findhobn Bay.—Ore^. Sur., 
shs. 84, 94, 1876-78. 

Mudkle Roe. See Mbikle Roe. 

Muok, Looh. See Dalmellington. 

Hnckraeh House, a mansion in the Inverness-shire 

g>rtion of Cromdale parish, on the left bank of the 
ulnain, 4 miles SW of Grantown. It is the seat of 
John Dick Peddie, Esq., A.R.A. (b. 1824), Liberal 
M.P. for the Kilmarnock burghs since 1880. Muckrach 
Gaatle, buUt in 1598 by the second son of John Grant 
of Freuchie, was the first possession of the Grants of 
Rothiemurchns, and is now a roofless ruin, itself some- 
what picturesque, and beautifully situated— Ori. Sur,, 
sh. 74, 1877. 

Kncrou. See St Akdbbws. 

Mndale, a rivulet of the SW of Farr parish, Suther- 
land. Issuing from Loch na Meide (3^ miles x 70 yards 
to 5^ furl. ; 490 feet above sea-level) at the meeting- 
point with Tongue and Durness parishes, it winds 7| 
miles east-south-eastward till it falls into the head of 
Loch Navsb (247 feet) near Altnaharrow inn. It affords 
good trout and salmon fishing, the trout running up to 
21b8.— OrA Sur., sh. 108, 1880. 

Kngdook, an ancient barony in Strathblane and New 
Kilpatrick parishes, Stirlingshire. From Maldwin, Earl 
of Lennox, it was acquired m the first half of the 18th 
century by David de Graham, ancestor of the noble 
family of Montrose ; and it became, in 1646, the seat of 
their principal residence — Mugdock Castle, at the SW 
corner of Mugdock Loch (2x1^ fnrL), 2^ miles N by 
W of Milngavie. A massive quadrancrular tower, of 
unknown antiquity, this was so defended oy a deep broad 
fosse, drawn around it from the lake, as to be inaccess- 
ible to any force that could be brought against it in the 
old times of rude warfare ; was one of the scenes of the 
bacchanalian orgies of the Earl of Middletcn and his 
associates, when employed in subverting the popular 
liberties under Charles 11. ; is now, and has long been, 
a ruin ; and, together with its lake, figures finely amid 
the pleasant surrounding scenery. Mugdock Reservoir 
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(5i X 8 fnrl.)i the great store-place of the Glaaaow water- 
works from Loch Katrine, lies { mile N of Milngavie, 
at an edtitude of 811 feet above sea-level. See Glaaoow, 
p. 165 ; and Dr William Fraser, The Lennox (2 vola., 
Edinb. 1874), 

Hugdnmi, an estate in Newbur^h and Abernethj 
parishes, NW Fife, comprising Mugo^m island in the 
Tay and lands on the S side of the river, all contiguous 
to the Perthshire boundary. Mugdrum island measures 
74 furlongs in length, IJ furlong in extreme breadth, 
and about 82 acres in area ; and is mostly under culti- 
vation. Mugdrum House, opposite the middle of the 
island, immediately W of Wewbui]gh town, is a plain 
massive edifice of 1786, with extensive and finely-wooded 

Sounds. Its owner, Edmund de Haya Paterson-Balfour- 
av, Esq. (b. 1849 ; sue. 1868), holds 2917 acres in Fife 
and Perthshire, valued at £7872 per annum. Mug- 
drum Cross, within the grounds, comprises a large 
oblong stone base, and a square stone pillar ; displays, 
on its eastern face, in four compartments, very curious 
ancient sculptures ; and is believed to have originally 
had arms, making it literally a cross. — Ord, Sur,, sn. 
48, 1868. 

Muiok, a stream of Glenmuick parish, SW Aberdeen- 
shire. Rising on Cairn Taggart, at an altitude of 8150 
feet, near the Forfarshire border, it first dashes Ig mile 
east-south-eastward to wild and picturesque Dhu Loch 
(54 X li furl. ; 2091 feet), thence hurries 2 miles east-by- 
southward to dark Loch Muick (24 miles x 4 mile ; 1810 
feet), and thence runs 9§ miles north-north-eastward, 
till, 4 tnile above Ballater Bridge and at 665 feet of 
altitude, it falls into the Dee. Midway it forms a fine 
waterfall, 86 feet high, the Linn of Muick ; and every- 
where it is very impetuous, no fewer than eight wooden 
bridges having been swept away at Birkhall during 
1848-80. Alt-na-Giuthasaoh, the royal shooting- 
lodge, stands near the foot of Loch Mmck, on whoae 
waters the Queen and Prince Albert were first rowed 30 
Aug. 1849. ' The scenery,' she wrote then, ' is beautiful, 
so wild and grand — ^real severe Highland scenery, with 
trees in the hollow ; * and again, under date 7 Oct 1863, 
* Loch Muick looked beautiful in the setting sun as we 
came down, and reminded me of many former happy 
days I spent there.' The lake affords capital trout- 
fishing, and the stream contains both salmon and 
smallish trout— Ord Sur., sh. 65, 1870. 

Kaiok, Argyllshire. See Muck. 

Miiir, Hniralehoaae, or Hulrton, a village in St 
Kinians parish, Stirlingshire, J mile SSE of Bannock- 
bum, 

MiiiraTonfllde (popularly Morarmde), a parish of SE 
Stirlingshire, traversed by the Slamannan and the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow sections of the North British 
railway, with the stations of Manuel, Causewayend, 
Bowhouse, Blackstone, and Avonbridge. It also con- 
tains Almond Iron-works, Blackbraes, Maddiston, and 
Standri^ yillage% with parts of Linlithgow Bridge, 
Bumforaj and Avonbridge. It was ancientiy part 
of Falkirk parish, and does not appear on record as a 
separate parish till the year 1606. It is bounded S by 
Slamannan, NW hy Falkirk and Polmont, and on all 
other sides by linlith^wshire, viz., N by Borrowstoun- 
ness, and SE by Lmlithgow and Torphichen. Its 
utmost length, from ENE to WSW, is 6} miles ; its 
utmost breadth is 3 miles ; and its area is 801^ acres, 
of which 51} are water. The river Ayen, from which 
Muiravonside derives its name, winds 94 miles north- 
eastward and west-by-northward along all the Linlith- 
gowshire border, though the point where it first touches 
and that where it quits the parish are barely 5 miles 
distant. Over most of its course it is curtained with 
wood, or flanked with the sides of a romantic dell, or 
otherwise picturesque. The Hollock, Manuel, Sandy- 
ford, and other bums, rise in the interior and run to 
the Aven, but are all short and small. Sinking in the 
extreme N to less than 200 feet above sea-level, the sur- 
face thence rises south-westward to 498 feet at Whiterig, 
524 near Glenend, 547 near Candie House, 641 at Green- 
craig, and 546 near Blackhillend. Thus the extreme W 
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of the parish is part of the moorish ph&teau which flanks 
the S Side of the great dingle traveraed by the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, whilst the rest of it all declines in ever- 
varying ridges toward the dell of the Aven and the 
Carse of Forth. The higher grounds have rarely an 
elevation of mora than 200 feet above the hollows at 
their base ; yet they command a gorgeous prospect of 
the basin of the Forth, from Stirling to the Lothians, 
and from the flanks of the Carse to the Ochil HUIsl 
The rocks are partiy eruptive, partly carboniferous. A 
fine-grained blue trap has been largely quarried, as also 
has sandstone of very close grain, with a fracture re- 
sembling that of marble, and with capacity of retaining 
sculpture uninjured through centuries. Coal, which 
was formerly worked on only a limited scale, is now 
mined very extensively ; and ironstone, yielding metal 
of the finest quality, but containing a large percentage 
of refuse, is worked by the Carron Company. The soil 
of the western district is partly spongy, and nearly all 
cold and wet; of the eastern district is li^ht and 
gravelly, encumbered with many stones ; and in parts 
of the interior is clayey. Much that was formerly moor 
and moss has nearly au been brought under the plough ; 
and a fair proportion of the entire area is occupied by 

Elantation, so disposed as to embellish tracts naturally 
leak and dismal. Manttxl Priory is noticed separately ; 
and other antiquities are a series of fortified eminences 
extending from Harlelar to Sight Hill, with ruins of a 
pre-Beformation chapel at Ballenbriech. Muiravon- 
side House, on the left bank of the Aven, 84 miles 
SW of Linlithgow, is the seat of Andrew Stirling, 
Esq. (b. 1820; sue. 1867), who owns 688 acres in 
the shire, valued at £688 per annum. Mr Forbes of 
Callendar is chief proprietor; and 5 in all hold each 
an annual value of £500 and upwards, 17 of between 
£100 and £500, 6 of from £50 to £100, and 13 of from 
£20 to £50. Muiravonside is in the presbytery of 
Linlithgow and the synod of Lothian and Tweeddals ; 
the living is worth £381. The parish church, 3 miles 
W by S of Linlithgow, was built about 1808, and con- 
tains 600 sittings. Three public schools — Blackbraes, 
Drambowie, and Muiravonside — ^with respective accom- 
modation for 182, 150, and 175 children, had (1888) an 
average attendance of 184, 80, and 117, and grants of 
£117, 5s., £69, 4s., and £113, 6s. 6d. Valuation (1860) 
£12,773, (1884) £21,584, lis. 4d. Pop. (1801) 1070, 
(1881) 1540, (1841) 2238, (1861) 2660, (1871) 2658, 
(1881) 2718.— On«. Sur., sh. 31, 1867. 

Mubbum, a mansion in Glassford pariah, Lanark- 
shire, on the left side of Avon Water, 24 mUes N£ of 
Stratiiaven. Its owner, John Patrick Alston, Esq. 
(b. 1816), holds 666 acres in the shire, yalued at £1387 
per annum. — Ord, Sur., sh. 24, 1865. 

Mnirdnim, a village in Panbride parish, Forfarshire, 
5} miles SW of Arbroath, and 24 N of Camouatie, under 
whidi it has a post office. 

Mulre Loch. See Maby's Loch. 

Mulrend, a ooUier village in Dalgety parish, Fife, 5 
furlongs S of Cross^tes. 

Mnfieak, a mansion in Turriff parish, Aberdeenshire, 
on the right bank of the Deveron, 2 miles W by S of 
Turriff town. Its owner, Henry Alexander Farquhar- 
Spottiswood, Esq. (b. 1859 ; sue. 1873), holds 1491 acres 
in the shire, yalued at £1397 per annum. — Ord. jSW., 
sh. 86, 1876. 

MnkflaU^ a mansion in Dirleton pariah, Haddington- 
shire, 34 miles NNW of Drem Junction. 

Muirfoot Hilla. See Mookfoot. 

Mnirhead or West Benhar, a village in Shotts parish, 
Lanarkshire, 3| miles W by S of Whitburn. Pop. (1871) 
868, (1881) 1412. 

Knirhead, a village in Cadder parish, Lanarkshire, 
4 mile SSW of Chryston, and 64 mUes ENE of 
Glasgow. 

Mnirhead, a villa^ in Old Monkland parish, Lanark- 
shire, close to Baillieston station. 

Mnirhead, a village in Both well parish, Lanarkshire, 

sarBellshilL 

Mnirhead, a village on the S W border of Kettle parish, 
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Fife, adjacent to the North British railway, 2f miles 
SSW of Kettle village. 

Hnlrhead of lAB, a village in liff and Benvie paiUh, 
Forfarshire, near the Perthshire boundary, 4f miles 
KW of Dundee. 

MnizfaoiiM, a village ili Dairy parish, Ayrshire, 2i 
miles N£ of Dairy village. 

Hnlrhonse, a mansion in Cramond parish, Edinburgh- 
shire, on the shore of the Firth of Forth, 1^ mile KN£ 
of Davidson's Mains and 4^ miles WNW of Edinburgh. 
Only two round towers remain of a previous mansion 
(ohrea 1670) ; and the present house is a picturesque 
Tudor edifice of about 1830, with a square battlemented 
tower and beautiftd well-wooded grounds. Its drawinff- 
room is adorned with several frescoes by Zephanian 
BelL Purchased by his ancestor in 1776, the estate 
belongs now to Thomas Davidson, Esq., F.B.S., F.L.S., 
F.G.S. (b. 1817 ; sue. 1865), who holds 412 acres in the 
shire, valued at £1216 per annum. — Ord. Sur,, sh. S2, 
1857. See John SmalTs CcuUea and Mamunu of the 
ZoOUcms (Edinb. 1883). 

Mnlrlurase, Forfiurshire. See Mubrobs. 

Hnlzhouses, a vilhun in Carriden parish, Linlithgow- 
shire, 21 miles S£ of Borrowstounness. 

Huirhoiuwtoii. See Mu&isston. 

Hnirldrk, a town and a parish in the NE of Kyle 
district, Ayrshire. The town, lying near the right 
bank of the Ayr, 720 feet above sea-level, has a station, 
the junction of the Douglasdale branch of the CSaledonian 
with the Muirkirk branch of the Glasgow and South- 
western railway, 10} miles £NE of Auchinleck, 25| £ by 
K of AvT, 57S SS£ of Glasgow (only SO by road), and 49{ 
SW of Edinburffh. With environs bleaker perhaps than 
those of any other town in Scotland, Leadhuls and Wan- 
lockhead alone excepted, it is the seat of an extensive 
iron manufacture, and was brought into existence 
through the discovery and smelting of iron ore (1787). 
A small predecessor or nucleus existed previously under 
the name of Garan ; and the transmutation of this into 
the town of Muirkirk is noticed as follows in the Old 
Statistical Aecount : — ' The onlv village, or rather 
daehan, as they are commonly called, that deserves the 
name, lies at a small distance from the church, by the 
side of the high road, on a rising ground called Ciaran- 
hill, which therefore gives name to the range of houses 
that occupy it They have increased greatly in number 
since the commencement of the works ; and new houses 
and streets have risen around them. Muiy houses 
besides, some of them of a very neat structure, have 
been built at the works themselves; and others are 
daily appearing that will, in a short time, greatly exceed 
in number and elegance those of the old villaffe, formed|y, 
indeed, the only one that the parish could boast' The 
place has undergone great fluctuations of prosperity ; 
out, durin^^ the last half century, and especially since 
the formation of the railway, it has been very flourishing, 
insomuch as to rank amonffthe great seats of the iron 
manufacture in Scotland. The works of the Ifglinton 
Iron Company have S blast furnaces, 10 puddling fur- 
naces, and 2 rolling miUs, for the manuiacture of pig 
and malleable iron ; and coal-mining and lime-buming 
are actively carried on. New works for collecting 
ammonia as a by-product at the furnaces were erected 
at a laige outlay in 1888. Muirkirk has a post office 
with money order, savings' bank, and telegraph de- 
partments, a branch of the Clydesdale Bank, 2 notels, 
a gas company, a good library, hiring fairs on the 
Tuesday after 18 Feb. and the Thursday after 18 Dec., 
and a cattle and sheep fair on the second Friday in 
June. The parish church, built in 1812, and renovated 
in 1888 at a cost of £1700, contains 800 sittings. 
Other places of worship are a Free church bmlt 
soon after the Disruption, a U.P. church (1828; 880 
sittings), and St Thomas' Roman Catholic church 
(1856 ; 250 sittinffs), which last was enlarged and im- 
proved in 1882, when a presbytery also was Duilt at the 
cost of the Marquess of Bute. Pop. (1861) 2281, (1871) 
2376, (1881) 3470, of whom 1861 were males. Houses 
(1881) 637 inhabited, 82 vacant, 2 building. 
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The mrish, containing also Glenbvok village, fofmad 
part of Mauchline parish till 1681, and, then being con- 
stituted a separate parish, received, fiom the situation 
of its church, the name of Kirk of the Muir, Muirkirk, 
or Muirkirk of Kyle. It is bounded S by Auchinleck, 
W by Som, and on all other sides by Lanarkshire, viz., 
N by Avondale, NE by Lesmaha^w, and £ hj Douglas. 
Its utmost length, from £ to W, is lOg miles ; its utmost 
breadth, from N to S, is 8 miles ; and its area is 47^ 
square miles or 30,429} acres, of which 200} are water. 
Two artificial reservoirs, together covering 121 acres, 
are noticed under Glbnbuck. Issuing from the first of 
these, and traversing the second, the river Ayr winds 
61 miles west-soutn-westward through the interior, 
then 2| miles west-north-westward along the southern 
boundary. Its principal affluents during this course 
are Gabfbl Watsb, running 4| miles north-westward, 
and Greenock Water, running 9{ miles south-westward. 
Along the Avr, in the extreme W, the surface declines 
to 567 feet above the sea ; and chief elevations to the N 
of the river are *Bumt Hill (1199 feet), Meanleur Hill 
(1192), Black HiU (1169), *Goodbush HiU (1556), and 
*Priesthill Height (1615) ; to the S, Wood HiU (1234), 
*Wardlaw Hill (1630), the Steel (1856), and *Cairktable 
(1944), where asterisks mark those summits that culmi- 
nate on the confines of the parish. On all sides, then, 
except the W, or over a sweeping segment of 25 miles, 
its boundary is a water-shedaing line of heights. The 
interior is a rough and dreary expanse of moorish hills, 
tame in outline, and clad in dank purple heather, here 
rising in solitary heights, there forming ridges which 
run towards almost every point of the compass. Cairn - 
table, on the boundary with Lanarkshire, near the S£ 
extremity, is the highest ground, and commands, on a 
dear dav, an extensive and varied prospect At most 
one-sixtn of the entire area has ever been regularly or 
occasionally in tillage ; and all the remainder, excepting 
about 250 acres of plantation, is disposed in sheep-walks 
— some of them so excellent that If uirkirk black-fSftced 
sheep have carried off the first prize at several of the 
Highland Society's shows and at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867. In the 12th century a natural forest extended 
over a laige part, perhaps nearly the whole, of the 
parish; and has left dreary memorials both in such 
names as Netherwood and Harwood, now borne by 
utterly treeless farms, and in long trunks and branches 
deeply buried in moss. The mountain-ash is almost the 
only tree that seems to grow spontaneously. It adorns 
the wildest scenes, and unexpectedly meets the eye by 
the side of a barren rock and sequestered stream, seen 
seldom save by the birds of the air or the solitary 
shepherd and nis flock. Coal lies on both sides of the 
Ayr, at no greater depth than 60 fethoms, in six seams 
aggrecatelv 30^ feet thick, and severally 3i, 3, 7, 9, 2^, 
wd 5t. It IB mined, on the most approved plans and 
in very large quantities, both for exportation and for 
local consumpt and manufacture. Ironstone occurs in 
the coal-field in five workable seams, so thick that three 
tons of stone are obtained under every square yard of 
sur&ce. Limestone likewise is plentiful, and is worked 
witii the ironstone and coaL Lead and manganese have 
been found, but not in such quantity as to repay the 
cost of mining. The parish is deeply and pathetically 
associated witn martyrs of the Covenant Of various 
monuments the most remarkable is that upon Priesthill 
farm to the ' Christian carrier,' John Brown, who, on 1 
May 1685, was shot by Claverhouse, in presence of his 
wife and family. On the top of Caimtable there are 
two larce cairns. Five proprietors hold each an annual 
value of £500 and upwards, 9 of between £100 and £500, 
6 of from £50 to £100, and 26 of from £20 to £50. 
Muirkirk is in the presb^ter]^ of Ayr and the svnod of 
Glas^w and Ayr ; the living is worUi £234. Glenbuck 
public, Muirkirk public, Muirkirk Ironworks, and Well- 
wood Works schools, with respective accommodation for 
288, 317, 365, and 102 children, had (1883) an aversge 
attendance of 192, 230, 845, and 92, and grants of 
£142, 14s. 6d., £194, 78., £301, 178. 6d., and £70, 7s. 
Valuation (1860) £9311, (1884) £24)056, Is. 9d.,plu» 
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WJTR OF BH7NIB 

£6179 for ndlway. Pop. (1801) 2660, (1831) 2816, 
(1861) 8270, (1871) 8268, (1881) 6128.— (?n«. 8ur., shs. 
16, 23, 1864-66. 

Mnlr of Bhynle or Bhynle, a yillace in Bliynie parish, 
Aberdeenshire, standing 600 feet above sea-level, near 
the left bank of the Water of Bogie, 4 miles SSW of 
Gartly station, and 18i NW of Alford. A neat place, 
it serves as a centre of trade for some extent of sur- 
Toonding country, and has a post office (Rhynie), with 
money order, savings' bank, and tel^mph departments, 
branches of the North of Scotland Bank ana the Aber- 
deen Town and County Bank, two inns, a gas company, 
a good water supply, a police station, a public school, 
the parish church, a Free church, a Congregational 
chapel, and the Episcopal church of Auchinaoir, St 
Mary's (1869; 80 sittings), which. Early English in 
style, was restored and decorated in 1888. Cattle fairs 
are held on the Saturday before the fourth Monday of 
January, February, March, April, May, November, and 
December, the day in September after Keith fair, and 
the day in October after Eennethmont fair ; hiring-fairs 
on the Mondays before 26 May and 22 Nov. Pop. (1861) 
849, (1871) 482, (1881) 442.— CW. Sur., sh. 76, 1874. 

Huirshiel, a mansion in Lochwinnoch parish, Ren- 
frewshire, on the left bank of the Calder, 4| miles NW 
of Lochwinnoch town. 

Muindde, a village in Old Monkland parish, Lanark- 
shire, 8 furlongs S W of Baillieston. 

Mnirton. See Mabtkibk. 

Mnlrton, Stirlingshire. See Mviiu 

Huirton, a village in Blairgowrie parish, Perthshire, 
1 mile S by W of tne town. 

Huldroii, a mansion of 1828 in West Calder pariah, SW 
Edinburghshire, 2 miles S by W of Fauldhouse station. 

Hull, an island of NW Aigyllshire, separated from 
the mainland by the Sound or Mull and the Firth of 
Lorn, whilst the western extremity of the Boss of 
Mull is divided by the narrow Sound of lona from the 
island of the same name. The remaining shores of Mull 
are wasted by what used to be known as the Deucale- 
donian Sea. The island of Mull is the third largest in 
the Hebridean group, Skye and Lewis alone being 
larger. It lies withm 4 miles of the promontory of 
Ardnamurchan on the N, within 7 miles of Oban on the 
E, and within 24 miles of Rudha Mhail Point in Islay 
on the S. Its greatest length, from ENE to WSW, is 
80 miles ; its greatest breadth, from WNW to ESE, is 
29 miles; but the extreme irregularity of its form 
arising from the indentations of its coast-line prevents 
any lulequate notion of its size being given by these 
measurements. Indeed, its circumference may be safely 
put down at 800 milM, if one follows all the ins and 
outs of the coast ; and its area (including lona, Gometn, 
Ulva, and some smaller islets) is 361^ square miles or 
224,802 acres. The island has been fancifully described 
as presenting the general aspect of a cray-fish, the long 
narrow peninsula called the noss of Mull forming ^e tul, 
and the eastern coast-line forming the curved back. 
Were a line drawn from Treqhnish Point on the NW to 
the headland on the W side of Loch Buy, the main body 
of the island lying to the £ of that line would form an 
irreeular parallelogram of 26 miles by 14, extending 
N W and S£ ; but this would be indented in sevenu 
mrts by the sea, especially in the W, where Loch-na- 
keal would run for 8 miles E of the line. Between this 
line and the main ocean the island would consist only of 
6) miles of the peninsula of Oribon between Loch-na- 
Eeal and Loch Scridain, and about 16 miles of the 
Ross of Mull, which, notwithstanding its great length, 
has a mean breadth of little over 4 miles. No fewer 
than 468 islands, islets, and insulated rocks lie adjacent 
to Mull, and many are within the parish of Mufi, but 
they are not included in the above measurements. By 
far the greatest irregularity of coast-line is on the W 
and S, especially the former ; whUe the N and E, pro- 
tected by the mainland, are comparatively unbroken. 
The chief inlets on the W coast, m order from N to S, 
are Loch Cuan, Calgary Bay, Loch Tuadh (between Ulva 
and Mull), Loch-na-£eal, and Loch Scridain, stretching 
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between the peninsula of Gribon and the Ross of MulL 
Loch Lathaicn is an inlet of the sea on the N coast of the 
Ross. Along the S and SW coast, in order from W to E, 
the chief inlets are Ardlamont and Carsaig Bays, square 
Loch Buy, Loch Spelvie, and Loch Don. Tobermory Bay 
is on the NE coast Of the neighbouring islands the chief 
are Gometra, Ulva, Staffa, lona, Eerrera, and Lismore. 

Mull has a boisterous coast, a wet and stormy climate, 
and a rough, unpromising, trackless surface, redeemed 
only by a few spots of verdure and cultivation in the 
sheltered valleys, or at the head of the various lochs 
and inlets. Lord Teignmouth described it as ' a vast 
moor,' though of a spot near Tobermory he said that it 
is ' a sequestered scene of much beauty, recalling to the 
Italian traveler, in miniature, the recollection of 
TemL Sacheverell, 160 years s^ [in 1688], was 
struck with its resemblance to Italian scenery. A lake 
is enclosed by an amphitheatre of hills, covered with 
oak, interspersed with torrents, forming picturesque 
cascades.' Modem taste sees much to admire in the 
misty MUb and stretching moors of Mull ; and in many 
places the scenery is grand, and even magnificent The 
northern district rises from the sea, sometimes in grassy 
slopes, sometimes in rocky cliffs or naked terraces, and 
sometimes in sheer waUs of basaltic pillars. The pic- 
turesque SE seaboard rises from the coast, with much 
variety of contour, to a mean altitude of more than 
2100 feet above sea-leveL Its culminating point, Bbn- 
MOBE (8186 feet), 8 miles inland, is the highest summit 
in Mull ; lesser elevations, from N to S, being Cairn 
Mor (1126), Spyon More (1466), Dun-da-gu (2606), 
Creachbeinn (2844), and Ben Buy (2862). The W penin- 
sula of Gribon, between Loch Scridain and Loch-na- 
Eeal, has an average breadth of 6 miles, and is formed 
of trap terraces receding inland, and rising in their 
highest crest to 1400 feet, whence lofty plateaux extend 
to the shoulder of Benmore. The predominant rock 
throughout Mull is trap, to a large extent basaltic and 
columnar. Granite and metamorphic rocks are found 
in the W part of the Ross of Mull ; and there is a ouarry 
of fine red granite directly opposite lona, whose cathedral 
has been l^gely buUt of that stone. Syenite, blue day, 
limestone, and sandstone belonging to the lias and 
Oolitic formation are also found. Frash water lakes are 
common. The largest are Loch Erisa in the N ; Loch 
Houran, in the S, near the head of the salt-water Loch 
Buy ; and Loch Ba, in the W, near the head of Loch- 
na-Keal. Streams are numerous, but, from the size and 
configuration of the island, are necessarily smalL The 
soil, except on a small rocky district at the extremity 
of the Ross of Mull, and on the shoulden and summits 
of some of the mountains, is comparatively deep and 
fertile, and beara a larger proportion of pasture than 
Skye. But IJie beating rains and violent storms of 
Mull render it one of the least suitable of the Hebrides 
for grain cultivation. It is much more suited for ex- 
clumve attention to grazing. The cows of Mull are 
numerous and of excellent quality ; and some southern 
breeds of sheep have thriven very well on the moist 
but verdant pastures of MulL Natural forests were at 
one time extensive and flourishing, but they are now much 
scantier. Coppices of larch, Scotch fir, pine, etc, have 
been planted m the N ; and the ash grows with vigour 
and beauty in sheltered spots in the E. Mull and the 
adjacent islands were divided into several parishes 
during Romish times; but at the Reformation these 
were united into a single parish of Mull. This is now 
subdivided into the qv^aa civUia parishes of Kilninian 
and Eilmore, Eilfinichen and Eilvickeon, and Torosay ; 
and into the quoad sacra parishes of Tobermory, Salen, 
Einlochspelvie, lona, and Ulva. The only town and 
the seat of the civil administration is Tobermory in the 
NW. The chief villages and residences will be found 
named in the separate articles on the various parishes, 
to which reference must be made for more detailed infor- 
mation. Pop. (1861)7486, (1861)6834, (1871)6947, (1881) 
6229, of whom 2666 were females, and 4691 Gaelic-speak- 
ing. Houses, occupied 1066, vacant 43, building 6. 

There are a number of interesting castles br fortalioes 
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on the rugged shows of Mull, to which Scott alludes in 
his I/yrd of the Isles, The chief are those of ABoa, 
DuART, and Mot. Other antiquities consist of barrows, 
cairns, camps, small forts, grave-stones, and sculptured 
stones ; for an account of which see a paper m the 
Proceedings of the Scot. Soc of Aniiq., 1883-4. A lead- 
ing event in the past history of Mull was the fierce sea- 
battle between Angus of the Isles and the Earl of 
Crawford and Huntly, which was fought in the 
16th century, and has given name to Bloody Bay, a 
little N of Tobermory. 

The presbytery of Mull includes the quoad civilta 
parishes of Ardnamurchan, Coll, Kilfinichen, Kilninian, 
Morvem, Torosay, and Tyree, and the quoad sacra 

Sarishes of Acharacle, Hylipol, lona, Kinlochspelvie, 
alen, Strontian, Tobermory, and Ulva. Pop. (1871) 
16,288, (1881) 13,988, of whom 1226 were communicants 
of the Church of Scotbind in 1878.— The Free Church 
also has a presbytery of Mull, whose nine churches had 
1776 members and adherents in 1883. 

Hnll, Bound of, the boomerang-shaped belt of sea 
separating the island of Mull from the Scottish main- 
land, is identical in the N with the lower part of Loch 
Sunart, and in the S with the upper part of the Firth 
of Lorn. Sometimes it is regarded as stretching be- 
tween, but excluding these. In this more limited sense, 
the sound stretches from the headlands of Bloody Bay 
on the NW, to Duart Point on the SE of Mull, a 
distance of 19 miles. Alone its length it is flanked 
only by Morven on the mainland side ; varies from 11 
furloncs to 3^ miles in breadth ; and has only 6 or 6 
inconsiderable inlets, of which Loch Aline in Morven, 
and the Bays of Salen and Tobermory in Mull, are the 
chief. In the larger signification the name is extended 
to include the channel stretching beyond Duart Point 
to the headlands of Loch Buy and the northern point 
of Seil island— in all, a total length of 86 miles. This 
has occasionally a breadth of 8 to 10 miles, and 
embraces Kerrera and the smaller islands ; and is 
flanked on the S by Mid and Nether Lorn. The 
Sound of Mull is deep, but navigation is difficult from 
the meeting of the tides and tue fierce gusts which 
sweep down from the high hills on either side. The 
scenery is very beautiful and varied ; and along its 
shores rise the picturesque and often striking ruins of 
old Highland towers and keeps, such as Duart, 
Artornish, and Aros. The opening and much of the 
scene of Sir Walter Scott's Lord of As Isles is laid on 
the Sound of Mull. He refers to the difficulty of navi- 
gation in the passage : 

' With eve the ebbing corrents boiled 
More fierce from strait and lake. 
And midway thronerh the channel met 
Oonflicttng Udee that foam and fret, 
And high their mliwled billows Jet^ 
As spears that, in the battle set, 
Spring upward as they break.' 

KQlroy. See Kilmonivajo. 

MvnadhUath. See Monadhliath. 

MimoheB, a handsome modem mansion of granite, 
with finely-wooded grounds, in Buittle parish, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, near the right bank of Urr Water, 2 miles 
S of Dalbeattie. Its owner, Wellwood Herries Maxwell, 
Esq. (b. 1817 ; sue. 1868), from 1868 to 1874 was Liberal 
M.P. for the Stewartry, in which he holds 4697 acres, 
valued at £6149 per annum.— Ord Swr.^ sh. 6, 1857. 

MnnonLig Hill. See Boroue. 

Mnnlochy, a village in Enockbain parish, Boss-shire, 
i mile W of the head of Mnnlochy Bay, 6g miles WSW 
of 1 ortrose, and 6J N by W of Inverness, with which 
it communicates duly by the mail gig. It has a post 
office under Inverness, with monev order, savings* bank, 
and telegraph departments, a public school, a reading- 
room and library, yearly games of the Black Isle Athletic 
Association, a jetty, and a considerable export trade in 
^ood— props, staves, and sleepers. Mnnlochy Bay, an 
inlet of lie Moray Firth, extends 2| miles westward; 
has a maximum width of ( mile ; and is an excellent 
fishing station.— Ore;. Swr., shs. 83, 84, 1881-76. 
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Koxdoeh Isle. See Ard, Loch. 

Murdostoim Cutle, a mansion in Shotts parish, 
Lanarkshire, near the right bank of South Calder Water, 
2 miles N of Newmains. Its owner, Robert King Stewart, 
Esq. (b. 1863 ; suc. 1866), holds 1760 acres in the shire, 
valued at £2833 per annum.— Ord. Sur,, sh. 81, 1867. 

Marie House, a mansion in £rrol parish, Perthshire, 
1^ mile WSW of Errol village. The estate was sold in 
December 1872 for £78,600, and now belongs to John 
Brown Brown-Morison, Esq. of FinderUe and West 
Errol (b. 1840; suc. 1866), who holds 1918 acres in 
Perthshire and 164 in Kinross-shire, valued at £3741 
and £426 per annum. Law Knoll, an artificial mound 
within the park, measures 120 feet in diameter at the 
base, 30 in diameter at the top, and 20 in vertical 
height ; stands at the head of an old avenue of lofty 
oaks ; and seems to have once been a seat of feudfd 
courts of justice.— Ord. Sur,^ sh. 48, 1868. 

Murlesion Hooae, a mansion in Midcalder parish, 
Edinburghshire, on the left bank of Murieston Water, 2 
miles SSW of Alidcalder village. An old castellated 
edifice, it had fallen into decay, when it was partially 
rebuilt about 1836. Murieston Water, issuing from 
CoBiNSHAW Reservoir, nms 7} miles north-norUi-east- 
ward through West and Mid Calder parishes ; and falls 
into linnhouse Water in the vicinity of Midcalder vil- 
lage, near the Linnhouse's influx to the Almond. — Ord, 
Sur,, sh. 32, 1857. 

Hnrkle Bay, a creek (4x2^ furl.) on the S side of 
DuNNET Bay, N Caithness, at the mutual border of 
Thurso and Olrig parishes, 4 miles ENE of Thurso 
town. It was formerly noted for its fisheries and its 
manufacture of kelp, and is capable of being rendered a 
safe retreat to vessels in distress, from tempests in the 
Pentland Firth. Murkle estate, lying around the bay, 
belongs to Sir Robert C. Sinclair, Bart, of Steyknston. 
The traditional scene of a victory over the Danes, it is 
said to have originally been called Morthill or ' the field 
of death.'— Ord Sur., sh. 116, 1878. 

Hurlaggan, a village in Kilmonivaig parish, Inver- 
ness-shire, near the right bank of the Spean, 16 miles 
ENE of Fort William. 

Hurlingden, a mansion in Brechin parish, Forfarshire, 
li mile NNW of the town. 

Murray, Wigtownshire. See Port-Muabat. 

Mnrrayfleld, a mansion in St Mungo parish, Dum- 
friesshire, near the right bank of the Water of Milk, IJ 
mile E by S of Lockerbie. 

Hnrrayshall, a mansion in a detached section of 
KiNNOULL parish, Perthshire, 3 miles NE of Perth. 
Built by Sir Andrew Murray in 1664, and restored in 
1864, it is the seat of Henry Stewart Murray-Graham, 
Es<i. (b. 1848 ; suc 1881), who holds 1913 acres in the 
shire, valued at £2679 per annum. Murnmihall Hill 
(918 feet), a prominent summit of the Sidlaws, is 
crowned by an obelisk erected in 1860 to the memory of 
Lord Lymbdoch. — Ord, Sur., sh. 48, 1868. 

Hnrrayshall, an estate, with a mansion, in St Ninians 
parish, Stirlingshire, 2} miles SW of Stirling. Forming 
yyart of the Polmaise property, it includes the western 
portion of the battlefield of Bannockburn ; contains an 
mterestingseriesof superpositions of rock, from columnar 
trap near the surface down to bituminous shale at a depth 
of 167 feet; and has a limestone quarry. — Ord. Sur., sL 
39, 1869. 

Hnrraythwaite, a mansion in Cummertrees parish, 
Dumfriesshire, 6^ milea WSW of Ecclefecfaan. Its 
owner, William Murray, £s^. (b. 1866; suc. 1872), 
holds 1366 acres in the shire, valued at £1626 per 
annum.— (Mi. Sur., ah. 10, 1864. 

HnrriiL See Inohmubbin. 

Mnrroch Bnni, a rivulet of Dumbarton parish, Dum- 
bartonshire, rising on Enockshanoch, adjacent to Dum- 
barton Muir, at an altitude of 870 feet above sea-level, 
and running 4) miles south-westward, alon^ a glen 
containing abundant supplies of limestone, tSl it falls 
into the nver Leven, 9 furlongs N of Dumbarton town. 
—Ord. Sur., sh. 30, 1866. 

Hnrroee, a parish of S Forfarshire, containing two 
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small hamlets — Eellas or Hole of Murroes, SJ miles N 
of Broughty Ferry and 5 NE of the post-town Dun- 
dee ; and Bomside of Duntnme (origmally and more 
accurately Bumside of Easter Powrie), 4^ miles NE of 
Dundee. 

The parish is bounded N by Inverarity, NE by 
Monikie, E by Monifieth, S by Monifieth, Dundee, and 
Mains, and W by Mains and Tealing. Almost sur- 
rounding^ the detached or Duntrune section of Dundee 
parish, it has a very irregular outline, with an extreme 
length from N to S of 8$ miles, an extreme breadth 
of 2i miles, and an area of 5804^ acres, of which 7 
are water. The surface has almost everywhere an un- 
dulating character, sinking in the S to a little less than 
200 feet above sea-level, and rising north-westward to 
878 near Barns of Wedderbum, northward to 448 near 
Eerryston Bank, 479 near Braeside, and 800 at the 
meeting-point with Monikie and Inverarity. It mostly 
presents a pleasant and highly cultivated appearance, 
and is drained by two stnamlets, Sweet or Murroes 
Bum and Fithie Bum, which fiAll into Dichty Water. 
The predominant rocks are trap and sandstone ; and the 
soil is a black loam, partly deep and fertile, partly light 
and lees productive, and incumbent variously on rock, 
gravel, and clay. About 218 acres are under wood ; 280 
are uncultivated ; and the rest of the land is in tillage. 
The principal antiquities are remains of Ballumbie, 
Powne, and Wedderbum Castles ; and the site is shown 
of Ballumbie chapel and graveyiurd, discontinued prior 
to 1590. The old mansion-houses of Gagie (1614) and 
Muirhouse still stand, with crow-stepped gables, massive 
walls and staircases, etc. Gagie is now an ordinary 
dwelling-house ; and the Muirhouse, close to the church, 
from which the parish derives its name, is occupied as 
a farm-grieve's residence. Catherine Douglas, whose 
arm was crashed in a vain attempt to biu: the door 
against James I.'s murderers at Perth (1436), is said 
to have been espoused to the heir-apparent of the 
Levels of Ballumbie. Robert Edward, author of an 
elegant Latin account of Forfarshire (1678), was Epis- 
copal minlBter of Murroes in the reign of Charles II. 
In 1589-90 the Rev. Henry Duncan removed from 
Ballumbie to Murroes, retaining Ballumbie in chaxge. 
This seems to indicate that there were originally two 
parishes— Ballumbie and Murroes— which would partly 
account for the very irregular shape of the parish. The 
only mansion is Ballumbie ; but the landed property is 
divided among five — ^the proprietors of Powrie, Wedder- 
bum, Gagie, Ballumbie, and Westhall. Murroes is in 
the presbytery of Dundee and the synod of Angus and. 
Meams ; the living is worth £238. The parish church, 
built in 1848 over the vault of the Fothbinoham 
family, is a neat edifice in the Gothic style, with a bell 
turret, several stained-glass windows, and 870 sittings. 
The public school, with accommodation for 150 children, 
had (1883) an average attendance of 103, and a grant of 
£103, 28. Valuation (1857) £7148, (1884) £10,791, 7s., 
plu$ £643 for railway. Pop. (1801) 591, (1831) 657, (1861) 
763, (1871) 761, (1881) li^.-^Ord, Swr,, sh. 49, 1865. 

HnrtUy. SeeWsEM. 

Mnxtle Honie, a modem Grecian mansion in Peter- 
culter parish, Aberdeenshire, near the left bank of the 
Dee and close to Murtle station on the Deeside railway, 
this being 5^ miles WSW of Aberdeen. The estate is 

Sart of an ancient barony which once belonged to Aber- 
een city ; and is traversed by a bum of its own name, 
ranning to the Dee.— Ord. 8ur., sh. 77, 1873. 

Hurtly Cutle, a seat of Sir Archibald Douglas Stewart, 
Bart, in Little Dunkeld parish, Perthshire, near the 
right bank of the Tay, 4} miles ESE of Dunkeld and 2i 
WNW of Murtly station on the Highland railway, this 
being 10) miles N by W of Perth, and having a post 
and telefirraph o£Bce. Old Murtly Castle, said to have 
been a himting-seat of the kings of Scotland, includes 
a keep of unknown antiquity and a beautiftd modem 
adcUtion. Its interior is ricMy adomed with paintings 
and other works of art A little to the S is the new 
castle, a splendid Elizabethan stracture, designed by 
Gillespie Graham, which, however, was left unfinished at 
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the death of the sixth baronet in 1838, and is hardly 
likely ever to be completed. The small pre-Reformation 
chapel of St Anthony the Eremite, to the N of the old 
castle, in 1846 was gorgeously restored for a Catholic 
place of worship. It is now dismantled, but is occa- 
sionally used as a Protestant place of worship. Be- 
tween the two castles is a fine warden, laia out in 
1669, and retaining much of its old Dutch character, 
with terraces, pools, and clipped hedges. The grounds 
are of singular beauty, both natural and artificial, 
with the * Dead Walk * or ancient yew-tree avenue, the 
Douglasii Avenue, the lime Avenue (1711), the Deodara 
or Sunk Terrace, and every variety of hill and dell, 
wood and stream, carriage-drive and sequestered walk. 
Perth Lunatic Asylum, i mile N of Murtly station, was 
erected in 1864 at a cost of £30,000, and, as lately en- 
larged at a cost of nearly £10,000, has accommodation 
for 800 inmates. The grounds, comprising some 60 
acres, are tastefully laid out— Ord, Swr., sh. 48, 1868. 
See G&ANTULLY, and chap. vi. of Thomas Hunter's 
Woods and Estates of Perthshire (Perth, 1883). 

Mosdilo or Monaedale, an islet in lismoro parish, 
Argyllshire, adjacent to the SW end of Lismore island. 
LisMOBE lighthouse stands on it 

Hasselbnrgli, a post-town and parliamentary burgh 
in Inveresk parish, Edinburghshire, is situated near the 
mouth of the Esk, 2^ miles ESE of Portobello, 3} W of 
Tranent, 3i N by E of Dalkeith, and 5^ by road (6 by 
rail) E by S of Edinburgh. Its station is the terminus 
of a branch line of the fi orth British railway, opened in 
1847. The parliamentary boundaries much exceed the 
limits of the town of Musselburgh proper. This latter 
lies all on the right bank of the Esk, and excludes the 
beautiful rising-grounds and picturesque village of Inver- 
esk on the S ; while it occupies as its site a flat expanse 
a few feet above sea-level, divided on the N from the 
Firth of Forth by the grassy downs known as Mussel- 
burgh Links. The more extended boundaries of the 
burgh are N, the beach ; E, Ravenshauch Burn ; S, Inver- 
esk lands ; and W, the bum at Magdaten Bridge. These 
limits comprise a length of 2^ miles from £ to W, an ex- 
treme breadth of f mue N and S along the Esk, and about 
400 yards of mean breadth over alx>ut i mile at each 
end. They include the laige suburb of Eisherrow, lying 
face to face with Musselburgh proper, along the left 
bank of the Esk; the considerable suburb of New- 
bigging, stretching in one main street for Jmile S from 
Musselburgh proper ; the small villages of Westpans and 
Levenhall, near the mouth of the £&venshaugh Bum ; 
the hamlet at Magdalen Bridge on the W, besides con- 
siderable areas not yet in any way built upon. The 
environs are picturesque, and are studded with many 
villas and mansions ; those parts of the public roa<k 
especially which fall within the legal limits of the burgh, 
but are just beyond the present town proper, bemg 
flanked with neat and pleasant-looking villas, many of 
them surrounded with gardens. The Musselburgh 
Heritages Company has also built of late years a num- 
ber of villas at Linkfield, near the links. (See Esk, 
Ihverbse, Newhailxs, Pinkib, etc) A certain extent 
of the land within the burgh, especially to the S, ib 
occupied by fertile and prosperous market gardens. 
The links of Musselburgh, on tne NE of the town, are 
also embraced within the burgh limits. They have long 
been noted as a golfing ground, and are crowded in the 
season with placers from Edinburgh and the vicinity. 
The course condsts of 9 holes ; ana forty strokes to the 
round is considered good play. The chief hazard, a deep 
and wide sand 'bunker,' is locally known as 'Pandy' or 
'Pandemonium.' In 1816 the links became the chief 
scene of horse-racing in the Lothians. An irregularly 
oval race-course, about 2400 yards in cireumference, 
stretches eastward along the links from a point 100 
yards E of the Esk, and, for a considerable part of it, lies 
close to the beach. At the end next the town there has 
been erected a stand. On this course races have annually 
taken place every autumn since 1817, which are known 
indifferently as the Edinburgh or the Musselburgh Race 
Meeting. Still more ancient is the practice of archery 
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on the links. Every year the Roval Company of Archers, 
the Queen's Bodysnard in Scotland, compete there for 
a silver arrow, which was originally presented by the 
bnrgh. The winner each year receives a 'riddle of 
claret ' from the town ; and is bound to append a gold 
or silver medal to the arrow before the next year's com- 
petition. The custom was instituted before the close of 
the 16th century; and the arrow, which is carefully 
preserved and is still annually shot for, has a series 
of medals, in almost unbroken succession from 1608 to 
the present time, attached to it 

Musselburf;h proper consists mainly of the High 
Street, running with varying breadth along the line of 
the Edinbuigh and Berwick road for a distance of 
almost 650 vards. The houses on either side present a 
fairly well-built and comfortable appearance, without 
much pretension to handsomeness. The street in its 
central parts expands to a considerable breadth, ^ving 
a pleasant and spacious air to the town, which in iU 
prmcipal parts is Kept tolerably clean. The High Street 
had formerly gates at its £ and W ends. 3^o large 
pillars still mark where the former was placed ; they 
Dear the burgh arms and the date 1770. The W gate 
was at the old bridge, noticed below. A second street, 
known as Mill Hill, runs for about 450 yards NE from 
the end of the iron foot-bridse to the links, and derives 
its name from an old mill belonging to the town. 
Various lanes, alleys, and less important streets run 
parallel and at angles with these two main thorough- 
fares. Newbigging suburb stretches S at right an^es 
to the High Street, from a point opposite the Cross. The 
suburb of Fisherrow, which lies between the £ side of 
the Esk and the sea, consists of several parallel streets, 
and for all purposes it is regarded as part of Mussel- 
burgh, from which it is only separated by the river. It 
contains no buil(Ungs of any importance ; and is, on the 
whole, inferior in appearance to Musselbureh proper. 
Mall Park, the suburb beside the station, which is at 
the SW extremity of the town, was about 1878 laid out 
for feuing, and several new tenements and works have 
been erected there. The Mall, from which the suburb 
derives its name, is a short but beautiful avenue, lead- 
ing from the W end of the Hi^h Street to the station, 
and overarched on both sides with fine trees. These trees 
were preserved to the town in 1846-47 by the energy 
of the Key. Mr J. G. Beveridge, parish minister, who got 
up a petition successfully prayiuff the directors of the 
railway, then building, so to modify the original plajis as 
to leave uninjured these meat ornaments to the town. 

The town-hall, on the N side of the wide central ex- 
pansion in the High Street of Musselburgh, is a com- 
paratively modem edifice, bearing the date 1762. It was 
altered in 1875-76 at a cost of £1000, and contains a 
public hall 48 feet long by 87 broad and 80 high, to 
nold 600 ; and includes apartments for the councu and 
police business of the burgh. Adjacent to it is the tol- 
CM>oth, built in 1590 of materials taken from the ancient 
Loretto chapel, noticed below. TMb is said to be one of 
the earliest instances in Scotland of the use of ecclesi- 
astical materials in the construction of a secular build- 
ing ; and the action drew upon the burgesses of Mus- 
selburgh, for about two centuries, an annual sentence 
of excommunication at Rome. The tolbooth never had 
any pretensions to arohitectural beauty, and it suffered 
mucn from the weather ; but about 1840 it underwent 
renovation and a certain amount of ornamentation. It 
is surmounted by a small and curious steeple (more 
ancient than the main body of the tolbooth itself), with 
a clock. The original clock is said to have been pre- 
sented to Musselburgh by the Dutch States, in order to 
encourage commercial relations between the townspeople 
and the Dutch. The present dock was presented to Uie 
burgh by Mr Ritchie in 1888 ; and on its face it bears 
this latter date along with that of 1496. In 1746 a 
number of rebels were confined in the tolbooth ; and 
even vet it is used for the detention of prisoners for 
periods of not more than 80 days. In front of the tol- 
booth stands the old cross, consisting of a heavy square 
pedestal, surmounted by a pillar, on the top of which 
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is a unicorn supporting a shield with the arms of the 
burgh. The cross indicates the old position of the 
Midraw, a row of houses standing in the middle of 
part of the High Street, and long interferinfr with its 
width and beauty. At the W end of the High Street 
is a monument erected in 1858 to the memory of 
David Moir, M.D., lonj^ prominent in the town as a 
pubUc man and a physician, and well known to wider 
circles as the ' Delta*^ of BlackwoocTa Magaxine. The 
monument consists of a statue Si feet high, by Handy- 
side Ritchie, on a pedestal 20 feet high, the base of 
which bears a suitable inscription. There are several 
bmldinffl of antiquarian and historic interest within the 
Umits (» the buivh. On the margin of the links, im- 
mediately beyond the ancient eastern gate of the town, 
stood a celebrated chap^ A^d hermitage, dedicated to 
Our Lady of Loretto. The chapel, founded most likely 
in 1588 by Thomas Douchtie, a hermit, eigoyed a repu- 
tation for sanctity and miraculous powers alun to those 
ascribed to t^e famous Church of Loretto in Italy. 
Keith says the Musselburgh chapd was connected with 
the nunnery of Sciennes in Edinburgh ; possibly it 
only placed itself under its protection. The hermita^ 
attached to the chapel, inhabited by a solitary ascetic, 
added to the sanctity of the place, to which large num- 
here of pilgrims resorted annually. James V. himself 
performed a pilgrimage on foot to the chapel frt>m Stir- 
ling in August 1586, before departing to France to woo 
a wife. The evils which too often sprang up with the 
assembling of heterogeneous crowds at shrines and pil- 
flrim resorts, were not absent from Loretto ; and Sir 
David Lyndsay of the Mount directed one of his biting 
satires against the Loretto pilgrima^^ The chai)el is 
sometimes called St AUareit or Lanet, by old writers, 
e.g. by the Earl of Glencaim in a satirical letter against 
Romish friars, purporting to come from ' the halie Her- 
melt of Alareit,^ and preserved by Knox in his History 
of the Beformalion. In 1544 the cnapel, along with much 
of the town, was destroyed by an English army, under 
the Earl of Hertford. Though repaired after this event, 
it was finally destroyed at the Reformation, its materials 
beine used, as we have seen, to build the tolbooth 
of Musselburgh ; and it is now only represented by a 
mound-covert cell, measuring 12 feet by 10. The present 
schoolhouse of Loretto, erected in last century, stands 
near the site of the ancient chapeL There were two other 
chapels in the town of Musselbuigh, similar in character 
to tnat of Loretto, but of much less note ; both have dis- 
appeared. The house in which occurred, on 20 July 
1882, the death of the great Randolph, Earl of Moray, 
the friend and ally of Sobert the Bruce, stood till 1809 
at the E end of the S side of the High Street The 
inhabitants are said to have formed a guard round the 
house during the earl's illness, and to have received for 
their devotion some reward, in the form of town privi- 
leges, from tiie Earl of Mar, the succeeding regent It 
is also said that the motto of the burgh, 'Honesty,* was 
derived from Mar's openly expressed opinion that the 
burghers were ' honest fellows in acting as they did on 
this occasion. At the W end of the High Street stands 
the house in which Dr Smollett was received by Com- 
missioner Cardonell. In the Dam Brae, a back street, 
there are still extant portions of the Musselbuigh Kil- 
winning Masonic Lodge built in 1612. In the villa 
of Eskside, near the l&herrow end of the iron bridge, 
dwelt for some time Professor Stuart; and witmn 
its garden is the study of his son Gilbert, a detached, 
two-storied, circular building, in which several of the 
works of the latter were wntten. Pinkie Housk, in 
the SE outskirts of the town, is separately noticed. 
The manse of Inveresk, standing near the parochial 
chureh, which has been already noted in the article 
Inyeresk, was built in 1806, and is supposed to occupy 
the site of the pre-Reformation parsonage. The former 
manse, built in 1681, had many literary associations. 
Within its walls were composed Williamson's sermons, 
and great part of Home's tragedy of Douglas. During 
the incumbency of Dr Carlyle, the manse was a &vourite 
resort of Robertson, Hume, Campbell, Logan, Mackenxie, 
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Smollett, Home, Beattie, etc. ; and wben Dr Carlyle died, 
among his papers was foand a complete copy of Collinses 
long-lost Ode <m the SupersHtiona of the Highlands, 

The river Esk flows through the town from SW to 
N£ in a broad shallow stream, separating Musselburgh 
proper from Fisherrow. For the most part, its bed is 
disngnred with banks of grayel ; and its waters are 
dirty ; but in times of flooa it sometimes attains great 
depth. Along the banks on either side run public 
walks, planted with trees. It is spanned by four 
bridges in and near the town. The chief communica- 
tion between Musselburgh and Fisherrow is an el^ant 
stone bridge of 5 elliptic arches, erected in 1806-7 from 
a design by Sir John Rennie. Across this passes the 
road between Edinburgh and Berwick. Some way 
higher up, the Esk is crossed by a new railway viaduct, 
which, erected in 1877-78 at a cost of between £2000 
and £8000, consists of two spans of malleable iron, 97 
and 75 feet long, resting on substantial piers of 
masonry. Near the station, between these two, and 
about 220 yards above the former, stands another stone 
bridge, believed to be originally of Roman workman- 
ship, though many times repaired. It is narrow in the 
roadway and high in the centre ; and it was formerly 
defended in the middle by a gate, some traces of 
which exist in the side wall. It has 8 arches, each 
50 feet wide, with a spring of onlv 10 feet ; and the 
segment of the circle is so much depressed in several 
parts towards a straight line, as to suggest that the 
frame or cover must have sunk during the erection 
of the bridge. The bridge is used only by foot pas- 
sengers, for access is attamed to it by steps at each 
end; but it is interesting as having been for ages 
the grand thoroughfare between the SE of Scotlcmd 
and the Metropolis. While the Scottish army was 
passing along this bridge after the Battle of Pinkie in 
1547, Lord Graham, eldest son of the Earl of Montrose, 
and several others were killed upon it by a shot from 
the EngUsh vessels lying off the mouth of the Esk. A 
mound was thrown up at Inveresk churchyard by 
Protector Somerset of England to defend the bridge as 
a pass, and was afterwards used for the same purpose 
by Cromwell. The Chevalier's highland army traversed 
the bridge in 1745, on their way to the field of Preston- 
pans. About 250 yards below the stone bridge of 1807 
stands an iron foot-bridge upon iron pillars, replacing 
an earlier wooden bridge on the same site. 

Churches, — ^The parochial church, as well as the inter- 
esting mansions, etc., of the vicinity are noticed in 
Ikyeresk and other articles. Northesk quoad sacra 
church stands on the N side of Bridge Street, in Fisher- 
row, not far from the principal bridge. It is a neat 
modem edifice, erected m 1888 at a cost of £2500 from 
designs by William Bum, and containing 800 sittings. 
The church at New Graiohall Ib witnin this o. s, 
parish, which includes all the civil parish W of the nver. 
The Episcopal church, St Peter's, on the S side of the E 
part of the High Street, was built in 1866. It is in the 
pointed style, and has a tower and spire, several fine 
stained-glass windows, and 220 sittings. There is also 
an Episcopal chapel in connection witn Loretto school, 
with a new organ of 1880 ; and in 1880 Lady Mary 
Oswald's mission chapel (1843 ; 300 sittings) in New- 
binding was converted into the Roman Catholic church 
of XJur Lady of Loretto. Other places of worship are 
a Free church (1000 sittings), Bridge Street U.P. church 
(1820 ; 600 sittings). Mill HiU U. P. church (800 sittings), 
and a Congregational chapel (1800 ; 320 sittings). 

Schools, — Musselburgh grammar-school dates from 
the latter part of the 16th century, though the present 
building was erected in 1885. It has 3 mss-rooms and 
accommodation for 877 scholars. Before the Educa- 
tion Act it was under the town council, and endowed 
by them with £20 annually ; it is now under the burgh 
school board, which consiste of a chairman and 7 mem- 
bers. In 1883 the following were the schools under the 
board, with accommodation, average attendance, and 
govemment grant :— Grammar (377, 166, £147, lis.), 
Fisherrow (528, 872, £278, lOs.), Musselburgh (451, 265, 
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£216, 3s.), and St Peter's Episcopal (116, 117, £98, 
19s. 8d.). Of the private schools in Musselburgh, the 
chief is Loretto boarding school for boys, conducted 
after the method of Engluh public schools. 

Musselburgh has a head post office, with money order, 
savings' bank, insurance, and telegraph departmento, 
brancnes of the Commercial, National, and Royal Banks, 
and offices or agencies of 18 insurance companies. The 
chief hotels are the Musselburgh Arms and the Royal 
Hotel; and there is also a temperance hotel, besides 
several lodging houses. The healthiness of Mussel- 
burgh, together with ite comparative retirement vet 
easy accessibility to Edinburgh, renders it suiteble 
for the situation of private lunatic asylums, of which 
there are 2 in Fisherrow, 1 at Newbiggin^, and 1 
near Inveresk. The proximity of the links has 
laigely encouraged tibe game of golf, and several dubs 
have club houses at or near the links. Among these 
are the Brantefield Links Golf Club (1761), whose 
dub house includes a former Episcopal chapel; the 
Edinburgh Buigess Golfing Society (1735), the Honour- 
able Company of Edinburgh Golfers (prior to 1744), and 
the Royal Musselburgh dolf Club (1774). These dubs 
are in the habit of nolding competitions for medals 
and prizes over Musselburgh Links, once or oftener 
during the year. The ffas comjpany, whose works are 
on the links, was esteDlished in 1831. Among the 
charitoble institutions, the Boy's Industrial School, at 
the Redhouse in Mill Hill, deserves special notice. Two 
funds, known respectively as Brace's and Hastie's, are 
also in operation, under trusteeship of the minister, 
provost, etc The former is for the relief of the poor ; 
and the latter is to provide loans to decent tradesmen, 
and youiu; men storting in business within certain local 
limits. It may be interesting to note, that perhaps the 
first evening school for poor lads in Scotland was started 
in Musselburgh about 1834 by the Rev. Mr Beveridge, 
the minister of the parish. 

IndtLstries. — Musselburgh is very favourably situated 
for the purposes of manufacture; but ite industrial 
history has oeen fluctuating and curious. A broad- 
cloth manufactoiT, begun in the end of the 17th century, 
was long carried on, though to no great extent A 
kind of chocks, known as 'Mussdbuigh stuffs,' was 
made in tiie early part of the 18th century from coarse 
wool, at the price of from 2id. to 5d. a yard, and was 
exported for cheaper wear in America, until cotton fabrics 
drove it from the market. The manufacture of both 
coarse and fine woollen cloth lingered in Mussdbuigh 
till nearly the end of last centnrv. About 1750 a 
cotton factory was begun, and emploved in the town 
and environs about 200 looms ; but the competition of 
other parte of the country compelled it to close— a fate 
which likewise befeU a manufactory of thicksete, waist- 
coats, handkerchiefs, etc, which was started on a small 
scale near the end of the centurv. A china manu- 
factory at West Pans was compeUed to abandon the 
finer manufactures and devote itself to the productions 
of coarser earthenware, from a similar cause. There are 
now two potteries in the burgh, besides brick and tile 
works. A starch work at Monkton, S of Mussd- 
buigh, paid in 1792 upwards of £4000 of excise dntr, 
but was given up in the following year. A salt work, 
very long in operation at Pinkie Pans, still existe ; 
but the eSjacent chemical work is not now in operation. 
There was also a chemical manufactory near the links. 
Brewing was once extensivdy carri^ on in Mussel- 
burgh ; but since the end of last centuiy it has under- 
gone a great decrease, and is now carried on by only 
two firms. Dyeing long formed a prominent feature 
in the trade of the town, but is now almost extinct 
The tanning and currying of leather is carried on in 
three estoblishmente, and employs about 80 workmen ; 
and the manufacture of sheepekin mate engages two 
firms. The manufacture of sail-cloth was commenced 
on a small scale in 1811, and rose in a few years to a 
flourishing concUtion, occupying large premises, and 
employing a steam engine of 55 horse-power. The 
weaving of hair-cloth, prindpally for chair and sofa 
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coTers, was commenced in 1820, and in 18S8 employed 
nearly 200 persons, bat has now died out. The making 
of nets and twine is an important industry, dating from 
1820. It was carried on in a factory built in 1854 near 
the station, which was doubled in size in 1867, and 
superseded a smaller factory of 15 years* standing. The 
present establishment is probably the largest net-factory 
in the country, and produces a very larce quantity of 
ffoods. It includes a weaving shed with 800 looms; 
hemp repairing and hemp spinning departments, with 
8500 spindles ; and a fine cotton mill with 2000 spindles, 
and machinery driven by 2 engines of 100 horse-power 
each. There are 450 net machines ; and in addition to 
1200 bales of cotton annually prepared in the mill 
within the factory, about 5 tons of cotton per week, 
brought from Manchester, etc, are used in the manu- 
facture. About 700 hands, many of them women, are 
employed in this industry. Beside the net-factory 
stands a paper-mill, which has two large machines ; 
employs 800 hands ; and turns out about 50 tons of 
paper per week. There are also an extensive wire-mill 
and tinning and galvanizing work, and an iron and 
brass foundry. Seed-crushing, oil-refining, glue-making, 
and salt-exteaction idso employ a number of hands in 
Musselbuigh. There are 8 corn-mills in the burgh. 
The employment of a \a.m number of boys and youths 
as 'ffolf-caddies,' and the manufacture of golf clubs 
and oalls deserve also to be included among the indus- 
trial resources of the inhabitants. 

Fishing and Harbour. — The fishing industry of the 
buTffh has its seat entirely in Fisherrow, on the W side 
of 9ie Eak. White fishing has been from a very early 
date a staple source of income ; but the Fisherrow boats 
are also in the habit of actively carrying on the 
herring fishery, both in the Forth and on the £ coast 
of England, and even on the Irish coast The fisher 
population of Fisherrow share in great part the ezclusive- 
ness and other peculiarities of the Newhaven fisher folk ; 
and the women of the two places are dressed in similar 
costume. There are about 40 first-class and 11 second- 
class boats, with 250 resident fisher men and boys. 
. Seven men were lost in the great gale of 14 Oct. 
1881. The harbour of the bur^h is usually spoken 
of as Fisherrow harbour ; and is situated more than 
half a mile W of the mouth of the £sk. An attempt 
was made in the beginning of the 18th century to 
change its position to the mouth of the river, but the 
basdn was quickly filled up by the deposits of the 
stream ; and before the middle of the century a return 
had to be made to the former and present site, which is 
believed to have been used as a port, even in Roman 
times. In the Middle Ages some commerce seems to 
have been carried on between Holland and Mussel- 
burgh ; and before Leith attained its present predomin- 
ance^ Fisherrow was probably of some little importance. 
It is believed that the sea has even in modem times 
receded at this point of the coast, from the fact that 
English vessels could command the bridse in 1547 
wiuL their guns ; while there is ample gemogical evi- 
dence to prove that at one time the inland hill on which 
Inveresk church now stands was the sea-cliC The pre- 
sent harbour is a small tidal basin, enclosed by two 
substantial stone piers. Standing on the inner edge of 
a broad expanse of sand, it is snallow at the best of 
times ; and when the tide is out is quite inaccessible to 
boats. The averag|e depth at high water is 7 feet in 
neap tides and 10 in spring tides. The burgh is pro- 
prietor of the harbour, out for many years nothing has 
been done to it, except in the way of necessary repairs. 
About forty years ago the present W pier was bmlt, and 
the expense left a debt of £6000 on the harbour, while 
the annual income, barely and irregularly £100, has 
been quite insufficient to pay the interest on this 
capital sum, and the debt of unpaid interest has been 
steadily growing. The fishinff boats belonging to tlus 
harbour vary from the smallest size up to 46 tons. 
Between 200 and 800 fishermen (besides women and 
children) make their living by these ; and the wealth 
brought into the town by them in the shape of fish per- 
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haps counterbalances the deficit in the revenue. The 
dues leviable by the topm, which are believed to be in- 
creasable only by Act of Parliament, are 2s. 6d., 5s., 
and 7s. 6d., according to the size of boat The harbour 
still carries on a litue coasting-trade, importing rock- 
salt from Carrickfeigus, and siut, pipeclay, linseed, and 
a little tanner's bark from England. There are no ex- 
ports, though rails were laid on the unfortunate W pier 
in the expectation that the shipping of coal and minerals 
would develop. Even the existms trade, small though it 
is, appears to be on the wane, llie custom house is in 
New Street ; and the port ranks as a creek under Leith. 
Mu/nidpal History, — Musselburgh, before being con- 
stituted a parliamentary burgh, was a burgh of reality. 
David I. granted the manor of Great Inveresk or Mussd- 
burghshire, including Musselbuigh, Fisherrow, Inveresk 
Church, with their pertinents, to the monks of Dun- 
fermline ; and this was coz^rmed by Gregory IX. in 
1236 ; while subsequent gnnts by certain of David's 
successors increased the original baronial jurisdiction to 
one of regality. Alexander II. added the right of free 
forestry, and Robert III. eave the monks aB the new 
customs leviable within tne bur^h. The church of 
Inveresk was administered by 'vicars of Muscilburg,' 
whose names occasionally appear among those of dis- 
tinguished and influential men as witnesses to charters. 
After the Reformation the regality and the appertain- 
ing property passed to John Maitland, Lord Thirle- 
stane, with whose descendants (the Earls and the Duke 
of Lauderdale) it remained till 1709, when it was 
finally purchased by the Duchess of Monmouth and 
Buccleuch. In 1747, when hereditary jurisdictions 
were abolished, the Duke of Buccleuch claimed £8000 
for the reeality of Musselburgh ; but for that and certain 
other rights he only received £3400. The Duke of 
Buccleuch remained, nowever, the superior of the buigh. 
The burgh holds a charter from John, Earl of Lauder- 
dale, confirming various grants and charters of the 
monks of Dunfermline ; and especially, of a charter by 
Robert, commendator of Dunfermline, dated 1502. 
This last charter secured various rights and privileges 
to the bailies, councillors, and conmiunity of the burgh ; 
and permitted the magistrates to hold courts for the 
punishment of offenders, and to levy small dues and 
customs. This charter of Lord Lauderdale was con- 
firmed by Charles II. on 21 July 1671 ; and under 
this last confirmation the property of the buigh is now 
held. In 1632 a charter under the great seal erected 
Musselburgh into a royal burgh ; but in the same year 
the magistrates of Edinbuigh prevailed upon those of 
Musselburgh to consent to renounce that privilege. 
Practically, however, it continued to e^joy most of 3ie 
rights of the royal burgh except that of parliamentary 
representation, which, however, was at last secured for 
it by the Reform Bill of 1883. In connection with the 
above-noted action of the Edinburgh magistrates^ it is 
interesting to recall the old rhyme : 

' MoBselbiuffh was a burgh 

When Edinbuigh was nane. 

And HuBselbuigh 'II be a buigh 

When Edhiburgh Is gane.' * 

Present Municipal Government. — Musselbuigh is 
governed by a provost, 3 bailies, a treasurer, and 7 
councillors, whose jurisdiction extends equally over 
Fisherrow and other parts of the burgh, but does not in- 
clude the village of Inveresk. The council are also com- 
missioners of police, the harbour, and the water trust 
The nuigistrates hold small debt courts for sums not ex- 
ceeding £5, and for minor criminal offences. The police 
force IS amalgamated witii the county constabulary. 
In 1881 an arrangement was put in force, according to 
which the Edinburgh Water Trust supplies the burgh 
with water, superseding an older system of waterworks. 
The gasworks on the links, erected in 1882, supply 
both Musselburgh and part of Portobello. Extensive 

* It may be interesting to note that this rhyme has been ex- 
plained as a pun, as brogh or brugh signifies a ' mussel-bed ; ' but 
the honest men of Musselboiigh reject this interpretation as un- 
satisfkctoxy. 
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irty at one time belonged to the bnrgh, consiflting 
;ely of fens, but it has been much alienated. About 
1846 it was found that 
the finances of Mussel- 
burgh had been so 
clumsily managed, that 
it was forced to become 
bankrupt, with a debt 
of about £19,000. Since 
that time the revenues 
have been in the hands 
of trustees ; and the 
town council controls 
only some £150 annu- 
ally; though several of 
itsmembersare, exoffieio, 
members also of the 
board of trustees. The 
harbour, as already ex- 
plained, is a serious burden on the finances. The debt 
now amounts to £9800. Musselburgh unites with 
Leith, Portobello, and Newhaven in returning a mem- 
ber to parliament The corporation revenue in 
1882-88 was £2298 ; whUst the municipal and the par- 
liamentary constituency numbered 1286 and 1044 in 
1884, when the annual value of real property was 
£26,688 (£18,296 in 1867). Pop. of parliamentary 
burgh (1841) 6366, (1861) 7092, (1861) 7428, (1871) 
7618, (1881) 7866, of whom 4073 were women, whilst 
4370 were in Fi^errow, 3266 in Musselbui^h, and 244 
in West Pans. Houses (1881), inhabited 1621, vacant 
122, building 2. 

History. — ^Mnsselbui^h is believed to derive its name 
from a mussel-bank near the month of the Esk ; its 
earliest name appears to have been Eskemuthe or Esk- 
mouth ; and its next, including the manor over which it 
presided, was Musselbui^hshire. It is mentioned as Eske- 
muthe by Simeon of Durham as earl^ as the 7th 
century ; and the probability ia that even in the earliest 
times it was the centre of a well-peopled district ; and 
considerable Roman remains have been discovered in its 
immediate neighbourhood. When the Lothians were 
formallv ceded to tiie Scottish kins in 1020, the EeeUna 
de Mtulkiiburgh, dedicated to St Michael, passed under 
the jurisdiction of St Andrews. In 1201 the barons of 
Scotland assembled at Muschelbuig to swear fealty to 
the infant son of William the Lyon, afterwards Alexander 
II. In 1644 part of the town, indudiuff the chapel of 
Loretto, the council-house, and the tolbooui, were burned 
by an English army under Somerset. Three years later, 
the fieital battle of Pinkie was fought; and in 1648 
Lord Grey, who commanded the English horse at 
Pinkie, razed the towns of Dalkeith and Musselburgh ; 
and Tytler says that on this occasion the archives and 
charters of the latter buigh were destroyed. In 1638 
the Marqms of Hamilton, bearing a commission from 
Charles L to destroy the power of the Covenanters, was 
met by thousands of these people on the links of 
Musselburffh, prepared to defend their religion. In 
1660 the chief part of Cromwell's infantry encamped on 
the links, while his cavalry was quartered in the town, 
and they remained there during nearly two months. 
The site of Cromwell's own tent used to be pointed out 
opposite Linkfield House. During the rising of 1716 
the town of Musselbuigh was put to some expense in 
providing men and money, both for its own defence and 
to share in the defence of Edinburgh. In the '46, as has 
already been noted. Prince Charles the Pretender marched 
through part of the town on his way to the battle of 
Prestonpans ; and the burgh was reauired to pay a sum 
for the uses of that leader. Again, on his wav to Emgland, 
Charles led his army through Musselburah. The 
remaining history of the buigh, to be gleaned from the 
council-books, which are tolerably perfect from about 
1679, is uneventful. From 1792 till near the end of the 
continental war, MusselburjB^h was the site of military 
wooden barracks so extensive as to accommodate more 
than 2000 men of the militia and volunteer cavalry. 
In 1797 and subsequent dates, Sir Walter Scott, as 
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(luartermaster of the Edinburgh Light Horse, was much 
in Musselburgh ; and about the same time the very 
different novelist 'Monk Lewis' was a resident in 
Fisherrow. The presence of so large a body of troops 
added greatly to the business of the burgh, and when 
the last r^ment finally marched away, a wag cave 
expression to the general despondency of the burghers 
by writing on the walls ' A town to let' Musselburgh 
has suffered very severely from cholera, no less than 
four visitations of that disease having taken place since 
1831-32. The first was, however, the worst, no fewer 
than 600 deaths beinf caused by it 

Reference has already been made to the famous literary 
men connected with Musselbui^h and Inveresk. The 
parish was the birthplace of David Macbeth Moir (1798- 
1861) ; of William Walker (1791-1867), an eminent 
portrait engraver in London ; of John Burnet (1786- 
1868), an engraver, and his brother James (1788-1816), 
a landscape painter; of Alexander Handyside Ritchie 
(1804-70), sculptor, a favourite pupil of Thorwaldaen ; 
and of Gilbert Stuart (1742-86), historical writer. Lord 
Clive and Sir Ralph Abercromby were, at different 
times, inhabitants of the villa of Loretto. Logan, 
the poet and divine ; Lieutenant Drummond, inventor 
of the ' Drummond lights ; ' and Mary Somerville, were 
educated in the parish. The parish is the death-place 
of the Earl of Randolph, previously noted ; and of 
M%jor-General Stirling, captor of the standard of the 
Invincibles in I^eypt See James Paterson's History of 
the JUffcUity of Musselburgh (Muss. 1867).— (Mi Sur., 
sh. 82, 1867. 

Huthill, a village and a parish of Upper Stratheam, 
central Perthshire. The village lies 270 feet above sea- 
level, 8 miles S of Crieff and If mile W by N of Muthill 
station on the Crieff and Methven branch (1866) of the 
Caledonian railway, this being 6 miles NNW of Crieff 
Junction and 22 NNE of Stirfing. A seat of Culdees at 
the dose of the 12th century, it was later the residence 
of the Deans of Dunblane, and for some time after the 
Reformation gave name to the present presbytery of 
Auchterarder. The Highlanders burned it in the 15 ; 
and now it is one of the best-built and j^leasantest 
villages in Scotland, having a post office, with money 
order, savings' bank, and telenaph departments, two 
hotels, a library, a masonic lod^, two curling dubs, 
bnildiog and horticultural societies, and drainage ana 
water works, constructed in 1872 at a cost of £1600. 
Enffirt by immemorial yew-trees, the Romanesque square, 
saddle-roofed belfry, 70 feet high, of the ancient church 
adjoins the ruins of the later nave and aisles, rebuilt by 
Bishop Michael Ochiltree of Dunblane about the year 
1480. The present parish church, erected in 1826-28 at 
a cost of £6900 from designs by Gillespie Graham, is a 
handsome Gothic edifice, containing 1600 sittings. 
Other places of worship are a Free church and St 
James's Episcopal church. Pop. of the village (1841) 
1089, (1861) 1074, (1871) 1024, (1881) 882. 

The parish, containing also a small suburb of Crieff, 
included till 1867 the present parish of Ardoch. It is 
bounded N by Monzievaird, xi£ by Crieff and Monzie 
(detached), S£ by TrinityGask and Bhickford, S by 
Ardoch and Dunblane, and W by Comrie and two 
detached sections of Monzievaird. Its utmost length, 
from E to W, is 9^ miles ; its utmost breadth, from N 
to S, is 6§ miles ; and its area is 84} square miles or 
22,0961 acres, of which 179} are water. The Bark 
winds 6§ miles south-eastward along all the north- 
eastern border ; and Machany Water, from a point i 
mile below its source, flows 8} miles eastward across the 
middle of the parish, then 1 mile along the Blackford 
boundary, till it passes off near Muthill station into 
Blackford, 8i miles above its influx to the Earn. Three 
sheets of water are the quiet little Loch of Balloch (!( x 1 
furl. ) ; the splendid arnficial Pond of Drummond (6 x 2} 
furl. ), curtamed with wood, and flanked to the N by rocky 
Concraig (273 feet) ; and, immediately E of it, Benniebeg 
Pond (4 X i furL). The surface sinks along the Earn to 
96 feet above sea-levd, thence rising to 1291 feet at 
conical pine-dad Torlum on the northern border, 1089 at 
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♦Corryaur, 969 at Dnnruchan HUl, 876 near Calloch, 
1129 at Little Hill, 1748 at Ben Clach, and 1668 at 
'Slymaback, where asterisks mark two summits that 
culminate on the southern boundary. The western half 
of the parish/ lying within the Highlands, is bleak, 
barren, and wildly pastoral ; the eastern luxuriates in 
the picturesqueness and fertility of strath and glen, of 
pleasant slopes and diyersified surface. The NEcomer, 
consisting of a large tract, is one of the most delightful 
parts of Stratheam. Along the margin of its leyel and 
nanging grounds sweeps a niU^ ridge, green and culti- 
yated, terminating westward in the most conspicuous 
object in the parish, the hill of Torlum. To tne S of 
the rid^ which ends in this fine hill, lies a narrow yale, 
the basm of the Machany ; and, screening that yale along 
the other side, runs a naked and chilly upland range, 
akin in character to the Highland heights of the W, 
and abruptly losing itself among their huddled mass. 
This ranse, commencing on the £, in what is called the 
Muir of Orchill, bears the name of Corryaur, and forms 
the watershed between the tributaries of the Forth and 
those of the Earn. Seen from a height on its southern 
border, the eastern part of Muthill appears ' an exten- 
siye plain, richly wooded, and studded with noblemen's 
and ffentlemen's seats — ^to the left the grounds of Drum- 
mond Castle, backed by Torlum and lofty Ben Vorlich 
— ^in the foreground, the yilla^ of Muthill, embosomed 
in wood, with. Crieff and Cneff Knock beyond, over- 
topped by the Grampian range— a landscape of singular 
beiuty, yariety, ana grandeur. ' 

The predominant rocks are sandstone and trap ; and 
the former has been ouarried for building material, the 
latter for road-metal The soil along the Earn is 
alluyial ; and that on the ascent thence to the vraitershed 
is, first, a light irretentiye soil on a free bottom ; next, 
a strong sandy soil, with a mixture of grayel, on a wet 
retentive bottom ; and next, a poor moorish soil, natu- 
rally coyered with heath and whins. About three- 
sevenths of the entire area are in tillage ; one-tenth is 
under wood ; and the rest is either pastoral or waste. 
Commanding a view eastward for 40 or 60 miles is a 
small rock close by Drummond Castle, called Eagle's 
Crai^, and, by the country people, Beacon Hill, whose 
top 18 flat and coyered to a considerable depth with 
asnes. A Roman road ran north -north-eastward from 
Ardoch to the Roman redoubt of Eaims Castle at the 
southern boundary and Strageath Camp (96 x 80 paces) 
on the left bank of the Earn. Blairinroar, in tne W 
of the parish, by Gordon was supposed to be the scene 
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of the Battle of the Grampians ; and two wells here, 
Straid and St Patrick's, were long regarded with super- 
stitious awe, the former being deemeogood for hooping- 
cough ; whilst at a third, the Well of Struthill, lunatics 
would be left bound over-night, as by the Tomb of St 
FiLLAK. Near the Mill of Steps, 1^ mile S by W of 
Muthill yillage, was bom, about the middle of last 
century, a bUcksmith's daughter, Gloag by name, of 
exceeding beauty, who, on the outward yoyage to 
America, was captured by an African corsair, and, oeing 
sold to the Emperor of Morocco, was admitted into his 
harem, and at length was raised to the dignity of 
Empress. Mansions, noticed separately, are Drummond 
Castle and Culdees Castle; and the Baroness 
Willouffhby de Eresby is much the largest proprietor, 5 
others nolding each an annual yalue of £500 and up- 
wards, 4 of between £100 to £500, 2 of from £50 to 
£100, and 10 of from £20 to £50. Taking in the Inner- 
peffray section of Monde, and giving on a portion to 
Comrie, Muthill is in the presbytery of Auchterarder 
and the synod of Perth and Stirling ; the living is worth 
£377. Blairinroar public, Drummond Street public, 
Innerpeffray Episcopal, and Muthill Episcopal schools, 
with respective accommodation for 40, 189, 66, and 90 
children, had (1888) an average attendance of 8, 136, 17, 
and 62, and grants of £23, £137, 17s. 6d., £30, Is. 6d., 
and £45, 8s. Valuation (1860) £20,491, (1884) £22,518, 
6s. Pop. of civU parish (1861) 2001, (1871) 1916, (1881) 
1702; of ecclesiastical parish (1881) 1729.— Orrf. Sur.^ 
shs. 47, 89, 1869. 

Mutiny Stonas. See Byrbcleitoh. 

Hnttonhole. See DAyiDsoN's Mains. 

Hyen. See Myres. 

Hylnefield Fens, a village at the Forfarshire border 
of Longfor^n parish, Perthshire, 4 miles W of Dundee, 
under which it has a post office (Mylnefield), with 
money order and savings' bank departments. Mylne- 
field House stands 1 mUe to the W. Pop. (1871) 357, 
(1881) 348.— Ord. Sur., sh. 48, 1868. 

Hyot HilL See Denny. 

Hyrehead. See Dryfesdale. 

Hyrea Castle, a mansion in Auchtermuchty parish, 
Fife, i mile S of Auchtermuchty station. A fine old 
building, greatly enlarged about 1828, it is the property 
of A. H. '^ndall-Bruce, Esq. of Falkland.— Orrf. 8ur., 
sh. 40, 1867. 

Hyreton, Clachan of, a tiny hamlet in Glasserton 
parish, Wigtownshire, at the E side of Monreith Park, 
3 miles E by N of Port William. See Mochrum. 
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NAIBN (Gael. Uisge-Neam, 'the river of alders ')» a 
river on the S side of the Moray Firth, partly in 
Inverness-shire and partly in Nairnshire, rising 
in the former coun^ at a height of 2500 feet 
aboye sea-level near the top of Cam Ghriogair (2637), 
close to the eastern comer of a detached portion of 
Kaimshire to the E of Loch Ness, and 10 miles due 
£ of the point where the river Foyers enters that 
loch. The river flows NW for 3f miles, and then, 
taking the name of the Nairn, flows 1 mile N, and 
from that in the main an irregular north-easterly 
course to the sea. Measuring in a straight line the 
whole course from source to sea is 30^ miles, and fol- 
lowing winding it is about 38 miles. Of the straight 
course, 18jt miles are wholly in Invemess-shire ; the 
next 7 miles are through a district where the county 
boundaries are very irregular, and each in tum reaches 
or crosses the river; and the remaining 5^ mUes are 
wholly in Nairnshire. It receives no trioutarics of any 
great size, the principal from source to mouth being, on 
the S£, the river Brin, the Flichity Bum, the Femac 
formed by the combined streams of the Allt Beag and 
the UisgB-Dubh; the united stream of Allt na Fuar- 



ghlaic and Midlairgs Bum, Craggie Bum, Cawdor Bum, 
formed by the junction of the Allt Deaig and the 
Biereach Burn, and Bait Bum. From the S AV there is 
a stream from Loch Duntilchaig (702 feet) and a smaller 
one from Loch Bunachton (701). The upper part of 
the course is in the parish of Daviot and Dunlichity, 
and the lower in the parishes of Croy and Dalcross 
and of Naimi The upper part of the course in Inver- 
ness-shire, from 400 to 700 feet above sea-level, is 
through a glen from 1 to 1^ mile wide, flanked by bare 
heathy hills — those on the SE having a height of from 
1500 to 2000 feet, and those to the NW of from 700 to 
1000 feet There is a good deal of haugh land, and 
many farms are scattered along the glen, which ia 
known as Strath Naim, while at many points, particu- 
larly about Daviot and higher up at Farr, the lower 
heights and hill skirts are covered with thriving planta- 
tions, and elsewhere there are coppices of uder and 
birch. The heights to the SE are of gneiss ; those to 
the NW of Old Red sandstone. Patches of till are 
found up to about 1700 feet to the SW, and during the 
later glacial epoch the whole strath seems to have oeen 
occupied by a small glacier, which has left nomerouB 
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traces of its raoraines. Along the portion of the conrse 
through Nairnshire the heights bounding the basin are 
much lower, reaching on both sides an altitude of from 
200 to 800 feet, and the country is fertile and well 
wooded. During the great floods of 1829 the river was 
in hiffh flood, and did a great deal of damage, the cur- 
rent being so strong that in one case a heavy mass of 
machinery from a fulling-mill was carried along for 11 
miles. The salmon fishing used to be very poor, in 
consequence of a weir at the Kaim mills near the 
mouth, but these were in 1882 purchased by the pro- 
prietors alonff the river at a cost of £8150, and the dam 
removed. The rod season is from 11 Feb. to 15 Oct., 
and the trout fishing is good. A district board was 
constituted in 1863, but it naving been allowed to lapse 
in 1876, a new one was constitutSl in 1884.— Ord. Sur,, 
shs. 78, 74, 84, 1876-78. 

Nairn, a parish at the mouth of the river just men- 
tioned, on the sea-coast. In the NW of Nairnshire. It 
is bounded N by the Moray Firth ; £ by the parishes of 
Auldearn, a detached portion of Cawdor, Auldearn, and 
Ardclach ; SW by the parish of Cawdor and the parish 
of Croy and Dalcross ; and W bv Inverness-shire. The 
boundary line is almost entirely artificial and highly 
irregular, the parish being formed by a compact portion 
on the N — measuring 5 miles from E to W, and 2 miles 
from N to S — ^from the SE comer of which a long, 
straggling projection, varying in breadth from 1 to 1^ 
mile, runs S for 8 miles to the Bum of Blarandualt 
The area is 9387 '261 acres, including 86*864 of water, 
454*764 of foreshore, and 19 085 of tidal water. The 
surface slopes from the sea-beach till it reaches, along 
the S of the parish, a height of 120 feet, and in the 
southern prolongation already mentioned it reaches, at 
Hill of Urchany, a height of over 700 feet. Almost the 
whole of the surface is under cultivation or woodland. 
The soil about Eildmmmie on the S, round the town of 
Kaim, and along the coast is sandy and light ; along 
the river it is sand mixed with clay ; and throughout 
most of the southern district it is a good rich loam. 
The underlying rock is Old Red sandstone. The drain- 
age is effected by the river Kaim, which has a course of 
4 miles along the centre and towards the £ of the parish 
and by Lochdhu Bum, which, rising in the SW, has a 
course of 8 miles, first E and then N , till it reaches the 
sea Ij mile W of the mouth of the Nairn. Close to the 
town of Naim, on the SW, is the poorhouse for the 
Naim Poor-law Combination, which includes the parishes 
of Aberaethy, Ardclach, Ardersier, Auldeam, Cawdor, 
Cromdale, Croy, Duthil, Dyke, Edinkillie, Naim, and 
Petty. It is a plain building, with accommodation for 
75 paupers, and the average number of inmates is about 
45. Besides Eilravock Castle and Oeddes House, which 
are separately noticed, the mansions are Achareidh, Fir 
Hall, HousehiU, Larkfield House, Ivybank, Millbank, 
Newton, and Yiewfield. Geddes is associated with the 
name of John Mackintosh (1822-51), 'The Eamest 
Student,' the story of whose life has been so gracefully 
told by Dr Norman Madeod. At Geddes House once 
stood a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but which 
appears in the Ordnance Survey Map under the some- 
what unrecognisable title of St Wam's ChapeL No 
remains of it are now to be seen, but the site and the 
surrounding ground is still used as a churchvard, and it 
is the burial-place of the family of Eilravock, by whom 
the chapel was founded at least as early as the first half 
of the 13th century. In the 15th century it was held 
in high repute for sanctity, and in 1475 Pope Sextus lY. 
granted relief from 100 days' penance to all who made 
pilgrimage to it at certain festivals, or contributed a 
certain amount to the repair of the building. Three- 
quarters of a mile E of Geddes House are the mins of 
Bait Castle, anciently the seat of the Mackintoshes of 
Rait, and prior to thitt of a branch of the Cumyns, and 
also, it is said, of the family of Rait of Rait, which dis- 
appeared from the county^ m the end of the 14th cen- 
tury, and became, according to Shaw in his History of 
the Province of Moray, the founders of the family of 
Rait of Halgreen in Kincardineshire. The last of the 
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Naim family was, according to the same authority. Sir 
Alexander £^it, who, between 1395 and 1400, murdered 
the then thane of Cawdor. There seems also to have 
been at an early date a chapel here dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary ; for incidental mention is made in 1848 
of ' the hermit of the chapel of St Mary of Rait.' Close 
to the castle are the remains of an old British fort, 
called Cutle-Findlay. The parish is traversed in the 
N for 5^ miles by the main coast road from Inverness to 
Aberdeen, and also for 4^ miles by the Invemess and 
Forres section of the Hignland Railway system with a 
station at Naim. Besides the town of Naim, there are 
the small hamlets of Delnies (N) and Moss-side (centre). 

The parish is the seat of a presbytery in the synod of 
Moray, and the living is worth £390 a year. The 
churcnes are noticed in the following article. Under 
the landward school board the public schools of Delnies 
and Geddes, with respective accommodation for 173 and 
60 pupils, had (1883) an average attendance of 69 and 
53, and ffrants of £61, Os. 6d. and £36, 3s. Five pro- 
prietors hold each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 
30 hold each between £500 and £100, and there are a 
large number of smaller amount. Valuation, exclusive 
of buMrh, (1860) £7986, (1884) £7778, 8s. Id., plus 
£1271 for tie railway. Pop. (1801) 2215, (1831) 3266, 
(1861) 4486, (1871) 4869, (1881) 5368, of whom 2918 
were females, and 570 Gaelic-speaking, while 1207 were 
outside the Iknits of the police burgh. — Ord, Sur,, sh 
84, 1876. 

The presbytery of Naim comprehends the parishes o! 
Arddacn, Ardersier, Auldearn, Cawdor, Croy, and Naim. 
Pop. (1871) 11,497, (1881) 12,642, of whom 539 were 
communicants of the Church of Scotland in 1878. — The 
Free Church has also a presbytery, comprising the Free 
churches in the same parishes, which 6 churches to- 
gether had 2106 members and adherents in 1883. 

Nairn (formerly Invemaim), the county town of 
Nairnshire, and a royal and police burjf^h on the W 
bank of the river of the same name, at its mouth, and 
near the E side of the sea-coast of the parish just 
described. By rail it is 9^ miles W bv S of Forres, 15} 
ENE of Inverness, 21} W by S of iSlgin, 92} NW of 
Aberdeen, 145 SSW of Wick, 175 NNW of Edinburgh, 
and 191 N of Glasgow. It is a seaport and an impor- 
tant and well-known watering-place, in which connec- 
tion it has been styled the * Brighton of the North ; ' 
and though this is a somewhat lofty title, it is neverthe- 
less a clean, bright, pleasant, little town, with a remark- 
ably dry climate, partly due to small rainfall, which 
avera^ about 28 inches annually, and partly to the 
rapidity with which the light sandy soil of the neigh- 
bourhood absorbs moisture. The adjacent beach, which 
is sandy, and has a very gentle slope, affords excellent 
bathing ground, well sheltered ana secluded, and for 
those who do not care for open air bathing, provision is 
niade in the Public Baths to be afterwards noticed. 
The surroimding country has also many attractions, 
both from beauty and historical associations (see AuxD- 
RARN, Brodie, Cawdor, Darnavtat, Finduorn, 
Forres, Eilrayock, etc); while the view across the 
Firth and along the shore beyond is very good. By 
London physicians the town is often recommended for 
invalids requiring a dry and bracinjof, yet moderate 
dimate, and more than half of the visitors every year 
come from London and the S of England. 

History. — ^The burgh is of considerable antiquity, and 
some writers have held that it was here that Sigurd 
built his bur^ in the latter part of the 9th century (see 
Moray), and have identified it with the Narmin of 
Boece. This identification, though found in the later 
editions of Camden, and generally given on his author- 
ity, can be traced no farther back than Bellenden's 
translation of Boece, and was probably adopted by 
Camden from Holinshed's CfhronieUf which is merely 
an Anglicised form of Bellenden. Gordon of Straloch 
and the writer in the Old Slatistieal AccowU mention 
an old castle whose site was then covered by the sea, 
and the latter asserts that there were people then alive 
who remembered seeing vestiges of it ; while, on the 
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other hand, Shaw, in his History of the Province of Moray 
(and he was well acquainted with the district, as he was 
for fifteen years minister of the adjoining parish of 
Cawdor), savs that no Danish fort or any tradition of it 
existed. The existence of tiie royal bnrgh is said to 
date from the time of William the Lyon, according to 
charter mention in the reign of Alexander 11. , when the 
king granted certain lands to the Bishop of Moray ' in 
excambinm illius terre apad Invemaren qnam Dominus 
Bex WiUelmns, pater mens, cepit de episcopo Moraviensi 
ad firmandum in ea castellum et bnigam de Invemaren/ 
The castle stood in what was known as the Gonstabnlary 
garden near High Street, and in the 18th century the 
sherifis of Nairn were ex officio keepers of it In 1264 
Alexander de Moravia, the then sheriff, was repaid by 
the royal treasurer for expense incurred in plasterinff 
the hall, in placing locks on the doors of the Keep, and 
in providing two cables for the drawbridge. In the 
14th century the office of sheriff and constable of the 
castle became hereditary in the family of Cawdor, and 
with them it remained till the abolition of hereditary 
jurisdictions in 1747, when the then thane claimed 
£8000 as compensation for the first office, and £500 for 
the second. The lands and town itself ' were granted 
by Robert I. to his brother-in-law, Hugh, Earl of Ross, 
and the^ probably continued in the possession of that 
family till the forfeiture of John, Earl of Ross and Lord 
of the Isles, in 1475. At that period the tenure of the 
lands in Nairnshire, which had been formerly held 
under the Earls of Ross, was changed to a crown-hold- 
ing; and a similar chanse very probably took place 
with regard to the town of Nairn, which then begins to 
be styled in records the king's burgh and the royal 
burgh of Nairn ; unless it may be thought that the 
terms of Robert I.'s grant of the earldom of Moray to 
Thomas Randolph (which cannot easily be reconciled 
with the Earl of Ross's charter) are sufficient to prove 
that Nairn, as well as Elgin and Forres, was then of the 
rank of a royal burgh.' The town stands across the 
line markiuff the division between the highlands and 
lowlands which intersects High Street about Rose 
Street The part of the town NE of this was inhabited 
by SuEon-8F|eakine fishermen, the part to the SW by 
Gaelic-speakinff Highlanders, and hence the story that 
James VL, when twitted, after his accession to the 
English throne, about the inferior importance of 
the towns of his old kingdom, replied that, however 
that might be, he had a town in Scotland ' sae lang that 
the inhabitants of the one end did not understand the 
language spoken at the other ; ' and when Dr Johnson 
passed through the town 170 years later, he found no 
great change had taken place, for he says : ' At Nairn 
we may fix the verge of the Highlands ; for here I first 
saw neat fires, and first heard the Erse language.' He 
is otxierwise very hard on the town, for he says : ' We 
came to Nairn, a royal buigh, which, if once it flourished, 
is now in a state of miserable decay ; but I know not 
whether its chief annual magistrate has not still the 
title of Lord Provost' In the Ck>venanting troubles of 
the 17th century the burgh does not seem to have taken 
a very active part, or to have suffered much, though, 
after the battle of Auldearn, Montrose's men burned 
and destroyed Cawdor's house in the town. The Duke 
of Cumberland spent the night of 14 April in the 
Laird of Kilravock's town-house here, and the night 
following at the old house of Balblair not fiur off. To 
the W of the town, between Balblair and Eildrummie, 
are the fields where the Royalist army encamped, where 
they held their rejoicincs on the Duke of Cumberland's 
birUiday, the 16th April, and where they were when the 
Highlanders attempted their night surprise. The only 
dirtinguished native of the town is Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Grant, C.B. (b. 1827), son of a former parish 
minister. Colonel Grant accompanied Speke in his 
journey to the sources of the Nile in 1868, and gave an 
account of the expedition in his Walk across Afrka, 

Streets^ etc — ^Tne principal street, High Street, ex- 
tends from the river south-westward for about 4 mile, 
and contains now a number of very good buildings. 
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From it the older streets branch off, but along the sea 
and on the W side there are large numbers of handsome 
villas, many of them built for the purpose of being let 
to visitors, but others built by their proprietors as sea- 
side residences for" themselves. The county buildings, 
near the middle of -^the NW side of High Street, were 
erected in 1818, and greatly improved in 1870. They 
have a good front and spire, and, besides providing 
accommodation for the county offices, contain a large 
county hall, used also as a court-room. The prison 
cells erected behind have, since the passing of the 
Prisons' Act, become almost useless. The public hall 
was projected in 1865, and built by a joint-stock com- 
pany at a cost of about £1200. It contains a large hall, 
with accommodation for 800 persons, supper-rooms, and 
ante-rooms. On the SE of the town the railway crosses 
the river Nairn by a handsome stone bridge of four 
arches, each with a span of 70 feet and 34 feet high. 
A little farther down the river is the bridge for uie 
sn^at coast road. It was originally built by Rose of 
Clava in 1632, but has since been very extensively re- 
paired in consequence of dama^ received in heavy floods 
in 1782 and 1829. The pansh church is a very plain 
building, erected in 1811, and containing 902 sittings. 
It is at present (1884) proposed to erect a new one at the 
comer of Seabank Road at a cost of over £6000. The 
new Free church to the S is a fine building. Early French 
Gothic in style, erected in 1880-81 at a cost of £7000, 
and containing 1200 sittings. There is a handsome spire 
with clock and beU. The U.P. church, erected in 1851- 
52, contains 512 sittings. The Congre^tional church, 
erected in 1804 at a cost of £575, contains 416 sittings. 
St Oolumba's Scottish Episcopal church is an Eauv 
English edifice of 1857, containing 225 sittings ; and St 
Mary's Roman Catholic church (1864) contains 150. 
There is also a small English Episcopal church. At 
the SW end of the town is Rose's Academical Institu- 
tion, built by subscription on ground given by Captain 
Rose, and supported partly by endowment, and partly 
by subscriptions and fees. It is managed by a body of 
directors elected by the subscribers. Near it is a 
monument erected by old pupils as a memorial of Mr 
John Strath, who for 40 years held the office of parochial 
schoolmaster. Church Street and the Monitory public 
schools, with respective accommodation for 30(f and 400 
pupils, had (1883) an average attendance of 270 and 287, 
and grants of £249, Is. and £251, 2s. 6d. There are 
also some private schools. The Town and County 
Hospital, to the W of the town, was erected by sub- 
scription in 1846, and is supported by donations and 
subscriptions. It is managed by directors chosen by 
the subscribers. The museum calls for no particular 
mention. There is a cemetery E of the town. 

Two lar;fl;e bathine establishments possess all kinds 
of artificial baths, cold, tepid, and warm. The Marine 
Hotel salt-water baths are open to the public at all 
seasons. Near the sea-shore is a large swimming- 
bath, erected in 1872-78 at a cost of £1200. The mam 
building is a square measuring 91 feet each way, covered 
with a glass roof. The plan of the bottom has been so 
ingeniouslv managed, that, while the depth of water 
slopes gradually from 1 foot 3 inches to 6 feet, yet there 
is a swimming course all round of about 100 yarda 
Water is pumped from the sea by a centrifugal pump 
worked by steam, and the bath when full holds 140,000 
gallons. A large number of bathing coaches ply on the 
beach during the summer months. 

A wharf and harbour were constructed at the mouth 
of the river in 1820, according to a plan by Telford, the 
principle being to increase the depth of the river, and 
by straightening its course from the bridge downwards 
to increase the scour, and so prevent uie silting up 
of the opening. Inclusive of a sum paid for izgury to 
the neighbouring salmon fishings, the operations cost 
£5500, but so great was the damage done by the flood of 
1829 that only very small ves^ and fishing boats 
irequented the place. Fresh works, on a similar plan, 
were afterwards again constructed; a breakwater of 
wood and stone, 400 yards long, was extended from the 
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E Bide of the river, so as to afford shelter against the 
only winds to which the harbour is exposed ; and further 
improvements have subsequently been made. The rise 
of spring tides in the harbour is about 14 feet, and of 
neaps 11 feet In its custom-house relations it is a creek 
unto the port of Inverness. In 1882 there were 91 
boats belonging to the place, of which 62 were first-clius, 
37 second-dass, and 2 third-class, and connected with 
them were 250 resident fisher men and boys. Most of 
these boats prosecute the herring-fishing from ports 
farther down the firth. The exports are timber, com, 
potatoes, eggs, smoked haddocks, and freestone ; and 
the imports are foodstuffs, soft-goods, hardware, lime, 
manures, and coaL The white fishing is successfully 
prosecuted, and there are good salmon fishings along 
the coast on both sides of the river. The harbour affairs 
are managed by the town council, who are at present 
(1884) attempting to form a mussel-bed near the mouth 
of the river. Should it succeed it will prove of very 
great benefit to the fishermen of the place. There are 
excellent sandstone and mnite quarries within a few 
miles of the town, and a w3l-known distillery at Brackla 
is 4 miles off 

MunieipalUy, «fc.— Any charters erecting the town 
into a royal bui^h, or granting or ratifying its privileges, 
appear to be lost ; but a charter of confirmation, jpranted 
by James VI. in 1697 and approved by act of parhament, 
refers to one of Alexander l. The town is now governed 
by a provost, a dean of guild, a treasurer, and 11 coun- 
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cillors, and the council act also as the police commission, 
but the police force is incorporated with that of the 
county. The corporation at one time possessed a con- 
siderable amount of landed propNsrty, but most of it has 
been alienated. The revenue is about £1000 a year. 
Gas is supplied by a private company formed in 1839. 
Water was introduced many years ago, and in 1884 the 
supply was improved by the erection of a concrete 
couecting well near the springs at Urohany, the cost of 
the improvement being about £900. In 1878 a scheme 
was proposed for the utilisation of the sewage, and this 
was earned out between that year and 1880. The whole 
refuse is carried across the river in an iron pipe 18 inches 
in diameter, and spread by irrigation over the surface of 
a salt marsh, from which the sea has been dammed out 
by an embankment of clay down to the rock. The pipe 
is carried across the river on two iron cylinders filled 
with concrete, and this portion has been converted into 
a foot-bridge, while beyond it is embedded in an em- 
balmment, on the top of which is a walk. The total 
coet was £3000, of which £1642 was spent on the 
irrigation scheme alone. The arms of the town are St 
Ninian in a proper habit, holding in his right hand a 
cross fitch^e, and in the left an open book. 

The town has a head post office, with money order, 
savings' bank, insurance, and telegraph departments ; 
offices of tiie British Linen Company, Caledonian, 
Kationid, and Royal banks ; agencies of 21 insurance 
offices ; and 6 hotels. The newspapen are the Conser- 
vative Moray and Nairn JSotpreaa (1880), published on 
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Saturday, and the Liberal Nairnshire Telegraph (1841), 

Eublished on Wednesday. There is a masonic lodge, 
t Ninian's (No. 676) ; and amoxig the miscellaneous 
institutions may be noticed the Volunteer Hall, the 
Literary Institute, the National Security Savings* Bank, 
the Nairn Friendly Society, a branch of tne Ship- 
wrecked Mariners' Society, the Nairn Building Society, 
a Farming Society, John Rose Troup's Education and 
Charitable Fund, the Ladies* Benevolent Society, the 
Nairn Coal and Meal Fund, the Orohestral Society, the 
Swimming Club and Humane Society, the Bowling Club, 
the County Cricket Club, and the 12th and 18th 
batteries of the Ist Inverness Artillery Volunteers. 
Ordinary and small debt sheriff courts are held every 
Friday during session. Quarter sessions are held on 
the first Fridays of Mareh, May, and August, and on 
the last Tuesday of October. Ordinary weekly markets 
are held on Tuesday and Friday, and there is a weekly 
com market on Thursday. Fairs for cattle and other 
live stock are held monthly on the Saturday after Muir 
of Ord, and hiring fairs on the Thursdays preceding 
26 May and 22 Nov. 

Nairn unites with Inverness, Forres, and Fortrose 
in returning a member to serve in parliament. Parlia- 
mentary constituency (1883-84) 369 ; municipal con- 
stituency 494 (136 females). Valuation (1876) £10,030, 
(1884) £13,710 inclusive of railway. Pop. of parlia- 
mentary burgh (1841) 2388, (1861) 2977, (1861) 3436, 
(1871) 3736, (1881) 4161, of whom 1867 were males, 
and 2294 were females. Houses (1881) 841 inhabited, 
33 vacant, 12 building. 

Naim«. See Auohtergaven and Meikleour. 

Nairnshire, a small county in the N of Scotland, con- 
sisting of a main body and five detached sections. The 
main body lies on the S shore of the Moray Firth, and 
is bounded N by that arm of the sea, E by Elginshire, and 
S, 8W, and W by Inverness-shire. The outline is very 
irregular, and to a very large extent artificial Starting 
from the N£ comer at the middle of the bank known 
as the Bar, midway between the mouth of the river Nairn 
and that of the river Findhom, it proceeds irregularly 
S by E to the Muckle Bum, close to Earlsmiu, and 
after following the course of that stream for 2 miles 
a^in strikes in its former direction to the Findhom at 
the bend SW of Dounduff After foUowinff the course 
of the Findhom for 7 furlongs it strikes S£ to the hifh 
ground between the basins of the Dorbock and the 
upper tributaries of the Findhom, which— except for a 
zig-zag to the E at Lochan Tutach and another to the £ 
at Lochindorb— it follows S and S bv W to its most 
southerly point at Cam Glas (2162 feet). The principal 
summits along this line, from N to S, are Cam Dubhaidh 
(1000 feet). Hill of Aitnoch (1861), Cam nan clach Garbha 
(1362), Cam Allt Laoi^h (1872), and Cam Glas. From 
this last summit the Ime passes irregularly north-west- 
ward — ^between the basins of the Ecunchat Bum (SW) 
and the Leonach and Rhilean Bums (NE), all flowing 
to the Findhom — by Cam an t' Sean-liathanaich (SE, 
2076 ; NW, 2066) and Cam Torr Mheadhoin (1761) to 
the Findhom, which it reaches near the upper end of the 
Streens, midway between Polochaig ana Ballcrochan. 
It turns up the river for 6 furlongs, and then strikes 
first N by W to the summit of Cam nan tri-tigheaman 
(2013 feet), and thence westward to the Dalriach Bum 
near its souroe. It follows the course of this stream for 
li mile to the bend where the bum tums to the S, and 
then pass NW to the top of Beinn na Buchanich, whence 
the course northward to the shore of the firth, 8} miles 
£ of Ardersier Point at Fort George, is a series of most 
involved zig-zags too complicated to be here particularly 
described. The length of this main portion of the 
county is 17} miles from the mouth of the Nairn on 
the NT to Cam Glas on the S, and the mean breadth is 
about 11 miles. Of the detached portions, three are in 
the county of Elgin, one in the county of Invemess, and 
one in the county of Boss. Of those in the countv of 
Elgin two are detached portions of the parish of Ard- 
clach, and lie locally in the parish of Edinkillie. They 
are close together, near the centre of the eastern 
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bonndai^ of the main part of the connty, and the 
nearest is distant from it about 1} mile. This portion, 
which is 2 miles long from N to S, and j mite wide, 
has an area of 749 acres. The second portion, 4 mile 
further to the £, is 44 miles long from Kw to SE, with 
an average breadth of about { mile, and has an area of 
2119 acres. The third portion, which has an area of only 
48^ acres, inclusive ot water, is at Moy Carse, in the 
pirish of Dyke, on the river Findhom, about li mile 
below Forres. The portion in Inverness-shire belongs 
to the parish of Daviot and Dimlichity, and is the 
largest of all, the area being 10,568*652 acres. The 
centre of it is about 7i miles E of the mouth of the 
Foyers on Loch Ness, and 124 nules from the nearest 
point of the main body of the county. The greatest 
length from N to S is 74 miles, and the greatest breadth 
from E to W slightly over 5 miles. The portion in Ross- 
shire embraces the barony of Ferintosh, and lies along 
the SE side of the Gromartv Firth, at the mouth of the 
Beauly. It measures 84 miles from K£ to SW, 8 miles 
across from NW to SE, and is 10^ miles from the nearest 
point of the main body of the county. The area is 
about 6000 acres. These detached portions have been 
included in Nairnshire since 1476, when William, 
Thane of Cawdor, had influence enough to have all his 
lands in the neighbouring counties included in the 
county of Nairn, wnere the main body of his estates lay. 
Ferintosh is the Gaelic Feam-toahf * The Toishach's or 
Thane's land.' The total area of the county is 199*853 
square miles, or 127,905*784 acres, of which 124,967*612 
are land, 920*087 water, 1987*770 foreshore, and 80*815 
tidal water. Of the land area of 124,967*612 acres— 
26,419 acres were under cultivation in 1888, and 13,241 
were under wood, while 2048 were under permanent 
pasture, and the rest was rouflh grazing, heath, and 
waste, there beinff a considerable amount devoted to 
grouse. Among tne counties of Scotland Nairnshire is 
thirtieth as regards area, thirty-second as regards 
population, and thirty-third as regards valuation. 

The first, second, and fourth detached sections are 
pieces of wild upland, but the others are fertile. Of the 
main porticm of the countv, the portion near the coast is 
part of the well-known *laich of Moray.' It is fertile 
and well-wooded, and within 2 miles of the shore rises 
to an average height of from 70 to 80 feet above sea- 
leveL Within the next 6 miles this rise is continued to 
a height of about 600 feet, and the whole district is 
under cultivation or covered with thriving woods. 
S of the 800 feet contour line the whole county is 
wild moorland, with an average height of from 1200 
to 1500 feet, and having, besides the heights already 
mentioned, along the boundary the tops of Cam Maol 
(1000), Creag an Daimh (1180), Cam a Chrasgie (1314), 
Cam na Callich (1218), Beinn Bhuide Mhor (1797), 
Cam Sgumain (1370), Maol an Tailleir (1878), Cam 
na Sffubaich (1522), and Cam a Oarbh elaic (1523). 
The drainage of the S and £ is effected by tne Findhom 
and its trioutaries. The Findhom enters the county 
near the centre of the SW side, and flows across towards 
the N£, quitting it near Dounduff after a course of 
almost 19 miles. From the S it receives the Tomlachan, 
Leonach, and Bhilean Bums, which drain the extreme 
S of the county, but none of the other tributaries are of 
any great size or importance. The centre of the county 
is drained partly by the Muckle Bum— which, rising at 
Cam a Chrasgie, has a north-easterly course of about 16 
miles ere it passes into Elginshire— and its tributaries 
the Blarandualt Bum (W) and the Lethen Bum (E) ; 
and partly by the Riereach Bum and AUt Dearg which 
rise m the SW, and, joining near Cawdor, flow to the 
river Naim. The drainage on the W is carried off by 
the Naim and by a small bum that flows into the sea 
If mile W of the mouth of the Nairn. The lochs are 
neither large nor important. In the NE comer, near 
the sea, and within i mile of one another, are Loch 
Loy (Ux^ mile) and Cran Loch (8x14 furl.); near 
the NW border is the Loch of the Ckns (14 x 1 furl.) ; 
and on the border, and partly in Invemess-shire, is 
Loch Flemington (1 mile x I4 furl) ; near the centre 
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of the £ side is Loch of Belivat (3x1 furl.) ; near the 
centre of the county the Loch of Boath (2x4 furl.); 
and a portion of Lochan Tutach. None of the lochs 
are of importance for azigling, and, except the Find- 
hom, the Naim, and Cawdor Bum, none of the 
streams. 

Geology, — The geological features of Nairnshire, 
though presenting no great variety, are nevertheless of 
considerable interest and importance. The rock forma- 
tions occurring within the boundaries of the county may 
be classified as follows : 1. the stratified crystalline rocks 
with the associated granite masses ; 2. the representatives 
of the lower and upper Old Red Sandstone; 3. the 
glacial, poet-elacial, and recent deposits, which attain a 
remarkable aevelopment The belt of low cround 
bordering the Moray Firth is occupied by memben of 
the Old Ked Sandstone, while the high-lying districts 
are composed of metamorphic and igneous rocks. Indeed 
the distribution of the rock formations in this county 
fumishes ample proof of the close relation between the 
superficial features and the geological stracture. 

In the tract lying between the basins of the Naim 
and Findhom, the stratified crystalline rocks are thrown 
into a great synclinal fold, the axis of which runs approxi- 
mately from Dallaschyle southwards in the direction of 
Creag an Daimh. In the Riereach Bum, and in the 
streams which unite to form the Muckle Bum, the ceperal 
inclination of the strata is towards the NW and wNW, 
but as we proceed towards the W boundary of the county 
we find that the same strata gradually swing round tiU 
the strike is nearly at right angles with its former 
course. This change in the strike of the beds, which is 
evidently due to an extensive fold, may be followed in 
the streams draininff the W slope of Cam nan tri- 
tigheaman, and in the higher reaches of Alt Deaxg. 
There is little variety in the litholosical character of the 
strata throughout the area just indicated, as they con- 
sist for the most part of grey micaceous flaggy gneiss, 
thin bedded mica schists, and bands of micaceous 
quartzite. In the centre of the synclinal fold, however, 
between Dallaschyle and Creag an Daimh, the flaggy 
ffueiss is overlaid by a more massive series, in which the 
foliation is not so well marked, and the mica is not so 
abundantly developed. The latter might be regarded 
as micaceous ouartzites shading into incipient gneiss. 
Far up on the N slope of Cam nan tri-tigheaman there 
is an mterestinff band of porphyritic nieiss, containing 
large crystals of felspar, round which toe quartz, felspar, 
and mica curve in irregular folia. In general character 
this rock resembles the well-known bands of porphyritic 
gneiss in Banffshire. Throughout the area occupied by 
these stratified rocks there are numerous veins of granite, 
diorite, and amphibolite. The best example of the last 
occun near Behiran, about 8 miles SW of Cawdor, the 
chief constituent behig homblende, which is associated 
with a small quantity of mica and felspar. 

There are three masses of granite within the limits of 
the county. Of these by hi tne largest is situated along 
the E boundary, extending from Lethen Bar Hill S by 
Ardclach and Glenfemess to the Brid^ of Dulsie, a 
distance of 6 miles. The second area lies along the W 
border, between Ben nan Oragan and Ben Buidhe Mhor ; 
while the third extends from Rait Castle E to near 
Einsteary. Though of limited extent, the last of these 
granite masses is of considerable commercial value, as 
the rock forms an admirable building stone, and when 
polished presents a beautiful appearance. The beauty 
of the rock is due to the presence of lai^ crystals of 
pink orthoclase felspar, which are develop^ porphyriti- 
cally in the midst of the quartz, felspar, and mica. 
Indeed the lithological character of the rock is so dis* 
tinct that bouldera of it can be detected in the super- 
ficial deposits, far to the E, in the low grounds of 
Elgin and Banff'shire. 

The relations between these ancient crystalline rocks 
and the overlying strata of Old Bed Sandstone age 
clearly show that the old land surface must have under- 
gone considerable denudation prior to Old Bed times. 
Not only do the breccias rest on a highly eroded plat* 
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form ; they frequently fill np considerable hollows in the 
metamorphic series. Even at that far off time, there 
must have been hollows or valleys between Dallaschyle 
and the HiU of Urchany, and oetween the latter bill 
and Lethen Bar, but there is no evidence pointing to 
the conclusion that the valleys of the Findhom and 
Nairn were excavated at that ancient date. Beginning 
first with the lower Old Red Sandstone strata, it is 
observable that the inland boundary, when followed 
from Lethen Bar W to the valley of the Nairn at 
Cantray, maintains a sinuous course. From Lethen 
Bar the boundary line sweeps in a great curve by Little- 
mill and the Wine Well round the N margin of the 
granite of Park. From the latter point it stretches SW 
by Little Urchany to the ravines S of Cawdor, where it 
forms a similar curve to that described, thence winding 
round the ridge of gneiss at Dallaschyle to the S slope 
of the valley of the Nairn. The general succession of 
the strata belon^g to the lower division is remarkably 
uniform in different parts of the county; the chief 
variation bein^ due to the irregular thickness of the 
basement breccias. Resting uncomormably on the gneiss^ 
and forming the lowest member of the series, we find a 
coarse breccia, which is composed of angular and sub- 
angular ira^ents of the underlying rocks. Though the 
dominant ingredients consist of gneias and quartzite, it 
is of impKDrtance to note that the breccia at certain 
localities is laroely made up of mnitic detritus. On 
the NW slope of the Lethen Bar Hill, and again in the 
valley of the Nairn near Cantray, numerous blocks of 
granite are met with in the basal beds which have been 
derived from the adjacent granite masses. It is obvious 
therefore that the latter must have been exposed to 
denudation ere the lowest beds of the Old Red Sandstone 
in this coun^ were deposited on the sea floor. By far 
the best section of the oasal breccias and conglomerates 
is exposed in the ravine S of Cawdor, where the Biereach 
Bum has cut a narrow goige through them. From 
their development at this locality there can be little 
doubt that they fill a bay in the ancient coast-line, a 
supposition which guns support from the fact that the 
basement breccia tnins away to a few feet against the 
projecting spurs of gneiss at Rait Castle and Dallas- 
chyle. The strata just described are succeeded by the 
well-known fish bed, which forms such an important 
horizon in the Moray Firth basin. At certain localities 
thin reddish sandstones are intercalated between the 
breccias and the fish bed. The latter presents the 
features so characteristic of this imnortant zone, the 
fish-remains occurring in the heart of limestone nodules, 
while the nodules are embedded in soft clays or shales. 
At several localities it has proved highly fossiliferous. 
Of these, perhaps the most celebrated within the county 
is Lethen ^r, where numerous ichthyolites have been 
obtained in a fine state of preservation. The old quarry 
where the limestone was formerly wrought is now 
covered up, but by making a series of trenches through 
the boulder clay in the farm of BrevaU it is still possible 
to exhume excellent specimens. On the farm of Clune, 
close by Brevail, fossils have also been met with in the 
fish bed. The following species, among others, have 
been gathered from these localities : FUndUhys Milleri 
(Ag.), P. comutus (Ag.), P, oblongua (Ag.), P. prodtuAus 
(Ag.), CoccosUus oblong {^:)' J^ipif'iccmthus strUUtUiu 
(Ag.), OheiroUpis (htmmmguB (Ag.), OsUol&pis mc^'or 
(Ag. ), Gljfptolqris leptopteraa (Ag.). 

The fish bed cape the NW slope of Lethen Bar Hill, 
and is isolated from the outcron on tiie N bank of the 
Muckle Bum, near Lethen House., This stream has 
cut down to the basal conglomerate underlying the fish 
bed, and displays excellent sections of the breccias 
between Fleenas^el and Bumside. To the W of the 
proiecting spur oi sneiss and granite at Rait Castle and 
Park the clays with the fossiliferous limestone nodules 
reappear at Knockloan about 8 miles S of Naim, while 
in the valley of the Naim they are to be met with on 
the N bank of the river between Cantray and the W 
boundary of the county. Owing to the vast accumula- 
tion of superficial deposits in the low-lying parts of 
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Nairnshire there is no continuous section of the strata 
which succeed the fish bed. From the various exposures, 
however, it is evident that the general character of the 
beds is widely different from the massive sandstones of 
the upper division. They consist of fissile micaceous 
shales, which are frequently charged with beautiful 
specimens of Psitophyton, grey grits and sandstones, 
well-bedded flagstones and shales. Indeed the general 
order of succession of the lower Old Red Sandstone in 
Naimshire closely resembles that in the adjacent 
portions of Invemess-shire. 

To the S of the main boundary line of the lower 
division there are two small outUers of coarse conglome- 
rates and sandstones, which evidently belong to the 
same series. One of these occurs in tiie Muckle Bum 
near Highland Boath, while the other is met with in 
the Findhom basin near Drynachan Lodge. The 
former rests unconformably on the ancient cr3rstalline 
rocks, while the latter is brought into contact with 
them by two parallel faults. Though they are now 
completely isolated from each other as well as from the 
main area, they clearly indicate the original extension 
of the members of the lower division far up the slopes 
of the Highland hiUs. 

An interesting feature connected with this formation 
in Naimshire is the evidence of an unconformity 
between the upper and lower divisions of the system. 
Attention has a&eady been directed (see voL Ui., p. 586, 
Ord, Cfaz,) to the magnificent section of the upper Old 
Red Sandstone in the Findhom N of Sluie. The strata 
present the same characters in the Muckle Bum between 
Earlsmill and Whitemire and along the shore at Naim. 
Grey and reddish grey false-bedded sandstones, with 
bands of fine conglomerate and thin seams of red clavs 
or shales, follow each other with little variation. The 
sandstones fre<juently contain pellets or nodules of 
green clays, which decompose readily under atmospheric 
agencies. These beds have been largely ouarried in the 
neighbourhood of Naim, and various old quany holes 
are to be seen along the ancient coast-line boundmg the 
25-feet terrace. Numerous plates of Pterichthys major 
have been obtained from these sandstones in the King- 
steps and Seabank quarries at Nairn. The great 
divergence in lithological character and organic contents 
between the members of the uppe;r and lower divisions 
in this coimty was first detected by Dr Malcolmson, and 
the unconformity between tiie two divisions has been re- 
cently demonstrated by Dr Archibald Geikie. From the 
manner in which the sandstones of the upper division steal 
across the edges of the lower Old Red strata as we pass E 
from the town of Naim towards the Muckle Bum at Glen- 
shiel, it is evident that there is a gradual overlap of the 
one series on the other. Near the latter locality the 
upper Old Red Sandstone rests on the oldest members of 
the lower division, while still further E, in the Find- 
hom section, the former rests directly on the ancient 
crystalline rocks. It follows therefore that during the 
interval which elapsed between the lower and upper 
divisions of this formation the members of the lower 
Old Red Sandstone must have undergone considerable 
denudation. 

Between the Old Red Sandstone {)eriod and glacial 
times there is a gap in the geological record of the 
district. If any of the secondary formations were ever 
deposited in the low grounds of the county they have 
been completely removed by denudation. The super- 
ficial deposits of glacial and post-glacial age are splendidly 
developed in the lower districts ; indeed, owing to this 
fact, few glaciated surfiEuses are exposed by means of 
which the direction of the ice-flow can be determined. 
At the granite quarry near Newton of Park an admirable 
example is seen of a striated surface, the strise pointing 
E and a few degrees S of K Along the W border of 
the county, between the Naim valley and the coast-line^ 
the ice markings trend to the N of E. When these 
facts are viewed in connection with the evidence supplied 
by the adjacent counties of Inverness and Elgin, it is 
apparent that the ice issuing from the Great Glen 
towards the Moray Firth moved first of all in an £N£ 
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direction, and was mdnally deflected towftrds the E 
and ES£ on approacning the plains of Nairn and Moray. 
In certain parts of the county there are two distinct 
honlder clays, which are separated by an important 
series of inter-dacial sands, gravels, and finely lami- 
nated clays. The older of the two bonlder clays is 
nsoally more tenacious than that which overlies the 
inter-glacial beds, and the stones are generally more 
distinctly grooved. Admirable sections showing the 
order of succession of this glacial series are exposed in 
the streams draining the Cawdor moors. An examina- 
tion of the stones embedded in the boulder clays shows 
that even in the areas occuj>ied by the sneiss striated 
blocks of red sandstone occur in considerable abundance, 
thus indicating that the ice was compelled to move E 
alon^ the slopes of the hills, bearing along with it the 
detntus from the Old Bed Sandstone tracts to the areas 
occupied by the metamorphic series. In the valley of 
the x^aim, at Clava, Mr Fraser, C.E., Inverness, has 
obtained marine shells from fine blue clay belonging to 
this inter-glacial series. The upper nart of the section 
is composed of yellowish boulder ciay, consistins of 
gravel, sand, and stones, with a mixture of clay, wnich 
reaches a depth of 46 feet About 20 feet of sand 
underlies the boulder clay, and below the fine sand the 
shelly clay is met with, the bottom of which has not 
been pierced. A few smooth stones occur in the shelly 
clay, but they are not so numerous as in ordinary 
boulder clay. Indeed, from the nature of the deposit, as 
well as from the state of preservation of the shells, it is 
evident that these stratined sands and clays indicate a 
depression of the land in inter-glacial times. The 
height of the shelly clay is about 500 feet above the 
present sea-level, so that the submergence must have 
equalled, if it did not exceed, this amount. The 
following shells were noted from this section : LUiorina 
litorea, Ledapamula, Natica Oroenlcmdiea, Pleurotoma 
turrieuUiy Nuetila tenuis, TeUina Balthiea, Oardium 
eduU, Aatarte eompresaa, JBuccinum tmdatum, etc. The 
days also yielded a considerable number of species of 
Foraminifera, 

Besting on the upper boulder clay there is a great 
development of morainic gravels on the moory ground 
between the basins of the Nairn and Findhom ; some- 
times forming long, sinuous ridses upwards of i 
mile in length, which enclose shallow lochans or 
patches of peat. By far the most interesting develop- 
ment of the kamiform series occurs on the low ground 
between Nairn and the W boundary of the county. 
Beginning at Meikle Eildrummie this prominent ridge 
of sand and shingle is traceable W to Loch Flemington, 
a distance of 8 miles. At the former localitv the 
height of the kames is about 100 feet above the sea-level, 
and towards the W limit they rise to the level of 140 
feet This long kame forms a prominent feature on the 
broad platform of sand and gravel to the S of the rail- 
way between Nairn and Fort George. It stands indeed 
at the edge of the belt of fertile sround formed by 
the 100-feet terrace. In addition to tiiis ancient terrace 
there are remains of the 50-feet beach to the E of the 
town of Nairn, though of limited extent But along the 
shores of the firth between Fort Georp and the moutii 
of the Findhom the 26-feet teirace u well developed, 
though covered to a considerable extent bv vast accumu- 
lations of blown sand. The inland clifl^ consistiuff of 
stratified sands, gravel, and clay, resting on bomder 
cby, which marks the border of this ancient beach, is 
easily followed from Fort George to Loch Lov. The 
terrace is of variable breadth, sometimes measunng only 
200 yards from the present coast-line, sometimes 2^ 
miles across. One of the most interesting features con- 
nected with this sea beach is the great development of 
sand drift on its surfiice, particulany in tiie neighbour- 
hood of Culbin. Formerly one of the most fertile tracts 
in the province of Moray, where stood the mansion- 
house of Culbin among richlv cultivated fields and 
homesteads, the area occupied by the Culbin sandhills 
is now but a desert waste, whose contour is changed by 
every wind that blows. The invasion of the sand-drift 
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took place in 1694, and so effectual was the inroad that 
onl^ a small portion of the estate escaped, which was 
buried by succeeding storms. Various interesting relics 
are now and acain picked up where the drifting of the 
sand has laid bare part of the old cultivate land. 
These consist of coins and fium implements, but 
numerous flint arrow heads belonging to neolithic 
times are also met with in isolated heaps. A consider- 
able development of sand dunes rests on the 26-feet 
beach near Fort Georae, but to the £ of the town of 
Nairn, between Loch Loy and the mouth of the Find- 
hom, the features which they present are worthy of 
special note. The Maviston Sandhills, which lie about 
4 miles to the S of Nairn, oonsiBt of two prominent 
dome-shaped masses of sand — ^the one lying to the S of 
the other — ^which are partiy surrounded by small conical 
heaps of sand. Each of these sand domes slopes gentiy 
to the W at an angle of 6^ while at the E limit the 
angle of inclination is between 80^ and 40^ Beyond 
the county boundary the extensive forest named the 
Low Wooa covers the plain of the 25-feet beach, which is 
dotted at intervals with minor accumulations of blown 
sand. To the E of this plantation lies the tract of the 
Culbin Sands, measuring about 8 miles in lengtii and 
about 2 miles in breadtiL The centre of the area is 
occupied by a succession of great ridges of sand upwards 
of 100 feet hiffh, sloping towards the )W at a gentie 
angle of a few aenees and with a much higher inclina- 
tion towards the £. These dome-shaped accumulations 
are surrounded by conical heaps and ridges trending 
from WSW to En£, and varying in height from 10 to 
80 feet. The surface of the pea,t domes as well as the 
minor heaps are beautifully npple-marked by the wind, 
and sections of the mounds display excellent examples 
of &lse beddinff. With reference to the question of their 
origin the fouowing explanation has recentiy been 
given : ' There is a combination of circumstances in 
that district favourable to their formation. The Find- 
hom carries an enormous c[uantity of sand at present to 
the sea every year, and this denudation must nave pro- 
ceeded steadily since glacial times. When this sediment 
is discharmd into the sea, it is home W and SW by the 
currents alonff the shore, and is eventually deposited 
on the shelving beach by tidal action. It is then 
caught up by the winds and borne inland in an £ 
direction. But in addition to this it is highly probable 
that the prevalent W winds caught up tiEe deposits of 
sand belonging to the 100-feet beach and swept them 
onwards in the direction of the Culbin area. Viewed 
in this light these sandhiUs give us some idea of the 
enormous denudation which is oonstantiy going on over 
the surfiMse of the land.* The course of the Findhom at 
its mouth was chan^d after the advance of the Culbin 
Sands. Formerly it flowed W from Binsness for a 
distance of 8 miles and joined the sea at the old bar, but 
owinff probably to the sand drift it was compelled to 
flow N mto the sea. 

SoUi and AgrieuUure, —ThQ soil in the eastem part 
of the ' laich ' is a rich free loam, overlying sand or 
gravel, and in the western part is in some places a stiff 
strong clay, in others a sharp mould inclining to 
gravel. In the uplands the arable lands are haughs 
along the valleys of the streams, or light stony, or sandy, 
soil on the slopes and braes. The arable land is mostly 
in the coast and centre district, and the proportion fit 
for cultivation found among the uplands and mountains 
is less than in most other counties. Great improvement 
has taken place during the present century. The acreages 
under the various crops at different dates are given in 
the following tables : — 

Gaaik Crops.— Aobbs. 



Tear. | Wheat 


Barley or Bere. 


Oata. 1 Total. 


1864. . . 
1870, . . 
1877, . . 
1888, . . 


17141 
266 
91 
86 


IS?* 
2287 

8701 

8000 


25? 

6080 
6046 

6807 


12,6071 
8,602 
8,837 
0,031 
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Grass, Root Crops, etc.— Acres. 



Year. 


Haj, GnM, and 


Tonips. 


Potatoaa. 


1854, . . 

1887, . . 
1877, . . 

1888. . . 


10,aM 
11.768 
12,418 


4467 
8888 
4066 

4188 


1542 
666 
786 

672 



while there are about 300 acres on an average annually 
under beans, rye, vetch^i, fallow, eta The permanent 
pasture not broken up in rotation is a little over 2000 
acres. There has been, as in most of the other northern 
counties, a very great decrease in the area under wheat, 
and if the return for 1854 be correct, there has within the 
last SO years been a decrease of 8000 acres in the area under 
cultivation. The farms are mosUv worked on the five 
shift system, and the average yiela of wheat per acre is 
28 bushels ; barley, 82 to 40 bushels ; oats, 28 to 40 
bushels ; turnips, from 12 to 20 tons ; and jjotatoes, from 
4 to 6 tons, but the latter two are very variable. 

The agricultural live stock in the county at different 
dates is snown in the following table : — 



Yaar. 


Cbttle. 


Honea 


Sheep. 


PI««. 


Total 


1864, . . 

11??::: 

1883, . . 


8804 

6606 
6618 
6676 


1826 
1128 
1247 
1292 


28,280 
17,278 
16,971 
16,799 


1489 
788 
982 
926 


89,849 
24,640 
26,668 
24,698 



The earlv returns seem again faulty. Not much at- 
tention IS given to the brSading of pure stock, and the 
cattle are mostly crosses. The sheep in the lowlands 
are mostly Leicesters, though Cheviots are also kept ; 
^ose in the uplands are blackfaced. The farms are 
generally held on leases of 19 years. There were in the 
county, in 1881, 259 farmers employing 864 men, 90 
boys, 67 women, and 147 girls. There were at the same 
time SI farms under 16 acres, 65 between 16 and 50 
acres, 69 between 50 and 100 acres, 92 between 100 and 
600 acres, and 21 of laraer size. There are in the 
parishes of Ardclach, Auldearn, Cawdor, and Nairn, 15 
proprietors holding each an annual value of £600 or 
upwards, 28 holding each between £500 and £100, 80 
holding each between £100 and £60, and 68 holding 
each between £60 and £20. The principal mansions, 
most of which are separately noticed, are Achareidh, 
Boath, Cawdor Castle, Coulmony, Delnies House, Fir 
Hall, Geddes House, Glenfemess House, Househill, lyv- 
bank, Kilravock Castle, Einsteanr, Lethen House, MiU- 
bank, Naimgrove, Naimside, ifewton, and Yiewfield. 
Manufactures there are practically none, except at 
Brackla Distillery, Si miles 8W of the town of Nairn ; 
and besides agriculture, and those connected with the 
town and the coast fishings, the only industries are the 
sandstone and granite quarries— the latter at Einsteary, 
opened up in 1872. 

Eoads, etc, — The Perth and Forres section of the 
Highland railway touches the £ border of the first 
detached section described, and the Forres and Inver- 
ness section of the same system traverses the whole 
main part of the county from E to W near the coast 
for a distance of 84 miles. The main coast road from 
Inverness to Aberdeen passes along near the line of 
railway from the town of Nairn : a good road strikes 
south-westward to Croy, and anotner south-eastward by 
Bridge of Lone (Fincfhom) to the road from Forres to 
Grantown. From a point 1 mile S of Bridge of 
Logic a branch goes off to the N£ and joins the Forres 
roSiy while anotner passes S by W to DuthiL General 
Wade's military road from the Highland road to Fort 
George enters the county jk mile W by 8 of Lochan 
Tutach, and, crossinff the Findhom at Dulsie, passes 
through the centre <n the county in a north-westerly 
direction till it enters Inveiness-shire, 1 furlong S£ of 
Fort George railway station. There are also a large 
number of good district roads. 
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The only royal or police buigh is Nairn ; the only 
burgh of barony or villaffe with more than 300 inhabi- 
tants is Auldearn ; and the principal smaller villages are 
Cawdor, Delnies, and Newton. The civil county com- 
prises the three entire auoad ewUia parishes of Nairn, 
Auldearn, and Ardclach, the greater part of Cawdor 
(shared with Inverness-shire), and smaller portions of 
the parishes of Dyke (shared with Elginshire), Moy, 
Croy, Petty and Daviot (also shared with Inveme^- 
shire), and Urquhart (shared with Ross-shire). The 
naiishes of Ardclach, Auldearn, Cawdor, Croy, and 
Maim are ecclesiastically in the presbytery of Nairn, 
in the synod of Moray ; the portions of Daviot, Moy, 
and Petty, in the presbytery of Inverness and the synod 
of Moray ; the portion of Dyke, in the presbytery of 
Forres and the synod of Moray ; and the part of 
Urquhart, in the presbytery of Dingwall, in the synod of 
Boss. Within the limits of the county there are 6 
places of worship connected with the Established 
Church, 4 in connection with the Free Church, 1 in con- 
nection with the U.P. Church, 1 in connection with the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, 1 in connection with the 
English Episcopal Church, and 1 in connection with the 
Koman Catholic Church. In the year ending Sept 1882 
there were 16 schools (15 public), which, with accom- 
modation for 2047 children, had 1590 on the rolls, and 
an average attendance of 1178. Their staff consisted 
of 20 certificated and 8 pupil teachers. Nairnshire, 
with a constituency of 800 in 1888-84, unites with Elrin 
in returning a member to serve in parliament The 
county is governed by a lord-lieutenant, 18 deputy 
lieutenants, and 81 justices of the peace. It forms a 
part of the sheriffdom of Inverness, £1gin, and Nairn, 
but there is now no resident sheriff-substitute, the office 
being conjoined with that of Elginshire. Ordinuy and 
small debt courts are held at Nairn weekly on Friday 
durinff session ; justice of peace courts are held as re- 
quired ; and quarter-sessions are held at Nairn on the 
first Tuesdays of March, May, and August, and on the 
last Tuesday of October. There is a police force of 7 
men (1 to each 1498 of the population) under a chief 
constable, with a salary of £185 a year. In 1883 the 
number of persons tried at the instance of the police 
was 109, convicted 99, committed for trial 5, not dealt 
with 38. The number of retnstered poor on the roll at 
14 May 1883 was 278, and of casual poor 48. The 
expenditure for Poor Law purposes in the same 
year was £2641. The Poor-law combination has been 
noticed under the pariah of Nairn. The proportion of 
illegitimate births averages about 10 per cent The 
death-rate averages about 18 per thousand. Valuation 
(1674) £1264, (1815) £14,902, (1849) £20,166, (1862) 
£26,982, (1884) £87,148, of which £2086 is for the 
railway. Pop. of registration county, which takes in the 
part of Croy in Inverness-shire, but gives off all the other 
portions of parishes, (1871) 8872, (1881) 8847 ; of civil 
county (1801) 8822, (1811) 8496, (1821) 9286, (1831) 
9864, (1841) 9217, (1861) 9966, (1861) 10,066, (1871) 
10,225, (1881) 10,465, of whom 4979 were males, 5476 
females, and 1980 Gaelic-speaking. In 1881 the 
number of persons to each square mile was 58, the 
number of families 2868, the number of houses 2094, 
and the number of rooms 8578. Of the whole popida- 
tion 1288 men and 237 women were, in 1881, engaged 
in occupations connected with farming and fishing, of 
whom 960 men and 128 women were connected with 
farming alone, while 992 men and 212 women were 
engaged in industrial occupations ; and there were 1485 
boys and 1463 girls of school age. 

The county of Nairn seems to have been separated 
from Inverness in the second half of the 18th century. 
Such separate history as the district has is noticed for 
funeral purposes in the article Moray and separate 
incidents ; and the antiouities are noticed in the articles 
on the separate parisnes, as well as in those on 
CuLLODSN and Kilbavook. During the clan period 
the 'laich' was held by the Earl of Moray, and the 
upper districts by the Mackintoshes. In the middle of 
the 17th century Nairnshire was celebrated for its 
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witches, the place most infested with them being the 
neiffhboarhood of Auldearn. A crazy woman named 
Isobel Gowdie made, in 1662, a long confession of the 
delinqnencies in this connection of herself and many 
others. She declared that the body was ' so numerous, 
that they were told off into s(pads and covines, as they 
were termed, to each of which were ap|>ointed two 
officers. One of these was called the Maiden of the 
Covine, and was usually like Tarn o* Shanter's Nannie, 
a girl of personal attractions whom Satan placed beside 
himself, and treated with particular attention, which 
greatly provoked the spite of the old hags, who felt 
tnemselves insulted by the preference. When assembled 
they dug up graves ' to possess themselves of the dead 
bodies for the purpose of making charms and salves from 
the bones. They also metamorphosed themselves into 
different forms — crows, cats, and hares, seeming to have 
been those most common — and rode on straws, bean- 
stalks, and rushes, though seemingly more for their own 
{ileasure than on business. Satan, according to poor 
sobers tale, proved but a hard master, scournng and 
beating them sometimes without mercy, but uiis not- 
withstanding they were always ready to obey his behests, 
and do all kind of harm to their neighbours, stealing 
their crops, shooting at them with elf-arrows, and 
forcing their mischievous way into all houses not fenced 
against them by viffil and prayer. 

Nant^ Loch, a lake in Lorn district, Ai^yllshire, on 
the mutual border of Kilchrenan and Muckaim parishes, 
4 miles NW of Port Sonnachan on Loch Awe. Lyins 
605 feet above sea-level, it has an utmost length ana 
breadth of 7i and 2| furlongs, and sends off a rivulet 
5^ miles northward to Loch Etive. This stream, 
runninff nearly parallel to the river Awe, along a nar- 
row thickly-wooded glen, with precipitous sides, makes 
several waterfalls, passes Taynuilt village, and during 
the lower part of its course takes down the road from 
Port Sonnachan to Oban. Like the lake it affords good 
trout-fishing.— Ofd. Swr,, sh. 46, 1876. 

Na-Noagh, Loch, a sea-loch on the mutual border of 
Arasaig and Moydart districts, Inverness-shire. Open- 
ing opposite £i^ island, it penetrates the hmd 6} miles 
east-north-eastward; has a maximum breadth of d{ 
miles ; and sends off, at an acute angle, from its SE 
side, a bay, Loch Aylort See Borilodale. 

Nanghton, a mansion in Balmerino parish, Fife, 4^ 
furlongs S of the Firth of Tav, and 4^ miles SW of 
Newport Built towards the close of last century, and 
since much altered and improved, it is the seat of Mra 
Duncan-Morison, who holds 1591 acres in the shire, 
valued at £8421 per annum. Nanghton Castle, to 
the N of the mansion, is said to have been built by a 
natural son of William the Lyon ; and is now reduced 
to a few fragments of the lower parts of the side walls. 
Dolhanha, a Culdee establishment, in connection with 
that of St Andrews, is stated by Sibbald to have stood 
near the Castle's site. The estate belonged so early as 
the time of Alexander IIL to the Hays, anceston of 
the noble family of Errol ; went by marriage, in 1494, 
to the Crichtons ; and passed by sale, in 1787, to the 
Morisons. — Ord. Sur,, sh. 48, 1868. 

Nannt^ Loch. See Nant, Looh. 

Navar. See Lethnot. 

Nave or Noamh, an islet of Eilchoman parish, Islay 
island, Argyllshire, to the W of the mouth of Loch 
Gruinnard, 10 miles N by W of Bowmore. Its name 
signifies * Holy,' and alludes to an ancient church and 
a larffe burying-gpround. The church is still repre- 
sented by some ruins, and the burying-ground contains 
some clay-slate grave-stones, with curious sculptures. 

Naver, a lake and a river of Farr parish, Sutherland. 
Lying 247 feet above sea-lerel, and commencing near 
Altnahaekow inn, 21 miles N by W of Lairg station 
and 17 S by W of Tonpie, Loch Naver extends 6J 
miles east-north-eastward, and has a maximum breadth 
of 4ifurlongs. Its depth in some parts is 80 fathoms, 
and Bbnclibbiok rises from its southern shore to a 
heif ht of 8154 feet It receives at its head the Biver 
of MuDALE, is fed by sixteen other streams and rivulets. 
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and contains near its SE shore a tiny islet, on which is 
a circular Pictish tower, built of larj^e stones without 
any cement. Its waten are stocked with salmon, ^^rilse, 
sea-trout, and trout, but, whilst the trout-fishinff is 
poor, 52 salmon have been killed by a single rod in 
seven weeks. Parts of the shore are pebbly, others 
rocky and sandy. The surrounding scenery is of great 
beauty. The immediate banks are well tufted with 
natural wood, and the surface behind rises generally 
into abrupt rocks or low hills, but scan on the S into 
alpine Benclibrick, the second highest mountain in 
Sutherland, whilst the backgrounds to £ and W are 
formed by the grand summits of Eildonan and the Beay 
country. 

The river Naver (the Nabarua of Ptolemjr) issues from 
the foot of Loch Naver, and winds 18} miles north-by- 
eastward through broad ffreen meadows or between steep 
birch-clad slopes, till it falls into Torrisdale Bay, 9 fur- 
longs W of Bettyhill of Farr. It is joined, i mue below 
its mouth, by the Abhainn a' Mhail Aird, running 7^ 
miles north-by-eastward from Loch Cobb, and, lower 
down, by forty-six lesser streams and rivulets. The 
Naver, as a salmon river, is the earliest and by far the 
best of all the rivera in the N of Sutherland, its six 
' beats ' letting each for £100 a year. Its vale, Strath- 
naver, the finest strath perhaps in the county, contains 
a considerable extent of fertile haughland, a mixture of 
sand, gravel, and moss, which for many yeara prior to 
1820 was cultivated by upwards of 300 nunilies. But 
since the famous Sutherland 'evictions,' brought freshly 
to mind by Prof. Blackie and Mr Sellar, Strathnaver 
has been wholly pastoral — Ord, Sur,, shs. 108, 109, 115, 
114, 1878-80. 

Navity, a mansion in Cromarty parish, 2^ miles S o^ 
the town. 

Noaitay, a small island in the Sound of Harris, Outer 
Hebrides, Inverness-shire, 2^ miles N of North Uist, 
and 8 E of Bemera. 

Noaty, Loch. See Eiltabuty. 

Needle's Eye. See Gakbib. 

Neidpath Caatle, an old baronial fortalioe in Peebles 
parish, Peeblesshire, on the Tweed's N bank, 1 mile to 
the W of Peebles town. It is the strongest and most 
massive of the numerous feudal strengths still extant in 
Peeblesshire ; and, though ruinous and partly fallen, it 
still exhibits an imposing quadrangular pUe. Its walls 
are 11 feet thick, and consist of greywacKe stones held 
together by a cement as hard almost as themselves. 
The castle stands on a rock at the lower end of a wide 
semicircular bend of the murmuring Tweed. The con- 
cave bank, or that on the side of the castle, is very 
steep, and of ffreat heu^ht ; the convex bank commences 
with a little plain halfencircled by the river, and rises 
in a bold ana beautiful headland, which seems to stand 
sentinel over the bend. Amidst this scene, the castle 
commands, on the NW side, an important pass ; and, 
on the E, it overlooks the opening vale of the Tweed 
and the bridge and town of Peebles. Sings Pennicuik 
in his Desertion of Tioeeddale : — 

* The noble Nidpath Peebles overlooks. 
With its fair bridge, and Tweed's meanderiog^ brooks. 
Upon a rock it proud and stately stands^ 
And to the HtMa aboat gives forth oommands.' 

The woods which embowered the castle were felled by 
'Old Q.,' the last Duke of Queensberry, either meanly 
to impoverish the estate before it should fall to the heir 
of entail, or to flins what he could in the lap of his 
natural daughter. Wordsworth, who came hitner witii 
his sister Dorothy on 18 Sept 1808, has thus denounoed 
ihia act of vandalism : 

' Degenerate Douglas I thon unworthy Lord. 
Whom mere despite of heart could so far please, 
And love of havoc (for with such disease 
Fune taxes himX that he could send f ortb word 
To level with the dust a noble horde, 
A brotherhood of venerable trees, 
Leaving an ancient dome and towers like these, 
Beggard and outraged * Many hearts deplored 
Hie fate of those old trees; and oft with pain 
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The traveller at this day vUl stop and gam 
On wrongs which Nature scarcely seems to heed ; 
For shelter*d places, bosoms, nooks, and hays. 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle Tweed, 
And the green silent pastures yet remain.' 

The seyenth Earl of Wemyss replanted the demesne, 
iK'hich now once more ia beantifully wooded. The S or 
older part of the castle has tumbled in huge masses to 
the margin of the Tweed ; the later, albeit ancient, 
portion has recently been refaced, and thereby not im- 
proved in aspect, as neither by a tall white chimney. 
On the keystone of the courtyard archway is the crest 
of the Hays of Yester, a ^t's head over a coronet, 
with a bunch of strawberries (French fraues) beneath, 
symbolical of the name Fraser. Booms on two floors 
are tenanted still by the keeper ; and the top, which 
commands a magnificent prospect, is gained by a narrow 
corkscrew staircase. 

The castle was anciently the chief residence of the 
powerful family of the Frasers— proprietors first of Oliver 
Castle in Tweedsmuir, and afterwards of great part of 
the lands from thence to Peebles, — sheriffs of the 
county, and progenitors of the fieunilies of Lovat and 
Saltoun. The last male of them in Tweeddale was the 
valiant Sir Simon Fraser, who thrice in one day defeated 
the English in the battle of Boslin Moor (1302), and by 
the marriage of whose elder daughter Neidpatlx Castle 
^tfsed in 1812 to the Hays of Yester, ancestors of the 
Earls and Miu^quises of Tweeddale. fiy one of them, 
probably Sir William Hay, in the early part of the 16th 
century, the newer portion was added. In 1587 James 
YI. was at Neidpath, which in 1650 was ^rrisoned by 
the young Lord Yester for the King's service, and held 
out against Cromwell longer than any other place S 
of the Forth, but, being battered by shot on its southern 
or weakest side, was at last forced to surrender. In 
1686 the Tweeddale estate was purchased by the first 
Duke of Queensberry for £28,888, and by him was 
settled on his second son, the Earl of March. During 
the first half of last centurjr it was the summer home of 
the Earls of March, the third of whom in 1778 became 
by inheritance fourth Duke of Queensberry. At the 
latter's death without male issue in 1810, it was trans- 
mitted to the Earl of Wemyss, the descendant of a 
daughter of the Queensberry family. Towards the close 
of last century Neidpath was for some time occupied by 
Prof. Adam Ferguson the historian, and Sir Walter 
Scott speaks of cheerful days he spent then within its 
walls. And Ellen, Earl March's child, the 'Maid of 
Neidpath ' — history tells nought of her, but the world 
knows her through the lyrics of Scott and CampbelL — 
Ord. Swr,, sh. 24, 1864. 

Neilaland House, a mansion in Hamilton parish, 
Lanarkshire, 8 miles SW of Hamilton town. The 
estate, which belonged to a junior branch of the Hamil- 
ton fEunily from 1549 to 1728, was sold in 1871 for 
£28,000.— Ord Sum-,, sh. 28, 1865. 

Neilston, a town and a parish in the Upper Ward of 
Renfrewshire. The town lies 480 feet above sea-level, 
on the rivulet Levem, 2 miles SW of Barrhead, 5^ S of 
Paisley, and 10 SW of Glasgow. Occupying the brow 
of a gentle eminence, amid a delightful landscape, it 
presents an old-fashioned yet neat and compact appear- 
ance, and has a post office under Glasgow, a branch of 
the Clydesdale Bank, eas-works, and a station on the 
Glasgow, Barrhead, anaEilmamock Joint railway. The 
pariah church, dating from about the middle of the 15th 
century, retains a b^utiful specimen of Gotibdc architec- 
ture in its N window, and has a spire, a clock, and 940 
sittings. In a vault beneath it are buried William Mure, 
D.C.L. (1799-1860), Liberal-Conservative M.P. for Ren- 
frewshire 1846-55, and author of a Critical HUtory of 
the LangtMge and Literaiwre of AncUnt Greece ; his son, 
Lieut -Col. William Mure (1880-80), Liberal M.P. for 
Renfrewshire 1874-80 ; and other members of the 
Caldwell family. A Free church was built in 1878 ; 
and St Thomas Roman Catholic church, with 850 sit- 
tings, in 1861. Pop. (1886) 2506, (1861) 2857, (1871) 
2125, (1881) 2920, of whom 609 were in Crofthead 
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suburb. Houses (1881) 579 inhabited, 10 vacant, 5 
building. 

The parish, containing also six-sevenths of Barrhead 
town, IS bounded N by Abbey-Paisley, SE by Meams, 
S by Stewarton, Dunlop, and Beith, and W by Loch- 
winnoch and Abbey-Paisley. Its utmost lengUi, from 
NE to SW, is 6| miles ; its breadth varies between 1| 
and 4i miles ; and its area is 20 square miles or 12,862 
acres, of which 881 are water. On the Mearns boundary 
are seven sheets of water — Long Loch, Harelaw Dam, 
Walton Dam, Ghmderston Dam, Balgray Reservoir, 
Ryat Linn Reservoir, and WaulkmiU Glen Reservoir; 
two more lie on the northern and north-western border ; 
and in the interior are five — Commore Dam, Craighall 
Dam, Snypes Dam, Eirkton Dam, and Loch Libo (8^ x 1 
furl. ; 895 feet). This last, by the side of the railway, 
2i miles SW of the town, by Dr Fleming was pro- 
nounced superior, in picturesque scenery, to Rydal 
Water in Cumberland. ' Loch Libo,' he says, ' pre- 
sents a scene of unparalleled beautv. Its lofty lulls, on 
both sides, are wooded with fine old trees to the water's 
edge. Its oblong or oval figure pleases the eve ; while its 
smooth and glassy surface is disturbed only by the heron 
and wild-duck, swimming and fishing upon it. Staod- 
ing at the turn of the iSad, as you ascend northward, 
and looking W when the sun, in a fine summer evening, 
is pouring its ra^ upon it, the effect is enchanting. ' The 
artificial collections of water, in the form of reservoirs or 
dams, for economical purposes, are all of great volume, 
and springs of the purest water abound. One of them, 
issuing from the solid rock, at a place called Aboon-the- 
brae, is so copious as to discharge 42 imperial gallons every 
minute. Bv Levern Water the drainage is mainly 
carried north-north-eastward, by Luoton Water partly 
south-south-westward. The surface is exceedingly ir- 
regular and uneven. At the north-eastern border it 
sinks to 120 feet above sea-level, thence rising to 725 feet 
at the Fereneze Hills, 848 at Corkindale Law or Lochlibo- 
side Hill, 854 at Neilston Pad, 784 at Howcraigs Hill, 
and 868 near Long Loch. Of these Corkindale Law com- 
mands one of the widest and most magnificent views in 
Scotland. On one side are seen Dumbarton Castie, the 
vale of the Leven, Loch Lomond, Ben Lomond, and a 
vast sweep of the Grampians ; on another the vale of the 
Clyde from Bowlin^r Baj to Hamilton, the Kilpatrick 
and Campsie Hills, the city of Glasgow, a summit or two 
of the Ochils, the Lomonds of Fife, the Bathgate Hills, 
the Pentlands, Tinto, and the Lowthers ; on another 
the hiUs of Kyle, of upper Nithsdale, and of Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and sometimea* in the far distance, the tops 
of tne Cumberland moimtains ; and on another the great 
plain of Ayrshire, Brown-Carrick Hill, the flanks of Loch 
Ryan, the mountains of Moume in Ireland, the whole 
sweep of sea from Donaghadee to the Cumbraes, with 
Aiha Craig in the centre, and the lofty mountain masses 
of Arran on the W side. The predominant rock is trap ; 
but both at the eastern and western extremities of the 
parish, rocks of the coal formation, including limestone 
and ironstone, abound. Rare or curious minerals are 
sufficiently plentiful to draw the attention of mineralo- 
gical collectors. The soil of the flat eastern disttict is 
of a dry loamy nature, occasionallv mixed with gravel, 
and generally resting on clay or till ; that of the middle 
district is the dibria of trap rock, irretentive of water, 
and well fitted for dairy pasture ; whilst that of the 
western district is largely moorish or mossy. Two- 
thirds of the entire area are regularly or occasionally in 
tillage ; fully 500 acres are under wood ; and the rest is 
either pastoral or waste. The appliances of manufac- 
ture, in the form of printfields, bleachfields, and cotton 
spinning-mills, are great and man^, serving, along with 
the mansions, villas, towns, and villages, to give much 
of the lower part of the parish a character intermediate 
between tiie urban ana the rural. The printing of 
calicoes and the bleaching of cloth were commenced here 
in 1778 ; the spinning of cotton was introduced in 1780 ; 
and so rapid was the progress of these departments of 
industry, as well as of others related to them, that Sir 
John Sinclair, in connection with the making up of the 
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Old Statistical Aeanmt in 1792, selected Keilston as one 
of tbree parishes to show to the French Chamber of 
Commerce t^e status which manufactures had reached 
in the best rural districts of ScotUnd. The manufac- 
turing prosperity so soon attained in Neilston has been 
continued till the present day, receiving stimulus from 
the formation of the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Kilmarnock 
railway, and keeping up a riyalry, proportionablv to its 
population, witibi the prosperity of Paisley and Glasgow. 
The lands of Neilston, Crookston, Damley, and others 
in Renfrewshire belonged in the 12th century to the 
family of Croc, from whom they passed in the succeeding 
century to a branch of the illustrious house of Stewart 
by marriage with the heiress, Marion Croc This branch 
became &rl8 and Dukes of Lennox; and one of its 
members was Henry Lord Damley, husband of Queen 
Mary, and father of James YI. of Scotland. In process 
of time the estate of Neilston passed from them, and was 
divided amongst a number of proprietors. In the New 
^statistical Account, Crawfurd is represented as saying, in 
his Histonj of Renfrewshire^ that, 'passing from the 
house of Stewart, the lordship of iteilston came by 
marriage into that of Cunningham of Craigends ; ' where- 
as Crawfurd makes that statement with regard merely to 
a portion called Abthurlee, which had belonged to a 
branch of the Damley family, and which now belongs 
to various proprietors. The transmission of the estates 
since Crawfurd's time is given by his continuator, 
Robertson. None of the castles of the ancient pro- 
prietors remain ; but mansions belonging to some of the 
present landowners, as well as villas belonging to other 
gentlemen, are numerous and elegant Seventeen pro- 
prietors hold each an annual value of ^500 and upwards, 
83 of between £100 and £500, 56 of from £50 to £100, 
and 115 of from £20 to £50. Giving off the quoad sacra 
parish of Barrhead, Neilston is in the presbytery of 
Paisley and Uie s^od of Glasgow and Ayr ; the living 
is worth £470. The Rev. Alexander Fleming, D.D. 
(1770-1845), a leading spirit of the Church Extension 
Scheme, was minister from 1804 ; and his Life (1888) 
contains much of interest relating to Neilston. Eight 
schools, with total accommodation for 2078 children, 
had (1888) an average attendance of 1597, and grants 
amounting to £1818, 8s. Id. Valuation (1860) £88,898, 
(1884) £53,672, lis. Pop. (1801) 8796, (1831) 8046, 
(1861) 11,018, (1871) 11,186, (1881) 11,859, of whom 
4681 were in the ecclesiastical parish. — Ord, Sur,, shs. 
22, 80, 1865-66. 

Neish Island, a wooded artificial islet of Comrie parish, 
Perthshire, in the middle of the lower part of Loch Earn, 
opposite St Fillans village. In the early part of the 
17th century the small remnant of the clan Neish, that 
had survived the battle of Glekboltaohjln, subsisted 
on this isle by plundering, till, one winter nisht, they 
were surprised and slain — all save one man ana a boy — 
by their ancient foes, the Macnabs.— Onf. Sur,, sh. 47, 
1869. 

Neldricken, Looh, an Isleted lake (5i x 2} furl. ; 1175 
feet) in the N£ of Minnigaff parish, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
16{ miles NNE of Newton-Stewart It lies among wild 
uplands ; is almost cut in two by a peninsula; contains 
both pike and 2 lb. trout ; and sends off a stream H 
furlong south -south -westward to Loch Valley (8 x l| 
furl. ; 1070 feet), out of which Gairland Bum goes l| 
mile south-westward to Loch Tbool. — Ord. Sur., sh. 8, 
1868. 

Nell, Loch, a fresh-water lake in Kilmore and Kilbride 
parish. Lorn, Argyllshire, 2} miles S£ of Oban. L^ing 
48 feet above sea-level, it extends If mile south-west- 
ward ; has a varying width of 1^ and 8 furlongs ; con- 
tiuns good trout; at its head receives the Lonan 
rivulet ; and from its foot sends off the Nell, 2 miles 
south-south-westward to the head of salt-water Loch 
Feachan. See Kilmore and Kilbride.— C>r(2. Sur., 
sh. 45, 1876. 

Nemphlar, a village in Lanark parish, Lanarkshire, 

on the nigh grounds (605 feet) above the right bank of 

the Clyde, 2 miles WNW of Lanark town. It lies 

among beautiful braes, straggling along them for a con- 
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siderable distance ; covers the site of an ancient chapel 
of the Knights Templars; and has a public school. — 
Ord. Sur,, sh. 28, 1865. 

Nanthorn, a parish of SW Berwickshire, whose church 
stands 4 miles N W of the post-town, Kelso. With an 
irregular outline, mdely resembling an hour-glass, it is 
bounded W by Earlston, N by Hume, and on all other 
sides by Roxburghshire, viz., NE by Stitchel, SE by 
Kelso, and S by Kelso and Smailholm. Its utmost 
len^, from WnW to ESE, is 4^ miles ; its breadth 
vanes between 2^ furlongs and 2} miles ; and its area is 
8478i acres, of which 24^ are water. Eden Water 
winds 2§ miles south-south-westward along aU the 
Earlston boundary, then 5} miles east-by-southward — 
for 8 fiirlongs, near Bumbrae, across the neck of the 
hour-glass, and elsewhere along or near to the Smail- 
holm and Stitchel boundaries. It thus has a total 
course here of 8^ miles, though the point where it first 
touches and that where it quits the parish are but 4| 
miles distant as the crow flies. At Mellerstain it 
broadens to a lake ; and near Newton-Don forms a fine 
waterfall, 40 feet high, Stitchel linn. In the extreme 
E the surface declines to 165 feet above sea-level ; and 
thence it rises with gentle undulations, till it reaches a 
maximum height of 665 feet at Blinkbonnv. Trap 
rocks, incumbent on coarse red sandstone, include some 
basaltic columns, like Samson's Ribs at Edinburgh; 
and marl, both shell and clay, has been foimd in con- 
siderable quantity. The soil at the W end is improved 
vegetable mould on cold till ; and everjrwhere ebe is a 
rich and fertile clayey loam. Upwards of 800 acres are 
under wood ; and all the rest of the area is enclosed and 
cultivated. The parish appears to have been established 
during the 18th century, and was formed of the manors 
of Naithansthira and Newton, lying respectively W and 
E of the line where the Eden passes from the southern 
to the northern boundary. The chapel of Naithansthim 
became the parish church, whilst ttiat of Newton con- 
tinued a chapel. Both, previous to the parochial erec- 
tion, were subordinate to the church of Ednam ; and 
both were given in 1816-17 by the Bishop of St 
Andrews to the Abbot of Kelso, in exchange for the 
church of Cranston in Midlothian. The manors be- 
longed in the 12th century to the Morvilles, the heredi- 
tary constables of Scotland, and followed the fortunes of 
their other possessions till the downfall and forfeiture 
of John BalioL Nenthom House, near the left bank 
of the Eden, 4^ miles NW of Kelso, is the seat of 
Frederick Lewis Roy, Esq. (b. 1886 ; sue 1868), who 
holds 1826 acres in Berwick and Roxburgh shires, valued 
at £8035 per annum. Newton-Don, near the Eden's 
right bank, 8 miles NNW of Kelso, is a fine mansion of 
1816, with prrounds of singular loveliness, and a wide and 
beautiful view. It was originally the property of the 
Dons, who held a baronetcy from 1667 till 1862, and are 
now represented b^ Sir John Don-Wauchope, Bart of 
Edhonstone ; but in 1847 it was purchased for £80,000 
by the late Charles Balfour, Esq. of Baloonie, whose 
son, Charles Barrington Balfour, Esq. (b. 1862; sue. 
1872), owns 907 acres in Berwicksliire, 818 in Roxburgh- 
shire, and 2500 in Fife, valued at £5500 per annum. 
Lesser proprietors are the Duke of Roxburgbe and the 
Earl of Haddington. Nenthom is in the presbytery 
of Kelso and the synod of Merse and Teviotdale ; the 
living is worth £246. The parish church, built in 
1802, contains 200 sittings. A Free church, dating 
from Disraption times, contains 800 sittings; and a 
public school, with accommodation for 106 children, 
nad (1888) an average attendance of 58, and a grant 
of £49, 15s. 6d. Valuation (1865) £5641, 8s. lOd., 
(1884) £5620, 58. Pop. (1801) 895, (1881) 880, (1861) 
461, (1871) 484, (1881) 454.— Ord Sur., sh. 25, 1865. 

Neptune's Stairoaee. See Caledonlan Canal. 

Nenton, a village in East Kilbride parish, Lanark- 
shire, li mile N by E of East Eilbnde town. Its 
name is a contraction of North-East-Town. 

Neebet. See Nisbet. 

NesB, an estate in the parishes of Dores and Inverness, 
with a mansion called Ness Castle, near the right bank 
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of the river Ness, 8 miles SS W of the town of Inyerness. 
Formerly in the possession of Lord Saltonn, it is now the 
property of Sir John Bamsden, by whom it was bought 
for £90,000 in 1871.— Ord. Sur„ sh. 83, 1881. 

NesB, a river carrying off the surplus water of the 
drainage basin of Loch Ness. As noticed below, it 
issues irom the NE end of Loch Dochfour over a weir, 
constructed to keep the water of the loch at a proper 
height for the Caledonian Canid, and has from this a 
course of about 7 miles, nearly parallel to the line of 
the Canal, till it reaches the Moray Firth below Inver- 
ness. The channel has a regular inclination over a 
gravelly bottom, and the stream is about 180 feet wide, 
with a mean depth in summer of about 8 feet, and in 
winter of often aouble that amount. The lower part of 
its course is noticed in the article on Iifi^itNESB. It is 
an excellent salmon river, and the fishing season lasts 
from 10 Feb. to 15 Oct 

N688 or Cross. See Baryab. 

Ness or Whiting Ness, a small precipitous headland 
(98 feet), pierced with a great cavern, in St Yigeans 
parish, Forfarshire, 1 mile £NE of Arbroath. The 
cavern was laid open by the removal of some rocks in 
the course of quarrying stones for the harbour of 
Arbroath ; and it comprises two compartments, an outer 
and an inner. The outer compartment measures 800 
feet in length, 16 in extreme wiath, and from 6 to 80 in 
height ; and, over its roof and its sides, makes a splendid 
display of stalactites. The inner compartment lies 
directly beyond the outer one ; is neither so high nor so 
wide ; and measures only 100 feet in length. — OrcL Sur., 
sh. 49, 1865. 

Ness Castle. See Hess. 

NesB Olen, a ravine in Dalmelllngton parish, Ayr- 
shire, traversed by the river Doon from Loch Doon to 
near Dalmellin^on town. It is one of the finest 
examples in Britain of a true rock gorge, the stream 
having worn down a channel little more than its own 
width, with perpendicular sides, into the rock to a 
depth of from 100 to 200 feet The heights alonfi; the 
sides are beautifully wooded, and a walk formed along- 
side the river leads through the hollow. 

NesB, Loch, a lar^ lake in Inverness-shire, occupying 
a considerable portion of the bottom of the Qreat Glen 
of Scotland, 6f miles SW of Inverness. It is a long 
narrow sheet of water extending from NE to SW, with 
a length of 22^ miles, from Bona Ferry on the NE to 
near Fort Augustus on the SW, and an aversge breadth 
of about 1 mile, while the surface is 50 feet above sea- 
leveL The bottom slopes very rapidly, and reaches a 
depth of 40 to 60 fathoms at no great distance from the 
shore, while the depth in the centre is from 106 to 130 
fathoms. The sides are very straight and even, that to 
the SE being broken only by the mouths of the inflow- 
ing streams ; while that to the NW has, 6 miles from the 
NE end of the loch, Urquhart Bay, measuring 1 mile 
across the mouth, and i mile deep at the mouths of 
the Enrick and Coiltie, and, lOJ miles farther to the SW, 
Invermoriston Bay, at the mouth of the river Moriston. 
Both sides are formed by lofty heights, which, on the 
SE, have an average height of 800 to 1000 feet, and on 
the NW of from 1200 to 1500 feet, while at many points 
both rise higher. The principal heights along the for- 
mer side, beginning at the N end, are Tom Bailgeann 
(1514 feet). Cam an Fheadain (1445), both opposite 
Urquhart Bay; Meall an Targaid (1016), opposite 
Invermoriston Bay ; Beinn a' Bhacaidh (1812), Borlum 
Hill (1000), and Creag Ardochy (1417). On the NW 
side, Deginning at the N end, the principal heights are 
Cam a Bhodaich (1642 feet), Cam an Leitire (1424), 
Meall na h-£ilach (1525), Sron Dubh (1486), Meall 
Fuar-mhonaidh (Mealfourvounie, 2284), and Burach, S 
of the river Moriston (1986). The loch receives the 
drainage of an area of 670 square miles, the principal 
streams that flow into it being the Oich and Tarff, on 
either side of Fort Augustus at the SW end; the 
Moriston, Coiltie, Enrick, and a number of smaller burns, 
all on the NW side ; and the Doe, Foyers, and Farigaig, 
-with a number of smaller bums, all on the SE side. At 
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the lower end it communicates by the narrow strait at 
Bona Ferry with Loch Dochfour, which is in reality 
only a continuation of it, and from which the surplus 
water is carried off by the river Ness. The Caledonian 
Canal, which links it at the SW end with Loch Oich, 
and at the NE end with the sea, is separately noticed. 
At the SW end the loch is in the parish of Boleskine 
and Abertarff, and the south-eastern naif the rest of the 
way is in the parishes of Dores and Daviot, and the 
north-westem half in Urquhart and Glenmoriston and 
Invemess, all those meeting along the centre line. 
There is an excellent road— originally military roads 
formed by the soldiers under the command of General 
Wade— along each bank. At the NE end there is a 
ferry at Bona, and another 12 miles farther to the SW 
from Foyers to Ruskich Inn. From the ffreat depth 
the waters never freeze. It is well known that there is 
a fault alone the line of the Qreat Glen, and this seems 
to mark a line of permanent weakness in the crust of 
the earth, for at tne time of the great earthquake at 
Lisbon, on 1 Nov. 1755, the waters of Loch Ness be 
came violently agitated, a series of waves rolling along 
the loch towards the upper end, and dashing for 200 
yards up the course of the Oich, 5 feet above the usual 
level of that stream. The pulsation of the water lasted 
for about an hour, and after a huge wave had been 
dashed against the NW bank, the surface resumed its 
wonted calm. 

Except at a narrow part at the NE end of the loch, 
where, on the E, there is a fine belt of low ground about 
Aldourie, the mountain ranges that flanlc the glen 
slope from 1000 feet steeply down to the water's edge, 
giving the narrow valley an unnaturally contracted 
appearance, and greatly heightening the effect of its 
length. Along considerable stretches these steep banks 
are finely wooded, and this, with the red colour of 
much of the rock, makes the scenery, whether from 
the water or from the banks, very beautiful. 'The 
profuse admixture,' say the Messrs Anderson, with 
particular reference to the tract between Glen Urquhart 
and Glen Moriston, ' of oak with birch and alder, adds 
much to the richness and tone of colouring. Dark and 
dense masses of pine are frequently seen crowning the 
crag^ heights above, while beneath, the rowan and 
hawtnom trees mingle their snowy blossoms or coral 
berries with the foliage of the more gigantic natives of 
the forest. The road is overhung by the fantastic 
branches of the yet youthful oak, while the stately ash, 
rooted in the steep declivities below, shoots up its tall, 
straight, and perpendicular stem, and with its scattered 
terminal fob'age slightly screens the glassy lake or 
purple ground-colour of the opposite hills ; and the airy 
birch droops its pensile twigs round its silvery tmnk, 
"like the dishevelled tresses of some regal fair." 
Fringing rows of hazel bushes line the road ; and in 
autumn their clustering bunches of nuts invite the 
reaching arm.' Of the opposite side, between Inver- 
farigaig and Dores, Dr Macculloch speaks in equally 
high terms. 'It is,' he says, 'a green road of shaven 
turf holding its bowery course for miles through close 
groves of birch and alder, with occasional glimpses of 
Loch Ness and of the open country. I passed it at 
early dawn, when the branches were still spangled with 
drops of dew ; while the sun, shooting its beams through 
the leaves, exhaled the sweet perfume of the birch, and 
filled the whole air with fragrance.' The many points 
of interest and beautifullv placed mansions around the 
shores come naturallv under the different parishes, and 
will be found noticed there. Except with the net, the 
fishinff is poor, though the loch abounds in trout ; and, 
though salmon pass through on their way to the Oich 
and other rivers, yet they are never taken with the rod. 
—Ord, Sur,, shs. 78, 88, 1878-81. 

Nessock. See Pgbtnessock. 

Ness Side Hoiue, a mansion in Invemess parish, near 
the right bank of the river Ness, 22 miles SSW of the 
town. 

NeBting, a parish of Shetland, whose church stands 
on the NW side of South Nesting Bay, 8 miles N of 
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the post-town, Lerwick. It comprises the ancient 
|)arisnes of Nesting, Lnnnasting, and Whalsay; and 
includes a district of the eastern mainland, the in- 
habited islands of Whalsay and Bound, Brurie, Gruna, 
and Housie Skerries, and a number of uninhabited islets. 
The mainland district, extending from Lunnaness to 
Gletness, is bounded N by Yell Sound, £ and S£ by 
the North Sea, and W by Tingwall and Delting. Its 
utmost len£[th, in a direct line from NN£ to SSW, is 
15 miles ; its breadth varies between 1 mile and 5^ 
miles ; and the area of the whole parish is 48} square 
miles or 80,982 acres. The islands form the two groups 
of Whalsay and Out-Skerries, and lie mostly at distances 
of from 2 to 8 miles £ of the nearest points of the main- 
land. They constitute the qiuxia aacra parish of 
Whalsay ana Skerries, and will be separately noticed. 
The coast of the mainland district projects the bold 
headlands of Lunna Ness, Lunning Head, Stava Ness, 
£swick, and BaiUbrough, and is deeply indented by the 
voes or bays of Swining, Vidlin, Dury, South Nesting, 
and Cat Firth. The interior in its physical features 
and agricultural character differs little or nothing from 
those of the other parts of the mainland. It contains a 
score of little fresh-water lakes, and attains a maximum 
altitude of 423 feet above sea-level at Laxowater HilL 
Gneiss is the predominant rock ; but granite, syenite, 
mica slate, ana crystalline limestone also occur. About 
1000 acres are in tillage ; and most of the rest of the 
laud is either pastoral or waste. The inhabitants ^ve 
but secondary attention to agriculture, being mainly 
employed in the fisheries. Nearly all the property is 
divided among six. Nesting is in the presbytery of 
Olnafirth and the synod of Shetland ; the living is worth 
£167. The parish church, built in 1794, is amply com- 
modious. An £stablished chapel of ease is at Lunna in 
Lunnasting ; and the six schools of Lunnasting, North 
Nestinff, South Nesting, Whalsay, Livister, and Skerries 
—all of them public but the last — ^with total accommo- 
datbn for 428 chUdzen, had (1883) an average attend- 
ance of 203, and grants amounting to £191, 4s. 9d. 
Valuation (1860) £1566, (1884) £2695, 18s. 2d. Pop. 
(1801) 1941, (1831) 2103, (1861) 2583, (1871) 2679, 
(1881) 2626, of whom 1599 were in the ecclesiastical 
parish. 

Nothan, a stream of Lesmahagow parish, Lanarkshire, 
rising close to the Ayrshire border, at an altitude of 
1550 feet above sea-level, and running 13 miles north- 
north-eastward, till, after a total descent of 1355 feet, 
it falls into the Clyde at Crossford, 4i miles NW by W 
of Lanark. It receives in its progress Logan Water and 
a number of burns ; traverses, in the fint 3^ miles of 
its course, a bare, moorish upland tract ; and thereafter 
runs along a picturesaue narrow vale, well-adorned with 
natural wood, and emoellished with mansions and parks, 
into a deep ravine. At a point If mile SSW of Cross- 
ford it is spanned by a viaduct of the Lesmahagow rail- 
way, one of the grandest structures of its Jund in 
Scotland, loftier from foundation to parapet than either 
the ffreat viaduct at Newcastle-on-Tyne, or the Britannia 
Brio^ across the Menai Strait ; and midway between 
the viaduct and Crossford it is overhung by the ruin of 
Ceaionsthak Castle, the prototype of Sir Walter 
Scotfs 'Tillietudlem.'— (W. Sur., di. 23, 1865. 

Nether Anoroin. See Ancbum. 

Nethflr Buofcto. See Buckis. 

Netherbnzn, a station in Dalserf parish, Lanarkshire, 
on the Lesmahagow railway, 3i miles SS£ of Larkhall. 

Netharbyres. See Atton. 

Netharolmoh. See Applbqarth. 

Netherdale Houe, a mansion in Mamoch parish, 
Banffshire, near the left bank of the Deveron, 3^ miles 
S£ of Aberchirder. Its owner, Thomas Gilzean Rose- 
Innes, £sq. (b. 1831), holds 3771 acres in Banffshire and 
2291 in Inverness-shire, valued at £2690 and £286 per 
aaai\ua.—OrcL Sw,, sh. 86, 1876. 

NethflrfieUl Hoiua^ a mansion in Avondale parish, 
Lanarkshire, 1} mile £N£ of Strathaven. 

Nethnrhafl, a mansion in Largs parish, IJ mile N of 
the town. It is the seat of the great natural philosopher, 
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Sir William Thomson, Ent, LL.D., D.C.L. (b. 1824) 
'-Ord, Sur., ah. 29, 1873. 

Nether Kilreiuiy. See Kilkenny. 

Netherlaw, a seat of Sir Robert J. Abercromby, 
Bart, in Berwick parish, Kirkcudbrightshire, on the 
right bank of Abbey Bum, 5 furlongs W of Port Mary, 
and 7 miles S£ of Kirkcudbright The estate— 1339 
acres, of £1858 annual value— came to the Abercromby 
family throueh the marriace (1816) of the fifth Baronet 
with Miss £iizabeth Dou^aa.— (M. Sur,, sh. 5, 1857. 
See FoROLBN. 

Netherlnr, an estate, with a mansion and a public 
school, in Fetteresso parish, Kincardineshire, 6 miles 
NNW of Stonehaven, under which it has a post office. 

Nethesmill, a village, with a public school, in Kirk- 
michael parish, Dumfriesshire, f^ miles NN£ of Dum- 
fries. 

Nethennnir Houm, an old mansion in New Deer 
parish, Aberdeenshire, li mile NNW of Auchnagatt 
station. Its late owner, William Leslie, Esq. (d. 1879), 
held 3960 acres in the shire, valued at £4486 per annum. 
—OrcL Sur,, sh. 87, 1876. 

Nether-OliYer. See Oliveb. 

Netherplaoe, a mansion in Mauchline parish, Ayr- 
shire, immediately W of the town. Its owner, Charles 
Yereker Hamilton-Campbell, £sq. (b. 1819 ; sue 1848), 
holds 1627 acres in the shire, valued at £2654 per 
annum. — OroL Sur., sh. 14, 1864. 

Nether PoUok. See Pollok. 

Nether BankeUonr. See Bankeilotjb. 

Netherton. See Hamiltx)n. 

Netherton or Netherton Quarry, a village in New 
Kilpatrick parish, Dumbartonshire, on Garscube estate, 
near the river Kelvin, 5 miles NW of Glasgow. It 
adjoins a quarry of very fine buff-coloured sandstone ; 
and has a Church of Scotland mission station and a 
public school. 

Nethemrd House, a ]^ain three-story mansion, with 
well-wooded grounds, in Kirkurd parish, W Peeblesshire, 
2| miles SS£ of Dolphinton station and 7^ N£ of Biggar. 
The estate was purchased in 1834 for £18,000 by the 
late John White, £sq. (1808-80), who held 6376 acres 
in Peeliles and Lanark shires, valued at £2255 per 
annum. — Ord Sur,, sh. 24, 1864. 

Nethy. See Abxhnbthy, Inverness-shire. 

Nethybridge. See Abeanbtht, Inverness-shire. 

NeodoSi See £dzell. 

Neyay. See Eassib. 

Nevli, Ben. See Ben Nevis. 

Nevli, Bridge of^ a hamlet in Kilmonivaig parish, 
SW Inverness-shire, on the right bank of the Water of 
Nevis, 1 mile £N£ of Fort William. 

Nevie, Loch, a beautiftd arm of the sea in Olenelg 
parish, Inverness-shire, on the mutual border of Knoy- 
dart and Morar districts. Opening from the Sound of 
Sleat, it strikes 14^ miles south-eastward and east-by- 
northward ; contracts in width from 4 miles to 2 fur- 
longs ; is screened by mountains rising suddenly fh>m 
its shores, and clothed far up, in many part^ with 
wood; and receives, at its head and on its sides, a 
number of mountain torrents. Loch Nevis is said to 
mean the 'lake of heaven,* whilst Loch Houm, to the 
N, means the ' lake of heU. ' Steamers touch occasiondly 
at Inyx&ie. 

Nerie, Water oC See Glennevis. 

Neirabbey, a village and a parish of £ Kirkcudbright- 
shire. The village stands on the right bank of New- 
abbev Pow, at the northern base of Criffel (1867 feet), 
6 miles £S£ of Killywhan station and 7f S of Dumfries, 
under which it haa a post office. Here also are two inns, 
a public school, tiie paridi church, a Free church, and 
St Mary's Boman Catholic church (1824 ; 150 sittings). 
The old parish church of 1731, on the S side of the 
abbey ruins, has been demolished ; and a new one was 
built of granite in 1876-77 on the lands of Friars' Yard 
at a cost of £2400. A Latin cross in plan, 13th century 
Gothic in style, it has an open timber roof, 400 sittings, 
and a belfry 40 feet high. 

Sweetheart or New Abbey, after which the pariah ia 
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named, Um just to the £ of the villa^ It took the 
latter designation, 'New/ to distingaish it from Dun- 
drennan Aobe^ in Berwick parish, which was founded 
180 years earlier, and came to he popolarly called the 
Old Ahhey. New Ahhey itself, which, like all Cistercian 
abheys, was dedicated to the Virgin, was founded in 1275 
by Devergoil, who also founded Baliol CoUege, Oxford, 
and built the old bridge at Dumfries. She was third 
daughter of Allan, lord of Galloway, a great-great- 
granddaughter of David L, and motner of the vassal 
king, John BalioL Her husband, John de Baliol, had 
died in 1269 at Barnard Castle. There he was buried, 
all but his heart, which Devergoil caused to be embalmed 
and casketed in a ' co£fyne of evorie ' — 

'And always when she gaed till meat^ 
That ooffyne she gart by her set; 
And till her lord, as in presens. 
Ay to that she dyd reverens.' 

When in 1289 she died at the age of eighty, her body, 
according to her directions, was Drought from Barnard 
Castie to New Abbey, and buried in a rich tomb before 
the Hifh Altar, the heart of her much-loved lord being 
laid onners. Hence the name Dulce Cor or Sweetheart 
Abbey. Hugh de Burgh, prior of Lanercost, according 
to the manuscript chronicle of that house, composed 
an elegy for Devergoil, which was inscribed on her 
tomb: — 

* In Deryoigil, a ^ybil sage doth dye, as 
Maiy contemplative, as Martha pious: 
To her, oh deign, high Kinff ! rest to Impart, 
Whom this stone covets, with her husband's heart.' 

The abbey was colonised by Cistercian monks, and 
appears to have been richly endowed. Grose assigns to 
it possessions, which seem, from the charter of the 
bishopric of Edinburgh, to have belonged to the Abbey 
of Holyrood. But irrespective of these, it owned the 
churches of Newabbey, Kirkpatrick-Durham, Cross- 
michael, Buittle, and Kirkcolm, the baronies of Loch- 
kinderloch and Lochpatrick, and much other property. 
In 151S the monks placed themselves and their tenants 
under the protection of Lord Maxwell; in 1544 they 
feued to his family at a low rate, in compensation for 
services done them, their barony of Lochpatrick ; and 
in 1648 they gave him the five-mark lands of Loch- 
Arthur, and constituted him heritable bailie of the 
whole jurisdiction over all their lands. The property 
was in 1587 vested in the Crown by the annexation act ; 
granted in 1624 to Sir Robert Spottiswood and Sir 
John Hay ; resigned by them in loSS, to be given to 
the bishop of Edinburgh ; given back, soon uter the 
suppression of Episcopacy, to Sir Robert Spottiswood ; 
and sold by his heir to the family of Copeland. Part of 
it, however — consisting of the lands of Drum in New- 
abbey — was burdened with a mortification by Queen 
Anne, in favour of the second miniBter of Dumifries. 
John, the last abbot but one, sat in the parliament of 
August 1560, which approved the Confession of Faith ; 
ana the last and most noted abbot was Gilbert Brown, 
who had a written controversy, on the doctrines of 
Romanism, with the famous John Welsh of Ayr (then 
of Kirkcudbright). The prototype of Scott's 'Abbot,' 
he was denounced in 1596 by the commissioners of the 
General Assembly to the king as a Jesuit and excom- 
municated papist, and recommended to be seized and 
punished. Ten years later he was with difficulty appre- 
hended by Lord Cranston, captain of the Border guard, 
and, after brief imprisonment, banished the kingdom. 
He died at Paris in 1612. The exquisite ruins of Sweet- 
heart Abbey rise from the middle of a fine level field 
of 25 acres, the Precinct, round which ran a boundary 
wall of granite boulders, 8 or 10 feet high. The ruins 
served as a quarry till 1779, when £42 was subscribed 
by tiie parian mmister and some of the neif^hbouring 
gentry to purchase their preservation ; and since 1862 
several hundreds have been spent on repairs, the 
removal of diBfigurements, etc. The goodly chapter- 
house sufiered most from ruthless dilapidation; and 
littie remains now but the ruined conventual church 
—a cruciform structure, mainly late First Pointed in 
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style. With an extreme length of 208 feet, it con- 
sisted of a six-bayed nave (110x66 feet), a transept 
(115 feet long), an aisleless choir (28 feet wide), and a 
central saddle-back tower (92 feet high). In the roof 
of the S transept is an escutcheon, charged with 2 
pastoral staves in saltire; over them a heart, and beneath 
them 8 mullets of 5 points, 2 and 1 ; said to be the arms 
of the abbey. An inscription over the escutcheon was 
taken on report by Grose to be ' Ckristtts Mariius meua;' 
but since has been found to run, 'Chus tim o' nid ' — 
' Choose time of need.' The beautiful W rose window, 
the £ window, and those of choir, clerestory, and N 
transept are fairly entire, but elsewhere muUions and 
tracery are wanting ; and the whole of the roof is gone. 
'The predominatms; forms,' to quote from Billings, 
' have all the graceful solemn dignity of the Early English 
style in its oest day; and the Second Pointed or 
Decorated style has just come in to give richness and 
variety to the tracery of the windows. Some features, 
such as the depression of the upper window of the 
transept, are instances of the independent eccentricity 
of some of the Gothic artists.' Tne Abbot's Tower, i 
mUe NE, is a strong square ruin, 40 to 50 feet high. 

The parish, containing also Drumbum village, S miles 
SSE of Newabbey, in 1688 was also known as Loch-Ein- 
derloch, from its ancient church having stood on the 
laroer islet in Loch Kindar. It is bounded NW by 
Lochrutton, NE by Troqueer, E by the estuary of the 
river Nith, S by Kirkbean, SW by Colvend, and W by 
Kirk^nzeon. Its utmost length, from NW to SE, is 
7} miles ; its breadth varies Mtween 1§ and 4 mUes ; 
and its area is 15,424^ acres, of which 1709 are foreshore 
and 464} Water. Locn Arthur or Lochend Loch (4^ x 
22 furl. ; 250 feet) lies on the Eirkgunzeon border, and 
sends off Eirkgunzeon Lane. Glensone Burn or New- 
abbey Pow, which rises near this, winds 7i miles east- 
soutn-eastward to the estuary (for the last i mile slong 
the Troqneer boundary), and is joined by Kinharvie Bum, 
running 2g miles northward, by Glen Bum, running 8^ 
miles nortii-north-eastward, and by a third, running 7 
furlongs north-by-eastward from Loch Eindar (6^ x 2} 
furL ; 100 feet). Triangular Lochaber Loch (4^ x 8 furl. ; 
800 feet) lies on the Troqueer border. The shore, 8 miles 
in extent, is low ; inlana, the surface rises to 1867 feet at 
Criffel, 598 at Glen HUl, with its Waterloo Monument 
(a round_granite tower of 1816, 60 feet high), 1835 at 
^Meikle Hard Hill, 1350 at *Cuil Hill, 1050 at *Lotus 
HiU, and 705 at Lochbank Hill, where asterisks mark 
those summits that culminate on the Colvend and 
Eirkgunzeon border. The predominant rocks are 
Plutonic; the Criffel group, which occupies aU the 
southern and south-western district, being a mass of 
granite, intruding on the Lower Silurian. Coarse 
Smestone, of littie value, occurs in the SE. The soil 
of the arable land in the N is day or moss incumbent 
on till ; on the slopes at the skirts of the uplands is 
principally a mixture of loam and gravel ; and on the 
carse lands is alluvial clay. About two-fifths of the 
entire area are regularly or occasionally in tillage ; one- 
thirteenth is under wood ; and the rest of the land is 
either pastoral or waste. A rocking stone, 15 tons in 
weight, lies on the eastern base of Lochbank Hill. Old 
coins have been turned up in the vicinity of the abbey ; 
and in 1875 an oak canoe, 45 feet long and 5 wide, was 
found in Loch Arthur, its forward half being now in the 
Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum. At Ingleston is a 
moat, and in Loch Eindar an artificial crannoge. An 
establishment for the hatchin|[ and breeding of fish has 
been recentiy set up and earned on with great success 
on the property of Lord Herries, under the name of the 
Solway Fisnenr. Mansions, noticed separately, are EiN- 
HARViE and Shambbllie ; and 2 proprietors hold each 
an annual value of more than £500, 8 of between £100 
and £500, 4 of from £50 to £100, and 5 of from £20 to 
£50. Newabbey is in the presbytery and synod of 
Dumfries ; the living is worth £335. Lochend and 
Newabbey public schools, with respective accommoda- 
tion for 95 and 180 children, haa (1888) an average 
attendance of 47 and 102, and grants of £53, 18s. and 
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£75, 19fl. Valuation (1860) £6927, (1884) £8165, ISs. 8<L 
Pop. (1801) 832, (1881) 1060, (1861) 1068, (1871) 931, 
(1881) 906.— Ord Swr., shs. 5, 6, 9, 1867-63. See 
vol. iv. of Billings' Baronial and JEeeUnastiodl Anti- 
fwUies (Edinb. 1852), and chap. xxyi. of Harper's 
Bambles in Oallaway (Edinb. 1876). 

New Aberdonr. See Abbbdoub, Aberdeenshire. 

NewArdrofisan. See Abdbossan. 

Newark, a small quoad sacra parish in the town of 
Port Glasgow, Renfrewshire. Constituted by the Court 
of Teinds in 1866, it is in the presbytery of Greenock 
and synod of Glasgow and Ayr. Its church was built 
in 1774 as a chapel of ease, and contains 1600 sittings. 
The ancient barony of Newark, which in 1878 belong 
to Sir Robert Danyelstoun, knight, and passed by mar- 
riage to the Maxwells in 1402, lay partly in the parish 
of PortGla^w, but chiefljr in that of Kilmalcolm. 
But the ancient baronial residence, which still is fairly 
entire, stands in Port Glasgow parish, on a spit of land 
projecting into the Clyde, in the eastern vicinity of the 
town of Port Glasgow, and forms a prominent feature in 
the landscape, whilst itself commanding a splendid view 
of the surrounding scenery. Forming three sides of a 
square, the fourth side being open towards the S, it 
bears over its main door the monomm of Patrick Max- 
well, with this inscription beneath : * The Blissingis of 
God be heirin. Anno 1697 ;' but the two blocks forming 
the southern extremities of its eastern and western wings 
were probably built in the second half of the preceding 
century. It ceased to be inhabited by its owners in the 
beginning of the 18th century, but still is maintained 
in weather-tight condition by the present owner, Sir 
Michael Shaw-Stewart, Bart. The me of the town of 
Port Glasgow originally bore the name of Newark ; and 
the bav, which was converted into a spacious wet dock at a 
cost of £36,000, with large quays and bond warehouses, 
together with extensive enclosed spaces for timber, still 
bears the name of Newark Bay. Pop. of q. $. parish 
(1871) 8359, (1881) 3287.— Ord. Sur., sh. 30, 1866. See 
'Notes on Newark Castle,' by G. Washington Browne, 
in vol. xvi. o( Procs. Soc Ants. Scotl. (Edmb. 1882). 

Newark, an old baronial fortalice in Maybole parish, 
Ayrshire, on the N slope of Brown Carrick Hill, If mile 
S DvE of the mouth or the river Doon, and 8 miles S 
by W of Ayr. It belongs to the Marquis of Ailsa ; and, 
not very lonff ago restored and almost renovated, is 
now inhabited. 

Newark. See Abercbombie. 

Newark, an ancient chapelry on the SE coast of Lady 
parish, Sanday island, Orjuiey. Its church measured 
onl;^ 12 feet by 10, and can still be traced. A Scandi- 
navian round tower stood contiguous to the church ; 
and, by diggings about the year 1836, was found to have 
had two concentric walls, the inner one fully 6 feet 
thick, and enclosing a space of 12 feet in diameter. 

Newark Castb, a rumous Border stronghold in the 
parish and county of Selkirk, on the right bank of 
Yarrow Water, 4J miles WNW of Selkirk town. It 
stands, 620 feet al>ove sea-level, on a gentle eminence, 
half encircled by the stream, and backed by Newark 
Hill (1460 feet) and Fastheugh Hill (1646), whose lower 
slopes are richly clothed with wood. A massive square 
tower, four stories high, with windows high up and 
small, it was built some time before 1423, when a 
charter of Archibald, Earl of Douglas, styles it the 
'New Werk,*in contradistinction to the neighbouring 
Auldwark, no trace of which now remains. It was a 
royal hunting seat in Ettrick Forest ; and the royal arms 
are carved on a stone in the W cable. It was taken by 
the English under Lord Grey (1548) ; a hundred prisoners 
from tne battle of Philiphaugh were shot in its court- 
yard (1646) ; and after the battle of Dunbar it was 
occupied by Cromwell's invading army (1660). The 
barons of Buccleuch were captains of Newark Castle at 
an early date; and it now belongs to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, whose seat of 'sweet Bowhill' stands a 
little lower down the river. In the years of her widow- 
hood, it was the residence of Anna, Duchess of Buccleuch 
And Monmouth, whose husband. James. Duke of Mon- 
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mouth, was beheaded for insurrection in the reign of 
James YIL, but it was not her birthplace, as often 
falsely asserted. At Newark the 'Last Minstrel' is 
made to sing his ' lay ' to the sorrowing Duchess : 

' He puB'd where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower : 
The Ifiiutrel gaaed with wishful eye— 
Ko humbler resting-plaoe was nigh. 
With heeitaUng step, at last. 
Hie embattled porUl-arch he pasaTd, 
Whose ponderous grate and masqr bar 
Had oft roU'd back the tide of war. 
Bat never doeed the iron door. 
Against the desolate and poor. 
The Duchess mark'd his wearv pace, 
His timid mien, and reverend faoSL 
And bade her pafe the menials tdl 
niat they shoula tend the old man well 
F6r she had known adversity. 
Thoug^h bom in such a high degree ; 
In pnde of power, in beauty's bloom. 
Had wept o er Monmouth's bloody tomb ! * 

The appearance of Newark and of the landscape round 
is finely noticed by Wordsworth, who twice was here, in 
1814 and 1831, on the last occasion with Sir Walter 
Scott:— 

' That region left, the vale unfolds 
' Rich groves of lofty stature, 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature ; 
And, rising from these lofty groves. 

Behold a Ruin hoary ! 
The shattered front of Newark's Towers, 
Renown'd in Border story.' 

Mary Scott, the flower of Yarrow, is supposed by many 
to have been bom in Newark Castle ; but she was really 
a native of the neighbouring parish, a daughter of the 
Scotts of Dbyhopb. The scene of the fine old ballad. 
The Sang of the Outlaw Murray, though also belonging 
to Yarrow parish, is almost universally identified by the 
country foDc with Newark Castle. — Ord, Bur,, sh. 25, 
1865. See James F. Hunnewell's Lands of Scott (Edinb. 
1871), and Dr William Fraser's Scotts of Buccleuch (2 
vols., Edinb. 1878). 

Newarihill, a mining village in Bothwell parish, 
Lanarkshire, 1} mile E by S of Holytown, and S miles 
£NE of MotherwelL Standing amid a rich mineral 
tract, it has a post office under MotherweU, a U.P. 
church (1810 ; 600 sittings), and a public school Pop. 
(1841) 968, (1861) 1382, (1871) 1680, (1881) 1865.— 
Ord, Sur., sh. 31, 1867. 

Newbattle (anc. NetUfotle, 'new dwelling'), a village 
and a parish in the E of Edinburghshire. The villi^e 
stands, 160 feet above sea-level, on the left side of tne 
river South Ee^, { mile NNE of Dalhousie station, 2 
SE of Eskbank station, and 1 S by W of the poet-town, 
Dalkeith. Of high antiquity, in spite of its name, it 
has dwindled to a mere hamlet, whicn, lying low, among 
orchards and gardens, is sheltered nearly sul round by 
rising grounds. 

The parish, containing also Newton Oranee and East- 
houses villages, with small portions of Da^Keith, Gore- 
bridge, and Hunterfield, comprises the ancient ^rishes 
of Newbattle and Maisterton. It is bounded iTW by 
Lasswade and Dalkeith, N by Dalkeith and Cranston, 
E by Cranston, SE by Borthwick, S bv Borthwick and 
the Gorebridge section of Temple, and W by Cockpen. 
Its utmost length, from NNW to SSE, is 3| miles ; its 
width varies between 2 and 48 miles ; and its area is 
5224} acres. The beautiful South EsK flows 2} miles 
north-north-eastward, mainlv across the north-western 
interior, but partly along the Cockpen and Dalkeith 
boundaries ; and Gore Water, its affluent, flows 5} 
furlongs west-north-westward along the southern boun- 
dary. Just above Dalhousie station the vale of the Esk 
is crossed by tiie Waverley section of the North British 
railway, on a viaduct 400 yards long, comprising 24 
arches of brick, supported by massive abutments of 
masonry, and rising 70 feet above the bed of the stream. 
The ends of this stupendous viaduct are prolonged by 
high embuikments, which are secured by retaining waUa 
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of vast thickness. In tho N, along the Soath Esk, the 
8ur£eMie declines to 136 feet ahove sea-level ; and thence 
it rises south-south-eastward, until it attains a maximum 
altitude of 876 feet A slight summit here on the hilly 
ridge was anciently a post for ohserving the country 
around, and was crowned hy a quadrangular enclosure, 
ahont 8 acres in area, believed to have been a Roman 
camp, and now covered with dense plantation. Gr^t 
part of the ridge was, at no distant period, in a waste 
condition — some of it marshy or moorish ; but all, except- 
ing some trivial pendicles, is now in a productive state, 
some of it wooded, and mostlv good araole land. Some 
800 acres are under wood, and nearly all the rest of the 
parish is in tillage. The soil in the valley of the £sk is 
a rich deen loam, lyin^ on sharp gravel ; that on the N 
and W siaes of the hill is first a loam, next a strong 
clay, and next a whitish sandy earth ; whilst that on the 
south-eastern slope of the hill is fertile vegetable mould. 
Gardens and orchards at Fordel Dean are so extensive 
as to yield an annual produce for the market worth 
upwards of £400. The rocks belong to the Carboniferous 
Limestone series ; and the valley of the Esk is part of 
the true coal measures of Dalkeith and Dalnousie. 
Limestone and sandstone are obtained in plenty from 
surface quarries ; and coal can be mined in upwards of 
twenty seams, from 1} to 8 feet thick. Employment is 
also afforded by a paper-mill and a bridcyard. The 
road from Edinburgh to Eelso, by way of Lauder, 
bisects the NE wing of the parish ; and that from Edin- 
burgh to Galashiels runs closely parallel to the western 
boundary, and is connected wiUi roads to the E and to 
theW. 

The prime object of historical interest in the parish 
of Newbattle is Newbattle Abbey. This was anciently, 
as its name imports, a monastery, and is now the seat 
of the Marquess of Lothian. David I. founded the 
monastery in 1140 for a colony of Cistercian monks 
from Melrose. He bestowed on them the district of 
Morthwaite, now called Moorfoot; the lands of Balne- 
bucht on the Esk ; some lands, a salt- work, and rigbts of 
pasturage and wood-cutting in the carse of Callendtu* in 
Stirlingshire ; a salt-work at Blakeland in Lothian ; the 
ri^ht of pannage, and the privilege of cutting wood in 
his forests ; and the patronage of several churches, with 
a right to some of their revenues. David's example 
was followed by Malcolm IV. ; by the Countess Ada, 
the widow of Earl Henry ; by William the Lyon, who 
gave the monks the lands of Mount Lothian, and, with 
some special services, confirmed the crants of David 
and Malcolm ; and even by Alwyn, the first abbot of 
Holyrood, who relinquished to the inmates of the new 
abbey the lands of Pettendreich on the Esk. Various 
other persons also gave them lands in the country, tofts 
in the town, and churches in the several shires. 
Alexander II.— who delighted to reside at Newbattle^ 
obtained a grave there for his consort, Maiy; and, 
deeply moved by so affecting a circumstance, gave the 
owners of the place various donations and rights for the 
salvation of her, of himself, and of his predecessors. 
The monks likewise acquired much property and many 
privileges 1^ purchase ; in particular, they obtained the 
lands of Monkiand in Lanarkshire, and secured the 
right of cutting a road to them for their own proper use. 
In 1203 Pope Innocent, by a bull, confirmed all their 
possessions and privileges; and, by another bull, he 
prohibited all nersons from levying tithes from lands 
which they either held or cultivated. David II. gave 
the monks a charter, enabling them to hold their lands 
within the valley of Lothian in free forestry, with the 
various privileges which belonged to a forestry. But 
the monks, though fiffurinff chiefly as accumulators of 
worldly property, inciaentally conferred ffreat advantages 
on the occupations of husbandry, of mimng, and of com- 
merce ; for they incited and directed agricultural opera- 
tions, they discovered, and perhaps were the first to 
discover, Scottish coal, and brought it from the mine, 
and they constructed a sea-port, and gave Scotland a 
specimen of the arts of traffic. See ILu)Dinqton8HIBE 
and Mobison's Havbk. 
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The first abbot of Newbattle was Ralph, who, in 
1140, accompanied the colony from Melrose. John, the 
eighteenth abbot, had to act a part in the difficult 
transactions respecting the succession to the Crown 
after the demise of Alexander III. In March 1290, he 
sat in the great parliament at Brigham ; in July 1291, 
he swore f^ty to Edward I. in the chapel of Edinburgh 
Castle ; and in 1296 he again, with his monks, swore 
fealty to Edward, and, in return, obtained writs to 
several sheriffs for the restoration of his property. In 
Jan. 1297, Edward directed his treasurer, Oressingham, 
to settle with the abbot for the 'form' due by the 
abbey of Newbattle for his lands of Bothkennar. 
Whether Abbot John witnessed the accession of Robert 
Bruce is uncertain. In 1885 the abbey was burned 
during the inroad of Richard II. ; and the forty suc- 
ceeding years saw the monks employed in the work of 
its restoration. Patrick Madour, who was abbot in 
April 1462, collected the documents which at present 
form the Chartulary of Newbattle ; and in Oct 1466 
he instituted a suit in parliament against James, Lord 
Hamilton, * for the spoliation of a stone of lead-ore,' 
taken from the abbot's lands of Fremure in Clydesdale, 
and triumphantly compelled the coronet to make com- 
pensation, and do obeisance, to the cowL Andrew, who 
was abbot in May 1499, granted his lands of Einnaird 
in Stirlingshire to Edward Bruce, 'his well-deserving 
armiger,*for the yearly payment of 16 merks; and in 
Dec. 1600, he gave to Robert Bruce of Binning and 
his wife, the monastery's lands of West Binning in 
Linlithgowshire, for the yearly compensation of four 
shillings. During James Hasmall's abbacy, in 1544, 
the aboey was burned by the Earl of Hertford. The 
last abbot, Mark Eer, second son of Sir Andrew Ker of 
Cbssford, turning Protestant in 1560, obtained the 
vicarage of Linton ; and, in 1564, was made the first 
commendator of Newbattle. In 1581 he obtained a 
ratification by parliament of his commendatorship ; and 
he appears to have annually drawn from the abbey 
property £1418, Is. 2d. Scots, besides 99 bolls of 
wheat, 58 bolls 2 pecks of here, and 250 bolls 2 firlots 
of oats — subject, however, to several disbursements, and 
particularly to tiie remarkable one of £240 Scots for six 
aged, decrepit, and recanted monks. He died in 1584, 
an extraordinary lord of the court of session. Mark, 
his son, who had a reversion of the commendatorship, 
on succeeding, had it formally confirmed ; and, in 1587, 
he obtained from the facile James VI. a grant of the 
whole estates of the monastery as a temporal barony, 
and afterwards, in the same year, got the jprant ratified 
by parliament. In Oct 1591 he was dignified with 
the title of Lord Newbattle, and had his barony con- 
verted into a temporal lordship ; and in the parliament 
of next year he saw his title and its basis finally recog- 
nised. In 1606 he was created Earl of Lothian ; and 
Anne, his granddaughter, conveyed that title to her 
husband, Sir William Kerr, Knight, whose father, Sir 
Robert Kerr of the Fernixhbrst line, was created Earl 
of Ancrum in 1633. Robert, their son, the fourth Earl 
of Lothian and third of Ancrum, in 1701 was raised to 
the higher dignity of Marquess of Lothian; and his 
seventh descendant, Schombeig-Heniy Kerr, is present 
and ninth Marquess (b. 1888; sue. 1870). He holds 
4547 acres in Edinburghshire and 19,740 in Roxburgh- 
shire, valued at £18,194 and £26,684 per annum. See 

MONTEVIOT. 

The crypt of the abbey, coeval doubtless with its 
foundation, forms part of the ground-floor of the present 
mansion, and was restored in 1878, when, too, was dis- 
covered the well-preserved basement of a cruciform (^apel 
(289 X 118 feet), with numerous pillars and elaborately 
sculptured stones. Otherwise, in the words of Sir John 
Scot of Scotstarvet, the Commendator and his eldest son 
'did so metamorphose the building that it cannot be 
known that ever it did belong to the Church, by reason 
of the fair new fabrick and stately edifices built thereon. ' 
Further extensive alterations were made in 1650 and 
subsequent years; and Newbattle Abbey to-day is 
simply a large and commodious building, with a castel- 
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lated froni In the library are aeveral illaminated MSS. 
in folio, which formerly Mlonged to the monks, and are 
written on vellam, in black letter, on every paj^ being 
adorned with pictorial illustrations of the suDJects of 
which they treat Many valuable paintings and por- 
traits enrich the galleiy, particularly a Titian, a Munllo, 
several Vandykes, and some family portraits. Around 
the mansion is a level lawn of upwards of 80 acres. On 
one side it is watered by the South Esk, which, after 
brawling among the rocks of Cockpen, here flows in a 
quiet stream, and is overhung with ^Isiitations ; on the 
other side it is skirted by a waving line of woods, 
which, complying with the ascents and undulations of 
the banks, stretches upward in a many-curved surface, 
and exhibits a beautiful variety of shades. The belts 
of wood which flank the two sides of the lawn approach 
each other at the ends, and, embowering the mansion 
and its park, exclude them from outer view. At the 
lower end of the lawn, which now stretches to the east- 
vrard of Newbattle Abbey, the river is sinned by an 
antioue bridge of one circular arch, with plun square ribs, 
usually called the Maiden Bridge. From the S W a fine 
old entrance, ' King David's Grate, ' opens on to the stately 
avenue 520 yards long ; and the Newbattle Beech, behind 
the house, is the finest and largest tree in Scotland, being 
05 feet high, and 37jHn girth at 1 foot, and 21| at 5 feet, 
from the ground. The spread of its branches is 350 feet 
in circumference ; and it is still growing, and making 
more wood year bv year. The Queen saw this tree on 
4 Sept. 1842 ; and George lY. also was at Newbattle in 
Auff. 1822. 

Woodbum is another mansion, lately purchased by the 
Marquess of Lothian ; and a third, considerably laiger, 
called Newtongrange House, was built not lon^; ago by 
John Romans, Esq. The Marquess of Lothian owns 
three-fourths of the parish ; and 2 lesser proprietors, the 
Earl of Stair and Booert Dundas, Esq. of Aniiston, hold 
each an annual value of more than £500. Giviuff off a 
portion to Stobhill mioad aacra parish, Newbattle is in 
the presbyterv of Dalkeith and the synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale ; the living is worth £250, while, in addition 
the minerals under the slebe are feued in perpetuity to the 
minister for a sum whicn gives £1 20 a year. The saintly 
Robert Leighton(1613-84) was minister froml641 to 1653 ; 
and his request to be allowed to preach, not ' to the times, ' 
but 'for eternity,' is entered in the records of the pres- 
bytery of Dalkeith and of the Newbattle kirk-session, 
which have been published in vol. iv. of Procs, Soc 
AfUs. Seotl The parish church is a quaint edifice of 
1727, with 550 sittings and a snire 70 feet high. Three 
schools — Newbattle public, Ck)llieries, and Euthouses — 
with respective accommodation for 180, 314, and 61 
children, had (1883) an average attendance of 124, 304, 
and 58, and grants of £98, lis., £271, Ss. 6d., and 
£46, 10s. The children living in the S and E ends of 
the parish attend schools in Cranston and Dalkeith 
parisnes ; and at Newtongranim, in addition to the ex- 
isting accommodation for 814 cmldren, new schools for 
120 infants and 60 girls were opened in 1884. Valuation 
(1860) £12,789, (1884) £18,627, phu £811 for railway 
and waterworks. Pop. (1801) 1328, (1831) 1882, (1861) 
2837, (1871) 2902, (1881) 8346, of whom 2771 were in 
the ecclesiastical fansih,^Ord, Sur,, sh. 82, 1857. See 
Cosmo Innes' Heg^gtmtm S, Marie de N&uboUe ( Bannatyne 
Club, Edinb. 1849), and John Small's CaaOeg and Mai^ 
sionso/ths Lothians (Edinb. 1883). 

Newbigging, a hamlet in Newtyle pariah, Forfarshire, 
1 mile N W of Newtyle railway station, 2 miles S by B 
of Meigle, and 4} EnE of Coupar-Angua. 

Neintiradng, a village in Monikie parish, Forfarshire, 
7i miles ENE of Dundee, under which it has a post 
office. Here also is a U.P. church. 

Newbigging. See Auohtbrtool and Lbthnot. 

Newbigging, a villase in Gamwath parish, Lanark- 
shire, ] mile NNW of Newbi — ' ^-^-•— — ^'-- ^— 



, , bigffing station on the Car- 
stairs and Dolphinton branch of the Caledonian railway, 
this being 4^ miles E of Carstairs Junction* It has a 
post office under Lanark and a public school. 
Newbigging. See Mubsblbuboh. 
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Newbridge, a hamlet, with an inn, in the Edinburgh* 
shire portion of Kirkliston parish, on the right bank of 
Almond Water, 8 miles W by S of Edinburgh. It suf- 
fered great devastation by cholera in 1832. 

Newbnxgh, a seaport village in Foreran parish, Aber- 
deenshire, on the nght side of the river Ythan, 7 fur- 
longs from the sea, 5 miles SE of Ellon station, and 
13} NNE of Aberdeen, under which it has a post and 
telegraph office, and with which it communicates daily 
by 'bus. Pleasantly situated, and greatly improved of 
recent years, it contains several substantial and com- 
modious houses ; possesses important facilities both for 
manufacture and for fishing; ranks as a subport of 
Aberdeen ; and carries on commerce chiefly in exporting 
grain, and in importing coal, timber, lime, and bones. 
Pop. (1841) 898, (1861) 541, (1871) 570, (1881) 645.— 
Ord. Sur,, sh. 77, 1878. 

Newbugh. a town and a parish in the extreme NW 
of Fife. A royal and police buigh and a seaport, the 
town has a station on the Emnbuigh, Perth, and 
Dundee section of the North British rauway, 11} miles 
ESE of Perth. 71 NW of Ladybank, and 351 N of 
Edinburgh. It mainly consLsts of the well-built High 
Street, running J mUe E and W within 300 yards of 
the Firth of Tay, but includes some lanes leading down 
to the shore, and the southern suburb of Mount Pleas- 
ant, in Abdie parish. Qreat part of it is of recent 
erection ; and even the oldest existing portions have 
nearljr aU been rebuilt within the last hundred years. 
Both its shops and its principal dwelHuff-houses are of 
a character indicating taste and prosperity. Its situa- 
tion near the firth is exceedingly pleasant ; and both 
from its own appearance, with gardens and numerous 
fruit trees among its houses, and from the charming 

Xt of its environs, Newburgh presents a fine picture 
r to observers going up or down the river, or to 
observers on neighbouring vantage-gronnds. The views, 
too, from itself and its vidnil^ are fine. Even to a 
traveller on the railway, coming up from Ladybuik 
to Perth, the prospects at Newburgn are remarkably 
striking and diversified, comprising £st a sudden revela- 
tion of the whole basin of the lower Tay, and next a 
close view of Newburgh itself, its upper terrace rising 
on the S, and the main body nestlmg below on the 
N, and projecting into the lake-like expanse of the 
firth. The principal public building is the town-house, 
with a spire, erected in 1808 ; and attached to this is a 
building of considerable size, built about 1880, for the 
accommodation of the dealers in the stock market The 
parish church, St Catherine's, is an elegant Gtothic 
structure, erected in 1833 Irom designs oy William 
Bum, and containing 1000 sittings. In 1882 it was 
adorned with a stained-glass window bv Messrs Ballan- 
tine, representing scenes in the life of Christ Other 
places of worship are Free, U.P., Evangelical Union, 
and Baptist churches. 

Newburgh has a post office, with money order, 
savings' bank, insurance, and telenaph departments, a 
branch of the Commercial Banl, a savings' bank, 
agencies of 7 insurance companies, 4 hotels, a gas com- 
pany (1836), waterworks (1877), a cemetery, a public 
libraiy (1861), a reading-room and coffee-house (1881), 2 
bowling dubs, a gudening sodety, a natural history 
and archseological sodety, a lawn tennis dub, and a 
young men's religious institute. A weekly corn-market 
on Thursday was started in 1880 ; and a Mr is held 
on the third Friday of June. 

In the 17th centurv, Newburgh was so devoid of 
trade as to be described in Cunningham's essav on 
Cross Macduff as ' a poor countrr vSlage ; ' and till 
pretty far in last oenturv, although sraduallv improv- 
ing, it remained much the same. Until within a few 
years of the publication of the Old StaHtHcal Account 
— 1793— its inhabitants had been chiefly employed 
in husbandry; but the Bnen-teade had occupied 
them to a certain extent, and when that Account was 
published the greater portion of them were engaged in 
that manufacture. At that time, however, thoe were 
only two persons who employed workmen ; the greater 
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part of tlie linen mannfacfcnred being woyen Ij indi- 
▼idoAl weaTers on their own account, who sold their 
webs, when finished, at Perth, Dundee, Cnpar, Anchter- 
mnchty, and Glasgow. But the trade went on and 
prospered ; and nnmerons mannfactarers arose, not only 
to employ all the weavers in Newbnrgh, bnt also to 
fomish work for considerable nnmbers in Aberargie, 
Abemethy, Strathmiglo, Anchtermnchty, Dnnshelt, 
Cupar, Springfield, Pitiessie, Kettle, Markinch, Falk- 
land, and other places. The principal branch is the 
weaving of sheetings, partly for the home markets, and 
partly also for exportation. Halting, quarrying, and 
the tuiber trade also afford emnloyment The harbour 
consists of a long pier parallel to tho river, and five 
projecting piers at right angles to it There is ftlwavs 
consideraDle bustle, and not a littlo real business. The 
principal exports are linen, grain, and potatoes; and the 
principal imports are timber, coals, and miscellaneous 
small goods. The Perth and Dundee steamer touches 
dulv in summer. 

Newbuigh, in spite of its namo, is a town of consider- 
able antiquity ; and it probaMv took that name from 
burghs beinff few and new at the time of its erection, 
there being few older. The present town, or rather its 
remote nucleus, orieinated with the abbey of Lindores. 
In 1266 Alexander III. erected it into a buigh of barony 
in favour of the abbot with all the usual privileges of such 
burghs. In the charter it is called 'novus bureus 
juxta monasterium de lindores.' In 1457 John, Abbot 
of Lindores, confirmed by charter the ancient nrivileges 
of the burgesses of Newbuigh ; and on the 4tn of July 
of the same year he granted them the lands of Yodrufe 
(Wodrife) and the hSl to the 8 of it— about 400 acres in 
all— for which they were to pay to the abbot homage and 
common service used and wont, with 40 boUs of barley. 
These acres originally belonged to buigess proprietois, 
but are now, with a few exceptions, the property of E. 
P. B. Hay, Esq. of Mugdrum. In 1598 James Yl. and 
in 1681 Charles I. confirmed the ancient charter, and 
conferred all the privilej;es of a royal burgh ; but New- 
buTffh never exercised its right of sending a member 
to uie Scottish parliament, and consequently at the 
Union was not included in any of those sets of burghs 
which were invested with the right of sending members 
to the British parliament The 
town is governed by a provost, 
a senior and a junior CMiilie, a 
treasurer, and thirteen coun- 
cillors, with a town derk. The 
magistrates and council act also 
as commissioners of police ; and 
holdcourtsat regular periodsfor 
the decision of questions which 
are brought before them. The 
royalty extends IJ mile to the 
S and W beyond the town, but 
excludes the harbour and ex- 
tensive suburbs. A sheriff 
circuit court, for small debt causes, is held on the 
Wednesday after the second Monday of Jan., April, and 
July, and on the Friday after the first Monday of Oct 
Bnigh valuation (1874) £4250, lis. Id., (1884) £4597, 
158. 7d. Pop. of burgh (1881) 2458, (1861) 2688, (1861) 
2281, (1871) 2182, (1881) 1852 ; of town (1861) 2788, 
(1871) 2777, (1881) 2374, of whom 1267 were females, 
and 299 in Mount Pleasant Houses in town (1881) 
417 inhabited, 15 vacant 

The parish of Newbuigh, disjoined from Abdie in 
1632, and subsequently enlaiged by an annexation from 
Abemethy, is bounded N by the Firth of Tay, £ by 
Abdie, S£ by Collessie, and W by Abdie (detached) and 
Abemethy in Perthshire. Its utmost length, from N 
to S, is ^ miles ; its utmost breadth, from £ to W, is 
2^ miles ; and its area is 1899 acres, of which 28 are 
foreshore. The coast-line, 1} mile in extent, is low ; 
and the firth, with a width here of 1^ mile, is divided 
by Mugdram island (7ix 1| furl.) into tiie North and 
the South Deep. The northern part of the perish is a 
beautiful and finely wooded level ; the southern, crossed 
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by the ridge of the Ochils, is an alternate series of hiUa 
and valleys, rising to 777 feet at Ormiston or Black- 
caim Hill, and 640 near £aster Lumbenny. The pre- 
dominant rocks of the low level tract in the K are 
Devonian ; whilst those of the hills are eraptive — chiefly 
greenstone masses, with boulders of granite, gneiss, 
quartz, and mica-slate. The soil in the eastern part 
of the low grounds is rich carse clay, in the western 
is gravelly, and on the hiUs is either a loose black loam 
or a more compact fenruginous mould, generally shallow 
yet very fertile. Nearly two-thirds of the entire area 
are in tillage; rather more than one-ninth is under 
fruit-trees or wood ; and the rest of the land is either 
pastoral or waste. 

About a mile from the Tav, on the slope of the Ochils, 
in a pass leading up from the N of Fifeshire to Strath- 
eam, is a small cairn of stones, known by the name of 
Sir Robert's Prap. This marks the place where a fatal 
duel occurred towards the close of the 17th century, 
between Sir Robert Balfour of Denmiln and Sir James 
Macgill of lindores. A little way W of the town stands 
a curious antiquity, called Mugdram Ooss, which, 
together with Mugdrum House and Mugdram island, 
is noticed in the article Mttodrum. In the pass lead- 
ing to Stratheam, 200 prds E of Sir Robert's Prap, on 
high ground, overlooking Stratheam westward to the 
Grampians, stands another antiquity, similar to Mug- 
drum Oross, but far rader, and greatly more celebratea. 
This is Ooss Macduff, mentioned by Wvntoun in his 
OronykU {circa 1426), and anciently bearing an inscrip- 
tion which, though preserved in record, has greatly 
puzzled philologists. The cross itself is said to have 
been brcAcen in pieces by the Reformers, on their way 
from Perth to Cupar (1559) ; and notiiing now remains 
but the large equare block of freestone which formed 
the pedestal This is 8) feet high, and 4^ in length 
by 8f in breadth at the base. Tnere are several holes 
or indentations on its different faces, which really have 
been formed by nodules of iron pyrites falling out, but 
which a comparatively recent tradition says were nine in 
number, and at one time contained nine rings. There is 
no appearance of any socket in which the cross had been 
fixed ; so that it must have been placed upon the sur- 
face of the stone, without any other support than tiiat 
of its own base. The cross formed the nrth or sanctuary 
for any of the clan Macduff, or any rdated to the chief 
within the ninth degree, who had been guilty of ' sud- 
dand chaudmelle,' or unpremeditated slaughter. Any 
person entitled to this privilege, and requiring it, fled 
to the cross, and laid hold of one of the rings, when 
punishment was remitted on his washing nine times at 
the stone, andpaying nine cows and a colpendach or 
young cow. Tne washing was done at a spring still 
called the Nine Wells, emitting a stream so copious as 
now to be employed in the operations of a bleachfield ; 
and the oblation of the nine cows was made by fastening 
them to the cross's nine rings. Such is the current 
account, repeated time after time ; but the nine rings 
and the nine washings have not the slightest support 
in record. In every instance, we are further told, 
the person claiming sanctuary required to give proof 
of belonging to the clan Macduff, or of possessing con- 
sanguinity to the chief within the given degree ; and 
whenever any claimant failed to produce this evidence, 
he was instantly put to death, and buried near the 
stone. There were formerly several artificial calms and 
tumuli around the cross, and one rather larger than the 
rest about 60 yards to the N, which were all popularly 
regarded as the graves of those who had been slam here 
in consequence of failing to prove themselves entitled to 
the sanctuary, but which have all been obliterated by 
the levelling operations of the ploughshare. ' Supersti- 
tion,' says Cant, ' forbids the opemn^ of any of them ; 
no person in the neiffhbouihood wiU assist for any 
consideration, nor will any person in or about New- 
burgh travel that way when aark, for they afiSrm that 
spe^res and bogles, as they call them, haunt that place.' 
With the removal of the traces of the graves, supersti- 
tious fears attached to the spot have died away. Sir 
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Walter Scott haa made the traditions and antiquities of 
this place the subject of a short dramatic poem, entitled 
Mamvff9 Oro88, in the conrse of which he has veijr 
accnrately described both the cross itself and its acci- 
dents. Says he, — 

' Mark that tngmeni, 
I mean that rough-hewn block of massive stone^ 
Placed on the summit of this momitain-paaa. 
Oommaodinff prospect wide o'er field and fell. 
And peopled Tillage and extended moorland. 
And the wide ocean and majestic Tay, 
To the iai distant Grampians. Do not deem it 
A looeen'd portion of the neighbonring rock, 
Detach'd by storm and thunder. Twas the pedestal 
On which, in ancient times, a cross was rear'd. 
Carved with words which foii'd philologists; 
And the events it did commemorate 
Were dark, remote, and undistinguishable, 
As were the mvstic characters it bore.' 

LiNDORES Abbey and the mansion of Pitoairlie are 
noticed separately. Two proprietors hold each an 
annual yalne of more than £600, and three of between 
£100 and £500. Newburgh is in the presbytery of 
Cupar and the s3mod of Fife ; the livmg is worth 
£494. Hie public and the Madras female school, with 
respective accommodation for 809 and 155 children, 
had (1883) an average attendance of 179 and 139, and 
grants of £171, 5s. 6d. and £121, 12s. 6d. Landward 
valuation (1860) £3142, 17s. 2d., (1884) £3155, 178. 4d. 
Pop. of entire parish (1801) 1936, (1841) 2897, (1861) 
2693, (1871) 2529, (1881) 2191.— On2. Sur,, sh. 48, 
1868. See Alex. liiinff, LLD., Lindores Abbey and the 
Burgh ofNewbfiirgh (Edinb. 1876). 

Newbnxn (anc. Drumeldrie), a coast parish of S£ 
Fife, containing Drumeldrie village, IJ mile E by S 
of Upper Larffo. It is bounded KE and E by Eil- 
conqu^, SE l)y Elie (detached), S by the Firth of 
Fortn, and W and NW by Largo. Its utmost length, 
from N by W to S by E, is 33 miles; its breadth 
varies between i and IJ mile ; and its area is 3222} 
acres, of which 178} are foreshore. The shore, ex- 
tendkig If mile along the eastern curve of Lai^ Bav, 
is flat and sandy ; and from it the surface rises north- 
ward, until at the western border it attains a maximum 
altitude of 785 feet on the eastern slope of green conical 
Labgo Law (965 feet). The general landscape, at once 
within itself and in views beyond, is a brilliant assem- 
blage of hill and dale, of wood and water. The rocks 
are partly carboniferous, but chiefly eruptive ; and the 
soil, thoueh various, is generallv fertile. About five- 
sixtbs of we entire area are in tillace ; nearly 140 acres 
are under wood ; and the rest of tne land is pastoral 
Gilston House, 3} miles NNE of Largo, and Lahill, IJ 
mUe £NE, are the seats of John Henry Baxter, Eisq., 
and Major Robert Rintoul, who hold respectively 1094 
and 754 acres, valued at £1960 and £1666 per annum. 
Another estate, noticed separately, is Balchristie; 
and, in all, 6 proprietors hold each an annual value of 
£500 and upwards, 6 of between £100 and £500, and 7 
of from £20 to £50. Newbum is in the presbytery of 
St Andrews and the synod of Fife ; the living is worth 
£250. The parish church, a little way ENE of Drum- 
eldrie, was built in 1815, and is amply commodious. 
The public school, with accommodation for 75 children, 
had (1883) an average attendance of 58, and a grant of 
£53, 14s. Valuation (1865) £5443, Is. 5d., (1884) 
£5248, lOs. 6d. Pop. (1801) 412, (1841) 419, (1861) 
874, (1871) 362, (1881) 344.— Ord .S^., sh. 41, 1857, 

Newbyres. See Gorebeidoe. 

Newbvth, a village in the SE of King-Edward parish, 
N Aberdeenshire, 3 miles NNE of Cuminestown and 8 
ENE of Turriff, under which it has a post office. 
Founded in 1764 by James Urquhart, Esq., on his 
estate of Byth, it stands 350 feet above sea-level, and 
consists of two streets, crossing each other nearly at 
right angles. Most of the villi^rs rent small lots of 
ground, in addition to their feu-holdinss of about i acre ; 
and neighbouring peat-mosses still yield a good supply 
of fuel, though their area has been greatiy reduced by ad- 
vancing cultivation. An Established church, containing 
500 sittings, and successor to one of 1793, was built as a 
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chapel of ease in 1861, and in 1867 was raised to quoad 
sacra status. The parish is in the presbytery of Turriff 
and the synod of Aberdeen ; its minister's stipend is 
£120. There are also a Free Church pleaching station 
and a public school, enlarged in 1875. This and two 
others, Crudie and Upper Brae, with respective accom- 
modation for 216, 160, and 90 children, had (1883) an 
average attendance of 153, 107, and 86, and grants of 
£115, 13a, £76, 178. 4d., and £61, 8s. Pop. of viUage 
(1881) 302, (1861) 454, (1871) 609, (1881) 491 ; o! quoad 
sacra parish (1871) 2216, (1881) 1932, of whom 28 were 
in Aberdour.— Ord. Sur., sh. 86, 1876. 

Newbyth, a mansion, with finely-wooded grounds, in 
Whitekirk parish, Haddingtonshire, on Peffer Bum, 1 J 
mile ENE of East Fortune station, and 3 miles NNW 
of East Linton. Standing amid beautiful scenej^, it is 
a castellated edifice, erected from designs by William 
Adam towards the close of last century. Since the 
early part of the 17th century the estate has been held 
by a younger branch of the Bairds of Auchmedden, 
members of which were John Baird (1620-98), created a 
lord of session as Lord Newbvth, and General Sir David 
Baird, E.C.B. (1757-1829), the captor of Seringapatam, 
cieated a baronet in 1 809. His grand-nephew. Sir David 
Baird, third Bart (b. 1832; sue 1852), holds 2021 
acres in East, and 751 in Mid, Lothian, valued at 
£5098 and £8857 per annum. See Gilmebton and 
Feen-Towbe.— Oni Sw., sh. 33, 1863. See vol. ii. 
of John SmiUl's OasUes and Mansions of the Lothians 
(Edinb. 1883). 

Newcaatleton. See Castlbton. 

New Craighall, etc. See Cbaiohall, etc. 

Newe. See Castlb-Newb. 

Newfield, an estate, with a mansion, in Dundonald 
parish, Ayrshire, If mile SE of Drybridge station. Its 
owner, William Finnic, Esq. (b. 1828; sue. 1846), 
Liberal M.P. for North Ayrshire 1868-74, holds 677 
acres in the shire, valued at £1351 per annum. —Orel. 
Sur., sh. 22, 1865. 

New Galloway. See Galloway, New. 

Newhailes, a mansion in Inveresk parish, Edinburgh- 
shire, Ijr mile W by S of Musselburgrh, and ^ N by E 
of Newhailes station on the North British railway, this 
being 4| miles E by S of Edinburgh. It was built by 
Sir David Dalrymple, Bart (1726-92), the eminent 
lawyer, antiquary, and historian, who took the titie of 
Lord Hailes on his elevation to the bench in 1766, and 
whose great-grandson, Charles Dalrymple, Esq. (b. 1839 ; 
sue. 1849), Conservative M.P. for Buteshire since 1868, 
holds 175 acres in Edinburghshire, 1698 in Haddington- 
shire, and 83 in Buteshire, valued at £5410 per annum. 
— Ord. Sur., sh. 32, 1857. 

Newhall, an estate, with a mansion, in Penicuik 
parish, Edinburghshire. The mansion, on the North 
Esk's left bank, within a curvature of the stream, H 
miles SW of Penicuik town, during the 16th century 
and an unknown period preceding, belonged to a family 
of the name of Cnchton. In 1646 Dr Pennicuik became 
its proprietor; and here was bom his son, Dr Alex- 
ander Pennicuik (1652-1722), poet and physician. (See 
BoMANNO.) In 1703 Newhall was acquired by Sir 
David Forbes, under whose son and successor, John, it 
became a favourite resort of some of the most eminent 
literati of last centuiy. While inhabited by the 
Crichtons it was an irregular castle, and with its 
appendages covered the whole breadth of the point on 
v^ich it stands, formed by a strip or low spur from the 
base of the Pentiands, cloven down on each side by a 
deep ravine, and terminating in the glen of the Esk. 
It was mainly rebuilt soon after 1703, and enlarged 
in 1785; but the ground-floor in the front of the 
present modernised mansion, which was part of one 
of the towers, is vaulted in the roof, and has on every 
side slits for defence ; and it is so stronff as, in one 
place, to have a closet cut out of the thickness of the 
walL The eastern ravine, overhung by remains of 
a small round tower, is densely wooaed ; and a dark 
and romantic rill leaps along it in several beautiful 
cascades, and flings up its spray amid the deep shades 
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of the woods. The western rayine is OTerhnng by a 
point on which stood anciently a religions establiuiment 
of some note, and a prison ; and thoogh this rayine 
is dry, it vies with tne other in romance, and, like 
it, is shaded with thick foliage. A walk, which goes 
ronnd the site of the chapel and prison, forms a noble 
terrace from the W end of the honse, looking up the 
glen and over to a mineral well among copsewooa and 
pines on the other side. A farm in the immediate 
neighbourhood bears the name of Spital, and probably 
formed an endowment for supporting, under the mana^- 
ment of the religious foundation of Kewhall, a hospice 
for the refreshment and shelter of travellers. Georce 
Meikle Kemp (1794-1844), the designer of the Edinburgh 
Scott Monument, was the son of a shepherd on the New- 
hall estate. Purchased from the Hays for £14,000 in 
1788, the Newhall and Cablops property belongs now to 
Horatio Robert Forbes Brown (b. 1854 ; sue. 1866), whose 
grandfather edited Pennicuik's Works, and did much to 
beautify the grounds of Kewhall, which he identified 
with the scenery of the GejUle Sh^herd. (See Habbie's 
Howe.) He holds 3398 acres in Edinburgh and Peebles 
shires, valued at £1895 per annum. — Ord, Sur,, shs. 
82, 24, 1857-64. See yoL u. of John Small's CasOea and 
Mansions ofth^ Lothians (Edinb. 1883). 

Newhall House, an elegant modem mansion in Besolis 
parish, Ross-shire, near the southern shore of the 
Cromarty Firth, 2 miles S by W of Inyerffordon. 

Newhalla, a village in Dalmeny parish, Linlithgow- 
shire, on the coast of the Firth of Forthi in the eastern 
vicinity of Queensferry. 

NewharihiU. See Newabthiu.. 

Newhaven, a fishing town in North Leith parish, 
Edinburghshire, on the southern shore of the Firth of 
Forth, 1 J mile E of Granton, 1 mile WNW of the centre 
of Leith, and 2^ miles N bv W of Edinburffh Post 
Office. It communicates with the city both oy tram 
and by the Leith branches of the Caledonian and North 
British railways, Newhaven station on the former lying 
8 furlongs S by W, and Trinity station on the latter 3| 
furlongs W by S. 'Our Lady's Port of Grace' — as 
Newhaven was called of old— K>riginated in the general 
impetus given to trade and commerce during the 
prosperous reign of James lY. (1488-1518). Owing to 
the depth of water, a yard and dock were erected for 
shipbuuding, and a harbour constructed for the recep- 
tion of vessels, whence it received the name of New- 
haven. Here, in 1511, was built ' ane varie monstrous 
great schip called the Michael/ which required such a 
mass of tmiber for her construction ' that she waisted 
all the woodis in Fyfe, except Falkland Wood, besides 
the timber that came out of JN'orway.' And here it was, 
on 1 May 1544, that the English force landed under the 
Earl of Hertford, of which Hill Burton says that 
' unless we may find some parallel in Tartar or African 
history, it will scarce be possible to point to any expe- 
dition so thoroughly destitute of all features of heroism 
or chivalry.' Ere this, however, the rising haven had 
been strangled in its birth by the jealousy of the citizens 
of Edinburgh, who purchased the superiority from 
James V. Its chapel of Our Lady ana St James— a 
dependency seemingly of St Anthony's preceptory at 
Leith— was suppressed at the Reformation ; and New- 
haven sank into the mere fishing village it still remains. 
Signs of antiquity there are none, except that a house 
near the W end of the town exhibits a large pedi- 
ment sculptured with a pair of globes, a quadrant, an 
anchor, and an antique war-galley, and bearing in- 
scription, ' In the neam of God, 1588.' Still, the place 
has an old-fashioned air ; and the red-tiled, two-story 
hous^ with outside stairs, the strings of bladders, and 
the big boats, hauled up on the shore, or rocking in the 
harbour, all give it a picturesque look, which is lacking 
in modem watering-places. Then the people themselves, 
belike of Scandinavian origin — the stalwart, weather- 
beaten fishermen, ' like blue sea puff-balls ; ' and the 
Amazonian fishwives, whom the late Charles Reade has 
drawn so well in Christie Johnstone (1858) : ' On their 
heads they wear caps of Dutch or flemish origin, with a 
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broad lace border, stiffened and arched over the fore* 
head, about three inches high, leaving the brow and 
cheeks unencumbered. They have cotton jackets, 
bright red and yellow, mixed in patterns, confined at 
the waist by the apron-string, but bobtailed below the 
waist ; short woollen petticoats, with broad vertical 
stripes, red and white, most vivid in colour; white 
worsted stockings, and neat, though high-quartered 
shoes. Under their jackets thejr wear a thick spotted 
cotton handkerchief, about one inch of which is visible 
round the lower part of the throat Of their petticoats, 
the outer one is kilted, or gathered up towards the 
front, and the second, of the same colour, hangs in the 
usud way. Their short petticoats reveal a neat ancle, 
and a leg with a noble swell ; for Nature, when she is 
in earnest, builds beauty on the ideas of ancient 
sculptors and poets, not of modem poetasters, who with 
their airy-like sylphs and their smoke-like verses fight 
for want of fiesh in women and want of fact in poetry as 
parallel beauties. These women have a grand corporeal 
tract ; they have never known a corset 1 so they are 
straight as javelins ; they can lift their hands above 
their heads ! — actually I Their supple persons move as 
Nature intended; every gesture is ease, grace, and 
freedom.' Buck— plus the heavy creels — are the fish- 
wives, of whom, driving through Newhaven on 16 
Aug. 1872, the Queen saw 'many, very enthusiastic, 
but not in their smartest dress.' In their smartest dress 
assuredly were those who, on occasion of the London 
Fisheries Exhibition (1883), were hospitably entertained 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough 
House, on Sunday, 20 May, and who afterwards visited 
Windsor at the invitation of the Queen. 

The Main Street extends for 350 yards E and W along 
the old sea-margin of the Firth, 38 to 80 yards wide, 
and 14 to 26 feet above sea-level. Behind, the ground 
rises southward to a bank 72 feet high, which is 
crowned by a row of villas. In front is the tidal 
hafbour, reconstracted in 1876-77 at a cost of £10,000 
and measuring 500 by 300 yards, with a free-way 70 
feet wide. The curving W breakwater of concrete, 540 
feet long, in 1881 was surmounted by a sea-wall 6 feet 
high ; and a lighthouse stands at the end of the £ pier, 
which, with its westward retum-head, has a total length 
of 750 feet. According to the latest returns, Newhaven 
has 83 first-class and 170 second-class boats, manned bv 
425 fisher men and boys. The qiwad sacra parish 
church is a plain Perpendicular building of 1838 ; and 
the Gothic Free church was greatly improved in 1883 
by the addition of a spire 120 feet high, as also of a 
vestry with a hall above. The Peacock and Philpott's 
Hotels have long been famed for their fish-dinners ; 
and Newhaven besides has a post office, with money 
order, savings* bank, and telegraph departments, a 
brandi of the Royal Bank, a Free Fishermen's Hall, 
and two schoola— the Victoria public and the Madras — 
whidi, with respective accoiomodation for 248 and 304 
children, had (1883) an average attendance of 226 and 
203, and grants of £173, 14s. and £164, 12s. 6d. Pop. 
of quoad sacra parish (1841) 2108, (1871)8977, (1881) 
4694.— C?rrf. Sur., sh. 32, 1857. 

Newhilla, a parish of SE Aberdeenshire, containing 
AucHMiLL and Stonsywood villages, witli Buxburn 
station on the Great North of Scotland railway, 4 
miles NW of the post-town, Aberdeen. It anciently 
formed the SE comer of the extensive parish of Old 
Machar, but having acquired a chapel in 1668 on the 
lands of KeppelhiUs, with mortification of those lands 
for maintaining a minister, it was constituted a parish 
in 1666, and took the name of Newhills in allusion to 
the dianged status of KeppelhiUs. It is bounded 
N by Dyce, E by Old Machar and Woodside, S 
by Banchory-Devenick, SW by Peterculter, and W by 
Skene and Kinnellar. Its length, from N to S, varies 
between 2| and 5 miles ; its utmost breadth, from E to 
W, is 48 miles ; and its area is 10,821| acres, of which 
89 are water. The river Don winds 2g miles south- 
south-eastward along the Old Machar boundary ; and 
six bums drain the interior, either to the Don or towards 
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the Dee. The snrface, in the vicinity of the Don, is 
low end flat, sinkiog to 50 feet above aea-level ; else- 
where it rises westward to 40S feet near Craibetone 
House, 604 near Kingswells manse, 578 at Cloghill, and 
870 at Brimmond HilL Qranite is the prevaifing rock, 
and is extensively qnarried, both for home nse and for 
exportation. The soil, in the low level tract, is a deep 
ricn monld ; elsewhere is mostly black, lighi shallow, 
and spongy. Nearly one-ninth of the entire area is pas- 
toral or waste ; 400 acres are nnder wood ; and the rest 
of the land is in tillage. Antiquities are a lar^ cairn, 
several tomnli, remains of a Caledonian stone circle, and 
vestiges of an old chapel ; whilst a chief curiosity is a 
cavern in a ravine of Elrickhill, supposed by the vulgar 
to penetrate for miles under ground, and celebrated in 
legend as the retreat of a noted robber and his gang. 
The granite quarries and extensive paper works employ 
a huge number of the population. Oldmill Reformatory 
(1857), near the eastern border, 2} miles W of Aberdeen, 
is a large building, occupied by about 100 bo;^ A 
cottage home for convalescents, with accommodation for 
from 12 to 16 patients, was opened in July 1882, the 
work having been started ei^nt years before by Mrs 
Smith of the Manse. Mansions are Cloghill, Craib- 
stone, Fairley, Hazlehead, Kingswells, Springhill, 
Stoneywood, and Waterton ; and 7 proprietors hold 
each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 19 of 
between £100 and £500, 10 of from £50 to £100, and 
24 of from £20 to £50. Newhills is in the presby- 
tery and svnod of Aberdeen ; the living is worth £709. 
Hie parish church, H mile W by S of Auchmill, is a 
good building of 18S0, with 1100 sittings. Other 
places of worship are Stoneywood Established chapel 
of ease (1879 ; 800 sittings), Newhills Free church at 
Auchmill, Kingswells Free church (4 miles W of Aber- 
deen), and St Machar's Episcopal church (1880) at 
Buxbum. Six public schools — Blackburn, Buxbum, 
Keppelhills, Kingswells, Stoneywood, and Stoneywood 
infant — with respective accommodation for 87, 480, 96, 
141, 411, and 120 children, had (1888) an average 
attendance of 88, 395, 51, 101, 174, and 85, and grants 
of £69, 8s., £849, 9s. 6d., £44, 14s. 6d., £95, Os. 6d., 
£156, 15s., and £78, 4s. 6d. Valuation (1860) £14,789, 
(1884) £24,458, plus £677 for railway. Pop. (1801) 
1805, (1881) 2552, (1861) 8463, (1871) 4210, (1881) 
5480.— Or^. Sur., sh. 77, 1873. 

Newholme, an estate, with a mansion, in Dolphinton 
parish, Lanarkshire, on the left bank of South Medwin 
Water, 5 furlongs S£ of Dunsyre station. It was the 
property and death-place of the distinguished Cove- 
nanter, Major Learmont (1595-1688), who commanded 
the Covenanter horsemen at the battle of Bullion 
Green. For upwards of twenty years the estate has 
belonged to the Lockharts of Lee, ^^OrcL Sur., sh. 24, 
1864. 

Nowlngton. See Edikbitroh. 

N«wln^n, a village in Holywood parish, Dumfries- 
shire, 8i miles NNW of Dumfries. 

NewiaffUm, a mansion in Kilmany pariah, Fife, 4 
miles NNW of Cupar. 

New Keith. See Keith. 

New Kilpatrick. See Kilpatriok, New* 

New Lanark. See Lanark, New. 

Newlaads, a village in St Ninians parish, Stirling* 
shire, near Bannockbum. 

Newlands, a parish of N Peeblesshire, eontaining the 
hamlet of Rouanno Bridge, 8) miles SSE of Linton, 
4| SW of Lamancha station, and 191 SSW of Edin- 
burgh. Within it also are Lahakcha station and 
Noblehouse post office, with money order, savings' 
bank, and telegraph departments, whilst Leadburn 
and Maoris Hill stations lie just beyond its northern 
and north-western borders. It is bounded N by Peni- 
cuik in Edinburghshire, E by Eddleston, SE by Lyne, 
S by Stobo, SW by Kirkurd, and NW by Linton. Its 
utmost length, from NNE to SSW, is 9§ mQes ; its 
breadth varies between i mile (at Leadbum) and 5( 
miles ; and its area is 12,560{ acres, of which 42} are 
water. The drainage of the northern extremity is 
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carried by Lead Bum to the North Esk, but elsewhere 
belongs to the Tweed, as Ltnb Water winds (^ miles 
south-b]r.ea8tward, partly along the Linton and Stobo 
boundaries, but mamly through the interior. During 
this course it is joined by Dkad Burn, flowing 8 miles 
south-south-westward ; Flrminoton Bum, 4} nules 
south-westward ; and Tarth Water, 2| miles south- 
eastward along the Kirkurd and Stobo boundary. In 
the extreme S the surface sinks to 670 feet above sea- 
level, thence rising to 1234 feet at Drochil Hill, 1221 
at Woodhill, 1458 at Drum Maw, and 1570 at Wether 
Law, from which again it gradually declines to 862 feet 
at Leadbum station. The rocks in the hills are mainly 
eraptive ; in the upper part of the vale are carboni- 
ferous. Sandstone of excellent quality has been largely 
worked to the W of Lyne Water, as also has limestone 
on Macbie Hill estate. Common black bituminous coal 
exists in the upper part of the vale, and fairly rich iron 
ore occurs in hssures of the higher grounda There are 
several chalybeate sprinss ; and araficial ponds are at 
Whim, Lamancha, and Macbie HilL The eoil of the 
arable lands is chiefly a clavey loam, incumbent on 
close stiif till. Nearly one-third of the entire area is 
regularly or occasionally in tillaffe ; some 350 acres are 
under wood ; and the rest of the land is chiefly dis- 
posed in pasture. Antiquities other than Drochil 
Castle are the Rouanno Terrace and remains of cir- 
cumvallations, popularly called 'Rings,' on Hender- 
land, Borelands, Drochil, Whiteside, and Pendreich 
Hills. The poet, Dr Alexander Pennicuik (1652-1722), 
was proprietor of Romanno ; the Rev. Gflharles Findlater 
(1758-1838), author of the Vt&w of the AgrieuUum of 
Peeblesshire, was 48 years minister; and Lord Ghief 
Baron Mont|;omery (1721-1803) was bom at Macbie 
HilL Mansions, noticed separately, are Borslands, 
Callands, Haliitrr, Lamancha, Macrie Hill, 
Romanno, and Whim ; and proprietors hold each an 
annual value of more, 4 of less, than £500. Newlands is 
in the presbytory of Peebles and the synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale; the living is worth £830. The parish 
church, near the left bajik of Lyne Water, 7 furlongs S 
of Romanno Bridge, is an ugly edifice of 1888. A httle 
way lower down is the beautiful min of its ancient 
predecessor, roofless and ivy-clad, with First Pointed 
£ window and round-headed S doorway. The old 
graveyard is still in use, and contains a headstone to 
R. Howeiston (1767-1870). Near Borelands, close to 
the Linton border, is a U.P. church ; and two public 
schools, Lamancha and Newlands, with respective 
accommodation for 67 and 90 children, had (1883) an 
average attendance of 47 and 53, and grants of 
£83, 18s. 2d. and £46, 13s. 6d. Valuation (1860) 
£7500, (1884) £9983, Ss. 9d. Pop. (1801) 950, (1831) 
1078, (1861) 987, (1871) 851, (1881) 819.— Onl Sur., 
sh. 24, 1864. 

Newlaw, a hUl in Berwick parish, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
li mile NW of Dundrennan, and 3^ miles £SE of Kiric- 
cudbright It has an altitude of 599 feet above sea-level, 
and commands a very extensive and magnificent view 
of the Kirkcudbrightshire seaboard and Uie Irish Sea, 
horizoned by the Isle of Man and the Irish Mountains 
of Moume. — OrtL Sur., sh. 5, 1857. 

NewUflton, an estate, with a mansion, in Kirkliston 
parish, Linlithgowshire, H mile SW of Kirkliston 
station. It was the property and favourite residence 
of the celebrated soldier, John, second Earl of Stair 
(1679-1747); and the plantations in its grounds are 
said to have so been planted as to represent the British 
array on the eve of the battle of Dettingen. The pre- 
sent mansion, built about 1794 from designs by Wimam 
Adam, is the seat of Thomas Alexander Hog, Esq. (b. 
1835 ; sue. 1858), who holds 1092 acres in the shire, 
valued at £2765 per annum, his ancestor having bought 
the estate about the middle of last century.— Orrf. Sur., 
sh. 32, 1857. See John Small's CasOes and Mansions ^ 
the Lothians (Edinb. 1883). 

New Lnoa. See Luck, Nkw. 

New Kadwr. See Macuab, New. 

Hawnudns, a small town in Cambnsnethan parish^ 
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Lanarkshire, on the croas-railmray from Momingside to 
Holytown, adjacent to the Coltness Ironworks, 2 miles 
ENE of Wiflhaw, and 6 by railway SE of Holytown. 
Standing amid a rich mineral tract, and inhabited 
chiefly by miners and ironworkers, it has a post office, 
witii money order, savings' bank, and telegraph depart- 
ments, a railway station, the Coltness memorial qTioad 
saera charch (1878), St Bridget's Boman Catholic 
chnrch (1871 ; 800 sittings), a Soman Catholic school, 
and an elegant edifice, erected by the Coltness Iron- 
works Company at a cost of £8000, to senre as both a 
school and a chapel of ease. The sohool affords regular 
instruction, nnder a fhll staff of teachers, to over 600 
children, and is maintained by the Ironworks Company. 
Pop., jointly with Coltness Ironworks, (1861) 2020, 
(1871) 2545, (1881) 2682, of whom 1445 were males. 
Houses (1881) 478 occupied, 85 vacant— <M. Sur,, 
ah. 23, 1865. 

New Kand. See ICaud. 

HewmilL See Exeth. 

Nowmilnfl, a town in Loudoun parish, Ayrshire. 
Lying, 250 feet above sea-level, on tne right bank of 
the river Irvine, which divides it from Greenholm 
suburb in Oalston puish, it has beautiful environs 
(' Loudoun's bonny woods and braes '), serves as a seat 
of retail trade for a considerable extent of surrounding 
country, and presents a tolerably well-built, pleasant 
appearance. Its station, the terminus of a branch of 
the Glasgow and South-Westem railway, is 2 miles E by 
N of QiUston and 7i £ by S of Kilmarnock. In the 
middle of the town is an old tower, whose early history 
is unknown, but which about 1681 was Captain Inglis' 
headquarters and the prison of seven Covenanters, 
captured near Kilmarnock, and presently set free by the 
daring of friends outside. Newmilns has a post office 
under Kilmarnock, with money order, savincs' bank, 
and telegraph departments, branches of the Clydesdale 
and Royal Banks, 8 insurance agencies, 4 hotels, 2 gas 
companies, a police station, a town-hall, a temperance 
hall, a working-men's institute, and a fair on the 
Thursday in July of Glasgow fair week. Places of 
worship are Loudoun parish divach (1845 ; 1200 sittings), 
a Free church, and all. P. chnrch (1838 ; 780 sittings) ; 
and the schools are two, public and Lady Flora's. The 
staple industry is muslin weaving. Newmilns was 
made a bnrffh of barony by a royal charter of 1490, and 
is govemea by 8 bailies, a treasurer, a fiscal, and 9 
councillors. Pop. (1841) 1988, (1861) 2810, (1871) 
8028, (1881) 2860, of whom 1515 were females, and 741 
were in Greenholm. — Ord, Sur,, sh. 22, 1865. 

Hew MonUand. See MoNKLAin), Nsw. 

Newmore, an estate, with a mansion, in Bosskeen 
parish, Ross-shire, 8^ miles NNW of Invergordon. Its 
owner, George Inglis, Esq. (b. 1848), holds 2918 acres 
in the shire, valued at £1778 per annum.— (M. Stir., 
sh. 94, 1878. 

Newpark, a station in West Calder parish, Edinburgh- 
shire, on the Cleland section of the C>dedonian railway, 
2 miles SW of West Calder village. 

Hewpori, a small seaport town in Forgan parish, 
Fife, on the Firth of Tby, 11 miles KNE of Cupar by 
road, and H mile SSE of Dundee by water, with a 
station on the Tayport and Newport section of the 
North British railway, 21 miles W by S of Tayport, 
and 2§ NE of the southern end of the new Tay Bridge. 
Consisting of two parts, Easter and Wester Newport, 
it was constituted, in 1822, by act of parliament, the 
ferry-station from Fife to Dundee; and presents a 
pleasant, well-built appearance, with many elegant 
villas and other private residences, arranged in ter- 
races on the slopes descending to the firth. It com- 
mands a brilliant view of Dundee and a great extent 
of the Ttey's basin ; and is a &vourite summer resort of 
families from Dundee and other places, having at the 
same time become the permanent abode of not a few 
professional and business men. As a creek of Dundee, 
It carries on some oommeroe, in exporting agricultural 
^odnce, and importing lime and ooal ; and nas a post 
office under Dundee, with money order, savings' bank. 



and telegraph departments, an hotel, a fine ferry har- 
bour, a gaswork, an Established church, a Free church, 
a U.P. church, a Consr^tional church, a public school, 
a Young Men's Christian Association, and the Blyth 
Memorifd Public Hall, erected at a cost of £4000. 
Formed immediately subsequent to 1822, after designs 
by Telford, the ferry harbour is a splendid structure, 
350 feet long and 60 wide. It projects into a depth of 
5 feet at low water of spring tides ; has on each side a 
carriage-way; possesses most convenient adaptations 
for the use of double or twin steamboats ; and, from the 
time^ of its completion, has served for punctual com- 
munication with Dundee many times a day. The 
Established church was built as a chapd of ease in 1871 
at a cost of £1850. It contains 450 sittings ; and in 
1878 was raised to quoad $aera status. The U.P. 
church, built in 1881 at a cost of over £2000, is a 
cruciform Gothic edifice, with 400 sittings and a spire 
80 feet high. Pop. of q, «. parish (1881) 1775 ; of town 
(1841) 260, (1871) 1607, (1881) 2811, of whom 1489 
were females. Houses (1881) 452 inhabited, 61 vacant, 
7 building.->(M. Sur,, sh. 49, 1865. 

NewBeatk a station, near the W border of Peterhead 
parish, Aberdeenshire, on the Peterhead branch of the 
Buchan and Formartine railway, 8i miles W by N of 
Peterhead town. 

NewBhot Island, a low and marshy islet (1 x i mile) 
of Inchinnanparish, Renfrewshire, in the river Clyde, 
2 miles NN W of Renfrew. 

New Slaina. See Slajns, New. 

Newitead, a villaee in Melrose parish, Roxburghshire, 
on the right bank of the Tweed, 1 mile E of Melrose 
town, under which it has a post office. It is thought 
by some antiquaries to occupy the site of the Roman 
town Trimontium, which Skene, however, places on 
Bbitnswa&k Hill ; and it probably owes its present 
name to the erection, in its vicimty, of an ancient 
ecclesiastical edifice, intermediate in (Jate and character 
between the Columban monastery of Gld Melrose and 
the Cistercian Abbey of Melrose. Roman coins, a 
Roman altar, a stone slab with a boar in relief (the 
badge of the Tenth Legion), and other Roman relics 
have been found adjacent to it; some ancient sub- 
structions, with marks which might relegate them to 
the Roman times, have been discovered m its neigh- 
bourhood ; and a series of ancient pits, one of them 
containing a Roman spear and some pieces of Roman 
pottery, was laid open in 1846 at the forming of an 
adjacent reach of the Waverley section of the North 
British railway. A field, called the Red Abbey Stead, 
was found, not many years ago, to contain hewn blocks 
of red sandstone ; and is supposed to have been the 
site of the ancient ecclesiastical edifice. The viaduct 
of the Berwickshire railway, which crosses the Tweed 
f mile ENE of Nowstead, was erected in 1866, ard. 
rising 183 feet above the water-level, is a most imposing 
structure.— Pop. of viUsge (1881) 280, (1871) 816, 
(1881) 901.""Ord, Sur,, sh. 25, 1865. 

Newton, a parish of NE Edinburghshire, containing 
the post-office village of MiUerhiU, with a station on 
the Waverley section of the North British railway, 2 
miles NNW of the post-town, Dalkeith, and 6^ SE of 
Edinburtth. Since the Reformation it has compre- 
hended the ancient parishes of Newton (to the SE) and 
Wymet or Woolmet (to the NW). Bounded SW and 
NW by Liberton, NE by Inveresk, and SE by Dalkeith, 
it has an utmost length from NW to SE of 2^ miles, 
a varying width of 1§ and 2 miles, and an area of 2034 
acres, of which 1} are water. Bubdibhovbb Bum runs 
2i miles east-north-eastward along or close to aU the 
north-western boundary ; the south-eastern is traced 
for H mile by Park Bum, next for 8 furlongs by the 
North Esk, and for the last furlong by the united Ebk. 
Between, the surface rises very gently, at no point much 
exceeding, and at none sinking much below, 200 feet 
above sea-leveL In the NW the rocks belong to the 
Carboniferous Limestone series, but elsewhere they are 
part of the trae coal-measures ; and coal has been 
largely worked for nigh three centuries. During the 
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forty years between 1881 and 1871 mining greatly 
fell on ; bnt a fresh start baa since been niMle by 
the Benhar Coal Ck>., with the result that the yearly 
valuation of minerals rose from £645 to £4665 during 
1871-81. The soil along fiurdiehonse Bum is strong 
argillaceous carse land ; towards the centre is rich loam ; 
and towards the S£ is stiff clay or light and sandy. 
Saye for Edmonstone Park and a narrow strip of Dal- 
keith Park, both of which are well wooded, nearly all 
the parish is in a state of high cultivation. Woolmet, 
2} miles ITW of Dalkeith, though now but a farmhouse 
on the Wemyss estate, is a fine old buildine of the 
Scottish Baronial type ; and Woolmet church, hard by, 
has been converted into the mausoleum of the Wauchojpe 
family. From 1240 to the Reformation it was held by 
Dunfermline Abbey, aa from 1158 was the old church of 
Newton, which, standing near the North Esk's left 
bank, } mile SE of Millerhill, is now represented only 
by its tower. Edmonstone Hoitse, noticed separately, 
is the principal residence ; and Sir John Don-Wauchope, 
Bart. , the Earl of Wemyss, and the Duke of Buccleuch 
are chief proprietors. Newton is in the presbytery of 
Dalkeith and the synod of Lothian and Tweeddale ; the 
living is worth £384. The parish church, f mile WSW 
of Millerhill, was built in 1742, and contains 430 
sittings. Two public schools, Dalkeith and Edmon- 
stone, with respective accommodation for 196 and 66 
children, had (1883) an average attendance of 164 and 89, 
and grants of £141, 19s. and £24, 19s. lid. Yalua- 
tion (1860) £9670, (1884) £11,874, 9s. 6d., pZ}»£2420 
for railways. Pop. (1801) 1060, (1831) 2274, (1861) 
1553, (1871) 1181, (1881) 1307, of whom 885 were in 
MUlerhiU.— Ord. Sur., sh. 82, 1857. 

Newton, a village in Renfrew parish, Renfrewshire, 7 
furlongs SW of the town. Pop. (1881) 681. 

Newton, a collier village in Pencaitland parish, Had- 
dingtonshire, 3 miles SE of Tranent It has a reading- 
room (1880) and a proprietary school. 

Newton, a village in Cambuslang parish, Lanarkshire, 
with a station on the Caledonian railway, 5} miles SE 
of Glasgow. It has a post office under Glasgow, with 
money order and savings' bank departments, a public 
school, and St Columba^s Episcopal church (1874 ; 200 
sittings). Near it is Newton House. Pop. (1871) 806, 
(1881) 780.— 0«i. Sur,, sh. 81, 1867. 

Newton, a village in Wick parish, Caithness, 1 mile 
SW of Wick town. 

Newton, an old but commodious mansion, with weU- 
wooded grounds, in Cuusalmond parish, Aberdeenshire, 
2^ miles NE of Insch. Its owner, Alexander Morison 
Gordon, Esq. (b. 1846 ; sue. 1868), holds 8369 acres in 
the shire, valued at £2989 per annum. — OrcL Sur., sh. 
86, 1876. 

Newton, a hamlet in Strachur parish, Argyllshire, on 
the E shore of Loch Fyne, 4 miles S W of Strachur village. 

Newtonairda, a stately mansion, surrounded by thriv- 
ing plantations, in Holywood parish, Dumfriesshire, 
near the left bank of Cairn Water, 7 miles WNW of 
Dumfries. 

Newton Castle, an old mansion in Blairgowrie parish, 
Perthshire, on elevated ground, J mile W by N of the 
town. A good specimen of the domestic castellated 
s^le of the latter part of the 17th century, it figures 
picturesquely in both near and distant views, and com- 
mands a brilliant and most extensive prospect idong 
Strathmore. — Ord, Sur,, sh. 56, 1870. 

Newton-Don. See Nenthobk. 

Newton-Donglas. See Newton-Stewabt. 

Newton-Qrange, a villaee in Newbattle parish, Edin- 
burghshire, 5 furlongs ESE of Dalhousie station, and 2 
miles S of Dalkeith. Founded about 1830, it has made 
such progress as to become the chief seat of population 
in the parish, and has a post office under Dalkeith ; a 
costly school erected by the Marquess of Lothian ; 
infants' and ^Is' schools of 1884 ; and a suite of gas- 
works (1873) for the supply of all the Newbattie estate. 
Pop. (1861) 787, (1871) 677, (1881) 1010.— On*. Sur,, 
ah. 32, 1857. 

Newton Hall, an estate, with a mansion, in Tester 
112 
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parish, Haddingtonshire, 2 miles SSW of Gifibrd. Held 
since the time of James V L by a family of the name of 
Newton, supposed to have been related to Sir Isaac 
Newton, it is now the property of William Drummond 
Ogilvy Hay-Newton, Esq. (b. 1882; sue 1868), who 
owns 2857 acres in the shire, valued at £2818 per annnm. 
—Ord, Sur,, sh. 88, 1868. 

Newton Hall, a modem mansion in Kennoway parish, 
Fife, li mile NW of Windygates station. 

NewtonUll, a railway station near the coast of Fet- 
teresso pariah, Kincardineshire, on the Scottish North- 
Eastern section of the Caledonian railway, 52 miles NNE 
of Stonehaven, and 10} S by W of Aberdeen. 

Newton Honae, a mansion in Alvbs narish, Elgin- 
shire, 8} miles W by N of Elgin. Erected in 1793, and 
enlarged and remodelled in 1852, it is a fine Baronial 
edifice, whose park stretches southward to the wooded 
Knock (835 feet), on which a three-atory octagonal 
tower was buUt in 1827 to the memory of the Duke of 
York. The estate was purchased from the Hon. Arthur 
Duff in 1793 by George Forteath, Esq. ; and his grand- 
nephew, Frederick Prescott Forteath, Eso. (b. 1888 ; 
sue. 1866), holds 248 acres in the shiro, valued at £477 
per annum. — Ord, Sur,, sh. 95, 1876. 

Newton Honae, a mansion in Crawford parish, Lanark- 
shire, near the right bank of the Clyde, opposite Elvan- 
foot station, with which it is connected oy an elegant 
three-arch bridge (1824). It was built by Alexander 
Irving, Lord Newton (1760-1882), a senator of the col- 
lege of justice, and was the residence of the antiquary, 
George Vere Irving, Esq., who died in 1869. — Ord. Sur., 
sh. 15, 1864. 

Newton Hooae, a mansion in Eirkhlll parish, Inver- 
ness-shire, near the head of the Beauly ^irth, 1^ mile 
W by S of Lentran station. 

Newton, Long. See Lononewton. 

Newton-Meanu. See Msabns. 

Newtonmore, a village in Kingussie parish, Invemesa- 
shire, near the left bank of the Spey, and i mile NNW 
of Newtonmore station on the Highland railway, this 
being 27i miles SW of Grantown. It has a post and 
railway telegraph office under Kingussie, a public school, 
and fairs on the Tuesdays of April and October after 
Beauly. Pop. (1871) 805, (1881) 806.— Oni Sur,, sh. 
64. 1874. 

Newton of Ferintoah, a hamlet in the Nairnshire 
section of Urquhart and Logic- Wester parish, 1} mile 
SE of Conon Bridge. It has a post office under DingwalL 

Newton of Panbride, a north-eastern suburb of Car- 
noustie, in Panbride parish, Forfarshire, on the coast, 
adjacent to Westhaven, and including Gallalaw. Pop., 
jointly with that of Westhaven, (1871) 578, (1881) 698. 

Newton of Pitcaima, a southern suburb of Dunning 
village, in Danning parish, Perthshire. Pop. (1861) 
838, (1871) 270, (1881) 235. 

Newton-on-Ayr. See Newton-ttpon-Ayb. 

Newton-Stewart^ a town in Penninghame parish, E 
Wigtownshire, on the right bank or the river Cree, 
which here is spanned by a five-arch granite brid^, 
erected in 1813, at a cost of £6000, in place of an earber 
bridge of 1745, and leading to the suburb of Creebridge 
in Minnigaff parish, Kirkcudbrightshire. Its station 
on the Portpatrick railway is 23^ miles E by N of 
Stranraer, 7 N by W of Wigtown, and 49} W by S of 
Dumfries. Owinff its origin to a ford across the river, 
Newton-Stewart derives its name from William Stewart, 
the second Earl of Galloway's third son, who here built 
several houses, and in 1677 obtained a charter from 
Charles II., erecting it into a burgh of barony ; but the 
earliest feu-contract is dated 1701. The idle— those 
who hung loose upon society — were the first to flock 
to the incipient town. The advantagea of the fens 
invited to it peasants who had accumulated a few 
pounds. Smuggling did something to promote its 
advancement A decent inn or two, a few shops, and 
some workrooms for ordinary artisans, were soon cfuled for 
by its being a convenient stage between Creetown and 
Glenluce, and a suitable depdt and resort for an extenaiye 
tract of circongacent country, ao that by 1792 the 
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population had riaen to 900. Abont 1778 Sir William 
i)oiiglaa, the founder of Gastle-Dou^las, purchased the 
estate of Castle-Stewart, and, changing the name of the 
Tillage to Newton-Douglas, obtained for it under this 
name a second charter, erecting it into a burgh of 
barony, and commenced vigorous efforts to make it a 
seat of important manufacture. A company, with him 
at its head, erected, at an expense of upwards of 
£20,000, a large factory for spinning cotton, and con- 
nected it with the introduction and support of cotton- 
weaving. A Mr Tannahill, under Sir William Douglas's 
patronage, commenced a small manufacture of coarse 
carpets ; and a tannery of long standing received now 
stimulating encouragement, and was managed with 
judgment and success. These and other circumstances 
concurred to promise that the village would, under its 
new lord, rapidlv rise to be a place of no small con- 
sequence ; but thev promised incomparably more than 
they performed. The new name of Newton-Douglas soon 
fell into disuse, and gave place to the former name of 
Newton-Stewart. The carpet factory proved an utter 
failure. The cotton-factory worked well for a few years, 
declined, was abandoned, stood for years unoccupied, 
and, in 1826, was purchased by Lord Garlies for a 
twentieth part of the original cost, and converted into 
a quarry for the building of cottars and farmhouses. 
Even the weaving of cotton for the manufacturers of 
Glasgow, though it had formed a ready resource for the 
town^s weavers, went rapidly into decline, insomuch 
that the number of hand-looms, during the ten years 
following 1828, decreased from 811 to 100. Of former 
industries, tanning and currying alone continues to 
prosper ; and the purchase of wool for the Lancashire 
markets, partiy on commission and partly on personal 
risk, is at present the staple trade; whilst Erskine s patent 
cartridge-loaders have more than a local repute. Some 
commerce is carried on through the small harbour of 
Carty (a creek of Wigtown), a little below the town, 
principally in the exportation of rural produce, and in 
the importation of Imie, sandstone, coals, and ^neral 
merchandise. A weekly market is held on Fnday, a 
cattle market on the second Friday of every month, 
and a lamb fair on the Wednesday in August before 
Moniaive. 

Newton-Stewart, unlike most other modem towns, 
was not founded on any regular plan; and, in con- 
sequence, long bore the appearance of a straggling 
village — builders raising their houses high or low, smafi 
or great, on a line with others or in recesses or projec- 
tions, as caprice, accident, or convenience suggested. 
Lre^arit^ has been so far corrected that the place now 
consists chiefly of a long principal street, with the town- 
house in the centre. At the close of last century all the 
houses were thatched, and most of them had only one 
story ; but now more than half of them are slated and 
two-storied. Of late years, too, a number of fine villas 
have been built above the town, many respectable 
families having been attracted to the place b^ its excel- 
lent schools. The general building material is trap 
throughout the body of the walls, and either granite 
or sandstone in the lintels and other conspicuous parts. 
The town-hall is a plain oblonff building, with a cupola- 
roofed dock-tower. Pennin^ame parish churcn, a 
handsome Gothic edifice of 1840, with a graceful spire, 
was built firom designs by William Bum at a cost of 
£5000, and contains 1200 sittings ; in 1881 a mission 
hall was added behind it at a cost of £500. Princes 
Street Free church till 1 876 was Keformed Presbyterian ; 
that of Creebridge dates from Disruption times. In 1878 
was buUt a fine new U. P. church, in 1876 the new Roman 
Catholic church of Our Lady and St Ninian ; and at 
Challoch,2milesNWofthetown, is All Saints* Episcopia 
church (1872), a beautiful specimen of Early English, 
with organ, stained glass, three beUs, etc The Ewart 
Institute, erected in 1864 at a cost of £5000 from funds 
bequeathed by James and John Ewart, merchants, is a 
handsome edmce, with a schoolroom at either end, and 
the principal's house and boarding-school in the middle. 
Containing five class-rooms, witn accommodation for 
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310 scholars, and rooms and dormitories for 20 boarders 
it is divided into a middle-class or high school, con' 
ducted bv a principal, two masters, a lady superinten* 
dent, ana assistants ; and a free school, conducted by' 
a master and a mistress. With a recent bequest of 
£10,000, a new town-hall was commenced in 1884. It 
is to be called the M'Millan Hall, after the testator, 
and will, when completed, prove a great convenience 
and ornament to Newton -Stewart Other institu- 
tions are the Douglas Academy, the Galloway Girls' 
Industrial Home, a mechanics institute, etc. In 
1875 a monument, 57 feet high, was erected at a 
cost of £1000 to Bandolph, ninth Earl of Galloway 
(1800-78). 

Newton-Stewart has a post office, with money order, 
savincs* bank, insurance, and telegraph departments, 
branches of the British linen, Clydesdale, and National 
Banks, offices or agencies of 15 insurance companies, 
4 hotels, waterworks (1882), 2 gas companies, a handsome 
police station (1870), and a SaturdayCooservative news- 
paper, the OcMoway Oazeite (1870). The town is governed 
by a senior and 2 junior magistrates, a treasurer, and 6 
councillors, who also serve as police commissioners 
under the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Act of 1862. The municipal voters within the police 
burgh, which excludes the Creebridge suburb, numoered 
462 in 1884, when the annual value of real property 
amounted to £7932, whilst the revenue, including assess- 
ments, was £506. Pop. (1841) 2432, (1851) 2599, 
(1861) 2535, (1871) 2873, (1881) 3070, of whom 1708 
were females, and 425 were in Creebridge. Houses 
(1881) 608 inhabited, 17 vacant, 2 building. —(>r(2. Sur., 
sh. 4, 1857. 

Newton-npon-Ayr, a suburban town and a small 
parish on the coast of Eyle, Ayrshire. The town, lying 
on the right bank of the river Ayr, is separated only by 
that river from Ayr royal burgh, and forms part of Ayr 
parliamentary burgh. On its W side is the Firth of 
Cl}[de, on its E the suburb of Wallacetown, within St 
Quivox parish, and so closely contiguous is it to Wallace- 
town, that a stranger would fail to discover the line of 
demarcation. It seems to have sprung from a hamlet 
in or about the time of Robert Brace ; and, constituted a 
burgh of barony somewhere between 1208 and 1446, it 
got new charters, confirming all previous privileges, 
from James YI. in 1595 and 1600 — charters which 
assume it to have been a burgh beyond the memory of 
man. Newton Oastie, here, long the seat of the 
Wallaces of Craigie, was a strong baronial fortalice, 
situated among gardens and (ijroves, and demolished in 
1701 ; for fifty years after which date the place almost 
wholly consistea of thatched, one-story houses. Then, 
but especially towards the commencement of the present 
centuiy, it beflan to unde^ much improvement and 
extension, ana now comprises three or Tour dingy old 
small streets, a main street 2100 feet long and 80 wide, 
and three or four modem and regular streets between 
the main one and the firth. For sixty years prior 
to 1832 it mainly depended on the wording of coal 
seams which underlay all the parish ; but, these becom- 
ing exhausted, it now shares m the commerce and in- 
dustries of Atb, under which also are noticed its schools, 
station, and general features. The parish church, built 
in 1777 and enlarged in 1832, contains 830 sittings. 
There are also Free and TJ.P. churches; and a new 
Established church, of North parish, was erected in 1884 
at a cost of £3200. The town council consists of 2 
bailies, a treasurer, and 6 councillors. Pop. (1831) 
8768, (1861) 4807, (1871) 4686, (1881) 6174, of whom 
8114 were females. Houses (1881) 1279 inhabited, 82 
vacant, 12 building. 

The parish, disjoined in 1779 from that of Honkton 
and Pi^stwick, is bounded N by Monkton and Prest- 
wick, £ by St Quivox, S by the last { mile of the river 
Ayr, which separates it from Ayr, and W by the 
Firth of Clyde. Its utmost length, from N by ^^ 
to S by W, is 1§ mile ; its utmost breadth is 72 fur- 
longs ; and its area is 696 acres, of which 99^ are fore- 
shore and 12 water. The coast includes a small rocky 
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point at the northern extremity, hat elsewhere is 
flat and sandy. The interior is very nearly a dead level, 
with an elevation very little ahove high- water mark. 
The rocks helong to the Carboniferous rormation, mnch 
disturbed by npheavals of trap. C<Md was formerly 
plentifdl, bat was mined to ezhaastion in all its work- 
able seams. Sandstone of good qaality aboands in the 
N, and has been larsely quarried. The soil was natn- 
rally a barren sand, bat underwent great improvement 
by intermixture with blue shale, fetched up from the 
coal mines. One proprietor holds an annual value of 
more than £500, and 9 hold each between £100 and 
£500, 14 from £50 to £100, and 99 from £20 to £50. 
This parish is in the presbytery of Ayr and the synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr ; the living is worth £280. Land- 
ward valuation (1884) £1216, 15s. 4d., plus £584 for 
railway. Pop. of entire parish (1801) 1724, (1881) 4020, 
(1861) 5124, (1871)4877, (1881)6511.— (Mi. Sur,, sh. 14, 
1868. 

Nowtown. See Fin tby. 

Newtown or Newtown 8t Boswells, a village in Mel- 
rose and St Boswells parishes, Roxburghshire, with a 
station (St Boswells) on the North British railway, at 
the forking of the linee to Hawick and KeUo, and at 
the junction of the Berwickshiro railway, SJ miles S£ 
of MehK)se and 40^ S£ of Edinburgh. Lying 870 feet 
above sea-level, at the eastern base of the Eildons, and 
within 5 furlongs of the Tweed's right bank, it contains 
some commodious houses, and presents a pleasant appear- 
ance. Its waterworks, formed in 1876 at a cost of more 
than £400, draw their supplies from the Eildon Hills ; 
and it has a post office, with money order, savings' bank, 
and telegraph departments, branches of the Royal and 
British Linen Ck>. 's Banks, an hotel, a U. P. church (1870), 
a public school, a stock sale every alternate Monday, 
and hiring fairs on the first Mondays of March, May, 
and November. Pop. (1871) 802, (1881) 444.— Orcf. 
Swr., sh. 25, 1865. 

Newtown, a village in Bonowstonnness parish, Lin- 
lithgowshire, i mile S of the town. Pop. (1861) 816, 
(1871) 672, (1881) 671. 

New-TrowB, a small village in Lesmahagow parish, 
Lanarkshire, 1^ mile S of Aboeygreen. 

Newtvle, a villa^ and a parish of SW Forfarshire. 
The village, standing on a north-westward slope, 250 
feet above sea-level, nas a station on the Newtyle and 
Blaixgowrie railway, 1} mile SSE of Alyth Junction, 
and 162 ™)1^ (by road 11) NW of Dundee. Founded 
in 1832 in connection with the projected railway, it 
had assigned for its site an arable field of 15 acres, be- 
longing to Lord Whamclifie, and was aligned on a 
regular plan, in building lots, on 99 years' lease. It 
offers a neat and cleanly appearance, and has a post office 
under Ck>upar-Angus, witn money order, savings' bank, 
and railway telegraph departments, a branch of the 
Commercial Bank, gas-works, a police station (1870), 
a public library, a carling dub, an artificial manure 
factory, a Free church, and the parish church. The 
last is a handsome Gothic edifice, erected in 1872 on 
the site of its predecessor at a cost of £8000. It 
contains 560 sittings, and has a tower 85 feet high, 
with a two-dial clock. A TJ.P. church of 1885 to- 
wards the close of 1883 was converted into the Wham- 
cliffis Public Hall, under the management of trustees. 
Pop. of village (1841) 605, (1861) 619, (1871) 542, 
(1881) 448. 

The parish, containing also the hamletof Newbiogiko, 
is bounded NW by Meigle in Perthshire, N£ by Eassie 
and Olamis, SE by Auchterhouse, S by Lundie, and SW 
by Eettins. Its utmost length, from £ to W, is 4g 
miles ; its utmost breadth, from N to S, is 8} miles ; 
and its area is 5194f acres, of which 2} aro water. 
The north-western jMurt of the parish, with a mean 
breadth of 1} mile, forms part of the level ground of 
Strathmore, and sinks to less than 200 feet above sea- 
leveL Thence the surface rises south-eastward to the 
Sidlaw Hills, attaining 1184 feet at Kinpumie Hill, 
870 at Hatton Hill, and 881 at Newlrle HilL The two 
last flank an opening or pass through the Sidlaws, the 
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Glack of Newtyle, which pass was always regarded in 
tiie old unsettled times as a strong natural military 
fastness. It now is traversed both by the Newtyle and 
Blairgowrie railway and by the high road from Dundee to 
Alyth ; and it reveals at its western outlet a sudden and 
very grand view of Strathmore. Trap rock is plentiful, 
and has been ouarried for road metal ; a heavy grey 
slate in the hills was formerly used for roofing ; and 
sandstone of excellent quality for building is quarried 
in several places. The soil of the higher grounds is 
light, sharp, and productive, mostly a mixture of sand 
or gravel with black earth or clay ; that of the level 
tract within Strathmore is of similar quality, but some- 
times richer, and lies on better substrata. The hills 
aro profitable to the very summit, even the least valu- 
able parts of them being clothed with verduro and 
forming excellent sheep-imks. Since 1850 great im- 
provements have been effected on the Belmont or Earl 
of Whamcliffe's estate in the way of reclaiming, planting, 
dnuning, fencing, etc. About five-eighths of tne entire 
area are in tilla^ ; nearly 300 acres are under wood ; 
and the rest consists of natural pasture. The ruins of 
Hatton Castle and the scanty vestiges of Baloraiq have 
both been separately noticed. A small square camp near 
Auchtertyro is said to have been occupied for some 
nights by the Marquis of Montrose's armv, and has left 
some traces. Two spots in the NW, called Grahame's 
Enowe and King's Well, aro said to have got their 
names from lying on the route of Macbeth northward 
from his fortress on Dunsinane. A high-lyin|; field near 
Keillor, that bears the name of CThester Park, is supposed 
to have been the site of a Roman camp ; and a tumulus, 
seeminj^ of the ancient Caledonian times, a little way 
to the W, has a large standing-stone marked with rude 
hieroglyphics. The Earl of Whamcliffe owns nine- 
tentl^ of all the parish, 1 lesser proprietor holding an 
annual value of £693, and 1 of £214. Newtyle is in 
the presbytery of Meigle and the synod of Angus and 
Meams ; the uvinjy; is worth £200. The public school, 
with accommodation for 200 children, had (1883) an 
average attendance of 149, and a grant of £109, 7& 
Valuation (1857) £5604, (1884) £9323, 8s., plus £4719 
for raUway. Pop. (1801) 718, (1881) 904, (1861) 
1189, (1871) 981, (1881) 911.— Ord. 8ur,, shs. 48, 56, 
1868-70. 

Newtyle HIU, a wooded eminence (996 feet) in Gaputh 
parish, Perthshire, on the left side of the river Tay, IJ 
mile E by S of Dunkeld. Its summit commancU a 
brilliant near view of Dunkeld, Bimam, and Murtly, 
and fine distant views northward to the Grampians, 
southward to Perth. Newtyle farm around it contains 
two ancient standing-stones and the site of a cross 
erected by one of the Deans of Dunkeld to mark the 
spot at which pilgrims caught their first view of Dun- 
keld Cathedral.-— Ord. Sur., sh. 48, 1868. 

Niddrie-Mariflchall, a mansion in Liberton parish, 
Edinborghshire, on the left bank of Burdiehouse Bum, 
2 miles b by W of Portobello and 3^ ESE of Edinburgh. 
The park is entered by an ivy-clad archway ; and the 
house itself is a fine old baronial building, bearing 
date 1636, but modernised towards the close of last cen- 
tury by William Adam. Lord Cockbum teUs in his 
Memorials how for man^ years almost all his 'Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays wero passed at Niddrie. 
I siffhed over every holiday as lost tnat was not. Part 
of tne house is very old, but it never had any arohitec- 
tural or much historical interest. But the garden 1 the 
garden ! unseen and unseeing, it was a worla of its own. 
That unwalled flat space of only four or five acres con- 
tained absolutely everything that a garden could supply 
for ''man's dehffhtful use;" peaches and oaks, gravel 
walks, and a wudemess "grotesque and wild," a bum 
and a bowling-green, shade and sun, covert and lawn, 
vegetables and glorious holly hedges — everything de- 
lightful either to the youn^ or the old. Eden was not 
more varied. And £!aen is well worthy of its reputa- 
tion if it was the scene of greater happiness. After a 
long and unbroken course of domestic security and 
pleasure, death began, about 1815, to extinguish, and 
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circumstances to scatter, the gay and amiable familjr of 
which I was virtually a member; and I have since 
seldom revisited the generally silent walls. But the 
days of Niddrie are among thelast I can forget' Hu^h 
Muler, too, worked as a mason for ten months here in 
1828, and lodged in a one-roomed cottage near the 
village of Niddry Mill. In My Schools and SchoolmatUra 
he describes his rambles in the Niddrie woods, his in- 
troduction to the Carboniferous Svstem, the lately manu- 
mitted collier slaves, his comrades debaucherv, and their 
unsuccessful strike. Near the W end of the nouse stood 
St Mary's chapel, founded by Robert Wauchope in 13S7, 
and demolished by a mob from Edinburah in 1688. 
This Robert was probably the first of the Wauchopes of 
Niddrie-Marischall, illustrious members of which family 
were Gilbert, who sat in the Reformation parliament of 
1560, and John, a distinguished Covenanter, who was 
knighted by Charles I. in 1683. William John Wauchope, 
Esq. (1841-82), the late proprietor, held 670 acres in 
the shire, valued at £2894 per annum. A fire in 
Niddrie collieiy cost seven lives, 24 May 1884^ — Ord, 
aur.,aLS2, 1857. 

Niddry Caatle^ a ruined baronial fortalice in Eirklis- 
ton parish, Linlithgowshire, near the Union Canal and 
the Edinburgh ana Olssgow line of the North British 
railway, 1 mile SSE of Winchburgh. A strong s<^uare 
tower, roofless, but otherwise fairly entire, it was hither 
that Lord Sston conducted Queen Manr on the night 
of her escape from Lochleven Castle, 2 May 1568. From 
Niddry she sent a messenger to adc assistance of the 
Court of England, and next day she rode on to Hamil- 
ton. Niddry now is the property of the Earl of Hopk- 
TOUN, and gives him the title of Baron Niddry. ~(?rd. 
Sur., sh. 82, 1857. 

ihgg (Gael. ' a nook '), a parish in the extreme NE 
of Kincardineshire. It is bounded N by the Dee and by 
Aberdeen Bay, E by the North Sea, on the S and W bv 
Banchory -Devenick parish, and NW by the Dee which 
separates it from Aberdeenshire. The boundaries are 
thus natural on all sides except the S and W. The 
greatest length, from the Dee at Torry Point on the N 
to the point where the boundary reaches the sea on the 
8, is 4 miles ; the greatest breadth, from the Dee at Poll- 
down Mills on the W to the sea-coast on the E, is 2^ 
miles ; and the area is 4606 '584 acres, including 182*484 
of foreshore and 42 288 of water. From the N and N W 
the ground slopes upwards to a height of 267 feet on 
the road W of Loirston Loch, and 275 on the road S of 
it Alonff the coast on the E there are cliffs of from 
60 to 80 Teet high. The portions to the NNW and 
along the E are cultivated, but throughout the S 
there is a barren ridge covered with stony moss and 
heath. About half the parish is arable or under wood, 
and the soil of the cultivated portions varies from eood 
black loam to clay, the former being the more plentiful. 
The underlying rock is mostly cranite. Hie drainsge 
is effected by a number of small rills flowing eitiher to 
the Dee or to the sea. In the SW of the parish is 
Loirston Loch (2b^ 1 furl.), covering about 20 acres. 
The northern portion of the pariah is formed bv tiie 
promontorv of Girdleness with portions of the works of 
Aberdeen Harbour, Girdleness Lighthouse, and Torry 
Point battery. The two former are notu^ in connection 
with Aberdeen and Girdleness. The latter was erected 
in 1881-88 to protect the mouth of the Dee. To the N of 
Girdleness Lighthouse is Greyhope Bav, wliich was, in 
1818, the scene of the wreck of the whaler Odcar, To the 
S of the lighthouse is Nigg Bay, | mile wide across the 
mouth ana § mile deep. It has also the names of 
Fiacre, Fittack, or Sandy Bay. Further S the coast is 
rocky and irregular, with long narrow creeks ; and at 
sevei-al places there are caves, Uiough none of them are 
of any great size. To the W of the Bav of Nigg is the 
old church of St Fittack, with a belny beanng date 
1704. The main building is older, but only the ruined 
and roofless walls now remain. Some distance S of the 
church, a spring dedicated to St Fittack was long held 
in high veneration, and was the scene of superstitious 
observances which, in the early part of the 17w century, 



seem to have caused much tribulation of spirit to the 
kirk-session of Aberdeen. Frequent ordinances forbid 
the inhabitants to resort to it, and in 1680 ' Margrat 
Davidson, spous to Andro Adam, wes adjudset in ane 
unlaw of fjTve poundis to be payed to the collector for 
directing hir nowriss with hir baime to Sanct Fiackres 
well, and weshing ihe baime tharin for recovirie of hir 
health ; and the said Mai^t and her nowriss were 
ordanit to acknowledge thair offence before the session 
for thur fault, and for leaveing ane offering in the welL 
The said day it wes ordanit to the haill session in ane 
voce That quhatsumever inhabitar within this burgh 
beis fuud going to St Fiackres well in ane superstitious 
maner for seiking health to thameselffis or baimee, 
shall be censured in penaltie and repentance in such 
degree as fomicatouris ar efter tryall and conviction.' 
All penalties seem, however, to have been ineffectual, for 
pilgrimages were made to it by the Aberdeen citizens 
down to the beginning of the present century. ' In the 
month of May,' says the then minister of the parish, 
writinff in the Old StcUidical Account in 1798, * many 
of the lower ranks from around the adjacent ciW come 
to drink of a well in the bay of Nieg, called the Downy- 
well ; and, proceeding a little farther, go over a narrow 
pass. The Brig of ae Hairy to Downy-hill ; ' the latter 
being an eminence rising to a height of 214 feet above 
sea-level and about 4 mile S of Nigg Bay. Of St 
Fiacre — ^the Celtic form of whose name was Ma Futac, 
whence the ordinary form St Fittack-~but little is 
known. The ordinuy accounts make him the son of 
Eugenius lY., king of Scotland, and place him in the 
first half of the 7th century. Adopting a reli^ous life, 
he went to France and had a hermitage at Breml in Brie. 
The French word ficurc^ meaning a hackney-coach, is said 
to be taken from his name, either because such vehicles 
were first intaroduced for the convenience of pilgrims 
going from Paris to visit his shrine, or, according to 
another account, because the first person to hire out 
coaches was one Nicolas Sauvage, whose house in the 
Riu Saint'MarUn, in Paris, was marked by an image of 
St Fiacre. Mention of the church of Nigg occurs on- 
wards from the time of William the Lyon, who granted 
it to the Abbey of Arbroath. Alexander II. followed up 
the grant by another of the whole lands of NigKt uid 
with the ^bev of Arbroath they remained Hu the 
Reformation, wnen the su|)eriority passed to the Pan- 
mure family, with whom it remained till 1786, when 
part of it passed to the town of Aberdeen and Menzies 
of Pitfoddles. Names connected with the ecclesiastical 
possession of the parish still remain at Abbot's Walls, 
near the centre of the W side of the parish, and at 
Spital Bum. The former used to be known as Abbot's 
Hall, and near it was one of the residences of the Abbot 
of Arbroath. The Old SkUigiioal Acwwni mentions the 
ruins of it as having been recently removed. The bum 

Erobablv takes its name from having had near it a 
ospital or hospice for pilgrims and travellers. The 
villages in the parish are Torry, Cove, Bumbank, and 
Charlestown. At Torry there was formerly a diapel 
dedicated to St Fotinus, and in 1495 James IV., on 
account of the great reverence he had ' beato martiri 
Sancto Thome ac Sancto Fotino patrono ville de Torry,' 
erected the village into a free burgh of barony, a privi- 
lege which has, however, been allowed to lapse, and as 
the place seems now destined to become merely a suburb 
of Aberdeen, it will probably never be revived. The 
inhabitants of Torry are mostly fishermen, and in 1882 
they possessed 28 first-class, 48 second-class, and 5 third- 
class boats, with 160 resident fisher men and boys. 
There is a Free church, and access is had to Aberdeen 
by a handsome granite bridge over the Dee, erected in 
1876-77. There is a branch post office under Aberdeen, 
and not far off is a lai^ brickwork. Cove, which is 
separatelv noticed, had, in 1882, 18 first-class, 12 second- 
class, and 5 third-class boats, and 98 resident fisher men 
and boys. Bumbank is on the coast about a mile N of 
Cove. In 1882 it had 6 first-class, 4 second-class, and 
1 third-class boat, and 24 resident fisher men and boys. 
Charlestown is inland, 1 mile WSW of Cove. The 
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fMnah is trarened by the great coast road from Aber- 
deen to Dundee, which, crossing the Dee by the bridge 
at Torry, or by the Wellington Suspension Bridge farther 
up the river, passes S through the centre ; while 
another branch, which crosses the Dee at Bridge of Dee 
SW of Aberdeen, runs along the western border. The 
Caledonian railway passes northward along the coast 
till close to Nigg Bay, whence it curves westward across 
the Dee to Aberdeen, the total length of the Nigg 
portion being 6 miles. There is a station at Cove. 
The only mansion is Loirston House. 

The parish is in the presbytery and synod of Aber- 
deen, and the living is worth £256 a year. The present 
church, near the centre of the parish, is a good granite 
building, erected in 1829 at a cost of £1800, and con- 
taining 900 sittiuffs. It has a high square tower, which 
is seen for a long (ustance all round. Cove public, Torry 
public, and Cove Episcopalian schools, with respective 
accommodation for 111, 318, and 104 pupils, had (1883) 
an average attendance of 65, 214, and 59, and grants of 
£88, 8s. 8d., £183, 9s., and £34, 7s. 6d. Nine pro- 
prietors hold each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 
3 hold each between £500 and £100, and 2 hold each 
between £50 and £20. Valuation (1856) £8559, (1884) 
£14,890, 148., plus £2884 for railway. Pop. (1801) 
1148, (1881) 1684, (1861) 2074, (1871) 2848, (1881) 2935. 
— Ord. Sw,,ah. 77, 1873. 

Nigg, a parish in the NE of Ross-shire, on the N side 
of the entrance to the Cromarty Firth. It contains a 
village of the same name. The parish is bounded 
NNW, N, and NE by Fearn, E and ESE by the Moray 
Firth, N by the entrance to the Cromarty Firth, W by 
Cromartyshire, and NW by Logie-Easter. Except on 
the NNW, N, and NE the boundary is natural, that 
along the NW and W being formed by the bum that 
passes Shandwick House (Logie-Easter) and the channel 
called 'the Pot,' formed by the course of this bum over 
the Sands of Easter Ross or the Sands of Nigg at low 
water. The greatest length of the parish, from Shand- 
wick village on the NE to the ferry at the entrance to 
the Cromarty Firth on the SW, is 5 j miles ; the greatest 
breadth, from the boundary with Lode-Easter parish 
SE to the Moray Firth, is 3 miles ; ana the area is about 
9000 acres. The indentation of the Cromarty Firth to 
the W of the parish, 4 miles across tiie mouth and 2 
miles deep, is known as the Bay of Nigg. At high 
tide the depth of water is from 4 to 8 feet, but at low 
water the whole area is laid bare and becomes dij, 
except where the bums continue their courses over the 
Sana to the main firth. It is frequented bv ships of 
small burden bringing coals, lime, and slates, and 
exporting timber and potatoes. It abounds in shells 
and shaUow-water fish, and supplies bait for a very 
large proportion of the cod and naddock fishers along 
the shores of the Moray Firth. Along the Bay of Nigg, 
to the W and NW, the ground is flat and low, and from 
this it slopes ^dually south-eastward to the Hill of 
Nig^, whence it again slopes, at first mggedly and then 
precipitously, downward to the shore of the Moray 
Firth. The Hill of Nigg is a tract of high ground 
extending through the whole parish, along the shore of 
the Moray Firt^ and about 5 miles in kngth and 1^ 
mile in breadth, with a height of from 800 to 600 feet 
above sea-level. It is partly covered with strM^ling 

})lantation8, and has on the side next the Moray rirth a 
rout of lofty precipices, over 200 feet high. At the S 
end it terminates in the Northern Sutor of Cromarty, 
overhanging the entrance to the Firth of the same name. 
It belonged in ancient times to the Bishops of Ross, who 
hnd a residence in the parish, and was then called ' the 
Bishop's forest.' Of the whole parish about 3500 acres 
are under cultivation or wooded, and the rest of the 
area is either pasture land or waste. The soil of the 
arable portions is a good black loam, becoming lighter 
near the coast, and from 1 foot to 4 feet deep. Along 
the Hill of Nigg the soil is thin and cold. The under- 
lying rocks are granitic gneiss. Old Red Sandstone, and 
on the coast at the NE comer, at Shandwick, are patches 
of liasic shales and limestonea There is a fine section 
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of the Old Red Sandstone exposed along the Northern 
Sutor containing two beds with fossil fishes, which were, 
like all those in the Cromarty district, discovered hj 
Hugh Miller : — 'Selecting,' he says in the Cruise of the 
BeUy, 'as a hopeful scene of inquiry the splendid 
section under the Northern Sutor, I set myself doggedly 
to determine whether the Old Red Sandstone in thia 
part of the country has not at least its two storeys of 
organic remains, each of which had been equally a scene 
of sudden mortality. I was entirely successful. The 
lower ichthyolite bed occurs exactly one hundred and 
fourteen feet over the great conglomerate, and three 
hundred and eighteen feet higher up I found a second 
ichthyolite bed, as rich in fossils as the first, with its 
thomy Acanthodians twisted half round, as if still in 
the agony of dissolution, and its Pterichthyes still 
extending their spear-like arms in the attitude of 
defence. The discovery enabled me to assign to their 
trae places the various ichthyolite beds of the district. 
Those in the immediate neighbourhood of the town 
[of Cromarty], and a bed which abuts on the lias at 
Eathie, belong to the upper platform ; while those that 
appear in Eathie Bum, and along the shores at Navity, 
belong to the lower. The chief interest of the discovery, 
however, arises from the light which it throws upon 
the condition of the ancient ocean of the Lower Old 
Red, and on the extreme precariousness of the tenure 
on which the existence or its numerous denizens was 
held. In a section of little more than a hundred yards 
there occur at least two platforms of violent death — 
platforms inscribed with unequivocal evidence of two 
great catastrophes, which, over wide areas, depopulated 
the seas.' The liasic shales of Shandwick are idso richly 
fossiliferous. The Hill of Nigg was one of the hunting- 
grounds of the Fions, who used to leap across the 
Cromarty Firth on their hunting-spears, but whose race 
became extinct in consequence of all their women and 
children having been burned to death in Glen Garry, 
while the men were here engaged in hunting. Two 
miles along the shore, northward from the Northern 
Sutor, is the King's Cave ; while a nath above, leading 
to the top of the precipice, is called the King's Path. 
It is said to take its name from the shipwreck near it of 
a traditional king of Denmark. His three sons, who 
accompanied him, were drowned, and one was buried 
at Nigg, another at Shandwick, and another at Hillton 
of Cadboll in Fearn parish, and it was at their graves 
that the sculptured stones at these places were erected. 
The Nigg stone originally stood near the gate of the 
parish burying-ground, but having been blown down in 
1725 was afterwards fixed to the eastern end of the 
church. One side has a cross, with the usual knotted 
sculpturing and various figures of men and animals. 
That at Shandwick stood on the brow of an eminence, 
behind the village, but was blown down during a violent 
gale in 1847, and broken into three pieces. This also 
bears on one side a cross, and is very similar in style to 
the Ni^ stone. A mile and a quarter SW of Shandwick 
village IS a green mound, with a so-called Danish camp on 
the top. Near the brow of the Northem Sutor is a little 
green Knoll called Dunskaith, on which it is said that a 
fort was erected by William the Lyon in 1179. The 
view from this point is very fine, the entire Firth of 
Oomarty and the rich country around lying spread out 
as if on a map. From other points also, along the 
summit, the view of the Moray Firth and its shores is 
equally good. 

The drainage of the parish is carried off by a number 
of small streams. The nrincipal mansion is Bayfield 
House. Besides Nigg village, at the church, the parish 
contains, on the extreme NE, the fishing vill^ of 
Shandwick, and on the extreme SW the fishing viuages 
of Balnabradich and Balnapaling. In 1882 Shandwick 
had 10 first-class, 6 second-class, and 2 third-class boats, 
with 45 resident fisher men and boys, while the last two 
had 2 first-class, 3 second-class, and 3 third-class boats, 
with 25 resident fisher men and boys. There is a ferry 
1 mile wide connecting the S of the narish with Cromarty, 
and a road passes from the lanaing-place northward 
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towards Tain. Kte ttotion, on the Highland railway, 
is in the parish of Logie-Easter, and 4 miles N of the 
▼illaffe of Kigg; which is hy the ferry about 8 miles N 
by BTof Cromarty. The parish is in the presbytery of 
Tun and synod of Ross ; and the linng is worth £880 
a year. The parish church, which was built in 1626, 
and has since Been several times repaired, contains 425 
sittings. One of the Episcopal ministers of the 17th 
century figures in the Ansttwr to Scotch Presbyterian 
EloqwBnn Displayed, as telling his parishioners that in 
eternity • they would be immortalised, so that nothing 
could hurt them : a slash of a broadsword could not 
hurt you, saiih he ; nay, a cannon-ball would play but 
laff on you.* In 1766 the parishioners had a three 
years' stru^le against an obnoxious presentee to the 
church, and when at last he had gained his cause, and 
four members of presbytery arrived to carry out his 
induction, the church was found empty. ' Not a single 
member of the congregation was to oe seen. While in 
a state of perplexi^ what to do in such a strange con- 
dition, one man appeared who had it in chaige to tell 
them, " That the blood of the people of Nigg would be 
required of them if they shoulasettle a man to the walls 
of the kirk," ' after which message he departed, leaving 
the members of presbytery so much disturbed that they 
referred the whole matter back to the General Assembly, 
which, however, ordered the induction to be carried out 
The people, after struggling on for ten years by them- 
selves, at length left the national church and became 
seceders. The bold messenger was Donald Roy, an 
ancestor of Hugh Miller, whose gifts of prayer and even 
prophecy or second sight are still remembered in the 
north. The Free church, erected soon after the Dis- 
ruption, is i mile N of the Established church. One 
of its ministers was John Swanson, the early and 
intimate friend of Hugh Miller. A U.P. church, IJ 
mile to the NE, built in 1871, is a Norman structure, 
with a sauare tower, and contains 500 sittings. It 
superseded an older and slightly larger church, built in 
1808. The public schools of iJigg and Pitcalme, with 
respective accommodation for 100 and 85 pupils, had 
(1888) an average attendance of 50 and 43, and grants 
of £48, 188. and £87, 17s. 6d. Six proprietors hold 
each an annual value of £500 or upwutls. Valuation 
(1860) £4971, (1884) £6502, 5s. Pop. (1801) 1448, 
(1881) 1404, (1861) 1258, (1871) 1201, (1881) 1000.— 
Ord, Sur., sh. 94, 1878. 

Nlnemilebnm, a village, with a public school, in 
Penicuik parish, Edinbuighshire, on Monks Bum, near 
Habbie's Howe, 4 miles Sw by W of Penicuik town. 

NinAweUs, a mansion in Coimside parish, Berwick- 
shire, on the left bank of Whitaddcr Water, f mile S by 
W of Chimside village. Embosomed in woods, it is a 
handsome Tudor edifice of 1840-41, successor to an older 
mansion, which was the boyish home, though not the 
birthplace, of the historian and philosopher, David 
Hume (1711-76), and his occasional residence after his 
fame was won. It was the seat, too, of his nephew and 
namesake. Baron Hume (1756-1888), the eminent writer 
on criminal jurisprudence. The present proprietor, 
James Alexander Ross-Hume, Esq. (b. 1851 ; sue. 1864X 
holds 1024 acres in the shire, valued at £2162 per annum. 
— Orrf. Sur., sh. 84, 1864. 

Hine-WeUs. See Newbusoh. 

NIabetk a small village in Crailing parish, Roxburgh, 
shire, near the left bank of the nver Teviot, with a 
station on the Jedbnnrh branch of the North British 
railway, 8 miles NnE of Jedburgh station. See 
Crailing. 

Nlabet, a fine old castellated mansion, belonging to 
Lord Sinclair, in Edrom parish, Berwickshire, near the 
left bank of Blackadder Water, 2i miles SSE of Duns. 
—Ord, Sur., sh. 26, 1864. See HBRDMANSTOMr. 

Hith {Novitis of Ptolemy), a river mainly of Dumfries- 
shire, but partly also of Ayrshire and Kirkcudbrightshire. 
It rises at an altitude of 1400 feet above sea-level, between 
Enoch Hill (1865 feet) and Prickeny Hill (1676), 9 miles 
S of the town of Cumnock. Thence it flows 70f miles 
with a general 8onth*80Qth-ea6terly course, till, after for 
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lOi miles expanding into an estuary with a channel 70 
to 500 yards wide, it falls into the Solway Firth, 14} 
miles S by E of Dumfries, and 6 WNW of Silloth in 
Cumberland. As the crow flies the distance from source 
to mouth is only 42| miles. The first 15} miles of its 
course belong to Ayrshire ; the last 16^ divide Dumfries- 
shire from Kirkcudbrightshire. It bounds or traverses 
the parishes of New Cmmnock, Kirkconnel, Sanquhar, 
Dunsdeer, Penpont, Morton, Closebum, Keir, Dunscore^ 
Kirkmahoe, Holywood, Dumfries, Terregles, Troqueer, 
Caerlaverock, Newabbey, and Kirkbean ; and in our 
articles on these seventeen parishes full details are 
given as to the towns, villages, mansions, ruins, and 
other features of its course. Its principjd affluents are 
Afton Water, Kello Water, Crawick Water, Enchan 
Water, Minnick Water, Enterkin Bum, Carron Water, 
Cample Water, Scar Water, Duncow Bum, Cluden 
Water, Cargen Pow, and Newabbey Pow, all thirteen 
of which are noticed separately. The Nith contains 
salmon, sea-trout, trou^ herlmg, and grayline;, but 
is not so good a fishing stream as the Esk, tne Liddel, 
or the Annan. Like these it has been affected by the 
salmon disease, 222 salmon having been found dead and 
58 destroyed between 1 Jan. 1881 and 81 March 1882. 
The Nith, till after it gets away from Ayrshire, is one 
of the most cheerless of streams, slngffish and shallow, 
seldom more than 15 feet wide, deeply tinctured with 
moss, and rarely graced with plantation, greensward, 
or even a bold bank, to relieve the dreary monotony of 
its moorland landscape. Its banks, till below Sanquhar, 
though Quite redeemed from the dreariness which 
characterises them in Ayrshire, are simply agreeable, 
consisting chiefly of a verdant vale overlooked by up- 
lands of varied contour but little grandeur ; lower 
down, they are exquisitely rich in many varieties of 
landscape, now exhibiting a narrow acclivitous pass, 
diversined with wood, escarpment, and rock, now 
bursting into an expanse of valley, blooming as a 
garden, and screened with warm-coloured ana finely 
outlined mountain-heights, and now presenting such 
rapid alterations of slope, undulation, haugh, and hill, 
as charm and surprise the eye, by the mingled wealth 
and number of the transitions. For 3} miles after 
receiving the Scar, the river runs between the beautiful 
grounds of Keir, slowly rising like a green and softly 
wooded gallery on the one hand, and the fine expanse 
of the luxuriant plain of Closebum, darkly overhung 
by the Queensberry heights, on the other. It now be- 
comes pent up for about 2 miles by the low and diversi- 
fied terminations of spurs from the mountain-ranges on 
the background ; ana, while traversing this space, it is 
decked with mansion, park, wood, and lawn, amidst 
nooks and recesses, hilly abutments and diversified 
slopes, till picturesqueness becomes profuse and almost 
excessive. On its clearing this sort of gorgeous pass — 
in the course of which the great Nithsdale road crosses 
it by the well-known ' Auldgirth Brig,' which Carlyle's 
father helped to build — the hills recede from it in 
sweeps, describing the arc of a circle ; and while they 
form soft and finely-featured screens which terminate on 
the one side in the low ffreen heights of Mouswald, and 
on the other in the bold grand form of Criffel, they 
enclose an ovaJ plain of from 6 to 8 miles in breadth. 
Along the middle of this, the joyous and pebbly 
Nith runs, amidst constant verdure, mnltituainous 
gardens, and other elements of lovely landscape, to the 
sea. Nowhere is the magnificence, or at least &e rare 
and romantic character, of the famous Solway * bore * 
displayed with finer effect than in the estuary of the 
Nifii. Owing principally to the tide's impetuosity, 
the navigation of the river is difficult to seamen unac- 
quainted with its peculiarities ; but it has been greatly 
unproved. (See DimFRiES. ) The valley, all down from 
New Cumnock to Dumfries, principally along its W 
side, and generally very close to the stream, is traversed 
by the Glasoow and Soxtth-Westbrn Railway. — 
Ord. Swr„ shs. 14, 15, 9, 10, 6, 1868-64. 

Nithsdale, the western one of the three sreat divisions 
of Dumfriesshire, takes name from its oeing drained 
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and traversed by the river Nith. It anciently compre- 
hended the whole basin of the Nith, together with some 
tracts beyond that basin; and it was then, for some 
time at least, called Strathnith or Stranith. Its limits 
varied at diiferent times, and seem never to have been 
exactlv defined. At present it excludes all the parts of 
the Nith basin within Ayrshire and Eirkcndbri^htahire, 
yet is understood to indade tracts in Dumfriesshire 
exterior to that basin, and drained by Lochar Water. 
But it is not a political division of territory, and does 
not require to be precisely defined. Its chief features, 
from the boundary of Dnxnfinesshire with Ayrshire down 
to the influx of the Nith into the Solway Firth, have 
already been noticed in our account of the river Nith. 
The soil of the ffreater part of its arable lands is li^^ht 
and dry ; capable, except in froet and snow, of beine 
ploughed at any period during winter ; and weU-fittea 
for an early reception of 8ee£ In most of the other 
two divisions of the county the soil is wet, and, when 
ploughed early in winter, is so apt to nm into grass, 
and to have com sown on it choked, that it cannot, 
without imprudence on the part of the husbandman, 
receive the seed till spring. One plough on a fiEmn in 
Nithsdale will, in consequence, turn up nearly as much 
ground as two will in the wet parts of the other districts. 
Owing to so important a difference, the Nithsdale farms 
are, in general, much larger than those of Annandale 
and Eskdale. 

In the reign of David I., Nithsdale, then called 
Stranith, was held by a Celtic chief of the name of 
Dunegal, from whom genealogists trace the descent of the 
celebrated Randolph, Earl of Moray. Four sons of 
Dunegal seem, after his death, to have shared his ex- 
tensive possessions of Stranith ; only two of whom — 
Eandolpn and Duvenald — can now be traced. Ban- 
dolph, the eldest son, obtained the largest share, and, 
as head of the fiimily, was superior of the whole, trans- 
mitting the designation of Lord of Stranith to his 
posterity. He married Bethoc, the heiress of lands in 
Teviotdale, and gave his name Randolph as a surname 
to his descendants. Thomas Bandolpb, his grandson, 
who was sheriff of Roxburgh in 1266 and chamberlain 
of Scotland from 1267 to 1278, married Isabel, eldest 
daughter of Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, and sister of 
Rol^rt Bruce, the restorer of the monarchy. Their son 
was the famous Sir Thomas Randolph of Stranith, who, 
for his eminent services, obtained from his uncle the 
earldom of Moray, the lordship of Annandale, and other 
estates. DuvensJd, the younger son of Dunegal of 
Stranith, appears to have obtained the barony of 
Swquhar, the lands of Morton, and some other posses- 
sions in Upper Nithsdale ; and he was probably the 
Duvenald who, alonff with Ulric, led the men of Gallo- 
way at the Battle of the Standard in 1138, and fell in 
the conflict His descendants assumed, in the 13th 
century, the surname of Edgar from the name of his 
son ; and the;^ continued in the 14th century to hold 
various lands in Dumfriesshire. Richard Edgar, during 
the reign of Robert Bruce, possessed the castle and hau 
the barony of Sanquhar, with some adjacent lands ; and 
Donald Ed^r obtained from David II. the captainship 
of the clan Macgowan in Nithsdale. 

Other considerable families were possessed at an early 
period of lands in the district. Sir John Comyn held 
the manors of Dakwinton and Dnncow ; whilst the pro- 
genitors of the Lords Maxwell possessed Caerlaverock, 
and held out its ancient castle against many a stout 
siege. Under Robert II. Nithsdale obtained new 
superiors. Sir William Douglas, natural son of Sir 
Archibald Douglas, Lordof OaUoway, wedding Giles, the 
daughter of the king, received with her a crant of Niths- 
dale, and wss constituted sheriff of Dummes. His only 
child, his daughter Giles— called 'the Fair Maid of 
Nithsdale,* who inherited her father's lordship and 
sheriffdom — married, first, Henry Sinclair, Earl of 
Orkney, and next, in 1418, Alexander Stewart, the son 
of James, who was the brother of Robert II., and had 
obtained from Robert Bruce the lands of Durisdeer. 
Her son, by her first marriage, was WiUiami Earl of 
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Orkney, who inherited Nithsdale and the sherifibbip of 
Dumfries, but who, in 1465, was induced to resign them 
to James II. for the earldom of Caithness. Sir Robert 
Crichton of Sanquhar in 1457 is styled Yicecomes de 
Nithsdale, and again in 1459 sheriff of Nithsdale; 
and his son Robert obtained in 1464 from James 
III. a confirmation of the sheriffship, and in 1468 
a grant of the office of coroner of Nithsdale. The 
two offices of sheriff and coroner, between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution, passed into the possession of 
the Douglases of Drundanrig. This faxnily — whose 
eventual identification with the Scotts of Buccleuch has 
placed under the shadow of the united ducal coronets of 
Buccleuch and Queenaferry such magnificent portions d[ 
Nithsdale, Eskdale, Teviotdale, Ettrick-forest, and 
other districts in Uie Border counties— continued to 
hold the offices till the abolition of hereditary jurisdic- 
tions. In 1620, Robert, eighth Lord Maxwell, was 
created Earl of Nithsdale. William, fifth Earl, taking 
part with the Pretender in 1715, was attainted, and con- 
demned to be beheaded ; but, tiirouffh the address and 
courage of his Countess, the Lady Winifred Herbert, a 
daujghter of the Marquis of Powys, he made an extra- 
ordinary escape from the Tower. 

NItBUIl, a village in the SE comer of Abbey-Paisley 
parish, Renfrewshire, near the right bank of Leyem 
Water, with a station on the Glugow, Barrhead, and 
Kilmarnock Joint railway, 2 miles oE of Barrhead, and 
42 WSW of Glasgow. It has a Free church, a Roman 
Catholic school, and chemical works (1807) ; and it is 
largely inhabited by workers in neighbouring coal-mines 
and quarries. Pop. (1841) 821, (1861) 1029, (1871) 986, 
(1881) 1001.— Ord Sur., sh. 30, 1866. 

NivingBton, an estate, with a mansion, in Geish 
parish, Kinross-shire, 3 xniles SSW of Kinross. 

Noblehill, a village in Dumfries parish, DumMesshire, 
1 mile E of the town. 

Noblehonse, a farm in Newlands parish, Peeblesshire, 
8 miles ESE of Linton, and 17 S by W of Edinburgh. 
Once a famous posting establishment and inn, it now 
has a post office, with money order, savings' bank, and 
telegraph departanents. 

Nochty, Water of, a rivulet in Strathdon parish, SW 
Aberdeenshire, formed by two head-streams at an altitude 
of 1263 feet, and running 4J miles south-eastward to the 
Don at Invemochty, opposite Strathdon church. — Ord, 
Sur., sh. 75, 1876. 

Noddle Ban. See La&gs. 

Noe. See GLEXfrnoE. 

Noltland Cattle, a ruin near the northern coast of 
Westray island, Orkney, 20 miles N of KirkwalL By 
some conjectured to have been built by Sir Gilbert Bal- 
four, as a refuge for the Earl of Bothwell in the time of 
Queen Maiy, it much more likely was built by the 
governor, bishop, or princely prelate Thomas de Tulloch 
in 1420, towaras the close of which century it was 
besieged by Sir WUliam Sinclair of Warsetter. It was 
besieged again and captured by Earl Patrick Stewart, 
and gave refuge to the last surviving officers of Hie 
Marquis of Montrose's army, when it became a ruin, 
periodically illuminated in celebration of the births 
and marriages of the Balfours. Offering the mingled 
character of palace and fortress, but seemingly never 
completed, it now presents the appearance of a huge 
grey oblong pile, with ranges of embrasures resemb- 
ling tiers of port-holes, and with attached dismantled 
masses of masonry. Its open quadrangjle is entoed 
by an ornamental arched port ; and it includes, on the 
ground flat, a great halt 62 feet lone and 24 wide, 
overarched with a strong stone rooi about 20 feet 
high. 

Noness, a coast village in Dusrossness parish, Shet« 
land, 2 miles SSE of Sandwick. 

Noop or Noap, a small bay and a headland on the 
N W coast of Westray island, Orkney. With a breadth 
across the entrance of 4§ miles, and a depth thenoe to 
its inmost recess of 1§ mile, the bay looks northward so 
as to be fully exposed to the fury of the Atlantic and 
is crossed by a reef, the Bow of Backwick, which haa 
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proved fatal to many a yeaaeL Noon Head, flanking 
the "W side of the bay, projects nortn-westward from 
an eminence called Koop Hill, has a bold beetling 
character, and is sometimes designated the Stack of 
Noop. 
Noop or Hoap of Nobi. See Noes. 
NorasBide, an elegant mansion in Feam parish, 
Forfarshire, 8 fnrlongs from the left bank of l^oran 
Water, and 7 miles W by N of Brechin. 

Noran Water, a Forfarshire stream, of Tannadice 
parish mainly, but partly also of Feam and Caraldston. 
It is formed, at an altitude of 890 feet aboye sea-leyel, 
by the confluence of two riyniets, the longer of which, 
tirnsty Bum, rising at 2160 feet, runs 8 miles south- 
south-eastward. Noran Water itself flows 10| miles 
south-south-eastward and east-south-eastward, tUl, at a 
point 4i miles WSW of Brechin and 140 feet aboye the 
sea, it falb into the riyer South Esk. It trayerses 
picturesque scenery, and its clear rapid waters 3rield 
capital trout-fishing.— Orel. 8ur., sh. 67, 1868. 

Norby, a yillage in Walls parish, Shetland, near 
Sandness, and 82 miles WNW of Lerwick. 

NonnaiidykM, a military antiquity in the SW comer 
of Peterculter parish, Aberdeenshire, crowning a gentle 
eminence on the N side of the riyer Dee, opposite 
seyeral fords of the riyer, 7 nules WSW of Aberdeen. 
It seems to haye been a Boman camp, 988 yards in 
lenf^th and 458 in breadth ; is wrongly belieyed by some 
antiquaries to occupy or indicate the site of the ancient 
town of Deyana ; and has been so obliterated, as now to 
be represented by only a small reach of dyke and ditch, 
forming part of the fence of an adjoining field. — Ord. 
Sur., &. 77, 1878. 
Norman's Law. See Abdib. 
Noniea Law. See Laboo. 

Norriston, a ^uo«2 Mcra parish in Monteith district, 
S Perthshire, containing Thornhill yillage, 4 miles 
WSW of Doune, and 9J WNW of Stirling. Constituted 
in 1877, it is in the presbytery of Dunblane and the 
synod of Perth and Stirun^. Its church, which originated 
in an endowment by Gabriel Norrie about the year 1670, 
was rebuilt in 1812, and contains 870 sittings. There 
is also a Free church of Korriston. Pop. (1881) 1082, 
of whom 686 were in the detached section of Ein- 

• cardine, 270 in Eil- 
madock, and 127 
in Port of Mon- 
teith.— Ord Sur,, 
ah. 89, 1869. 

North-Barr, 
Renfrewshire. See 
Inohinnak. 

North Berwiok. 
See Bebwiok, 
North. 

North British 
Ballway, a railway 
whose name was 
first applied only 
to the line from 
Edinburgh to Ber- 
wick, and now 
forming thelai^t 
• railway organisa- 
tion, as regards milea^, in Scotland. The earliest sec- 
tions of the North British railway, as now consolidated, 
were the Monkland and Kirkintilloch, the second railway 
in Scotland, opened in 1826, and the BaUochney, opened 
in 1828, which, with the Sbimannan, opened in 1840, 
were amalgamated as one line in 1848, were afterwards 
amalgamated with the Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
came to the North British in 1866, as subsequently 
noticed. A more direct portion of the original North 
British was the Edinburgh and Dalkeith, which ranks 
as the fifth railway in point of time in Scotland, and 
which was opened in 1881. This line obtained some 
celebrity under its title of the 'Innocent BaUway,' 
{^yen to it by Dr Bobert Chambers in one of hia essaya, 
indicating its safisty and alow-going ehazacter aa com* 
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pared with lines on which locomotiyes were used. ' In the 
yery contemplation of the innocence of the railway you 
find your heart rejoiced. Only think of a railway haying 
a board at all the stations forbiddii^ tiie driyers to stop 
by the way to feed their horses !' This railway, running 
from Edinburgh to Dalkeith and Dalhousie, with 
branches to Ijeith and Flsherrow, was 17} miles in 
length. Prior to its absorption by the North British 
in 1846, it was used chiefly for the conyeyance of coals 
and farm products, but had also a regular seryice of 
passenger omnibuses, drawn by horses. The brandi 
to Leith, and a part of the branch to Fisherrow, haye 
been put out of use, and form wooded mounds that may 
some day puzzle the antiquary. The next portion of 
the system was the Edinburgh and Gkc^w, opened in 
1841, and amalgamated with the Nortii British in 1866, 
haying preyiously absorbed the Edinburgh and Bathgate 
line (authorised in 1846) and the three early railways 
preyiously named. In 1842 the Edinburgh, Leith, and 
Granton railway was opened, and this was amalgamated 
with the Edinburgh and Noithem on the opening of that 
line from Bumtiuand in Fife to Perth and Tayport (for 
Dundee) in 1847, the latter being absorbed in the North 
British in 1862, and being known as the Edinburah, 
Perth, and Dundee for the intenrening fifteen years. The 
railway which giyes its titie to the system was opened 
in 1846, and consisted of the main line, 68 miles in 
length, and the branch to Haddington, 6 miles. In the 
preyious year the powers of the Edinburgh and Hawick 
Company had been acquired' before any steps at con- 
struction were taken, and this line (of which tiie utilised 
section of the ' Innocent Bailway ' formed a part) was 
opened as an integral portion of the Nortii British. By 
the formation of the Border Union railway, Hawick to 
Carlisle and the Border Counties, Hexham in Nor- 
thumberland to Riccarton (forming a junction there 
with the preceding), and by the construction of many 
branches, and the absorption of many lines independentiy 
constructed, the North British became the large organisa- 
tion embraced under that name. 

The company, as consolidated, seryes the whole of the 
SE of Scotland from the Tay to the Tweed, and stretchee 
to seyeral westerly points, besides holding in the N 
a half share of the Dundee and Arbroath railway, the 
lines by the coast to Montrose and Beryie, and running 

e^wers to Aberdeen. Its soathem termini are Berwick, 
exham, Carlisle, and Silloth, and the other terminal 
S[)ints to which it reaches are Airdrie, Wishaw, Hamilton, 
lascow, Helensburgh, Larbert, Perth, and Bervie. 
Besides this there are a number of branch and cross 
lines that fill up the scheme, such as the branches to 
Kelso (where the Berwick branch of the Nortii-Eastem 
railway is joined), to Langholm, Jedburgh, and Selkirk ; 
the line from Newtown St Boswells to Earlston and Duns, 
throuffh Berwickshire to Reston on the main line ; the 
brancnes to Gretna, Port Carlisle, and Silloth ; and the 
line running frY>m Cialashiels to Innerleithen and Peebles^ 
with branch to Dolphinton, and returning to main line 
at Eskbank. There are also short lines to Penicuik, 
Roalin, and Polton; to North Berwick, Haddington, 
Macmerry, Musselburgh, and Fisherrow harbour ; and 
the connecting Unk between South Leith and Portobello. 
Those branches are all S of the Forth, in connection with 
the main and Carlisle lines. Edinburgh forms a central 
point in the system, at which all the mam lines conyerge. 
Westward, the lines are to Glasgow, to South Queens- 
ferry (soon to form a part of the main route N on the 
completion of the Forth Bridge) ; branches from the 
main Gla^ffow line to Bo'ness, Grangemouth, and Larbert^ 
from the last of which the Company holds running 
powers to Perth; and the southern route to Glasgow 
(formed out of the Bathgate railway and late westward 
continuations), with lines through the coal districts of 
Airdrie and Slamannan. The company possesses a half 
share of the Citjr of Glairaow Union railway, and is now 
(1884) constructing a suourban connection in Glasgow, 
laigely underground, the object of the latter being both 
to promote local city traffic and to obtain a quicker 
route firam Helensburgh, etc, to the chief station in 
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the city. The lines ranning immediately oat of OUs- 
flow are those to Helensburgh, Marvhill, Strathblane, 
KiUearn, etc The latest addition here la the line to 
Aberfoyle, through the ' Rob Roy ' oonntry. A branch 
mns from Dumbarton to Balloch (Jamestown) on the 
shore of Loch Lomond, and there I'oins the Forth and 
Clyde line, from Balloch through the Buchanan country 
to Stirling, made in 1854, and leased to the North 
British in 1871. The company owns the line from Stir- 
ling to Dunfermline and Thornton (with branch to 
Gambus and Alva), also from Alloa by Dollar and Kin- 
ross to Ladybank, the main route from Burntisland to 
Perth and Tayport (for Dundee), the East of Fife line 
from Thornton to Anstruther, a branch from Leuchars to 
St Andrews, a branch from the same junction to New- 
port to join the Tay Bridge, and a line between New- 
port and Tayport. The Anstruther and St Andrews 
railway, when complete, will give railway communi- 
cation to Crail ana the East Neuk of Fife. From 
the scattered nature of the numerous branches, the 
working of the line is of an involved and intricate 
nature, and although the mileage of line is the larsest 
in Scotland, the revenue of the railway is less than 
that of the Caledonian railway. The railway, at the 
beginning of 1884, consisted of 425} miles of double 
line, 670 miles of single line, 82 miles of the Union 
Canal (which had been purchased by the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow in 1848), and ferries over the Forth at Queens- 
fernr and Burntisland, and over the Tay from Tayport 
to Broughty Ferry, about 8 miles in all. In addition to 
this the company work other lines of 57i miles, and run 
trains over 122Jr miles of ' foreign ' railways, making a 
total of over 1200 miles of public communications 
directly or partly in the control of the company. At 
January 1884 the capital ezpenditai'e of the com- 
pany amounted to £82,638,813, consisting of shares 
£24,456,525, debenture stocks £6,145,933, loans 
£1,686,691, premiumsreceived on issue of stock £231, 040, 
and balance due £18,122. The remarks made on the 
capital of the Caledonian Railway Company (vol. i., p. 219) 
apply eoually to this account of capital, and need not be 
repeated. The actual money spent on the North British 
railway probably does not amount to thirty millions. 

In the half-year last reported the company carried 
827,804 first class, 854,525 second class, and 8,085,066 
third class passengers, making, with 7988 season tickets, 
a total of 9,276,383 passengers, yielding, with mails and 
parcels, a revenue of £489,697. The goods and mineral 
traffic, with live stock, yielded a revenue of £885,801, 
ffiving a total revenue of li million of money for the 
half-year. This traffic required the services of 578 
locomotive engines, 1754 paaienger vehicles, 32,062 
waggons of various kinds, besides steamers at Burnt- 
island, Qneensferry, and Tayport, to conduct the ferry 
traffic. Including the steamer passages, this plant 
traversed, in the passcn^r department, 2,407,293 train 
miles, and in goods service, 8,273,276 train miles, beinff 
a total of 5, 901 , 177 miles. The revenue earned amounted 
to 64'94d. per train mile, the rate being 45'99d. in the 
passenger traffic and 61 '99d. in the goods traffic The 
afiairs of the company are administered by a board of 
thirteen directors. 

The outline of the railway given in the foregoing brief 
narrative of its origin and extent shows that the com- 
pany commands a large and important district As a 
local line it has entire control of the counties of Berwick, 
Roxburgh, Haddington, Edinburch, and Fife, and it 
competes with the Caledonian for through or local traffic 
at the principal places in Scotland. Owning the shortest 
and most level route between Edinburgh and GUsgow, 
88 well as a subsidiary route by Batiigate and Coatbridge, 
it offers the best means of communication between these 
cities, but under an arrangement made when the T&y 
Bridge was projected, the traffic between these places is 
divided between the companies in fixed proportions 
without reference to the actual number carried by each. 
As regards London, the North British forms an integral 
rart of the East Coast route by York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick, completed in 1850 when the Queen opened the 
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Victoria bridge at Berwick ; and the ' Fl^ng Scotsman ' 
between Edinourgh and London, performing the distance 
between the cities in 94 hours, is one of the fastest trains 
in the world. Through the line vid Hawick to Carlisle, 
the North British also forms a part of the Midland route 
to England ; the trains northward from London, etc., 
forking at Carlisle, westward by the Glasgow and South- 
Western, and eastward by the North British. Through 
Fife, besides a monopoly of local service, the company 
maintains trains to Perth and the north, the ferry, how- 
ever, rendering this route but little favoured by through 
travellers. A better competition with the north is 
maintained by a special service of trains to Perth vid 
Stirling, under the running jpowers conferred on the 
company when the Scottish (Central, the neck of the 
railway system of Scotland, was absorbed in the Cale- 
donian. In the same way, a rival service is maintained 
to Aberdeen over the Dundee and Arbroath and Arbroath 
and Montrose lines, with running powers beyond, the 
last secured to the company on tne absorption of the 
Scottish North -Eastern oy the Caledonian. The rivalry 
of the two companies is, in brief, the principal feature 
of Scottish railway organisation, the public reaping the 
benefit in numerous and rapid trains, and keen com- 
petition for goods and mineral traffic — a rivalry not 
always beneficial to the shareholders, but of late years 
having been modified to their manifest advantage. 

In the construction of the North British, there have 
been many considerable engineering works, including 
the great bridges over the Tay and tne Forth to be sub- 
sequently noticed. The original line, Berwick to Edin- 
burgh, presents no extensive works, though offering to 
the traveller some highly picturesone glimpses as it 
touches the sea near Berwick and at Dunbar, and passes 
the defile of Peasebriff. The Border Counties line, from 
Hexham in Northumoerland to Riccarton (with branch 
to Rothbunr and Morpeth), takes the traveller through 
a district of great interest, and climbing over the Cheviot 
Hills crosses the Border at a hi^h elevation. From 
Carlisle northward to Hawick the line is not important 
in any engineering sense, but in the ascent and descent 
of the watersheds and the passage of Whitrope tunnel 
the line shows gradients and curves which rendered the 
use of * bogie * engines a matter of necessity in workine 
the fast express trains. The summit-level at Falahiu 
is frequently in wiater the scene of obstructions from 
snow drifts. As this line passes through the Scott 
country and the scenes of Border story, it attracts large 
numben of visitors annually, especially to Melrose (for 
Melrose and Dryburgh Abbeys and Abbotsford), Kelso, 
Jedburgh, etc., also to SelkirK, Innerleithen, and Peebles 
for angling in St Mary's Loch and the many fine streams 
throuniout the district, and on the local lines to Roslin 
Chap^, eto. Between Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
main line is a notable and costly engineering work, it 
having been made before the power of locomotives to 
overcome gradients and curves was properly understood. 
It includes two extensive stone viaducts over the Almond 
and Avon, and the cuttings and tunnel near Winchburgh 
were made at immense cost The trains suffer from 
delay in entering Glasgow by a very long tunnel with 
an incline so steep that it must be worked by a rope 
and stationary engine. To overcome this delay as 
regards the Dumbartonshire and local Stirlingshire 
traffic, the suburban route in Glasgow already described 
was projected. The Edinbui^h and Glasgow line 
passes close to Linlithgow, a favourite resort to visit 
the roval palace there, but in too many places, par- 
ticularly at Falkirk, the line avoids the towns, partly 
from the desire to make straight as well as level runs on 
the railway, and partiy from the idea in those early 
times that the vicinity of a railway was not desirable. 
The town of Falkirk is best reached by the Grahamston 
station on the Larbert junction line, the sUtion being 
actually in the town, while that on the main Glasgow 
line is about 2 miles distent. At Cowlain the company 
maintoins large engineering and carriagd building works, 
where about 2000 persons are emplo^^ The Fifeahire 
section of the system is devoid of engineering importance^ 
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bat at the ferry between Oranton and BomtUland there is 
an ingenious contriyance perfected by Sir Thomas Bouch 
in 1851, under which goods trains are shipped and un- 
shipped at any state of the tide on large steamers built 
for the purpose. A movable platform, leyel above and 
diagonal below, is raised or lowered on a sloping face to 
the necessary level, and from it flying booms in pcurs 
carry the rails forward to meet the stem of the vessel. 
The steamers used are large and broad, and are built 
with separate engines for ^Ich paddle, so as to leave the 
centre of the deck free to receive waggons on several 
lines of rails over its whole length. The movable plat- 
form is raised or lowered by steam, and the waggons, in 
trains of five or six, are run on and off by chains 
worked by the stationary engine. The first vessel, the 
ZevicUhan, built by Napier of Glasgow, is still in use, 
but other and larger ' floating railways ' have since been 
built. With the exception of such slight accidents as 
are perhaps inevitable in working such a system, it has 
been used daily in all weathers, and with unqualified 
success during the whole period since it was con- 
structed. A project to adapt the same system at 
Qneensferry was made in 1861 by Bouch, but was not 
carried out, and then efforts were directed towards 
bridging the two rivers. Those works are so inti- 
mately associated with the engineer who first devised 
them that their story may best be told in the words 
of the memoir of that distinguished engineer, pub- 
lished by the Institution of Civil Engineers after his 
death in 1880 :— 

'After the floating railway, already described, had 
come into operation, Mr Bouch's attention was drawn 
to the desirability of having a more direct connection 
between the north and south of Scotland, by carrying 
uninterrupted railway communication across the two 
estuaries of the Forth and the Tay. Taking the Forth 
first, besides laying out the scheme for a railway ferrv 
at Queensferry, he projected the Glasgow and North 
British railway, plans for which were lodged in 1864, 
and in which it was proposed to cross the estuary by a 
fixed bridge. This was proposed to be 8 miles long, 
and was to extend from the south side to a point called 
the Stacks, about a mile above Charleston on the Fife 
shore, the piers consisting of wrought-iron cylinders 
supported on a wide base on the silt TOttom of the river. 
An experimental pier for this bridge was prepared and 
partly sunk to its place, attracting * much attention 
amongst professional men at the time. The bridge was 
to have been 125 feet above high-water level, and five 
of its spans were to have been 500 feet each, to cross 
the (airway of the river. After considerable progress 
had been made with the experimental pier, the project 
was abandoned, on the failure of Mr Hodgson's policy 
as chairman of the North British railway. The question 
of bridging the Forth was, however, not lost sight of by 
Mr Bouch, who in 1873, after the Tay Bridge had been 
begun, projected a design of a much bolder character. 
He removed the point of crossing to Queensferry, where 
the width was much reduced, but the depth much in- 
creased. Taking advantage of the island of Inch^rvie, 
in the middle of the estuary, as a foundation for a 
central pier, he propased to cross the deep-water channels 
on each side by two spans of 1600 feet each, elevated 
150 feet above high-water line. Each span was to be 
supported by suspension chains, having a deflection of 
375 feet, the stifieniug necessary for railway traffic being 
provided Inr tie-rods and strons lattice girders. The 
piers were formed of cast-iron columns, strongly braced, 
and their total height from the foundation was upwards 
of 600 feet. The advantages promised by this scheme 
were so great that the several railway companies, both 
English and Scotch, who were interested in the traffic 
on the eastern side of the kingdom, eagerly professed 
their willingness to support it, if it were practicable : 
but on account of the unexampled boldness of the 
desi^, they stipulated that it should be submitted to the 
opinion of some of the highest engineering authorities 
in the kin^om. Accordingly a committee of four 
amineut engineers, Sir John Hawkshaw, Messrs W. H. 
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Barlow, G. P. Bidder, and T. E. Harrison, was ap- 
pointed for the purpose ; and at their suggestion an 
elaborate investi^tion of the proposed design, in full 
theoretical and practical detail, was undertaken by Mr 
W. H. Jterlow and Dr Wm. Pole, assisted on some 
points by the Astronomer Royal, Sir G. B. Airy. Their 
report was civen on the 80th June 1878, and it was 
so favourable that the four referees pronounced an 
unqualified approval of the plan. They said: "It 
affords us great satisfaction to be able to give our 
sanction to a work of so imposing a character, and 
to express our high approval of the skill, scientific 
research, and practical knowledge which have been 
brought to bear upon the elaboration of this interest- 
inffwork." 

' Some years elapsed, in consequence of financial diffi- 
culties, before the scheme took a practical shape, but in 

1878 a company was formed, the contracts for the Forth 
Bridge were let, and on the 30th September in that 
year the works were formally begun. 

' Although Mr Bouch had, as early as 1849, expressed 
his determination to bridge both estuaries, it was not 
till 1868 that the first proposal for a Tay Brid^ was 
made public, and not till July 1870 that the bill for 
this purpose received the royal assent As originally 
designed, the Tay Bridge differed in some of its details 
from the scheme ultimately carried out As eventually 
built, the bridge was within a few yards of 2 miles long : 
it consisted of eighty-five spans, namely, seventy-two in 
the shallow water on the north and south sides varying 
from 29 to 145 feet ; and thirteen larger spans over the 
fairway channel, two of these being 227 feet, and eleven 
245 feet wide. The rails rested on the upper members of 
the girders generally, but on the lower members of the 
thirteen large spans. The system of wrought-iron 
lattice girders was adopted throughout, Mr Bouch 
adhering to the form of construction which had been 
successfully employed in other works designed by him. 
The piers were originally intended to be of brickwork, 
but alter the fourteen nearest the south shore had been 
thus erected, the fifteenth showed a failure of the 
anticipated foundation, which led to the abandonment 
of brick and the introduction of iron. In the lesser 
piers the group of pillars consisted of four of 12 inches 
diameter, and for the larger spans six pillars were used, 
disposed in two triangular groups of three each, and 
stiffened with cross bracing. After many vicissitudes 
and delays caused by unexpected difficulties in canying 
out the work, the line was completed continuously from 
shore to shore on the 22nd of September 1877, after which 
date there was a heavy ballast traffic across the river, test- 
i ng the carrying power of the bridge in a satisfactory way. 
The inspection of the work by Major-General Hutchin- 
son, B.E., on behalf of the Board of Trade occupied 
three days, and on the Slst of May 1878, the bridge was 
opened with much ceremony and rejoicing, the engineer 
being presented with the freedom of the town of Dundee, 
'huffic on the bridge was at once begun, and a direct 
service of trains from Edinburgh and Glasgow to Aber- 
deen was organised, saving much time and inconvenience 
by the abuidonment of the ferry crossing and the 
double change of conveyance it involved. The improve- 
ment was fiUly appreciated by the public, and in June 

1879 the Queen crossed the bridge on her journey south- 
wards from Balmoral. As a mark of royal approval of 
the striking achievement of the engineer, the Queen 
commanded the attendance of Mr Bouch at Windsor, 
and on the 26th of June 1879, he received the honour of 
kniffhthood. 

'The traffic was continued uninterruptedly till the 
evening of Sunday the 28th of December 1879, when a 
violent hurricane arose, and during the passage of a train 
from Edinburgh across the bridge, the central portion fell 
into the river, carrying witii it the entire train and its 
load of about seventy passengers, all of whom lost their 
lives. An inquirv was instituted by the Board of 
Trade into the circumstances of the accident, the 
evidence showing much conflict of opinion as to its 
cause. There could be no doubt, however, of tha 
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almest unprecedented violence of the gale, and Sir 
Tbomaa Bouch strongly held the opinion that nnder 
this force some part of the train had left the rails, which 
he considered wonld amply account for the disaster. 
He had for some time not been well, and nnder the 
shock and distress of mind caused by the casnal^ hia 
health more rapidly gave way, and he died at Moffat 
on the 80th of October 1880. In his death the pro- 
fession has to lament one who, though perhaps carry- 
ing his works nearer to the margin of safety than 
many others would have done, displayed boldness, 
originality, and resource in a high deme, and bore a 
distinguished part in the later development of the 
railway system. 

* One unfortunate effect of tho disaster was to paralyse 
the operations that had been favourably going on to- 
wards the larger proiect of crossing the estuary of the 
Forth. The pubhc had, for the moment, lost faith in 
lai^ iron bridges; the Board of Trade made larger 
demands of security, and the Forth Brid^ Company, 
rather than persevere in so bold a scheme in the face of 
a temporarily unfavourable phase of public opinion, 
reeolved to abandon the unaertakin^, or at least to 
wait till a more convenient season for its further prose- 
cution.' 

Within two years of the fall of the Tay Bridge the 
North British Railway Company obtained an act 
autiiorising the construction of a new viaduct, differing 
in many points of detail from the original structure. 
Starting from nearly the same points N and S, the 
new bridge stands about 50 yards W of the old. In the 
number and arrangement of spans it is identical, and in 
the method of sinking the foundations and bringing up 
the structure above high-water mark the process is the 
same. It differs (Ist) in being a double instead of a 
single line, by which the lateral stability and carrying 
capacity are increased ; (2d) in the upper structure being 
in solid plates of malleable iron, instead of groups of cast 
iron columns ; and (3d) in being less in elevation above 
high water o.s.t The reduction in the height caused 
an obligation to be imposed on the company to tow all 
vessels proceeding to Perth or elsewhere above bridge. 
The engineer of this bridge is Mr Barlow, and its 
estimated cost £800,000. 

Although under the Act of 1878 the Forth Bridge 
was formally begun as already stated, no steps were 
taken to carry on the work, and the destruction of the 
Tay Bri(^ caused the scheme as designed b^ Sir 
Thomas Bouch to be abandoned, and a new design to 
be prepared- This was done by Mr Fowler, who made 
several very important alterations, although, as before, 
the two spans of 1600 feet crossing the fairways of the 
river, remain necessary features of the design. As in 
the case of the Tay Bridge, the structure provides a 
double line, and in the wider spans these are built inde- 

Ejndently and separated by a distance of 100 feet, with 
teral bracings connecting them, so that additional 
stability is thus secured. The brid^ is approached by 
a long viaduct of 80 spans on the lattice giraer principle, 
and in the two main spans the suspension principle has 
been aWdoned, those spans being instead constructed 
in a semi-circular form below on the cantilever principle. 
In this case also a reduction in height was authorised by 
the Act, and from the careful tests taken, and the 
determination of the board to make a structure im- 
movable by any hurricane within experience, the brid^ 
possesses high elements of stabili^. Athough this 
structure has been noticed under the North British 
Railway, it does not belone to that company, being 
independently promoted under a ffuarantee for traffic 
and dividend to whidi the Great l^orthem. Midland, 
North-Eastem, and North British Railways are parties. 
The North British is chared with the duty of working 
the bridge and its connecting lines at 50 per cent, of the 
gross traffic, while the vanous companies, besides a 
guarantee for the dividend, are bound to dii«ct a stated 
amount of traffic to the bridge. 

Another work of engineering importance is the bridge 
over the Esk at Montrose, This bridge as designed by 
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BoQch failed, owing to the bad foundation furnished by 
the ' back-sands,' and considerable expense was incurred 
in erecting a new lattice mrder bridge, which was 
opened in 1882. A fine iron bridce, designed by Bouch, 
crosses the Dryden bum on the Edinburgh and Bosslyn 
line, and the bridge crossins the Tweed below Melrose, 
carrying the railway to Eariston, is an imposing stone 
structure, and as it carries a single line only it appears 
very slender owing to its great height, and having 
shown some indications of yielding at one end, the 
piers have been strongly re-inforeed there. 

The chara<3ter of the traffic borne by the North British 
railway is much diversified. As a passenger line it ranks 
first in Scotland, a larger proportion of its revenue being 
derived from this source than is the case with its great 
rival line the Caledonian. It is the sole means of rail- 
way communication over a very lai^ district, and in the 
denser parts of the country it maintains a lively com* 
petition with the other lines. In mineral traffic it has 
connection with docks or harbours at Leith (by two 
lines), Bo'ness, Burntisland, Charleston, Glas^w (by 
the Stobcross docks), Silloth, etc. It has considerable 
fish traffic from Dunbar, Eyemouth (to which a railway 
is about to be made), Granton, Anstruther, etc. Its 
tourist district embraces the Scott country, and such 
interesting historical places as Lochleven, Dunfermline, 
Falkland, St Andrews, and Linlithgow. Its import* 
ance as a part of the shortest and swiftest route from 
Edinburgh to London, and as the best line from Edin- 
burgh to Glasgow, has already been adverted to, and 
over both those lines it conducts an important part of 
the postal service. The history of the North British 
has been one of many vicissitudes. In Mr Richard 
Hodgson it possessed a man of great ener^ and fore- 
sight, and his endeavours to realise a gigantic and well- 
compacted system plung^ed the company into serious 
financial dimcultles, which formed the subject of a 
special investi^tion in 1867. It is one of the features 
of the later history of the company, that most of Mr 
Hodgson's ideas have since been carried out. By great 
boldness he secured the access to Carlisle from Hawick, 
which, had it fallen into the hands of the Caledonian^ 
would have made the now picturesque and favourite 
'Waverley Route' ^ eiU de sac On Mr Hodgson's 
downfall the company secured a man of no less ability 
and courage in Mr Stirlinp; of Kippendavie, who, for 
fifteen years, rul^ the destinies of the railway. It was 
under his direction that the company pushed into the 
great Lanarkshire coalfield by the ' Coatbridgre under- 
taking,' which made the Edinburgh and Bathgate 
railway a through line, and by special lines running 
to Hamilton, etc. The Gla^w connection was 
strengthened by the construction of the Stobcrosa 
docks and connecting lines, while northward the con- 
struction of the Forth and Tay Bridges, the acquire- 
ment of one-half of the Dundee and Arbroath, the new 
railway to Montrose, and the purchase of the Bervie 
line indicate a policy pointing to a direct route to 
Aberdeen and the north, entirely independent of those 
'running powers' from Larbert to Perth, and from 
Arbroath to Aberdeen, already held as the fruits of 
keen parliamentary strife. At the beginning of 1879 
the company seemed to be approaching an end of its 
difficulties, but the fall of the Tay Bridge, and the 
consequent loss of traffic and money, caused the fortunes 
of the company again to droop. A revival speedily 
followed, however, and in the spring of 1883 the 
* ordinary ' stock obtained a dividend of 6 per cent, a 
rate which had not been paid since 1848, and which was 
in 1884 increased to 6^ per cent. During thirteen of 
the intervening years no dividend was paid on that 
stock, ^though as a rule all the ' preference ' dividends 
have been fmly paid. In 1848, it may be stated, the 
entire capital receiving dividend was £1,080,000, while 
in 1884 the capital was over thirty-two millions, the 
' ordinary ' capital above referred to as then receiving 
5i per cent, being over four millions and a half. A 
part of the recent policy of the company has been to 
encourage the formation of local lines, and after their 
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ezecntion and working haye been tested, to absorb them 
into the system nnder terms more or less faFonrable. 
ITnder various heads throughout this work (Bordes 
OoxTNTiEs Railway, Bbrwiokshibb Railway, etc, 
etc.) will be found particulars of a number of Kulwavs 
which have been in this way amalgamated with the 
North British. 

North Bate. See Bute, North. 

Northesk. See Mttsselburoh. 

Northfield, an estate, with an elegant mansion, in 
Annan parish, Dumiriesshire, on the left bank of the 
river Annan, 1 mile N of the town. 

North Isles, the northern one of the three presbyteries 
of Orkney, comprehending the quoad dvilia parishes of 
Shapinshay, Rousay and Egilshay, Stronsay, Cross and 
Bumess, Lady, and Westray and Papa, with the quoad 
sacra parishes of Eday and North Ronaldshay. Pop. 
(1871) 9812, (1881) 9378, of whom 860 were communi- 
cants of the Church of Scotland in 1878. 

Nortlmu^veii, a parish of Shetland, comprehending 
the northernmost part of Mainland, with a number of 
neighbouring islets, and containing Hollswick village, 
on the W ade of Ura Firth, 17 miles NNW of Voe, 
and 86 NNW of Lerwick, under which it has a post 
office. In shape resemblin^r an isosceles triangle with 
north-north-eastward apex, it is connected at its southern 
comer with the rest of Mainland by an isthmus only 
100 yards wide ; and even this is nearly all submerged 
by spring tides. Its utmost length, from N by £ to S 
by W, is 17 miles ; its utmost breadth is 11 miles ; and 
its land area is 76} square miles, or 49,087 acres. The 
principal islets are Nibon, Uyea, and Lamba; and 
most of them afford good pasture, but all are unin- 
habited. The Mainland district, except at the isthmus 
connecting it with Delting parish, is completely sur- 
rounded by the sea. Deeply indented by lira Firth, 
Ronas Voe, Burra Yoe, CoUa Firth, Gluss Yoe, and 
other bays or voes, it has nearly everywhere a bold and 
rock-bound coast, so engirdled by skerries, towering 
islets, and fantastically-outlined rocks as at all times, 
but especialljr in a storm, to present grandlypicturesque 
and romantic scenery. Portions of the w coast, in 
particular, consist of stupendous crags, rising rapidly to 
a height of 800 and 500 feet above sea-level, and seem- 
ing to have been rather rent by storm and billow than 
torn by volcano or upheaved by earthquake. Islets or 
other objects of still more remarkable appearance bear 
the names of Drongs, Scraada, Doreholm, Ossa-Skerry, 
and Maiden-Skeny. Fethaland Point in the extreme 
N, and Esha Ness in the extreme SW, are the principal 
headlands ; and the former terminates a small penin- 
sula, enclosed by a stone fence. Numerous fresh-water 
lakes of no mat size are scattered over the moors, whose 

feneral surface is hilly, broken, and rough, attaining 
89 feet at the Skiurd^, 567 near White Grunafirth, 
and 1475 at predpitoua Rokas HiLir— the highest sum- 
mit in Shetland. The rocks, from Ronas Yoe to Ura 
Firth, are chiefly Old Red sandstone and limestone, of 
coarse description; elsewhere they include granite, 
syenite, ffueiss, syenltic greenstone, diallage, and por- 
phyiT. Chromate of iron occurs in places, but not of 
the best quality; and agates and garnets are found. 
The soil in some spots along the coast is light and 
sand^, in others is loamy or clayey ; and over most of 
the mterior is moss immediately incumbent on solid 
rock. Almost everywhere it is very thin. The arable 
lands are chie^y scattered pendicles around the bays or 
elsewhere near the shore, and probably not more than 
one-tenth of the entire area is under cultivation. The 
crofters, indeed, pay more attention to fishing than to 
agriculture. The chief antiquities are a chain of rude 
watch-towers, remains of Picts' houses, and ruins of two 

f re-Reformation churches at Ollaberry and North Roe. 
'our proprietors hold each an annual value of more, and 
2 of less, than £100. Northmaven is in the presbjteiy 
of Olnafirth and the tjjiod of Shetland ; the living is 
worth £283. The parish church, at Hillswick, was 
built in 1788, and, as reseated in 1825, contains 600 
sittings. Other places of worship are an Established 
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chapel of ease and a IT.P. church at Ollaberry, a (5on- 
mgational chapel at Sullam (1828 ; 160 sittings), and a 
Wesleyan chapel at North Roe (1828; 208 sittings). 
Five public schools — North Roe, Ollaberry, SuUun, 
Tangwick, and Urafirth, with respective accommoda- 
tion for 80, 72, 45, 60, and 60 children, had (1888) an 
average attendance of 48, 42, 19, 41, and 87, and ffrants 
of £51, 16s., £48, 98., £28, 8s., £84, 16s., ancf £47, 
12s. 6d. Valuation (1860) £1715, (1884) £2852. 128. 9d. 
Pop. (1801) 2045, (1881) 2886, (1861) 2585, (1871) 2602, 
(1881) 2269. 

North Medwin. See Medwik. 

Northmuir, a village in Kirriemuir parish, Forfiu*- 
shire, 1 mile N by W of the town. Pop. (1861) 819, 
(1871) 887, (1881) 815. 

North of Scotland Hallway, Oreat See Gbbat 
North of Sootland Railway. 

North Qneensferry. See Qtteensfbbst. 

North-Water-Bxidge, a hamlet near the mouth of 
North Esk river, at the boundary between Forfar and 
Kincardine shires, with a station on the Bervie branch 
of the North British railway, 8^ miles N of Montrose, 
and with a post office under Laurencekirk. 

North-West Castle. See Stranraxb. 

North YelL See Yell, North. 

Nortcm, an estate, with a modem mansion, in Ratho 
parish, Edinburghshire, 1 mile N by W of Ratho village. 

Nobs, an island of Bressay parish, Shetland, 1 furlong 
£ of Bressay island, from which it is separated by a 
narrow and dangerous sound. Triangular in shape, it 
has an utmost length and breadth of 1| mile, and is 
reckoned one of the most fertile and pleasant islands in 
Shetland. A promontory on its E side is called Noss 
Head. But the most interesting object connected with 
it, and one of the greatest curiosities in Shetland, is a 
holm or islet on its SE side, called the Holm of Noss. 
This islet, only 500 feet long, 170 broad, and 160 high, 
is perfectiy mural, rising sheer up to its ^^test altitude 
on all sides from the sea, and possessing a level and 
richly-swarded surface. The opposite rock on Noss 
island is also mural, and of the same height as the 
Holm ; and is separated from it by a channel 240 feet 
wide. In former years a wooden trough or cradle 
suspended to ropes and made to acquire a sliding 
motion, with sufficient capacity to convey a man and 
one sheep at a time, served to keep the Holm in com- 
mand as a valuable piece of sheep pasture. Off the £ 
coast a rock called the Noup of Noss towers up like a 
stupendous tower, and attains, on one side, a precipitous 
and almost perpendicular height above sea-level of 592 
feet. Pop. (1841) 24, (1861) 14, (1871) 24, (1881) 8. 

Nora Head, a bold rocky promontory on the S side of 
Keiss or Sinclairs Bay, Sj miles NNE of Wick, Caith- 
ness. A little W of it stand the ruins of Oastle- 
GiRNiooE AiTD Sinclair, the ancient stronghold of the 
Earls of Gaithness. From the cove or small bay of 
Mursliffoe, frequented by seals, a dry passs^ leads 
througn a rock into a vast cave under Noss Head. A 
lighthouse, built in 1849 at a cost of £12,149, stands 
on Noss Head, with its lantern elevated 175 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its light is a revolving light, 
attaining its brightest state once in every half-minute, 
visible at a distance of 18 nautical miles, and red from 
N£ f N to WNW in a N direction, but of the natural 
appearance from other quarters. The lighthouse is in 
N latitude 58** 28' 88', and in W longitude 8' 8* 5".— 
Ord, Sur., sh. 116, 1878. 

Noihland Castle. See Noltlaio). 

Noth, Tap 0*. See Rhynib. 

Noup Bay. See Noop. 

Nonp of Noes. See Noss. 

Novar, an estate, with a mansion, in Alnbss parish, 
Ross-shire, near the NW shore of the Cromarty Firth, 
and li mile N of Novar station on the Highland rail- 
way, tiiis being 6i miles NE of Dingwall. Backed by 
wooded heiffhts, the mansion is a handsome edifice, with 
a large coUection of Suable works of art, and with 
charming grounds, which were much improved and 
adorned Dv Sir Hector Mnnro, K.C.B., whose victcwy of 
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BoxET (1764) placed Hindastan at tbo feet of the 
En^Uh. The estate belongs now to his great-grandson, 
B. C. Munro-Fergoson, Esq. of Raith.— On2. Sur.^ ah. 
93, 1881. 

Nungmte. See Haddington. 

Nnnlawdfl House, a mansion in Fonlden parish, Ber- 
wickshire, 3^ miles S by £ of Ayton. Anciently held 
by the abbey of Drybnrgh, the estate was purchased in 
1870 by Mr Wilkie of Fouldbn for £8650.— On^. Swr,, 
sh. 34, 1864. 

Nunraw Castle, a mansion at the N£ border of Gar- 
▼ald parish, Haddingtonshire, \ mile ESE of Garvald 
village, 3i miles ENE of Gifford, and 7 S by E of East 
Linton. Standing on the western edffe of a deep and 
precipitous glen, it was built about the middle of the 
15 th century as a peelhouse or fortalioe on lands belong- 
ing to the Cistercian nunnery of Abbey, near Hadding- 
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ton. Although it has been modernised, it still is a fine old 
building. 'Hie work of renovation laid bare the painted 
ceiling of its old refectory, bearing date 1461, and em- 
blazoned with the arms of the kings of Arra^n, Navarre, 
Egypt, etc. The estate was purchased from U. J. A. Hay, 
Esq. of Linplum, in 1880, by Walter Wingate Hay, Esq. 
(b. 1856).— Or(2. Sur., sh. 33, 1868. See John SmalTs 
CattUs and Mansions qfihe Lothians (Edinb. 1883). 

NunUm, a villa^ on Benbecula island, South Uist 
parish. Outer Hebndes, Inverness-shire, 18 miles SSW 
of Lochmaddy. It takes its name from an ancient nun- 
nery, which was demolished to furnish building material 
for the mansion and offices of the principal landowner 
of the parish ; and it has a post office under Lochmaddy, 
and a branch of the Ck)mmercial Bank. 

Nybiter, a coast village in Wick parish, Oaithnesa, 
10 miles N of Wick town. 



OA, a headland and a mioad sacra parish in Eildal- 
ton parish, Islay island, Argyllshire. The head- 
land, flanking the S side of Laggan Bay, 8i 
miles NW of Port Ellen and 7^ S of Bowmore, 
overlooks the E side of the entrance of Loch Indal ; has 
a beetling, lofty, imposing character ; is crowned with 
the ruins of Dunaidh &8tle; was originally called 
Eeannoath ; is now called the Mull of Oa ; and often 
gives its name of Oa to much or all of the entire south- 
eastern peninsula of Islay. The qtnoad sacra pariah, 
which comprises the southern part of that peninsula, 
and which has for its post-town either Port Ellen or 
Bowmore under Greenock, was constituted first by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, next in 1849 by the court 
of teinds. It is in the presbytery of Islay and Jura 
and the synod of Argyll; its minister's stipend is 
£120, with a manse and a clebe worth £12 and £6 
a year. The church was built at the expense of 

f[>vemment in the first half of the present century, 
op. (1871) 367, (1881) 247, of whom 240 were GaeUc- 
speaking. 

Oakbank, a village, with oil-works, in Eirknewton 
parish, Edinburghshire, close to Midcalder Junction. 
Pop. (1871) 365, (1881) 506. 

Oakfleld. See Beath. 

Oakley, a village at the mutual border of Gamock 
parish, Fife, and Culross parish, Perthshire, with a 
station on the Stirling and Dunfermline branch of the 
North British railway, 4f miles W by N of Dunferm- 
line. Built in connection with the Forth or Oakley 
Iron-works (1846), it chiefly consists of stone, one-story, 
slated dwelling-houses, disposed in rows, with interven- 
ing spaces more than double the breadth of the streets 
of the New Town of Edinburgh ; and has a post office 
under Dunfermline, St Margaret's Boman Catholic 
church (1843), and a public school. The iron-works, 
now stopned, had six furnaces, with stalks 180 feet 
hiffh ; and the engine-house was built of a very beauti- 
ful sandstone, with walls so deepbr founded and so 
massive as to comprise 60,000 cubic feet of stone below 
the surface of the ground. Pop. (1861) 1817, (1871) 
1127, (1881) 312, of whom 92 were in Culross.— Oni. 
Sur., sh. 40, 1867. 

Oakshawhead. See Paisley. 

Oakwood Tower, a ruined baronial fortalice in Selkirk 
parish, Selkirkshire, on the right bank of Ettrick Water, 
H milfs SW of Selkirk town. It belonged in the 13th 
century to the famous wizard, Sir Michael Scott of 
Balwsaris, in the 16th to Wat Scott of Harden ; and 
is now the property of Lord Polwarth. — Ord, Sur., sh. 
17, 1864. 

Oathlaw, a parish in the centre of Forfarshire, whose 

church stands 44 miles NNE of the j^t-town, Forfar. 

It includes nart of the ancient pansh of Finhaven, 

and on into tne present century was oftener known by 
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that name than its own. It is bounded N by Tanna- 
dice, E and S£ by Aberlemno, S by Rescobie, and SW, 
W, and NW by Kirriemuir. Its utmost length, from 
E to W, is 6| miles ; its breadth varies between 62 
furlonffs and 2 miles; and its area is 5317| acres, 
of which 43} are water. The river SoutJi EsK first 
flows f mile along the westernmost part of the 
northern boundary, then lower down meanders 2| 
miles eastward along two other parts of the Tanna- 
dice border and across the north-eastern interior; 
and Lemno Bom runs to it east-north-eastward, 
first 7 furlongs on the Rescobie boundary, next 3^ 
miles through the interior. In the W a very power- 
ful spring of excellent water rises from a bore 160 feet 
deep, which was sunk in an unsuccessful search for coal; 
and, being situated in the midst of a com field, was 
covered over from view, and caused to send off its super- 
fluence in a drain. Along the South Esk the surface de- 
clines to 143 feet above sea-level ; and the highest point 
in the parish is the Hill of Finhaven (761 feet), whicm ex- 
tends iQong the south-eastern boundary. A gentle slope 
descends tnence to Strathmore ; an expanse of plain 
occupies nearlv slU the centre and the N ; and a tract 
along the South Esk towards the E lies so little above the 
level of that river's bed, a^d was formerly so subject to 
inundation by fireshets, that it had to be protected by 
costly embankments. The predominant rocks are Old 
Bed Sandstone and conglomerate ; and the soil is mostly 
of a clayey retentiv/e character, incumbent on 'pan.' 
Nearly 1200 acres are under wood ; and all the rest of 
the land, except a very few acres, is in tillage. The 
chief antiquities are noticed in our articles on Finbaybn 
and Battle-Dykes. Mansions are Finhaven and New- 
barns; and the property is divided amon£ seven. 
Oatiilaw is in the presbytery of Forfar and the synod 
of Angus and Meams; the living is worth £210. 
The parish church, built in 1815, is a neat edifice 
with a tower, and 189 sittings. The public school, 
with accommodation for 63 children, had (1883) an 
average attendance of 49, and a grant of £55, 12s. 6d. 
Valuation (1857) £8683, (1884) £5559, 6s. Pop^ (1801) 
384, (1881) 538, (1861) 399, (1871) 452, (1881) 440.— 
Ord. Sur.f sh. 57, 1868. 

Oban, a parliamentary burgh in the united parish of 
Kilmore and Kilbride, Argyllshire. A post ana market 
town and seaport, and capital of the district of Lorn, 
it stands on the coast of Mid-Lom, opposite the northern 
end of the island of Kerrera, curving round the head of 
a deep and beautiful semicircular bay, 24 miles N of the 
W end of the Crinan Canal, 33 NW by W of Inver- 
ara^r, 92 NW by N of GUsgow, and 136 WNW of 
Edinburgh. The site of Oban is one of the most beauti- 
ful in Scotland, and one of the most healthy. The 
island of Kerrera, stretching from the northern horn 
of the semicircular bay to a considerable distance paat 
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the sonthora born, completely anarcU the bay, and makes 
it a tranquil and spadons naven, entered only by 
channelB on the N and S. The southern entrance, 
called Kemra Sonnd, bends so far inward from the bay 
as to become lost to iriew ; while the northern entrance, 
though all seen from the town, appears to be blocked 
up by the island of Lismore, 6 miles off ; so that the 
bay and adjoining channels have all the appearance of a 
land-locked lake. Its shores are chiefly low and grayelly, 
althouf^ immediately behind the town the ground rises 
into a protecting row of heights oyerhanging the town. 
On the N and £ side especially the cliffs are bold, and 
are picturesquely covered with pine trees and ivy, while 
a grey conglomerate diff stanos at the southern pro- 
montory of the bay. The view commanded from the 
heights behind Oban, on which many houses and villas 
have been built, is extensive and maffuificent To the 
8 is the Sound of Kerrera ; westward, beyond Eerrera, 
rise the mountains of Mull ; while awav beyond Lismore 
to the NW, and past the entrance to the Sound of Mull, 
tower the peaks of misty Morven : still further N£ lies 
Olencoe with its dark mountuns, seen across the Braes 
of Appin ; while nearly due £ Ben Cruachan lifts its 
double peaks. Situated thus, in the midst of such 
romantic scenery, Oban is surrounded with places of 
interest, and has become the headquarters of all who 
desire to visit the West Highlands. Its natural situa- 
tion, its accessibility, and its safe and commodious bay 
have splendidly fitted it to become the capital of the 
West Highlands and 'the Charing Cross of the Hebrides.' 
Oban is tiie focus of steam communication, by land and 
sea, between the south and the north western piurts of Scot- 
land. It is the terminus of an im^rtant railway line, 
affording direct communication with Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; it is the final point of the so-called ' royal 
route ' from Glasgow vid the Crinan Canal, carried on in 
the splendid steamers Chhimba and Zona; it is an im- 
portant port of call for the larser steamers Claymore 
and Olansmamt after they have ^rounded the Mull ' of 
Kintyre on their voyage from Glasgow to Stomoway ; 
it is the starting place for numerous steamer-routes 
throughout all the western coast and islands, and for 
coach-journeys to numberless |)laces and points of 
interest on the mainland ; and it is the headquarters of 
the Boyal Highland Yacht Club. These facts give 
Oban its character. During the winter the town is 

2uiet and dull, but by the end of June it awakens to a 
urried, brisk, active existence, which lasts for the rest 
of the summer and autumn. When the tourist season 
once begins, Oban is bustling and gay. Train and 
steamer and coach pour streams of eager pleasure- 
seekers into the town — all countries of the world are 
represented, all ages and ranks in its hotels and streets. 
The diriek of Uie engines, the clear tones of the steamer- 
bells, and the rumble of wheels are heard more frequently ; 
the hotels hoist their flags ; bands play on the promenade ; 
graceful white-sailed yachts glide into the bay and drop 
anchor ; tourists and canvas'snoed yachtsmen throng the 
streets and shops ; and there is a general air of bustle 
and of coming and going. For Oban is a place of 
passage and not of rest Tourists go to Oban simply 
for the ]>urpoee of getting to somewhere else. Beautiful 
as the situation of tiie town is, its chief attraction to 
visitors is the ease with which, from Oban, they can 
reach other parts of the Highlands. Thus it is that 
although the appearance of OtNin in the season is always 
the same, the mdividuals who make up the scene are 
always changing. Though the number of families who 
spend a month or two here in the summer is yearly in- 
creasing, comparatively few people, except the proprietors 
of the viX\tA on the outskirts of the town and the neights 
behind, visit Oban for more than a week at a time. The 
prosperity of the town depends on this annual stream 
of tourists ; and the character of its trade, its municipal 
policy, and its biter history have been determined oy 
this consideration. 

The main street of Oban is a broad thoroughfare, 
curving round the bay, and flanked upon one side by 
the quay^ on the other by substantial and handsome 



shops and hotels. As it leaves the town at the H end, 
this street assumes the character of an esplanade, and 
the shops give way to magnificent hotels and pretty 
villas. Towards the S end of this street another extendi 
at right angles to it, directly back fh>m the sea, while 
there are various side and back streets. Although 
much has recently been done in the way of improving 
the appearance of the town, its beauty and convenience 
has bBen sadly interfered with by the careless and in- 
judicious way in which the original streets and lanes 
were laid out. In 1859 the fashionable northern quarter 
of Oban, known as the 'Gorran,' was feued from the 
proprietor of Dunolly, and in the two following years 
the northern esplanade and Columba Terrace, including 
the Great Western Hotel, were built Since then the 
town has been steadily growing, numerous villas being 
built, especially on the surrounding heights, though 
admirers of Oban have not thought that all the tene- 
ments erected there contribute to the beauty of the 
burgh. The neighbouring proprietors have done a great 
deal to beautify the place by planting the environs with 
fir, larch, oak, spruce, etc., one especially planting 768 
acres within eight vears. The main body of the town is 
cut into two parts by a small stream. Over 200 yards 
of the frontage of the town on the shore is occupied by 
the lan^e quay and sea-wall, built by the Callanoer and 
Oban Bailway Company. The construction of this work 
was begun in February 1880, and during the summer of 
that year a staff of divers were employed 16 hours 
daily in lajring the foundations. The superstructure is 
of concrete, and the total length of the sea-wall is 670 
feet Handsome waiting-rooms are provided for the 
convenience of the passenger trafiSc, while travelling 
cranes and lines of raus assist the loading and unloading 
of cargo. Besides this railway quay there are other two 
older piers, one of which was improved and enlarged in 
1886 b^ the joint efforts of certain townsmen and the 1^ 
Marquis of Breadalbane, although the latter managed to 
obtam control of the whole. Tne anchorage in the bay 
is ffood and safe, and every summer is crowded with 
yachts of all sizes, and other craft 

With the exception of the court-house and the churches, 
the most imposmg buildings in Oban are all connected 
with its tounst traffic ; they are the quays, the hotels, 
and the railway station. The court-house was built in 
1868 with the aid of a government f^nut of £1199 ; 
and includes a court-room, police-station, and police- 
cells. The parish church, bmlt as a chapel of ease in 
1821 at a cost of £1148, is a neat edifice in the eastern 
part of the town. It is seated for 600. St Columba's 
Established church was built in 1876 from designs by 
David Thomson, of Glasgow, at a cost of about £6000 ; 
and is seated for between 600 and 600. It is a hand- 
some Gothic edifice, with a spire 120 feet high and 
stained-glass windows. On the face of the rising-ground 
behind the town stands conspicuously a Free chiuch, of 
light early Gothic architecture, with a low Norman tower 
and pointed spire, built in 1846 from a design by Mr 
Pugm. The other churches are a U.P., built in 1867 ; 
Congregational, built in 1820, and rebuilt in 1880 ; St 
Colum&'s Boman Catholic pro-cathedral, a temporary 
wooden structure (1879 ; 800 sittings) ; and the Sa>ttisn 
Episcopal church of St John the Evangelist a Iftte 
Gothic edifice of 1868, with a new nave of 1882, and 
400 sittings. It was consecrated by the late Archbishop 
Tait, then Bishop of London, in 1864. Tliree schools — 
the High, Roman Catholic, and Episcopalian — with re- 
spective accommodation for 420, 110, and 208 children, 
had (1888) an average attendance of 268, 24, and 88, 
and grants of £223, Is., £6, Is. 4d., and £71, 17s. 6d. 
There are also several private adventure schools. The 
Lorn Combination Poorhouse, with accommodation for 
234 inmates, was opened in 1862. The railway 
station, erected in an open and commanding site near 
the quay, is one of the prettiest and most graceful 
buildmgs in the town. It is a single-storied builds 
ing of vamiahed white and pitch pine, iron, and 
glass ; and has a delightfully auy and elegant appear- 
ance. It was opened on 1 July 1880. Oban hsa even 
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more IiotelB in proportion to its aise than Edinbnigh, 
there beinff no less than 16, besides several temperance 
hotels ana nnmerons lod^^nff-honses. Several of the 
hotels are of the most palatiiu dimensions and anpoint- 
ments, and their charges are qnite in keeping with their 
flrandemr and the traditions of the Highlands. Even so 
long ago as 1778 Boewell remarked with approval the 
accommodation which he and Dr Johnson received in 
the little daohan at Oban ; and the hotel-keepers of the 
town have not lost their reputation. The chief hotels 
(in order northward along George Street from the rail- 
way terminns) are the Station hotel* opened in 1881 ; 
Queen's, Eang's Arms, Caledonian, and the Imperial. 
The Argyll and the Oban Hotels are close to the head 
of the pier. Overlooking the N end of the bay are 
the Great Western, built in 1863, but now the largest 
hotel in Oban, owing to the incorporation with it of 
two a(yoining villas and the buildine in 1880, at a cost 
of over £2000, of a dining-hall to hold 200 peo^e ; and 
the Alexandra, which has acquired a kmd of extra-profes- 
sional fame for the large and fine collection of modem 
paintings, ancient furniture, and bric-d-brae which it 
contains. On the heights above the town are the Craig- 
Ard and the Grand Hotels. Also overlooking the town 
and bay, and forming a prominent and somewhat 
melancholy object in the view, rise the unfinished walls 
of a proposed Hydropathic establishment. The Oban 
Hills Hydropathic Sanatorium Company, with a nominal 
capital of £75,000, acquired ^una and began to build 
in 1880 an establishment estimated to cost in all some 
£61,000. But in a comparatively short time it got into 
difficulties, and the bare unroofed walls wero left 
unfinished. 

Oban has a post office, with money order, savings' 
bank, insurance, and telegraph departments, branches 
of the Bank of Scotland and the Clydesdale, Com- 
mercial, National, and North of Scotlaoid Banks, and 
offices or agencies of 23 insurance companies. Most of 
the banks are handsome buildings. Other institutions 
in Oban are a library and public reading-room, opened 
19 June 1880 in conuection with Oban Scientific and 
Literary Association, the members of which meet weekly 
during the winter ; a ciroulating library, an agricultural 
society, a masonic lodge, formed in 1791 ; and the 
Volunteer Improvement Association. The object of 
this last body is to increase the amenity and attractive- 
ness of the town ; and in the summer nearly 100 seats 
are placed alon^ the esplanade and other popular 
walks in the neighbourhood and on the various com- 
manding heights about the town. There is a corps of 
artillery volunteers, formed in 1859 at the venr be- 
ffinniiu; of the volunteer movement The Royal High- 
&nd Yacht Club was instituted in Oct. 1881, and has 
its headquarters at Oban. The club-house is in a 
villa near the Great Western Hotel Its members 
fly the blue ensign of the navy and a blue badge bearing 
a crown on a St Andrew's cross. Two weekly newspapers 
are published in Oban ; the Oban Times (1866) appears 
on Saturdavs, and is independent in politics ; the Oban 
Ttlearaph (1876) is published on Fridavs, and is LiberaL 
Cattle markets are held in Oban on the Monday before 
the last Wednesday of May, and on the Friday before 
the last Wednesdav in October ; horse markets are held 
on the Tuesday before the first Thursday of March, and 
on the first Tuesd^ of September, and on the Tuesday 
before the fourth Thureday of November ; a sheep and 
wool market is held on the Wednesday after the second 
Thursday of July ; and hiring markets are held on the 
second Tuesday of April and the first Friday of 
November. 

The construction of the Callander and Oban railway 
was begun in 1867 ; in 1870 the line was open to Eillin ; 
in 1873 to Tyndrum ; and in 1877 to Dalmally. The 
remaining 24 miles took three yc«re to complete, but on 
11 June 1880 the first goods engine steamea into Obui. 
On 80 June of the same year the line was formally 
opened with much ceremony and pubUo rejoicing. The 
station and quay, which formed an essenoal part of the 
nulway company's design, have been already referred to. 
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The prosperity of the town has been much enhanced by 
this peri(ectinff of its communications with the south, 
which brin^ it within five or six houra of Edinbuigh or 
Glasgow. Before the town pier was extended, steamers 
were unable to touch at Oban except at high water ; since 
then the communication by sea has boan enormously 
developed. In summer there are countless routes open 
to the tourist by steamer : to Glasgow and the Clyde vid 
the Orinan Canal in the fine steamers /ana and Oolwmba; 
to Sk^e and Lewis ; to MuU, Staffa, and lona, and the 
Hebrides ; and up the Caledonian Canal to Inverness and 
intermediate placra. There is a steady communication 
by sea between Oban and manj places during winter as 
well There are two sailings m the week from Glasgow 
to Stomoway by powerful sea-going steamers which sail 
round the Mull of Cantyre and call at Oban ; goods 
steamers which carry passengers sail from Oban to Islay 
and Colonsay l^ree times a week ; and there is also a 
goods steamer to Tobermory and other i>oints in the 
Hebrides. In winter there an also two sailings weekly 
from Glasgow to Oban, Ballachuliah, Fort William, and 
Invemesa. On 1 April 1881 a daily mail steamer service 
becan between Oban and Fort William, and Oban and 
Tobermory, tiie former packet-boat from Oban to Grass- 
point in MuH, and the land-carrier thence to Tobermory 
being thus superseded. In summer public coaches run 
to various points of interest in the neighbourhood. 

The first industry attempted to be established at 
Oban was fishinff ; and in 1786 the Government Fishery 
Board appointed it a fishing-station. The industry 
however, languished, probaoly on account of the 
distance from markets and the poverty of the fishere' 
gear ; and the station was abandoned. So long before 
as 1713, however, a store-house had been erected by a 
Benfrew trading company at Oban; and a humble 
commerce had gradually grown up. In 1773 two 
brothers named Stevenson started a business uniting 
shipbuilding with commerce, which lasted for 30 years. 
As merchants they dealt in wool, oak-bark, fish, and 
other produce of the neighbourhood ; and their success 
attracted others to the little town. With the develop- 
ment of steam communication Oban graduallv grew 
lai^r, though the character of its ctiief industries 
changed. An attempt to revive the shipbuilding trade 
in 1867 failed ; and so did later efibrts to start a brewery 
and a farina milL At present the manufactures of 
Oban are limited to the distillation of whisky. Its 
shops are good, and its supply of merchandise excellent. 
Besides supplying the wants of the summer tourists, on 
whom the town mainly subsists, Oban purveys for a 
considerable district around. It has also large sawmills. 

Oban was raised to a burgh of barony in 1811 by a 
royal charter in favour of the Duke of Argyll ; but ^is 
was set aside by the Court of Session ; and in 1820 a 
new charter was granted in favour jointly of the Duke 
and Mr Cajnpbell of Oombie. Under this charter the 
burgh was governed by a provost and council until the 
Reform Act of 1832, by which it was formed into a 
parliamentary burgh, when, however, the title of 
provost merged in that of senior bailie. The area of 
the parliamentary burgh was defined as ' the space on 
the mainland included within a circle describea with a 
radius of one-half mile from the point as centre, where 
the street leading to the old Inverary road meets the 
street along the shore.' In 1862 Oban adopted the 
Lindsay Act of that year, and was erected into a 
police burgh. In 1881 the town council successfully 
applied to parliament for powers to extend the municipid 
and police Doundaries of tne burgh, by an area which at 
last census had 344 inhabitants. At the same time 
powen were acquired to increase the number of council* 
lore, to regulate the maintenance of the roads, and to 
introduce a new water supply. The dearth of water 
in 1880 was so great that it had to be carted from 
house to house. The former supply was derived from 
Loch Glencruitten and Loch Mossfield, capable of 
storing 6,000,000 and 6,000,000 gallons respectively. 
The new supply will be derived fiom Loch-na-Glenna 
Bheathrack, which can hold 90,000,000 giUons, 
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ffiTing 80 nllons a liead per diem to a popniation of 
10,000. The estimated cost ia £10,000. The town 

oooncil now consists 
of a proYost, 2 bailies, 
and 6 conncillors. 
The municipal con- 
atitaencnr (1884) was 
677. Sheriff small 
debt courts are held 
in March, July, Sep- 
tember, and Decem- 
ber. Oban unites with 
Atb, Irvine,Campbel- 
town,and Inyeranyin 
retorning a member 
toparliament Parlia- 
mentary constitaency 
(1884) 586. Annual 
valuation (1888-84) 
in original burgh 
£24,640, railway £2087 ; in extended part of buigh 
£2578— total £29,150. In 1847 the rental was oiSy 
£2880 ; in 1869, £4616 ; in 1878, £11,188 ; and in 1881, 
in the extended burgh £24,012, of which £2207 was in 
the extended portion. Pop. (1791) 686, (1821) 1369, 
(1841) 1898, (1861) 1742, [l861) 1940, (1871) 2418, 
(1881) 8991, of whom 2005 were females, and 2042 
Gaelic-speaking. Houses (1881) 808 occupied, 42 vacanl^ 
7 building. 

iTufory.— About the middle of last century the site 
of Oban was occupied by a few thatched hoyels, whose 
inmates supported life by fishing and farming. In 
1778 Mrs Grant of Laggan visited it and mentioned it 
in the first of her Letters from ths Mowniains, In the 
same year Dr Johnson and BosweU were ferried 
over from Mull to Oban, and spent a night there. In 
1786 the Government Fishery Board erected Oban into 
a fishing-station ; but the fishing proved unproductive, 
and the station was abandoned. Its subsequent com- 
mercial progress has been already described in connection 
with its industries. In 1809 Oban became the head- 
quarters of a miHtia regiment, 1200 strong, raised in 
tne district of Lorn, and disbanded about 1818. Sir 
Walter Scott visited the burgh in 1814, the year in 
which he published his Lord of the lalea. The interest 
which this poem awoke in the scenes in which its action 
18 laid, brought many visitors to Oban, in a giadually 
increasing stream ; and the influence of Scott has always 
been n^Med as one of the first causes of Oban's present 
prospenty. The first feus at Oban had been given off in 
1808 ; but only in 1820 good substantial houses began 
to be built, in consequence of the growing fortunes of 
the place. The parish church and the Caledonian Hotel 
were among the earlier buildings of any note. For 
some time the headquarters of the Hebridean Survey 
were at the burgh ; and from 1866 to 1870 a corps of 
ordnance surveyors had their headquarters at Oban 
during the survey of most of Argyllshire. In August 
1847 the town was illuminated in honour of a visit m>ni 
the Queen ('one of the finest spots we have seen,' 
says her JourjuU) ; and in 1868 royalty again visited 
it in the nerson of Prince Alfred, then a lieutenant 
on board the Racoon, During the Crimean War the 
town was the headquarters of the Argyll and Bute 
rogiment of rifles, which had been called out under the 
Marquis of Breadalbane by royal warrant In 1861 the 
regiment was changed to an artillery force ; and in 
1868, when the Duke of Argyll became lord-lieutenant 
of the coun^, its headjiuarters were changed to Campbel- 
town, in snite of a petition from the magistrates of Ohan. 
The chief landed proprietors in and near Oban are, to 
the S, Bobert Macfie of Airds, and, to the IS, CoL 
McDougall of DuNOLLY. Mr Macfle's predecessoia 
were the Campbells of Sonachan, who inherited from 
the Duke of Argyll, before whom the McDougalls of 
Dunolly held lar^ estates in Lorn. Lord Breadalbane 
and his trustees were the successive proprietors from 
1887 to 1866 of North Oban ; the former having pur- 
chased the landa from Campbell of Combie.-~(ML Sur,, 
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{^hs. 45, 44, 1876-84. See T. Gray's Week at Gbam 

(Edinb. 1881). 

Obney Hilla. See Auohtergayxn. 

Ocbeltree. See OoHn.TBBB. 

Oehll HUli, a range of high hills extending from the 
conjunction of the counties of Stirling, Perth, and 
Clackmannan, in the vicinity of the town of Stirling, 2 
miles from the left bank of the Forth, in an north- 
easterly direction, to Parton Craigs, on the right bank 
of the Tay, below the city of Perth. The range runs 
rarallel to the Grampians or mountain-rampart of the 
Highlands ; it forms the screen on the Lowland side of 
Strathallan and Lower Stratheam— component parts in 
the lam sense of Strathmore ; and it lies across the 
head of the whole peninsula of Fife, defending it and 
the low ground of Clackmannan, Cidross, and Kinross 
from the scourge of the storms which come down the 
glens and gorges of the Grampians. Its length is about 
24 miles, its avera^ breadth 12. Its SE side, especially 
toward the Forth, is steep, and in places almost perpen- 
dicular ; and its NW side rises with a greater abrupt- 
ness than belonffs to most of the Scottish ranges. Its 
summits are highest at its SW end, and might, especially 
there, as well as in other parts of the range, be termed 
mountainous, but for the vicinity of the Highland alps. 
Three of the summits overlooking the Fortn are Ben- 
OLBTTCH (2863 feet), in the parish of Tillicoultry, the 
loftiest of the range ; Dttnuyat (1875), in the parish of 
Logic, advancing a little from the contiguous ran{;e, 
breaking almost sheer down in stupendous rocky chfii^ 
into the plain, and commanding a prospect over the 
basin of the Forth and its tributaries, which, for united 
gorgeousness and extent, is probably unsurpassed by 
any other in Britain ; and Eiiu^'s Seat (2111), 2 miles 
NW of Dollar. The prospect from Kins's Seat, while 
very extensive and brilliant in itself, fully reveals the 
relative position of the Ochils. An intelligent observer 
has thus described it: — 'I had now under my eye a 
circular space of 100 miles in diameter, comprising nearly 
one-third of the surface of Scotland, and probably two- 
thirds of its wealth. On the N were the rugged Gram- 
pians, rising ridffe behind ridge. In the outer line — 
which is low and uniform — the Pass of Killiecrankie is 
distinctly seen as a ereat natural chasm. Below is the 
well -wooded plain of Perthshire, a part of which is con- 
cealed by the spurs or branches of the hills on which 
you stand. On the W the higher parts of the chain of 
the Ochils confine the view ; but you easily distinguish 
the summits of Benmore, Ben Ledi, Ben Lomond, and 
various hills towards the Atlantic On the S the eve 
roams over a vast and fertile region, extending from the 
Campsie Hills to the Lammermuirs, with Edinburgh, 
Arthur's Seat, the Bass, the Pentlands, and part of 
Stirlingshire. The Devon is seen immediately below, 
winding through the vallev like a silver thread. 
Beyond it is the Firth of iforth, dear, luminous, and 
tranquil like a mirror, and enshrined in the heart of a 
richly cultivated country. The windings of its upper 
part, with the islets, capes, and peninsulas which they 
form, are seen to more advantage here than from Stir- 
ling Castle. The small hills between the Ochils and 
Kincardine do not present the slightest ineaualitvof 
surface, but seem sunk and confounded with tne valley 
of the Devon ; while the fields, that cover the whole 
space, with their hedgerows and strips of planting look 
l&e the diminutive Tuots of a nurseij. On the SE is 
seen Kinross, with Loch Leven and its two islets, and 
beyond these the black mural front of the Lomonds, 
variegated with streaks of red. On the other side of 
the Inrth are the undulating and well-wooded district 
of West Lothian and the fertile Carse of Falkirk, in the 
middle of which an opaque cloud marks the site of 
Carron. The lower part of the firth is specked with 
little vessels, and perhaps right before vou is a steam- 
boat, which, when seen on a pretty la^ surface of 
water, with its long train of smoke, forms, m my humble 
opinion, a picturesque object in the landscape, in spite 
of all that poets have said in its dispara^ment.' 
The Ochils everywhere, within their own limits, 
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jtresent rich groupings of scenery and pleasing pictures 
of rural life— swelling hilU, verdant to the top, and 
thickly dotted with sheep and cattle ; rivulets rushing 
along the goiges and the vales, or falling in hoarse mur- 
murs down from precipitous cliffs ; and villa^^ ham- 
lets, and farm-houses, skirted or enclosed with wood. 
The individual hiUs are generally long, round-backed, 
and either covered with verdure or under cultivation up 
to their summits ; and, with some remarkable excep- 
tions, their chief acclivities are rapid, and face the N. 
Defiles, fflens, and valleys everywhere dissever the range 
into smidl masses and single hiUs, and are generally of 
so rich a character in soil and culture as to blend 
brilliantly with the landscape of the acclivities. Off- 
shoots of the range, but so low that thev rarely exceed 
600 feet above sea-level, run down the whole peninsula 
of Fife, and, alon^^ with the beautiful Lomond Hills, 
and some less considerable isolated heights, impart to it 
that undulated contour which so pleasingly characterises 
its appearance. These ofGshoots and the main range 
maybe viewed as endosing the outer edge or north- 
eastern extremity of the great coal-field of Scotland, 
which extends, though not without marked interrup- 
tions, firom the river Girvan in Ayrshire to the banKs 
of the Eden in Fife. The rocks are eruptive ; and the 
main range is singularly rich in minerals ; and, besides 
yielding up rouna its base large supplies of coal and of 
stratification superincumbent on the coal-measures, has 
furnished from its interior laige quantities of various 
valuable metals. See Alva.— Ora. Swr.^ shs. 89, 40, 
48, 1867-69. 

Ochiltree, a village and a parish in Kyle district, 
Ayrshire. The village stands, 820 feet above sea-level, 
on the left bank of Lugar Water, at the influx of 
Bumock rivulet, If mile N of Ochiltree station, 4 
miles W of Cumnock. 11^ £ of Ayr, and 18 SSE of 
Kilmarnock. It has lost its former employments of 
snuffbox-making, cotton-weavinff, and the manufacture 
of reapiuff-hooks ; but it still is a pleasant little 
place, and has a post office under Cumnock, with 
money order and savings' bank departments, gas- 
works, three inns, and a reading-room and library. 
John Knox here wedded his second wife, a daughter of 
the * good Lord Ochiltree ' ; and here in Nov. 1666, 
between tiie rising at Dairy and the battle of Bullion 
Green, the Covenanters, who had mustered at the 
Bridffe of Doon, were joined by three parties under 
Welsh, Guthrie, and Chalmers. At Ochiltree they 
heard sermon by one of their preachers, marshalled 
their army, appointed their officers, and held a council 
of war to examine their condition and prospects, at 
which they resolved that no further help could be looked 
for from the south or south-west, but that many 
adherents would join them in Clydesdale, and that 
therefore they shoold straightway march eastward. 
Pop. (1831) 642, (1861) 709, (1871) 699, (1881) 523. 

The nansh, containing also Sinclairston hamlet, 4} 
miles SW of Ochiltree village, till 1653 included the 
present parish of Stair. It is bounded NW by Stair, 
N£ by Som and Auchinleck, £ by Old and New 
Cumnock, S bv Dalmellington, and W by Coylton and 
Stair (detachea). Its utmost length, from ^ to S, is 
8g miles ; its breadth varies between 9} forlongs and 
5} miles ; and its area is 18,422 acres, of which 94} are 
water. Luoab Water winds 4} miles north-westward 
along all the north-eastern boundary ; the Water of 
CoYLis, at two different points, traces 5^ miles and 
9 furlongs of the western boundary : and several rivulets, 
rising in the interior, run to one or other of these 
two streams. Belston Loch (2 x 1} furL ), near Sinclair- 
ston, is the largest of four small lakes, two of them 
artificial. Alone the Lugar the surface declines to 
280, along the C^yle to 230, feet above sea-level, and 
thence it rises southward to 497 feet at Killoch, 935 
at AuchHn Rig, 1019 at Auchingjee Hill, and 1191 at 
Stannery Knowe. Sandstone is the predominant 
rock ; two coal-pits have been recently ouened ; and 
ironstone exists. The soil is mostly a clayey loam, 
incumbent on stiff retentive clay ; and two-thirds of 
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the entire area are in tillage^ A thriving plantation of 
no ffreat breadth stretches nearly across the parish 
parallel with the Ayr road ; and this, with the pbmtations 
of Barskimming, Auchinleck, and Dumfries House, in 
the adjacent parishes, relieves the landscape from cold- 
ness of aspect. Moss of various depths covers a consider- 
able area, both in the uplands and in the low grounds, 
and frequently expands into flow moss or wet bog. 
The ancient barony of Ochiltree belonged from the 14ui 
century, or earlier, tUl the 16th century, to the family 
of Colville, several of whom figure in history as knights. 
In 1580 it was exchanged by Sir James Colville witii 
Sir James Hamilton of Finnart, for the barony of East 
Wemyss in Fife ; and in 1584 it was exchanged bv its 
new possessor with Andrew Stewart, third Lord Avondale, 
for the barony of Avondale in Lsnarkshire. In conse- 
quence of the latter exchan^, Stewart, in 1548, was 
created Lord Stewart of Ochiltree, a title that became 
dormant in 1675. The barony, coming into the posses- 
sion of the first Earl of Dundonald, was granted by him 
to his second son, Sir John 0>chrane ; was forfeited by 
Sir John in 1685, but re-acquired by his son from the 
Crown in 1686 ; was purchased from the Cochrane family 
about 1787 by Governor M'Bae, who left it to Mias 
Macauire, afterwards Countess of Glencaim ; and was 
re-sold about 1817 in lots to different proprietors. The 
old castle of Ochiltree stood by the side of the Lugar, 
on the brow of a hi^h rocky bank, whence arose the 
name Ochiltree, signifying ' the lofty dwelling-place ; ' 
but nothing of the castle now remains, the whole naving 
been carriea away piecemeal for building houses and dykea 
on the adjoining farms. Another old bux>ny in the puish 
bears the name of Traboch, sif^ying *the dwelling- 
place of the tribe,* and is now includea in the Auchin- 
leck property. A farm on this estate, called Hoodstone, 
was tenantea from the 18th till the present century bv 
a family of the name of Hood, descendants, it is said, 
of the famous English outlaw, Robin Hood. At 
Auchendoich, in the upland district, are the ruins of 
an old castle, unknown to either record or tradition. 
An ancient camp occupied part of the site of the villa^ 
of Ochiltree ; but little or nothing is known respectins it. 
The Marquis of Bute and the two daughters of the Tate 
Lady Boswell of Auchinleck are chi^ proprietors, 2 
others holding each an annual value of £500 and up- 
wards, 7 of between £100 and £500, 8 of from £50 
to £100, and 6 of from £20 to £50. Ochiltree is 
in the presbytery of Ayr and the synod of Glas- 
gow and A3rr ; the living is worth £885. The parish 
church, at the village, was built in 1789, and contains 
630 sittings. There is also a Free church; and two 
public schools, Ochiltree and Sinclairston, with respec- 
tive accommodation for 177 and 108 children, had (1888) 
an average attendance of 115 and 59, and grants of £117, 
14s. and £66, 6s. Valuation (1860) £11,949, (1884) 
£16,348, 2s. lOd., pl%s £6180 for raUway. Pop. (1801) 
1308, (1881) 1562, (1861) 1676, (1871) 1656, (1881) 
1498.— Ord Swr,, sh. 14, 1868. 

Ochiltne, a hamlet in Linlithgow parish, Linlithgow- 
shire, 3 miles S£ of Linlithgow town. An old castle 
stood adjacent to its N side, and traces of a Roman 
camp are on an eminence a little to the S. 

Ochiltne. See Pxnkinohahe. 

Ochterlony, a mansion in Rescobie parish, Foriar- 
shire, 1} mile WSW of Guthrie station. Erected in 
1821 by Mr Stephens, the then proprietor of the estate 
of Balmadies or Ochterlony, it is now the seat of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe Ochterlony, second Bart, since 1828 
(b. 1817 ; sue 1825), who holds 1025 acres in the shire, 
valued at £1295, 8s. per annum.— Ord Swr,^ sh. 57, 1868. 

Ochtextyze, a mansion in Kincardine parish, Perth- 
shire, near the right bank of the Teith, 4^ miles NW 
of Stirling, and 4{ SE of Doone. It was the residence 
of John REunsay (d. 1814), the associate of Dr Black- 
lock, Robert Bums, and Sir Walter Scott; and later 
was the seat of the Right Hon. Sir David Dundas, Q.C. 
(1799.1877), Liberal M. P. for Sutherhmd 1840-52 and 
1861-67. His nephew, Colin Mackenzie Dundaa, Esq. 
(b. 1842; sue. 1879), holds 984 acres in the shiie. 
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valued at £1281, 78. per annmn.— (Trd Swr., sh. 89, 
1869. 

Oohtertyre, a mansion in Monzievaird parish, Upper 
Stratheam, Perthshire, 8 miles NW of Crieff. It stands 
on a skirt of the Grampians, sloping southward to 
Ochtertyre Lake (4^ x 1 J furl. ), and is a plain but com- 
modious modem edifice, with a finely wooded park, 
which both contains and commands many views of 
exquisite beauty. Patrick Moray, the first of Ochter- 
tyre, who died in 1476, was the third son of Sir 
David Moray of Tullibardine ; and William, his eighth 
descendant, was created a baronet in 1678. Sir Patrick 
Keith Murray, present and eighth Bart (b. 1885 ; sue. 
1861), is fifteentn in direct descent from the first laird of 
Ochtertyre. He holds 17,876 acres in the shire, valued 
at £11,051 per annum.— Orci. Swr., sh. 47, 1869. See 
MoNZiEYAiRD, and chap, zzxvii. of Thomas Hunter's 
Woods and Estates of Perthshire (Terth, 1883). 

Ockraquay, a village on the £ coast of Dunrossness 
parish, Shetland, 10 miles SSW of Lerwick. 

Odln'a or Lord Lovat's Cave, a cavern in Laggan 
Point, at the £ side of Loch Buy, Mull island, Argyll- 
shire, 17 miles WSW of Oban. It measures 800 feet 
in length, from 20 to 45 in width, and from 40 to 
120 in height ; and leads, by a narrow, difficult, de- 
scending passage, to another cave, 150 feet long, 12 
wide, and 24 high. 

Odlxuwick. See Otterswick. 

Ogilface, an ancient baronial fortalice in Torphichen 
parish, Linlithgow, 8^ miles W of Bathgate. It 
belonged to the ancient family of De Bosco, Barons of 
Ogilface ; passed to the Earls of Linlithgow ; seems to 
have been a structure of some strength, but of no great 
size ; and is now represented by only traces of the 
foundations. 

Ogllvle. See Glenooilvie. 

Ogilvie, a ruined castle in Blackford parish, Perth- 
shire, on a part of the Ochil Hills, called from it the 
Braes of Osnlvie, 1 mile SE of Blackford village. It 
appears to have been a place of great strengUi, both in 
structure and in position. 

Ogle. See Qlenoole. 

Ogstoim. See Drainie. 

Oich, a loch and a rivulet of Eilmonivaig and 
Boleskine parishes, in the Great Glen, Inverness-shire. 
Lying 105 reet above sea-level, between Lochs Ness and 
Lochy, the lake has a length from SSW to NNE of 8,^ 
miles, whilst its breadth varies between 1 and 2^ fur- 
longs. It forms the summit-level of the Caledonian 
Canal navigation ; is gemmed with two wooded islets, 
and encircled by verdant banks and picturesque hills ; 
receives, on its western side, the tribute of the Garry ; 
and at Inybroarbt commands a romantic vista view 
into Gleufl&rry. Its waters are so stored with salmon, 
trout, and pike, as to afford prime sport to anglers. 
The rivulet, issuing from the foot of the lake, runs 6J 
miles north-north-eastward to Loch Ness (50 feet) at 
Fort Aufi^tus. It is flanked by low rocky heath-clad 
hills, and yields capital salmon and trout fishiDg.— Orrf. 
Stir., shs. 68, 78, 1873-78. 

Oikell, a river of Sutherland and Ross-shire, rising at 
an altitude of 1500 feet above sea-level, and running 
85^ miles south-south-westward and east-by-southward 
along the mutual border of Creich parish in Sutherland 
and Kincardine in Boss-shire, through Loch Ailsh 
(7 X 4J furl ; 498 feet) and the Kyle of Sutherland, 
till it falls at Bonar-Bridge into the head of the Dornoch 
Firth, which, strictly speaking, is its estuary. The 
Oikell's principal tributaries are the Cassley and Shin 
on its left bank, and the Einig and Carron on its 
right Several hundred yards above the inn of Oikell- 
Bridge, which is 18i miles WNW of Bonar-Bridge and 
18 WSW of Lairg station, the Oikell, tumbling^ong a 
rugged and declivitous channel, makes a series of wild 
cataracts, which terminate in one bold and very formid- 
able fall. The banks which overhang this multiplied 
linn are quite precipitous, and exhibit from their 
crevices, at spots where no soil can be detected by tilie 
eye, several large fir trees springing up ^m curiously 
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twisted roots. For several miles below this point, the 
vale of the stream, or Strathoikell, is flanked by heath- 
clad hills, whose dreariness is relieved only by occasional 
clumps of stunted birch and a few veraant meadows 
on the margin of the stream. Three miles above the 
influx of the Cassley, an impetuous bum tumbles head- 
long into the vale ; and at a brief distance from its 



month rises an elevated mssy bank, which is crowned 
by a burying-ffround. This part of the vale is called 
l^tean-Tharbnach ('fertile fall of slaughter')— a name 



which alludes to a fierce onslaught, towards the close of 
the 14th century, on a freebooting party of the Mac- 
leods of Lewis by a body of the men of Sutherland. 
From Tuitean-Tiiarbhach to the Cassley the stream 
runs tortuously along a winding strath ; and, while 
markedly Highland in its screens, has a profusion of 
birch and alder coppice upon its immediate oanks, and, 
in one place, is overhung by a forest of firs. At the 
junction of the Cassley a fine view is obtained of Rose* 
hall House, embosomed in extensive woods, near the 
foot of Glen-Cassley, and of the old walls of Castle-na- 
Coir, situated in a meadow on the left bank of the 
OikelL The river is navigable by boats from the sea 
to Bosehall, and brings u^ the tide to a point only 14 
mile lower down. The united waters of the Oikell and 
the Cassley form a fine large river, and make a well- 
defined boundary-line between Ross and Sutherland. 
The strath, down to Bonar-Bridge at the head of the 
firth, is everywhere beautiful, and forms part of the 
ancient district of Ferrinbusklyne or SleischilUs, which 
the bishops of Caithness obtained in the 12th centurv 
as a gift from the Earls of Sutherland. From Rosehafi 
to alraut 8 miles above the influx of the Shin, it forms 
on the one side a craggy barrier, and on the other a low 
expanse of continued forest, and winds perpetually in 
its progress ; lower down are broad meadows along the 
edge of the stream, pretty clumps of coppices on the 
declivities, and groups and sprinklings of neat stone 
cottases picturesquely perched upon rocky heights. The 
Oikell yields capital ^mon and trout fishing. — Ord, 
Sur,, sh. 102, 1881. 

Oifliimeach, Loohan. See Dowally. 

Old Aberdeen, etc See Aberdeen, Old, etc. 

Oldany. See Oldney. 

Oldhamstock (anc. Aldhamsioc, ' old dwelling-place '), 
a village of E Haddingtonshire, and a parish partly also 
in Berwickshire. The villase stands on the left bank of 
Oldhamstock Bum, 8 miles S of Innerwick station, 18} 
E by S of Haddington, and 8^ W by S of Cockbumspath, 
under which it has a post office. It contains the parish 
church of Oldhamstock, an ancient edifice, the Free 
church of Cockbumspath, and a public school ; and fairs 
are held here on the last Thursday of July and Sep- 
tember. 

The parish, containing also the villa^ of Bilsdban, 
consists of a main body, chiefly in Haddingtonshire, 
partly in Berwickshire, and a detached section entirely 
m Berwickshire. The main body is bounded NE by the 



German Ocean, E by Cockbumspath, S by Abbey St 
Bathans, and SW and NW by Innerwick. Its utmost 
length, from NE to SW, is 6) miles ; its width varies 



between 7i furlongs and 2} miles ; and its area is 7530 
acres, of which 11 Of are foreshore, and 927} (in the 
extreme S) belong to Berwickshire. The detached 
section, containing Grant's House station, lies Ig mile 
E of the nearest point of the main body, and is bounded 
NW by Cockbumspath, NE and SE by Coldingham, 
and SW by Abbey St Bathans. Its utmost len^h, 
from E to W, is 2i miles ; its utmost breadth is If mile ; 
and its area is 1419f acres. Oldhamstock Bam, 
drawing head-streams from Innerwick, winds 2f miles 
east-by-northward across the interior to Berwick or 
Dunolass Bum, which mns 4^ miles north-north- 
eastward along the Berwickshire border to the sea, 
through the deep wooded ravine of Douglass Dean. 
MoNYNUT Water, a tributary of the Whitadder, rans 2^ 
miles south-eastward along the south- westem boundary ; 
and Eye Water meanders 3i miles along all the south- 
western and south-eastern sides of the detached district 
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The coast, only Ig mile long, trends sonth-esstward to 
the month of ]!mngla8S Bnrn, and presents a bold rocky 
front to the German Ocean, rising rapidly to a height of 
over 100 feet Thence onward the surface ascends to 
the Lammermnirs' watershed, chief elevations being 
♦Cocklaw Hill (1046 feet), Wightman Hill (1158), 
Heart Law (1283), *Cor8e Law (1042), and *Langhing 
Law (1008), where asterisks mark those summits that 
culminate on the confines of the parish. In the 
detached district the altitude ranges from 890 to 672 
feet. The rocks of the hills are Silurian, of the sea- 
board are carboniferous ; and coal has been worked in a 
stratum lying near the surface, whilst sandstone, lime- 
stone, and ironstone are found. The soil is generally 
sharp and dry, very fertile towards the sea, but barren 
and neathy on the hills. Antiquities are Castledykes, 
close to Bilsdean, and the site of EiUpindie Castle in 
the detached district Dui^olass, noticed separately, 
is the only mansion ; but 8 proprietors hold each an 
annual yalue of more, 8 of less, than £500. Oldham- 
stoek is in the presbytery of Dunbar and the synod of 
Lothian and Tweeddale; the living is worth £409. 
The public school, with accommodation for 109 chil- 
dren, had (1888) an average attendance of 64, and a 
grant of £65. Valuation (1860) £4618, (1884) £6895, of 
which £1659 was for the two Berwickshire portions. 
Pop. (1801) 675, (1881) 720, (1861) 615, (1871) 592, 
(1881) 568, of whom 449 were in Haddingtonshire.— 
Ord, Sur., shs. 88, 84, 1868-64. 

Oldney or Oldany, a triangular island of Assynt 
parish, W Sutherland, on the S side of the entrance to 
Aylesku, within 80 yards of the mainland, and 7 miles 
N of Lochinver. With an utmost length and breadth 
of 1| and 1 mile, it rises to a height of 886 feet above 
sea-level ; is covered with excellent sheep pasture ; and 
belongs to a sheep farm of its own name on the neigh- 
bouring coast Pop, (1881) 4,— Ord. Sur., sh. 107, 1881. 

Old Water of Gmden. See Kibkpatrick-Ibonobay. 

Oliver Gastlo, an ancient baronial fortalice in Tweeds- 
muir parish, SW Peeblesshire, on the left side of the river 
Tweed, nearly opposite Tweedsmuir church, 18^ miles 
SSE of Biffiar. Crowning a rising-ground which now 
18 tufted ^nth a clump of trees, it was the original seat 
of the Frasers, ancestors of the noble families of Lovat 
and Saltoun, and passed from them to the Tweedies, 
who figure in the introduction to Sir Walter Scott's 
Betfrwudf and whose maternal descendant, Thomas 
Tweedie-Stodart, Esq. (b. 1888 ; sue. 1869) of Oliver 
House, a plain modem mansion hard by, holds 1144 acres 
in the shire, valued at £260 per annum. Oliver Castle 
was the remotest of a chain of strong ancient towers, 
situated each within view of the next all down the 
Tweed to Berwick, and serving both for defence and for 
beacon-fires in the times of the Border forays. It was 
eventually relinquished and razed to the ground. — Ord, 
Sur,, sh. 24, 1864. 

Ollaberry, a village on the E coast of Northmaven 
parish, Shetland, at the head of a small bay, 17 miles 
NNW of Voe, and 86 NNW of Lerwick. It has a post 
office under Lerwick, a ruined church, an Establisned 
chapel of ease, a U.P. church, and a public school 

OUagirth, a village in Tingwall parish, Shetland, 10 
miles N W of Lerwick. 

Olna Firth, a bay in Deltlng parish, Shetland, open- 
ing from the head of Boe Sound or the inner reacn of 
St Magnus Bay, and penetrating 8 miles east-south- 
eastwemi to the village of Voe, which is 19 miles NNW 
of Lerwiok. With a maximum width of f mile, it has 
a serrated or tortuous outline ; and is completely land- 
locked. The presbytery of Olnafirth, in the s^'nod of 
Shetland^ comprehends the quoad cwUia parishes of 
Belting, Nestings Northmaven, Sandsting, and Walls, 
the mSad sacra parish of Whalsay, and tiie chapelries 
of Olnafirth, Lunna, Ollaberry, and Sandness. Pop. 
(1871) 12,528, (1681) 11,518, of whom 2964 were com- 
mnnicants of the Church of Scotland in 1878. 

Olzig, a coast parish of N Caithness, containing 
CA8TLST0WN village, 5 miles E by S of the post-town, 
Thnrso. It is bounded K by UUNMJET Bay, NS by 
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Dunnet parish, S£ and S by Bower, and W by Thurso. 
Its utmost length, from WWW to ESE, is 5{ miles; its 
breadth varies between 2} furlongs and 4i miles ; and 
its area is 15( square miles, or 10,836} acres, of which 
82f are water and 289i foreshore. The coast, 3} miles 
in ext ent, to the £ comprises some sandy links ; near 
Castlet own has a small but commodious harbour ; and 
in the W is indented by small Murkle Bay. The in- 
terior is partly flat ana partly ^y ; forms, for some 
distance from the coast, a continuous expanse of fertile 
cultivated land ; and rises, towards the S, into gentle, 
verdant, finely-pastoral uplands. Olrig Hill (468 feet), 
2 miles SW of Castletown, is crowned with vestiges of 
an ancient watch .tower, and commands a view of the 
southern Orkneys, great part of Caithness with the 
Sutherland hills beyond, and nearly all the Moray 
Firth away to the coasts of Elgin, Banfi", and Aberdeen 
shires. Durran Hill (388 feet) is 2} miles S by W of 
Castletown ; Durran Loch, to the K£ of Durran Hill, has 
long been drained, rich meadow-land and pits of marl 
now occupying its former bed. The rocks are Devonian, 
and, including abundance of sandstone and limestone, 
supply vast quantities of pavement-flag for exportation. 
The soil of the cultivated lands is good, principally a 
deep day, with occasional patches of sand or till Great 
improvements in the way of draining, fencing, and re- 
claiming, have been effected on both the Ratter and 
Olrig estates— on the former by Sheriff Traill in the first 
half of this century. Fully three-fifths of the entire area 
are in tillage ; some 20 acres are under wood ; 500 are 
links or moss ; and the rest is capital pasture. Anti- 
quities are six Picts' houses, the watch-tower on Olrie 
Hill, and the sites of a nunnery on Murkle estate, m 
St Trothan's chapel to the S of Castletown, and of St 
(>>omb's Kirk on the Links of Old Tain, which last is 
said to have been overwhelmed by sand. Olrig House, 
1 mile SSW of Castletown, is the seat of James Smith, 
£s<i. (b. 1882 ; sue. 1858), who holds 2784 acres in the 
shire, valued at £2825 per annum. Four proprietors 
hold each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 1 of 
from £50 to £100, and 12 of from £20 to £50. Olrig is in 
the presbytery of Caithness and the synod of Sutherland 
and Caithness ; the living is worth £270. The parish 
church at Castletown is a handsome edifice of 1841, de- 
signed by Mr Cousin of Edinburgh. There are also Free 
and Original Secession churches; and four schools — 
Castletown public, Murkle public. Tain District public, 
and Olrig female— with respective accommodation for 
200, 116, 60, and 168 children, had (1888) an average 
attendance of 87, 86, 22, and 88, and grants of £78, 18s. , 
£102, 14s., £28, 8s., and £65, 15s. Valuation (1860) 
£7820, (1884) £8879, 17s. Pop. (1801) 1127, (1881) 
1146, (1861) 2059, (1871) 2028, (1881) 2002.— Orrf. 
Sur,, sh. 116, 1878. 

Omoa. See Clslamd. 

Onich, a village in Kilmallie parish, Inverness-shire, 
at the northern side of the entrance to Loch Leven, 2| 
miles WNW of BallachuUsh ferry. It has a post office 
and a public schooL Slate quarrying was b^gun here 
on the liochiel estate in 1872. 

Orangefield, an estate, with a mansion, in Monkton 
parish, Ayrshire, 1 mile KNE of Prestwick station. 

Oraniay, an island in Colonsay parish, Aisylldiire, 
near the S end of Colonsav island, and 5i miles N by 
W of the nearest point of Islay. It is separated from 
Colonsay by a channel only from 100 yards to 1 mile 
wide, and dry at low water ; measures 2| miles from B 
to W, by 1} mile from N to S ; and has an indented, 
irregular outline, with a rug^, hilly, but not Idgh 
surface. According to tradition, Columba and Oran, 
his colleague, the latter of whom gave name to the 
island, first landed here from Ireland in 568, when, 
finding he could see the Irish coast from Caim-Oul-ri- 
Erinn, its highest hill, he durst not tarry, but proceeded 
northward to lona. Lons after, in the 14th centuzY, 
an Austin priory was founded here by one of the Loroa 
of the Isles as a cell of Holyrood Abbey. This priory 
has left remains more interesting than any in the 
Western Highlands and Islands, excepting those of 
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loiuL Tnnntional Earljr EDgliah in style, its rooflefls 
church measures 77} feet in length and 18 in width, has 
a fine three-light Gothic E window, and a^joina a very 
pecnHar cloister, forming a sqnareof 40 feet without and 
28i within. In Pennant's time (1772) one of the sides 
of the cloister had five snudl round arches ; whilst two 
other sides, confronting each other, showed seven low 
triangular-headed arches, with plain square columns. 
A side chapel contains a sculptured tomb of an abbot 
of 15S9, and a stone with figures of do|[s, a stag, and a 
ship under sail ; and in the diurchyard is a finely sculp- 
tured cross of 1610, resting on a ffiaduated pedestal, and 
bearing on its head a sculpture oftbe crucifixion. Other 
antiqmties, such as cairns and tumuli, are numerousi 
Pop. (1871) 48, (1881) 10. See an article by W. Steven- 
son in Procs, Soe. AnU, SeotL (1881). 

Oransay, a rocky island of Morvem parish, Argyll- 
shire, in Loch Sunart, 2} miles £ of that loch's deflection 
from the NW end of the Sound of MulL It groups with 
Cama islet, and is washed by impetuous tides from the 
W, rushing towards the land-locked upper reaches of the 
loch. 

Oransay, Skye, Inverness-shire. See Islb-Obnsay. 

Oxehanltop, a mansion, with beautiful grounds, in 
Berwick parish, Kirkcudbrightshire, near the head of 
Orchardton Bay, 6^ miles SSE of Castle-Douglas. Its 
owner, WilUam Doufflas Bobinson-Douglas, Esq. (b. 
1851 ; sue 1878), holds 8496 acres in the shire, valued 
at £2021 per annum. Orchardton Tower, 1} mile NNE, 
is the only round tower in Galloway. It was a seat of a 
branch of the Maxwells ; and the strange story of its 
* Wandering Heir' is told in Hiss Goldie^s FamUy Se- 
eolUetunu {Edmb. 1841).— (Trci. Sur,, sh. 6, 1867. 

Orchily an estate, with a mansion, in Ardoch parish, 
Perthshire, ^ miles NW of Blackford station. See 

HUTHILIb 

Qrdiy, a stream of Glenorchy parish, Argyllshire, 
rising, close to the Perthshire boundary, at an altitude 
of 2700 feet, and 6} miles SSE of Loch Lydoch. Thence 
it winds 10| miles north-north-westward and west-south- 
westward under the name of the Water of Tulla, until 
it expands into Loch Tulla (2^ miles x 6 furl. ; 566 feet), 
and receives there an important tributary from the 
mountains flanking the £ side of the upper part of Loch 
Btive. It next runs 16^ miles south-westward to Loch 
Awe (118 feet) at Kilohuen Castle— rapidly and turbu* 
lently along the valley of Glenorchy proper, but tran- 
quilly and sluggishly along the vale of Dalmally. Its 
vraters contain abundance of salmon, trout, perch, and 
pike, the last running up to 84 lbs. — Ord. Sur., shs. 
54, 46, 46, 1872-76. 

Ord, a qwoad sacra parish of N Banffshire, whose 
church, 8 miles SSE of Tillynanght station, was built 
as a cha^l of ease in 1836. The parish, constituted in 
1869, is in the presbytery of Fordyce and the synod of 
Aberdeen ; its minister's stipend is £120. Pop. (1871) 
884, (1881) 861, of whom 169 were in Alvah, 890 in 
Banff, 208 in Boyndie, and 89 iu Mamoch.— Or<2. Sur., 
sh. 96, 1876. 

Ord or Mnlr of Ord, the southern part of the Mull- 
buie, Ross-shire, near the boundary with Inverness- 
shire. It is traversed by the public road from Inverness 
to Tain, and by the Hiffhlana railway, with the station 
of Muir of Ord, 8 nmes N of Beauly ; is the scene 
of great cattle, sheep, and horse markets, usually 
denominated the markets of Bkault ; has a tabular 
or flat surface, and a sandy soil ; contains two ancient 
standing-stones, said to commemorate a great clan fight ; 
and adjoins a tract on the E containing a very large 
number of ancient Caledonian cairns ana stone circles, 
Ord House, Ij mile W of the station, is the seat of 
Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. (b. 1797; sue 1821), who 
holds 21,229 acres in the shire, valued at £2460 per 
annum.— Onf. Swr,, sh. 88, 1881. 

Ord or Ord-of-Caithnssa, an abrupt, broad, lofty, 
mnite mountain overhanging the sea, on the mutual 
border of Sutherland and Caithness, 4 miles by road 
NE of Helmsdale* The old road over it, formerly the 
only luid ingress to Caithness^ tiaversed the crest of 
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its stupendous seaward precipices at a height and in 
a manner most appalling to both man and oeast; and 
even the present road, formed in 1811, rises to an eleva- 
tion of 726 feet above sea-level, and has very stiff 
gradients. ' The Ord-of-Caithness,' savs Miss Sinclair, 
'was formerly pre-eminent for being tne most daufler^ 
ous bit of roaa in Scotland. . . . During the last 
century, whenever the late Earl of Caithness, my nand* 
mother Lady Janet Sinclair, or any of the diief landed 
proprietors, entered that county, a troop of their 
tenants assembled on the border of Sutherland, and 
drew the carriage themselves over the hill, a distance of 
two miles, that nothing might be trusted in sndh a 
scene to the discretion of quadrupeds. . . . The 
mail-coach now rattles down the wnole descent of the 
Ord, scarcely deigning even to use a dng 1 ' According 
to an old-world superstition, no Sinclair may, without 
fearful foreboding of evil, cross the Ord on a Monday ; 
forty Sinclairs, led by the Earl of Caithness, having on 
that dav ventured over the barrier on their way to the 
field of Flodden, where— with the exception of the 
drummer, who was dismissed before the battle began^-nall 
were cut down by the sword. — Ord. Sur., ^ 109, 1878. 

Ordbain HilL See Looh-an-£ilein. 

Ordhaad, a place in Monymusk parish, Aberdeenshire, 
Si miles NN W of Mon^rmusk station. It has a post 
office under Aberdeen, with money order and savings' 
bank departments. 

Ord miL See Enookbaik. 

Ordie Bum, a Perthshire rivulet, rising in the extreme 
K W of Auqhtergaven narish, and running 8^ miles east- 
south-eastward, chiefly within Auchtwgaven parish, 
partly on the boundary between that parisn and 
Moneydie and Redfforton. It receives, towards the end 
of its course, the laige tribute of Shochie Bum; tra- 
verses, for i mile after the influx of that tributary, an 
artificial bed made for it by the Lnncarty Bleachfield 
Companv ; gives to the part of its basin within Auchter- 
gaven the name of Strathord; is an excellent trouting 
stream ; and passes through a steep bank into the Tay 
a little above Lnncarty. See Aughtxeoayxn. — OrJL 
Sur,, sha 47, 48, 1869-68. 

Oldie, Loch, a lake in Dunkeld and Dowally parish, 
Perthshire, 6 miles N of Dunkeld. Lyinff 980 feet 
above sea-level, it has an utmost length andbreadth <^ 
6 and 8} furlongs, sends off Dowally Bum to the Tay, 
and contains abundance of fine large trout On 12 Oct. 
1866 the Queen, with the Princess Helena and the 
Duchess of Athole, ' took a short row on Loch Ordie, 
which looked extremely pretty, wooded to the water's 
edge and skirted by distant hills.' — Ord, Sur,, sh. 66, 
1870. 

OrdiqnhiU, a parish of Banffshire, to the K containing 
CoENHiLL villa^, i mile SSE of Comhill station in For- 
dyce parish, this being 8} miles SW by W of Banff, under 
wnich it has a post and railway telegraph office. It is 
bounded NW by Fordyce, NE by Boyndie, SE and S by 
Maraoch, and SW by Orange. Its utmost length, from 
KE to SW, is H miles ; its utmost breadth is 2{ miles ; 
and its area is 4768 acres, of which 8{ are water, ^e 
drainage is carried north-north-eastward by head-streams 
of the Bum of Boyne ; and in the extreme N the surfiuse 
declines to 240 feet above sea-level, thence rising to 410 
feet near Bothen, 711 at Com HiU, 866 at Cnlvie Hill, 
890 at Wether Hill on the southem border, and 1409 at 
Knock Hill on the meeting -point with Orange and 
Fordyce, the summit of which last. Knock Hill, is 
covered by a stratified bed of moss 16 to 20 feet deep. 
The predominant rocks are mica slate and gneiss, wim 
some granite ; but they mostly lie under thick deposits 
of coarse, gritty, ferruginous clay. Trap boulders are 
evervwhere plentifnl ; serpentine rock, prolonged from 
the famous beds and pits near Portsoy, occurs along tiie 
eastern base of Knock Hill ; and n>ecimens of garnet, 
tourmaline, asbestos, and rock-corjc are found. The 
soil is iu most Pftrts deep, but lies on a cold retentive 
bottom. Till 1842 nearly half the entire area continued 
to be pastoral or waste ; but the neater part of it has 
since oeen brought under the plough ; and some 860 
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ioteB are under wood. Park Houae, H mile SSE of 
Comhill station, ie a good and oommodions mansion, 
enlaiged in 1829. Its owner, Major LacUan Duff 
Ck>rdon-Dnff (b. 1817 ; snc 1855), is sole proprietor. 
(See BOTRIPHNIB.) Ordiqnhill is in the presb^ry of 
Fordyoe and the svnod of Aberdeen ; the livinff is worth 
£272. The parish church, 2 miles SSW of Ck>nihill 
station, is a neat edifice of 1805, containing 490 sittings. 
There is also a Free church ; and Park female and 
Ordiqohill public schools, with respective accommoda- 
tion tor 74 and 120 children, had (1883) an ayeraee 
attendance of 73 and 66, and grants of £63, 17s. 6d. 
and £64, 9& Valuation (1860) £3067, (1884) £8477. 
Pop. (1801) 510, (1831) 655, a^^l) 764, (1871) 761, 
(1881) 714.— Orrf. Sur,, shs. 86, 96, 1876. 

OrdMa-CaMtmMB. See Ord. 

On, a sluggish rivulet of SW Fife, flowing 17 miles 
east-by-northward throu^ or along the borders of Dun- 
fermline, Beath, Cleish, Ballinort, Auchterderrak, 
Kinglaasie, Dysart, and Markinch parishes, till it falls 
into the Leven at a point 7 furlongs W by N of Windy- 
gates station. Its banks are everywhere flat, though m 
places i>rettily wooded ; its current is muddy ; ana the 
trout, pike, and perch of its waters afford but indifferent 
fishing. See Lochore.— Ore?. Sur., sh. 40. 1867. 

Orlmay, a eroup of islands and islets off the eastern 
part of the N coast of Scotland, and forming a division 
of the county of Orkney and Shetland. The group, 
which is separated from the mainland of Scotland by 
the Pentland Firth, contains 28 inhabited islands, 39 
smaller islands used for grazing purposes, looally known 
as hohns, and a large number of waste rocky islets or 
skerries. The island extends from N latitude 58^ 44' * 
(Brough Ness at the S end of South Bonaldsay) to N 
latitude 59** 23' 40^ (Point of Sinsoss in the N of North 
Bonaldsay), and from W latitude 2*" 22^ 34' (Start Point 
in Sanday) to W latitude dT 26' 22' (Bora Head at the 
W end of Hoy). The distance in a straight line from 
Point of Sinsoss SSW to Brough Ness in South Bonald- 
sa;^ is 60 miles, or SSW by S to Tor Ness in Hoy is 63i 
miles, and the greatest width of the group is from Burgh 
Head in Stronsav on the £ to Outshore Point midway 
between Marwick Head and Bay of Skaill on the W side 
of Pomona on the W, a distance of 29^ miles. The 
islands are divided into three groups. The first, nearest 
the mainland, is known as the South Isles, and com- 
prises the large islands of Hoy (W) and South Bonald- 
say (E) and the smaller ones that surround them. To 
the N of Hoy is Oraemsay, NE is Bisa, and £ are Flotta 
and South Walls. To the N of South Bonaldsav and 
separated from it bv Water Sound is Burray wiw the 
smaller islands of Glimps Holm and Hunda ; on the S 
are the Pentland Skerries, and SE is Swona. The 
water space between Hoy and South Walls is the weU- 
known anchorage of Long Hope. The passage between 
Fara and Flotta is Weddel Sound, and between 
Flotta and Switha is Switha Sound. The passage 
between Flotta and South Bonaldsay is the Sound of 
Hoza. The South Isles are separated from the main- 
land by the Pentland Firth, the distance across 
which, from Dunnet Head to Tor Ness (Hoy), is 7g 
miles, from St John's Point to Tarff Tail (Swona) 6$ 
miles, and from Duncansbay Head to Brough Ness 
(South Bonaldsay) 6} miles. The second group lies to 
the N of those lust described, and consists of romona 
or the Mainland — ^the principal island in the Orkneys, 
containing nearly half the entire area and more than 
half the whole population—and the smaller islands to 
the NE. The deep sweep of Kirkwall Bay on the N 
and Scapa Bay on the S [see Kirkwall] narrows 
Pomona at one point so that it is divided into two 
parts of unequal size, that to the W being the larger. 
Off the NE coast of this larger portion are Vie island of 
Bousay — ^with the smaller islands of Egilsay (£), Viera 
(SE), and Eynhallow (SW)— and Gairsay with Sweyn 
Holm ; off the S coast, but nearer Hoy, is the small 

* The Pentland Skerries, which are held to helooff to Orkney, 
are still farther S, the latitude of the Little Skerry beinR 68* 
WW. 
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island of (3aTa. To the N of the smaller eastern por- 
tion is Shapinsay with Helliar Holm; to the Sfi is 
Copinsay with the Horse of Copinsay and Com Holm; 
to the S is the small Lamb Holm. This the Mainland 
group is separated from the N£ of Hoy by Hoy Sound ; 
nom the £ of Hoy, and from Fara, Flotta^ and the NW 
of South Bonaldsay, by Scapa Flow ; and from Bunay 
by Holm Sound. The third ooup lies NE of the Main- 
land islands, and consists of Westray, Eday, and Stron- 
sav in a line from NW to SE, with Papa Westray to the 
N£ of Westray ; Sanday NE of Eday, and North Bonald- 
say still farther to the NE. To the £ of Papa Westray 
is the smaU Holm of Papa» NE of Eday is the Calf of 
Eday, SW of it are Muckle and little Green Holms, 
and W of it are Fara and Holm of Fara. To the N of 
Stronsay is Holm of Huip, NE is Papa Stronsav, S is 
Auskerry, W is Linga Holm, and N W is Little Linga. 
This group is known as the North Isles, and some- 
times Bousay and Shapinsay are included in it Wes- 
tray and Eday are separated from Bousay and Egilsay 
by the Westray Firth (varying from 4 to 8 miles 
wide), and the portion of sea E of Shapinnv and 
SW of Stronsay is known as Stronsay Firth. Westray 



is separated from Papa Westrav by Papa Sound (1^ 
mile), and from Holm of Fara by Bapness Sound (l| 
mile) and Weathemess Sound (3 furl.). Eday is 



separated from Fara bv Sound of Fara (vamng from 1 
to H mile), from Muckle Green Holm by Fall of War- 
ness (IJ mile), from Calf of Eday by Calf Sound (J mileX 
and from the SW of Sanday by Eday Sound (1| mile) 
and Lashy Sound (at Calf of Eday, 1 mile). Stronsay 
is separated from Linga Holm by linga Sound (i mile), 
from Auskerry by Ingale Sound (2} miles), from Pa^ 
Stronsay by Papa Sound (i mile), from Holm of Huip 
by Huip Sound (i mile) ; and between Holm of Huip 
and the SW end of Sanday is Spnmess Sound (If mile). 
The sea N of Eday, between Westray and Sanday, is 
known as the North Sound ; while along the S coast of 
Sanday, between that island and Stronsay, is Sanday 
Sound (4^ miles at narrowest point), and between Sanday 
and North Bonaldsay is the North Bonaldsay Firth (2 
miles 8 farlongs at the narrowest part). Except along the 
cliffs of the southern and western sides the coast-line of 
all ^e islands is extremely irregular, there being every- 
where numerous deep bays. Of these the chief are Long 
Hope, near the SE end of Hoy ; Pan Hope in Flotta ; 
Widewall Bay on the W side, and St Margaret's Hope 
in the N end, of South Bonaldsay ; Echnaloch Bay m 
the NW of Burray; Bay of Ireland and Scapa Bay on 
the S side of Pomona ; Bay of Firth and Bay of Kirk- 
waJl opening off the Wide Firth, Bay of Meil and Inga- 
ness Bay opening off Shapinsay Sound, and Deer Sound 
farther £, all in Pomona ; Yeantrow Bay on the N side of 
Shapinsay ; Saviskaill Bay on the N side of Bousay ; Bay 
of Pierowall on the £ side of Westray, opposite the 3 
end of Papa Westray ; Bay of Tuquoy on the S side of 
Westray ; Fersness Bay on the W coast of Eday ; St 
Catherine's Bay on the W coast. Bay of Holland on 
the S coast, Odin Bay and Mill Bay on the E coast, of 
Stronsay; North Bay on the W coast, Backaskaill 
Bay, Kettletoft Bay, Cat-a-Sand, and Lopness Bay on 
the S coast, Scuthvie Bay on the E coast, and Otters* 
Wick Bay on the N coast, of Sanday ; and Linklet Bay in 
North BoniJdsay. The surface of the islands lies low, 
and, except Hoy, none of them can be called hilly. 
The general rise is from NE to SW, a height of 833 
feet being reached at the Ward Hill at the S end of 
Eday ; 880 at the Ward Hill in the SW of the ICain- 
land, midway between Bay of Ireland and Scapa Bay ; 
and 1420 at Cuilags, 1664 at the Ward Hill, and 1808 
at Knap of Trewieglen, the three highest points in Hoy 
and in the whole group of islands. Except in the Pent- 
land Firtii, where the depth of the sea reaches 40 
fathoms, the water in the straits between the islands 
and in their immediate neighbourhood is nowhere 
deeper than 20 fathoms. A rise of 120 feet in the sea- 
bottom would unite the whole group, except Swona and 
the Pentland Skerries, into one mass of land, which 
would be separated from the mainland of Scotland by m 
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strait from 2 to 8 miles broad where the Pentknd 
Firth is. with a long pointed projeotioA passing by 
Swona through the Sonnd of Hoza into Scapa Flow, a 
little beyond Boan Head, at the NB oomer of Flotta ; 
and from this a narrow strait, about a mile wide, would 

C along the SW side of Hoy. If these sounds are, 
ever, of moderate depth, their number and the 
broken and winding outline of the coast are evidences of 
the hard stmsgle that constantly takes place between 
the land and the Atlantic suige. ' The intricate indented 
coast-line, worn into creeks and caves, and overhimging 
cliffs ; the crags and skerries, and sea stacks, once a 
part of the solid land, but now isolated among the 
breakers ; the huge piles of fragments that lie on the 
beach, or have been heaped far up above the tide-mark, 
tell only too plainly how vain is the resistance, even of 
the hardest rocks, to the onward march of the ocean. 
The rate of waste along some parts of these islands is so 
rapid as to be distinctly appreciable within a human 
lifetime. Thus the Start Foint of Sanday was found 
by Mr Stevenson, in 1816, to be an island every flood 
tide ; yet even within the memory of some old people 
then alive, it had formed one continuous tract of firm 
ground. Nay, it appears that during the 10 years 
previous to 1816, the channel had been worn down at 
least 2 feet' Through these narrow sounds the tidal 
wave, rushing along with a speed var3ring from 4 miles 
on hour at neap to 12 miles an hour at spring tides 
(the latter being the speed it is said to attain in the 
Pentland Firth), causes currents and eddies that every- 
where require the greatest skill and care in their naviga- 
tion, and that become in stormv weather, often for 
days and sometimes even for weeks, quite impassable. 
* With such tideways, the slightest inequality in the 
bottom produces a ripple on the surface, increasing in 
places to the dangerous whirlpools called rlists or roosts, 
which have, in the case of the Pentland Firth, so long 
given it a bad name amonsst mariners. What those 
rOsts are, especially when a flood spring is met dead on 
end by a gale from the opposite quarter, only those 
who have seen them or similar tidal-races can realise. 
... In August 1858, three fishermen named Hercus, 
whilst saith-fisning, were sucked into the Bore of Papa, 
as adangerous roost to the north of PajMi Westray is called, 
and drowned ; and probably many instances could be 
cited of similar accidents, though, owinff to the Orcadians 
being compelled to studv the run and set of the tides, 
not ao many as might be expected. Some few years 
back [in 1874], when the Channel Fleet were in the 
north, they attempted to pass to the westward through 
Westray Firth in the teeth of a strong spring flood, but 
all the Queen's horse-power, and all the Queen's men 
could not do it, and they had to turn tail.' Tradition 
accounts for at least one of those roosts in a highly 
satisfactory manner, but leaves it doubtful whether the 
others are mere sympathetic outbreaks, or are not worth 
accounting for. Off the north-western comer of the 
island of Stroma, in the Pentiand Firth, on the coast 
of^ and in the county of, Caithness^ is a dangerous whirl- 
pool called the Swelkie, and connected with it is the 
following story:— 'A certain King FnSdi possessed a 
maffical quern or hand-mill, called "Grotti," which 
had been found in Denmark, and was the largest quern 
ever known. Grotti, which ground gold or peace for 
Ein^ FnSdi, as he willed, was stolen by a sea-king called 
Musing, who set it to grind white salt for his ships. 
Whether M^ng, like many another purloiner of magic- 
working implements, had only learned the spell to set 
it going, and did not know how to stop it, is not stated. 
Anvhow, his ships became so full of salt that they sank, 
and Grotti with them. Hence the Swelkie. As the 
water falls through the eye of the quern, the sea roars, 
and the quern goes on grmding the salt, which gives its 
saltness to the ocean.' 

The scenery of the Orkneys ia somewhat tame. * The 
Orkney Islands,* says Dr Archibald Geikie, ' are as tame 
and as flat as Caithness. But in Hoy they certainly 
make amends for their generally featurdess surface. 
Yet even there it is not the interior, hilly though it be, 



but the western coast cli£b which redeem the whole of 
the far north of Scotland from the charge of failure in 
picturesque and impressive scenery. One looks across 
the Pentland Firth and marks how the flat islands of 
the Orkney ^up rise from its northern side as a lone 
low line until westwards they mount into the rounded 
heights of Hoy, and how these Main plunge in a range 
of precipices into the Atlantic. Yellow ana red in hue, 
these marvellous cliffs ffleam across the water as if the 
sunlight always bathed them. They brighten a grey 
day, and grey days are only too common in the northern 
summer ; on a sunny forenoon, or still better on a clear 
evening, when the sun is sinking beneath the western 
waters, they glow and bum, yet behind such a dreamy 
sea-bom haze that the onlooker can hardly believe him- 
self to be in the fiao* north, but recalls perhaps memories 
of Capri and Sorrento and the blue Mediterranean.' 
Inland from this coast-line is the highest ground in the 
islands, and there are hilly, though less ragged, districts 
in Rousay (sometimes called the Orcadian Highlands), 
and in the westem parts of the Mainland and of Eday, 
but these grassy or heath-clad heights, with the rounded 
outlines and undulatine character seemingly inseparably 
associated with the Ola Red Sandstone formation, have 
but little of the picturesque, a want still further in- 
creased by the utter absence of wood. This last often 
altogether removes or at least conceals bareness of out- 
line ; but thouffh trees of considerable size must once 
have existed all over the islands, none — except those 
mentioned at Kibkwall and a few others in sheltered 
situations, and these of small size— are now able to 
withstand the force of the violent winter winds, which 
shake such as may be planted round and round, till the 
roots are slackened and fatally injured, and the plant 
dies. Although, however, the low-lving land ana the 
green or brown softly-swelling heights, unrelieved by 
any wood, are apt to become somewbat monotonous — a 
monotony that also exists along the coasts, which 
generally lie low, except where, on the W and S, they 
present long lines of cliff to the sea— there are times 
that the iSands present features of great beauty, a 
beauty which is, however, almost always associated with 
the constant presence of water, often of the aea, with all 
the sense of power which that presence gives. It is 
almost impossible to f^t out of sight of either lochs or 
the sea, from which, mdeed, no puMie in Orkney is more 
than five miles distant, and most places very much less ; 
and in calm bright weather, with strong sunlight 
casting a glow over the low rounded islands, shroudmg 
them in a soft haze, and sparklinff on the ripples that 
dance along the sounds or on the white waves that break 
on the beach of some auiet bay or at the foot of some 
lofty range of cliffs, the iBlands present views of soft 
and quiet beauty which is almost entiroly their own. 
' In calm weather the sea^ landlocked by the islands, 
resembles a vast lake, clear and bright as a mirror, and 
witiiout a ripple, save from the gentle impulse of the 
tide. Here a bluff headland stands out in bold relief 
against the horizon ; thero the moro distant islet ia lost 
in sea and sky ; on one side a shelving rock sends out a 
black tongue-like point, sharp as a needle, losing itself 
in the water, whero it forms one of those reefs so com- 
mon among the islands, and so fatal to strangers, but 
which every Orkney boatman knows, as we do the 
streets of our native town ; while on the other side a 
green holm, covered with cattle and ponies, slopes 
gently to the water's edge. Then thero is the dove- 
tailing and intercrossing of one point with another, the 
purple tints of the islands, the deep blue of the sea» the 
indentations of the coast, the boats plying their oars or 
lingering lazily on the waters, the white sails oi the 
pleasure yachts contrasting with the dark brown canvas 
of the fishing craft, and hero and there a large merohant 
veaeel entering or leaving the harbour ;— all these com- 
bine to make a lovely picture, in which the additional 
ornament of trees is not missed. You feel that trees 
here would be out of their element In calm weather 
they are not needed, in a storm they would seem out of 
place* Any one who has seen an Orkney sunset in Jnne 
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or July tracing its diamond path across island, reof, and 
tideway, must confess that it ia scarcely possible to 
suggest an addition to its beanty. ' (See FBBNiBHKbBT. ) 
One has, however, to see the huly districts in the midst 
of thick driving mists, or the narrow tidewavs during 
a storm, to be able to appreciate thoroughly all the 
grandeur which the district is capable of assuming, and 
the truth of the sailor-poet Yedder's description of ins 
fatherland, when he sp^ks of it as a 

' Luid of the whirlpool,— torrent,— foiin. 
Where ooeuM meet in madd*nlng shock ; 
The beetling cUlI.— the ahelTing hohn,— 

The dn Inndiouf took. 
Land of the bleak,— the treele« moor,— 
The BtezOe mountain, sered and riven,— 
The shapeleM cairn, the rained tower, 

8ca&ed t^ the bolts of heayen,— 
The jawning gulf,— the treacherous Mnd,— > 

The Toiuing flood,— the nuhlng stnam,— 
The promontory wild and hue,— 
The pynimid, where sea-birds scream. 
Aloft in middle air/ 

'If, however,' says Dr Glouston of Sandwick, in 
Anderson's Guide to the Highlands^ ' the tourist has the 
good fortune to be in Orkney during a storm, he will 
cease to regret the absence of some of the softer and 
more common beauties of landscape in the contempla- 
tion of the most sublime spectacle which he ever 
witnessed. By repairing at such a time to the weather 
shore, particularly if it be on the W side of the country, 
he will behold waves, of the magnitude and force of 
which he could not have previouslv formed any adequate 
conception, tumbling across the Atlantic like monsters 
of the deep, their hmds erect, their manes streaming in 
the wind, roaring and foaming as with rage, till each 
discharges such a Niagara flood against the opposing 
precipices as makes the rocks tremole to their founda- 
tions, while the sheets of water that immediately ascend, 
as if from artillery, hundreds of feet above their summits, 
deluee the surrounding country, and fall like showers 
on the opposite side of the island. All the springs 
within a nule of the weather coast are rendered brackiaii 
for some days after such a storm. Those living half a 
mile from the precipice declare that the earthen floors 
of their cots are shaken by the concussion of the waves. 
Bocks that two or three men could not lift are washed 
about, even on the tops of clifis which are between 60 
and 100 feet above the surface of the sea when smooth, 
and detached masses of rock of an enormous size are well 
Imown to have been carried a considerable distance 
between low and high water mark. Having visited the 
west crags some davs after a recent storm, the writer 
found sea insects abundant on the hills near them, 
thoueh about 100 feet high; and a solitary limpet, 
which is proverbial for its strong attachment to its 
native rock, but which also seemed on this occasion to 
have been thrown up, was discovered adheiinff to the 
top of the clifi*, 70 feet above its uataal position. Short 
storms of great violence are not the worst, being sur- 
passed by me long continuance of an ordinary gale, and 
during neat storms the devastation and ruin is very 
great. During a particularly severe storm in 1862, in 
Stroma (in Caithness), in the Pentland Firth, the sea 
swept right over the N end of the island, rose bodily 
up the vertical clifis at the W end, lodged fragments of 
wreckage, stones, seaweed, etc., on the to]>, 200 feet 
above ordinary sea-level, and then rushed in torrents 
across the island, tearing up the ground and rocks in 
their course towards the opposite side. 

As in Caithness and the Hebrides, one of the peculiar 
features of the Orkneys is the immense number of lochs 
scattered everywhere about, and some of them of con- 
siderable size. Of these the principal are the lochs of 
Stenness, Harris, Boardhouse, Swannay, Hundland, 
Isbister, Banks, Sabiston, Skaill, Clumly, Bosquoy, and 
Sirbister in the western portion of the Mainland ; Loch 
of Tankemess in the eastern part of the Mainland ; 
Heldide Water and Hoelinns Water in Hojr ; Muckle 
Water, Peerie Water, and Loch of Wasbister in Rousay ; 
Loch of St Tredwell in Papa Westniy : Loch Saintear and 
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Swartmill Loch in Westray ; Metkle Water in Stron- 
say ; and Bea Loch, Louffmay Loch, and North Loch 
in Sanday. The total loch area is probably nearly 
20,000 acres. In most of the lochs the fishing is f^, 
and even in those that are preserved, permission to Hah 
is not very difficult to obtain. Formerly the fishing in 
most of the lochs and the streams connected with than 
was poor, and the number and size of the trout was 
smal^ as otters and other illegal methods of fishins 
were laisely employed, but since Orkney was erectea 
into a fishery district in 1881, matters have been much 
improved. The net sesson of the district is from 26 
Feb. to 9 Sept., and the rod season from 25 Feb. to 
81 Oct 

The land area of the islsnds is 8757 square miles or 
240,476 acres. Inclusive of skerries the total number 
of islands and islets is 90, but of these only 40 are of 
any size, and only 28 are inhabited all the year round, 
wmle a few others are temporarily inhabited during the 
summer months only, llie inhabited islands, with 
their populations in 1871 and 1881, are as follows : — 
Auskerry (6 ; 8), Burray (661 ; 685), Cava (22 ; 25), 
Copinsay (6 ; 5), £day (822 ; 780), Egilsay (168 ; 165), 
Fara (Eday 58 ; 68), Fara (Hoy 88 ; 72), Flotta (428 ; 
425), Gairsay (84 ; 87), Graemsay (250 ; 286), Holm 
(6 ; 8), Hoy (1885 ; 1880), Hunda (5 ; 8), Kirkhohn 
(7 ; 0) Lamb Holm (7 ; 8), Mainland (16,541 ; 17,165), 
Papa Stronsay (82 ; 28), Papa Westray (870 ; 845), 
Pentland Skerries (14 ; 17), North Bonaldsay (589 ; 
547), South Bonaldsay (2501 ; 2557), Bousay (860 ; 
878), Sanday (2058 ; 2082), Shapiusay (949 ; 947), 
Stronsay (1267; 1274), Swona (47; 47), Westray 
(2090 ; 2200) and Viera or Wire (78 ; 80). 

Partly owing to their situation and partly owing to 
the influence of the Gulf Stream, the Orkneys have a 
much more equable temperature throughout the year 
than in most places on ue mainland of Great Britain, 
the total average range of temperature being about 
16, "* while at Thurso ttie range is 20% at Leith 22% 
and at London 25% In this respect the Islands resemble 
the SW coast of England and the W coast of Ireland. 
The influence exerted by the temperature of the sea is 
shown by the fact that the coldest month is not as in 
the other parts of the kingdom, January, but March, 
when the mean average temperature is about 88 *5% The 
warmest month is August, when the mean average 
temperature is 54*5**, and in this point again the agree- 
ment is with the S W of England and the W of Irautnd, 
July being the warmest month elsewhere. The mean 
annual temperature is about 45% and the average annnal 
rainfall 84 '8 inches, which is less than might be sup- 
posed. There is but little frost and less snow, and 
never any great continuance of either. The heaviest 
rains and the most nrevalent and strongest winds are 
from the SW and SE. Winds between the NW and 
N£ are cold but dry and healthy, and though they 
prevail durins sprins and sometimes till jMst the middle 
of June and cneck the progress of vegetation, the^ have 
not the piercing quah^ that is so often felt in the 
spring wmds along the B coast of Scotland. Calms are 
of short duration, and changes of weather are very 
sudden. Fogs are somewhat Irequent during summer 
and the early part of autumn, and come on and dis- 
perse quickly. The few thunder-storms that occur 
happen mostly in winter, during high winds and con- 
tinued falls of rain or snow. The spring is cold and 
late ; the summer, though short, is remarkable for the 
rapidity with which growth takes place ; and the winter 
is in general a steady series of high winds, heavy rains, 
and ever-varying storms. Owing to the latitude the 
evenings in summer are long, and when fine, form the 
greatest charm of the season. At the longest day ^e 
sun rises at 2 minutes past 8, and sets at 28 minutes 
past 9, and even after he has sunk he leaves his 
glory behind in the bright glow that lies idong the 
northern horizon, tinging the sky with hues of yellow 
and green that cannot be described but need to be seen. 
For a month at this time the light is so strong all night 
through that small print may be read without difficulty. 
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At the shortest day the sun rises at 10 ndnnteB put 
9 o'clock and sets at 17 minutes past 8, but the long 
nights are often lit up by brilliant displays of surora 
borealis. Seals of different species abound, and the 
valrus has been seen about the coast on different 
occasions, but they were merely stray specimens that 
had wandered too far S. Herds of the ca'ing whale 
are numerous, and large numbers of them often run them- 
selves ashore, while examples of almost all the other 
species of whales are from time to time seen and occasion- 
ally captured. The list of birds is long, including no 
fewer than 286 species. It includes all the British birds 
of prey, except tne rough-legged buzzard, the bee hawk, 
and the orange-leggea fidcon. Books have settled in 
large numbers in recent years, and starlings are every- 
where very numerous. Grouse are lighter in colour 
than those of the mainland, but are plump and well 
conditioned. Ptarmigan, which used to be found in 
Hoy, are now exterminated. There are nearly iOO 
species of native plants, including the rare variety of 
the adder's-tongue fem^ ophioglosaum vutgaium var. 
ambiguuni, which is found only here and in the Sdlly 
Islands ; the homed pond-weed, zannieheUia polyearpa, 
in the Loch of Kirbister in Orphir parish ; earex fulva 
var. sUrUis, also in Orphir ; ruppia spiralis, in the 
Loch of Stenness ; and ruppia rosUUata var. nana, in 
Firth. 

Oeology.— The Orkney islands are composed of strata 
belonging mainly to the Old Bed Sandstone formation. 
On the Mainland there is a small area occupied by 
ancient crystalline rocks on which the members of the 
Old Bed Sandstone rest unconformably. They extend 
from Stromness W to lioness, and they are prolonged 
S into the island of Graemsay. Consisting of fine 
grained granite and grey micaceous fla^y gneiss, 
these rocks must evidently be grouped with the great 
series of metamorphic rocks of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. They represent part of the old land surface, 
which rose above the sea^evel at the beginning of the 
Lower Old Bed Sandstone Period. 

In the island of Hov there is a remarkable develop- 
ment of the Upper Old Bed Sandstone, but in all the 
other islands the strata belong to the lower division of 
that formation. Beginning with the representatives of 
the lower division, we find that a great synclinal fold 
traverses the Orcadian group from Scapa Flow N by 
Shapinsay to the island of Eday, the centre of which is 
occupied by a series of course siliceous sandstones and 
marls, with bands of conglomerate containing pebbles of 
quartzite, gneiss, and granite. In the island of Eday 
tnis arenaceous series rests conformably on the flag- 
stones which cover such wide areas on the Mainland 
and the other islands, but when we pass S to the Main- 
land it is observable that the massive sandstones are 
brought into cox\j unction with the flagstones by two 
powerful faults. 

A traverse across the N islands from Westray to 
Eda^, and thence to Sanday, reveals the order of suc- 
cession of the strata. The island of Westray is com- 
posed of well-bedded rusty flags, which along the W 
shore are gently inclined to the W, while on the cliffs 
in the S£ part of the island they dip to the ESE. 
The hills display those characteristic terraced slopes 
which are so typical of the flagstones when they are 
inclined at gentle angles. The islands of Fara Holm 
and Faia, situated between Westray and Eday, consist 
also of flagstones with a similar ESE dip, and these 
beds are continued in Eday along the W coast, between 
Fara's Ness and Seal Skerry. It follows therefore that 
we have a gradual ascending series from the SE head- 
lands of Westray to the W coast of Eday. The strata in 
the latter island form a syncUne, the axis of which runs 
approximatelv N and S. Hence the same beds reappear 
on opposite shores, rising from underneath the massive 
siliceous sandstones, wmch form the smooth flowing 
hills in the centre of Eday. The gradual transition 
from the fla^tones to the overlying arenaceous series is 
admirably displaved on the beach at Eirk of Skail and 
on the S side of Lonton Bay on the £ coast From the 



grey calcareous flasstones at tlie base there is a gradual 
pftssaffe through hard white sandstone, red shales, 
and flagstones to the massive red and yellow sandstones. 
Similarly on the W coasts between Fara's Ness and the 
sandy bav lying to the E of that promontory, there is 
clear evidence of the alternation of the sandstones and 
flt^at the base of the arenaceous series. 

The members of the arenaceous series are repeated 
in the island of Sanday, partly by faults and partly by 
undulations of the strata. They occupy a strip of 
ground, about 1 mile broad, between Spur Ness and 
Quoy Ness. At the former locality they are abruptly 
truncated by a N and S fault, which brings them mto 
conjunction with the underlying flagstones, while near 
the latter promontory they graduate downwards into 
the flaffstones. Asain in uie SE portion of Shapinsay 
a small portion of the arenaceous series is met with, 
which to the S of Eirkton is separated from the flag- 
stones by a small fault, but from the marked alterna- 
tions of sandstones and flags exposed on the coast, there 
can be little doubt that the strata mark the base of the 
massive sandstones. This smsdl patch of the arenaceous 
series is invested with considerable interest from the 
fact that they are associated with diabase lavas indicat- 
ing contemporaneous volcanic action. At no other 
locality in Orkney have traces of bedded lavas or tuffs 
been found in the Lotver Old Bed Sandstone. These 
diabase lavas are exposed on tiie coast between Haco's 
Ness and Foot, whence they can be followed for about 
half a mile, exhibiting the vesicular amygdaloidal char- 
acters of true lava flows. The microscopic examination 
of this rock reveals the presence of a considerable 
quantity of altered olivine associated with plagioclase 
felspar, augite, and magnetite. 

Attention has already been directed to the fact that, 
on the Mainland, the sandstones and marls which form 
the highest members of the Lower Old Bed Sand- 
stone in Orknev are separated from the flagstones by 
two powerftil faults. The dislocation bounding the 
arenaceous series towards the NW can be traced from 
Orphir Kirk to Smoogra Bay, and thence by Scapa Bay 
to Inganess Head. The effect of this main fault is 
admirably seen near the quarrv, on the W side of Scapa 
Bay, where it is accompanied by a minor dislocation. 
Again, the fault truncating the series on the E side 
runs nearly parallel with the coast from Howquov Head 
by Scapa to Inganess Bay. From Kirkwall Sw to the 
headlands of birsa, the flagstones roll with gentle 
undulations, rising into terraced hills on the moory 
ground N of Loch Stenness. Similarly they spread over 
the E part of the island, between Inganess Bay and 
Deer Ness. 

In the minor islands composing the S group, viz.. 
Cava, Fara, Flotta, Burray, and South BonaJdsav, the 
strata consist of alternations of flagstones witn red 
and yellow sandstones and red marls, resembling the 
beds at the base of the arenaceous series already de- 
scribed. From the manner in which the strata in these 
various islands are inclined towards Scapa Flow, it is 
obvious that the latter must occupy the centre of a 
synclinal trough, and that the synclinal fold is gradually 
dying out towards the S. 

The Orcadian flagstones have yielded fish remains, 
crustaceans, and plants, but no fossils have been obtained 
from the arenaceous series, which occupies the centre of 
the great synclinal fold. From the fiagstones near 
Stromness, Hugh Miller exhumed the specimen of 
AsteroUpis referred to in The Footprints of the Creator. 
One of the best fossiliferous localities is on the shore of 
the Mainland near Skail, and still another occurs in 
Brakness Bay, W of Stromness. 

The representatives of the Upper Old Bed Sandstone 
are only to be found in Hoy, where they form one of 
the noblest cliffs in the British islands. This elevated 
tableland, rising in isolated peaks to a height of 1400 
feet, has been carved into a series of narrow valleys, 
which, during the glacial period, nourished local glaciers. 
In some respects the Upper Old Bed Sandstone of Hoy 
resembles lithologicaliy the conformable arenaceous 
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series of the lower division. The bods have the same 
massiye fidse-bedded character, and the sandstones are 
frequently interstiatified with nd marls and shales. 
Bat there is one important difference in the rslations 
which they respectively bear to the nnderlying flag- 
stones. In Hoy the sandstones of Upper Old Rm Age 
are underlaid by a platform of bedded lavas and ashes, 
which rest with a marked unconformity on the under- 
lying flagstones, whereas the Eday sandstones, as already 
indicated, graduate downwards into the flagstones. The 
volcanic rocks lying at the base of the great pile of 
massive sandstones are admirably exposed on the cliff 
on the KW side of the island, from the Kaim of Hoy to 
the Old Man, and they are traceable round the slopes of 
the Hoy and CuilsgB Hills. At the latter localify the 
volcanic rocks comprise three lava flows with interbedded 
tuffs ; but when they are traced S along the sea cliff 
towards the Old Man they mdually thin out till they 
are represented only by one bed of amygdaloidal porphy- 
rite. It is evident, therefore, that some of the centres 
of eruption must have been situated in the NB part of 
the island from the increased thickness of the beds in 
that direction* There are some indications of the 
centres of eruption still to be found in that region. 
These 'necks, which are filled with coarse volcanic 
agglomerate, are situated between the Kaim of Hoy and 
Quov Bay. 

The unconformable relation between the members of 
the upper and lower division may be studied idong the 
sea chff on the NW side of the island, but perhaps one 
of the most favourable localities is at the base of the 
Old Man. Owing to the flagstonee being inclined at a 
higher angle than the members of the upper division, 
the sheet of amygdaloidal porphyrite spreads over the 
edges of the flagstones, while tne porphyrite is overlaid 
by an enormous pile <^ red and yellow sandstones. 

Several dykes of basalt traverse the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Orkney. Some of the best examples occur on 
the shore of the Mainland between Brakness and Skail, 
while others are exposed on the beach near Orphir. 

The glacial phenomena of Orkney are rather remark- 
able, purtly on account of the presence of shells in the 
boulder clay at various localities, and partly owing to 
the variety of stones in the deposit whicn are foreign to 
the isknds. From an examination of the striated sur- 
fjscee throughout the group it would seem that, during 
the primary glaciation, the ice crossed the islands from 
the S£ towards the NW. There are several examples 
showing some divergence from this trend, but thepre- 
valent direction of the strie varies from WN w to 
KNW. Excellent examples of striated surfaces may be 
noted on the cliff tops near Noup Head, Westray, in the 
bay E of Fara's Ness in Eday, and on the slopes of the 
Stennie Hill in the same island. Again, in Kirkwall 
Bay, a short distance to the E of the Pier, an excellent 
example of striated flagstonee is exposed on the beach 
where the boulder day has been recently removed by 
the action of the sea. 

The boulder day occurs mainly round the bays, where 
fine sections are fi^uently seen, revealing the character 
of the deposit, as for instance in Kirkwall Bay, in 
Odin Bay in Stronsay, on the E and W shores of 
Shapinsay, in the bay £ of Fare's Ness in Eday, and 
other localities. Consisting generallv of a stiff gritty 
clay devoid of stratification, in which findy striated 
stones are very abundant, it resembles the ordinary 
boulder clajr of Scotland. The blocks embedded in the 
clayey matrix are to a large extent local, being composed 
of flagstones, sandstones, and conglomeratic grits, while 
in the neighbourhood of Stromness fragments of granite 
and gneiss, derived from the ridge of crystaUine rocks, 
are also present in the deposit But in addition to 
these, the following rocks, which are foreign to the 
idands, are represented : chalk, chdk flints, oolitic 
limestone, oolitic breccia, oolitic fossil wood, dark lime- 
stone with LtpidoUrobua of C^ciferous Sandstone Age, 
quartzite, schists, and pink, porphyritic feldte. These 
nlocks were in all probability derived from the S of 
Gfeotland, and chiefly from the Moray Firth basin. 



A careftil search in the various boolder clay sections 
throughout the islands hardly fails to bring to 
light some of these foreign blocks. They have been 
found in South Bonaldsay,.the Mainland, Shapinsay, 
Stronsay, Eday, and North Bonaldsay. From an 
examination of tiie evidence supplied by the diqMtsd of 
the stones in this deposit it is apparent that the ice-flow 
must have crossed the islands from the North Sea 
towards the Atlantic This condudon is supported 
alike by the distribution of the local blocks as wdl as 
bv the presence of rocks derived from the basin of the 
Moray Firth. £(^ually interesting is the occurrence of 
fragments of manne sheUs in the dayey matrix which 
have bem smoothed and striated like the stones in the 
depodt It is difficult to determine many of the species 
owinfl to tile fragmentary character of the remains, but 
the following have been obtained from different sections : 
SaximfM a/nHeOf Attarte, Offprina ialandua, MytihUf 
and Mya irunaUa. Various spedes of foraminifera have 
also been met with after washmg the clay. 
In Hoy and the Mainland the existence of locaJ 

gladers after the period of extendve gladation is proved 
^ the occurrence of moraines in the valleys and on the 
hill slopes. Though erratics are not very abundant in 
the Orkneys, there is one remarkable boulder of horn- 
blendic gneiss at Seville in Sanday measuring 90 cubic 
feet above cround. 

Soils iind AgricuUuin,^*Though in some places sand, 
and in others dav or moss, is found of (preat depth, yet 
the general soil of Orkney is shallow, lying upon either 
till or rock within 2 feet of the surfsce, ana often so 
near as to be touched by the plough. The greater part 
of it is peat or moss, forming, from the nature and near- 
ness 01 the subsoU, often a wet, spongy, and almost 
irreclaimable moorland ; but elsewhere the moss is bent]^, 
or what the Orcadians call yarta soil, which can be 
brought under cultivation with littie difficulty. Loama 
of various qualities, and sometimes, though never to any 
great extent, approaching to daj, oover a considerable 
area ; and there is also a considerable proportion of 
sandy soil, which in places, particularly in Westray, 
Stronsay, and Sanday, passes into beds of loose shifting 
sand, ouite barren and overl^g the real soU. Of the 
arable land the laiger proportion is sandy—no disadvan- 
tage in such a damp clinoate — or good loam, while the 
remainder is dry bentjr moss. There is a considerable 
extent of peat, which is cut for fud, but this has been 
done in many cases so injudicioudy that the whole 
lower soil is waahed away. The peat mosses contain 
stems and roots of birch and pine trees, sometimes 
measuring nearly 1 foot across, which show that, not- 
withstanding their present bare condition, the islands 
were once well covered with wood. At this time, too, 
the land must have stood at a hi^er level than now, 
as mosses extend — at Otterwick Bay in Sanday, at 
Deemess in the Mainland, and elsewhere— under the 
sea. 

Nearly all the land in Orkney is freehold, but bur- 
dened with payments — originally in kind, but now 
commuted — to the Crown, or to the Earl of Zetiand, as 
the Crown donatory. These payments, though of various 
origins, all bear the name of feu-duties, and are exigible 
on account either of the Crown's having come in the 




claims of the Bishop of Orkney. The feu-duties are in 
some cases very heavy, but the ground hdd by smdl 
proprietors only pays as feu-duty about a tenth of what 
it would as rent A considerable proportion of the 
land was originally held under udal, ooal, or allodial 
tenure*— a system which required no written right; 

• Under allodial tonare all male desoendants of the original 
owner had rights over his poasesBion that thev were unable to 
diTeet themadTes of. When an Odaller died his real estate b •- 
oame divialble equally among his sons, the only preierenoe bein; 
that the eldest son eonld claim the chief farm. The sons thus in 
torn became odallen, and so the process went on. No owner 
ooold dispose of his land unless he could show that he was com- 
pelled to 00 so by poverty, and then the property had fljist to be 
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but, owing to the artingB of Bull Bobert and P«triek 
Stewart a&d to vety nnmeioiis aod froqvont trans- 
feraDCOB by sale, it has come now, in tho mat minority 
of inatamciw, to be held under charter and saeine^ as in 
tsvm other district of Scotland. The great proportion 
of tne fiurms are small, and when very large they 
consist chiefly of extensiye tracts of open grazing- 
ffronnds^ or the uninhabited pastnie islands called 
holms. 

Under the old system of things, when only the strip 
along the coast was cnltiTated, and the interior of the 
islands was all commonty, the cnltiyated portions of 
Unas were arranged in dusters called towns, and a 
proper Orcadian town consisted of a portion of ^und 
partly under crop and partly in pasture— the infield 
pasture— and always, except where there waa a natural 
boundary, separated from 'the hill' or common moor by 
a strong fence. The town was provided with a number 
of houses corresponding to the number of ferms, and 
seyerally ocoupied by the diiferent tenants. The arable 
ground was held mnrig, the patches being allotted from 
year to year— a most effectual bar to aUefforts at im- 

Crement Many of the farms were also let on ' steel- 
; ' that is, the implements^ stock, and seed belonged 
to the proprietor, and when the tenant moved he had to 
leave tne same amount of each that he received. Eaoh 
resident in a town had, besides his possessions within 
the dyke, the privilege of sending his live stock to * the 
hill ' or common moor, and liberty to cut turf on the 
mosses and sea-weed on the shore ; indeed, both com- 
monties and infield pastures were often mndi destroyed 
by the reckless manner in which the turf was stripped 
off. The ferms varied in size irom 10 to about 40 acres 
of arable land, which was thought to be as much as 
could be conveniently worked by one of the old Orcadian 
wooden plouf^hs, wmch was one of the most primitive 
instruments imaginable. It was ' still too much used ' 
when the Agrieiutural Report of Orkney was written in 
1814, and kei>t its ground well into the present century ; 
and, indeed, it is said to be even still used in some of 
the more out-of-the-way districts. This plough had 
only one stilt, resembling somewhat the left side of an 
ordinary ploiu^. In pboe of the mould-board there 
were three or four pegs fastened in the side, and through 
or over which the mould had to pass. To keep it down 
the ploughman had to throw nis weight against the 
opposite side, and he also csrried a lexfp staff for clear- 
ing the pe^ of earth, etc, and to assist in steadying 
the whole implement A good deal of the plouffhing, 
however, was done by the pigs, which ran riot all over 
the land, and broke up the soil, sometimes to such an 
extent that the seed could be sown without further 
trouble. There were no carts, and the mode of portage 
— sometimes still used for carrying peats — ^for all articles 
was by means of the ' cUbber and mazy ' balanced across 
the backs of horses, and bearing at the ends, down the 
horses' sides, strange - looking heather - baskets, called 
creels, or quite as strange straw ones called ' cubbies ' 
and ' cazries ; ' and this mode of convesrance was indeed 
rendered necessary by the almost entire absence of roads. 
Some of the proprietors and laroe fanners bogan, early 
in the century, to put their arabls ground under rMjolar 
rotation of crone, and to cultivate turnips and artmdal 
grasses ; bat it was lonf ere the bulk of the small 
farmers and crofters coula be induced to imitate them, 
and so up till 1840 they continued to torture their land 

offered to the nazt^-Un. II tbey isf used to Wy, It nj^t ttun 
be sold to aoT ODo; tmt the poichMer might at anj moment, no 
matter what leiulh of thne had elapeed, be called on to reetore it 
on repayment m the price by the original seller, or any of the 
descendants of the onginal owner ; and if It were ponmassd or 
redeemed by any distant kinmian of the ilrst povessor, any other 
kinsman nearer in blood might again have it given up to him. 
Tenure thns soon became so Insecnre, that It woold have simply 
been waste for anyone to eocpond money on Impravlng land whiob 
might not be long bis ; and the system was, m emMeoiieoee, so 
perfectly adapted to retard or even destroy the natniaf progress 
of the diistrict, that it cannot be resvetted that it has now become 
extinct^ though the manner in wUch this was accomplished aoay 
be reiy maoh dspreoated. 3be odaUsn were pnctftnUy pssssnt 
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out of heart by alternate crops of oats and here, with 
little or no other aid than doses of sea-weed, until, the 
returns hardly exceeding the seed com, the Umd was 
left to recover its tone bv the slow means of a long 
natural fisJlow. Since the beginning of improvement in 
1840 by the abandonment of ' runrie,' progress has been 
rapid, and now, allowing for the cfimate and the soil, 
fanning is as good in Orknev as in almost any county 
in Scotland. This was strikingly shown during the 
visit paid to the islands by the Crofters' Commission of 
1888, when but few grievances were brought forward at 
all, and those that were mentioned were shown to be 
mostly of a sentimental nature, as in the case of the 
man who told the commissioners that tbey were there 
* to remove every cause of irritation,' and begged them 
to abolish valuation schedules. The great proportion ot 
the &rms are small, and a curious Mture all tluroudi 
the islands is the number of small proprietors found m 
every parish, and more particularly in that of Harray 
and Birsay in the Mainland, who work their own hold- 
iagk Of a total of 8819 holdings recorded in 1880, 
2878 were of 50 acres or under, 279 between 60 and 100, 
181 between 100 and 800, 29 between 800 and 500, and 
7 over 500 ; and the average area of the smaller holdings 
was 16) acres. The increase in the amount of ground 
under crop and permanent pasture rose from 28,990 acres 
in 1855 to 86,949 acres in 1870, and to 112,148 in 1883, 
but it is possible that a small proportion of the in- 
crease may be accounted for by the defective condition 
of the earlier returns. 

The acreage under the various crops at different dates 
is given in the following tables :— 

QjuiN Crop8.---^Aorb& 



Tear. 


Wheat. 


Barley or Bare. 


Oats. 


TOtaL 


1856 
18M 
1874 
1882 
1888 


16 
88 
1 




SOU 
6181 
6722 
6086 
6641 


7.068 
24,714 
20,064 
82,880 
82,781 


10,002 
80,878 
84.807 
88,866 
88,428 



Grass, Root Crops, rtc.^Acbxs. 



Tear. 


Hsy, Grass, and 

Permanent 

Pasture. 


Turnips. 


Pototoes. 


1866 
1867 
1874 
18S2 
1888 


40.664 
68.882 
64,806 


3,017 
0,669 
11,956 
14,164 
14.887 


1801 
8807 
8216 
8221 
8104 



while there are about 40 to 50 acres annually under 
rye, beans, and peas, about 850 acres under other green 
crope than those mentioned^ and about 1000 acres 
fellow. The usual rotation u the five shift, and the 
average yield of barley per acre is about 88 bushels, 
and of oats about 88 bushels, while turnips and potatoes 
are very variable, and run from 14 and 6 tons, respec- 
tively, upwards. 

The agricultural live stock in the county at different 
datee is shown in the following table : — 



Tear. | Cattle. 


Horses. 


Sheep. 


H«s. 


Total 


1866 
1867 
1874 
1882 
1888 


8,128 
22,828 
26,884 
26,888 
26.624 


1899 

6788 
6116 
6092 


10,816 
81,648 
84,068 
80,427 
81,684 


1887 
6482 
4876 
4862 
4746 


22,179 

70;664 
67,288 
68,046 



The cattle are small, but have been greatly improved 
in recent years by the introduction of shorUiom bulls^ 
and on some of the larger farms the native breed baa 
been replaced by polled cows from the mainland. Tho 
native sheep were the small short-tailed Norwegian 
sheep introduced here, as in the Hebrides, probably at 
the time of the Scandinavian conquest ; but these have 
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now been driren away to the distant North Ronaldeay 
■nd to the wilder parts of Hoy, and their places taken 
hy Cheviots and crosses between Cheviots and Leicesters. 
Thb horses are small, and the pigs, probably from their 
free life, differ a good deal in shape and appearance 
from those of the mainland connties. Poultry of sll 
kinds, particularly geese, are everywhere extensively 
reared, as may be imagined from the fact that in 1882 
no fewer than 1,119,860 dozens of eggs, valued at 
£37,328, were exported from the islands. The exports 
of eggs in 1888 amounted to 100,000 dozens, valued at 
£2500 ; in 1861 they amounted to 600,000, valued at 
£12,500 ; and in 1882 to the total just stated. During 
the last one hundred years the total value of tiie Orcadian 
exports has risen from £23,000 to over £800,000, more 
than half of which is derived from the sale of live stock. 
In 1883 the animals exported numbered 1280, and their 
value was £5478 ; in 1848, after steamers b^ian to ply 
to the islands, the number rose to 2500, the value being 
£12,625 ; in 1866 the number was 12,260, and the value 
£80,200 ; and in 1882 the number was 17,279, and the 
value was £157,183, exclusive of 3850 dead pigs, valued 
at £11,500 ; while the exports of grain and oatmeal wero 
worth £14,258 ; or the total value of exports connected 
with farming alone amounted to £220,920. 

Industriea. — Fish of all sorts are very plentiful around 
the Orcadian shores, but it was long ere thepeople availed 
themselves of the riches of the sea. Hemng-fishing 
seems to have begun in 1815, and for many years there- 
after a large number of l^ts prosecuted this indust^ 
from Stronsay, but the demand for labourers, consequent 
on the great progress of agriculture, and a few seasons 
with bad fishing, combined to cause a falling off, and the 
number of boats is at present declining. Orkney forms 
one of the Scottish fishery districts, and there were, 
belonging to the islands in 1882, 178 first-class boats, 
25 second-class boats, and 424 third-class boats, with 
2534 resident fisher men and boy& Tlie principal 
stations for first-class boats were Stronsay, with 13 ; 
Holm, on the eastern mainland district, with 16 ; 
Burray, with 21 ; Orimness, in South Bonaldsay, with 
19 ; and St Margpet's Hope, with 24. For third-class 
boats, the principal stations are Stronsay, with 20; 
Eday, with 23 ; Westray and Papa Westray with 136 ; 
and Shapinsay with 23. These boats were valued at 
£13,124, the nets at £10,807, and the lines at £1923, 
while the total number of persons employed in connec- 
tion with them 'inclusive of the fishermen was 3433. In 
the same year only 197 boats prosecuted the herring- 
fishing within the district, and these had a total catch 
of 20,046 barrels, of which over 11,000 were exported. 
Cod-fishing employed a considerable numbei' of boats in 
the last quarter of last century, partici^ly about 
Stronsay, out was afterwards neglected. It revived 
again in the early years of the present centuiy during 
the great European wars, as the fishing ground was less 
exposed than the Dogffer Bank to annoyance frx>m 
privateers. After that there was a temporary period of 
decline, but it now is an important and thnving in- 
dustry, prosecuted by the natives of the North Isles in 
open boats, and from other places by well appointed 
smacks, which fish in the waters about Iceland and the 
Pboe Isles. In 1882 the smacks fitted out in Orkney 
for this fishing were 16 of 984 tons, and manned by 182 
men, and the cod, ling, and hake captured numoered 
116,020 : in the same year 228,505 fish were taken by 
open boato, making a total of 339,525. Lobetor-fi^ing 
was introduced by an English company in the beginning 
of the present century, and about 1814 the annual 
number sent to London reached 120,000, valued at 
£1500, and it has been vigorously prosecuted ever 
since, but the numbers caught have been, of late years, 
gradually diminishinff — a result due to non-observance 
of a close-time and the capture of immature animals or 
of those laden with spawn. When the whale-fishing 
was prosecuted in the neighbourhood of Daris Strait 
the whalere used to ship a considerable number of men 
from the Orkneys, but the number of those that go is now 
▼ery much diminished, especially since the shifting of the 
188 
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fishing groniid futher N. For many yean subsequent 
to 1741 large numbers of the men in the employment of 
the Hudson Bay Company were Orcadians, ana some of 
them, like Dr Bae, the well-known explorer, held 
positions of importance ; but the life in the frozen 
Nortii seems now to have lost its attractions, and but 
few of them find their way to the fur r^on. 

The manufacture of linen-yam and doth, introduced 
in 1747 by Andrew Ross, chamberlain to the Earl of 
Morton, was long extensively carried on, and many of the 
tenants were compelled, not only to grow flax, but also to 
manufacture it into linen. The industry received, how- 
ever, a severe check from the difficulty and uncertainty 
of obtaining flax during the great continental war in 
the beginning of the present century, and has since 
practically disappeared. As in the Hebrides, the staple 
industry was, at one time, the trade in kelp, and hero, 
also, the sudden downfall of the trade proved very 
disastrous, althouffh it had the good result of turning 
the attention of the proprieton to the improvement of 
the land that had been lying so long waste and 
neglected. The manufacture of kelp was first intro- 
duced in 1722, in Stronsay, by James Fea of Whitehall, 
and notwithstanding ite subsequent importance made 
way at first but very slowly. According to the writer 
in the Old SUUiatietU Account the people, ' averse to 
have any kind of labour but what they had been accus- 
tomed to see and hear of, represented how hurtful that 
new business was likely to be, for they could have 
no doubt of ite driving the fish from the coast and 
ruinine the fishins ; they wero oertein it would destroy 
both tne com and the grass, and they were very much 
afraid that it might even prevent their women from 
having any children.' But by 1750 the annual manu- 
facture had reached about 900 tons. This had incressed 
in 1770 to 1500 tons, in 1780 to 2000 tons, in 1790 to 
almost 3000 tons, and in 1826 it reached its highest 
when 3500 tons were manu&cturBd. The amount of 
labour involved may be estimated if we keep in mind 
that about 24 tons of sea-weed had to be burned to pro- 
duce 1 ton of kelp. Leaving out of account a short 
period during the Peninsumr War when the price 
reached £20 a ton, the snnual value of the kelp ex- 
ported from 1740 to 1760 was about £2000 ; in 1770 it 
was £6000 ; in 1780, £10,000, in 1790, £17,000 ; and 
in 1826, £24,500. The even to which destroyed the 
trade elsewhere [see Hebrides] had the same effect here 
in 1832, and caused the same amount of sufferinfi^ and 
disaster among worken and proprietors, but the inanstiy 
is reviving in the North Isles, where the annual manu- 
fiscture has a^pdn reached about 1500 tons ; and as the 
Oricney kelp is of superior quality it finds a fairly good 
market. The making of straw plait for ladies* bonnete 
and gentlemen's hate was introctuoed about the begin- 
ning of the centunr, and developed so rapidly that in 
15 yesis afterwards it afforded employment for from 
6000 to 7000 women, and the value of what was 
exported was about £20,000. The material then em- 
ployed was split ripened wheat straw, but the plait 
produced from this was very brittle and flimsy. On the 
mtroduction, by Messre Mmr of Greenock, of an imitetion 
of Leghom plait, the wheat straw was given up, and un- 
ripened, unsplit, boiled and bleached rye-straw substi- 
tuted ; and the manufacture of Tuscan-plait (as the 
imitetion was called) flourished until the reduction of 
the duty on foreign straw-plait' allowed foreign com- 
petition first to press it hard, and finally to put an end 
to it altogether. The commerce and one or two of the 
smaller industries are noticed under Kirkwall, under 
which the means of communication between the main- 
land of Scotland and the islands are also noticed. 
Under the Act obtained in 1857 for the purpose, good 
district roads were formed throughout the islands. A 
telegraph cable was laid in 1876* from Sciabster 
througn Hoy Sound to Stromness, and a cable was laid 
in 1871 from Orkney to Shetland. 

Formerly the farm-buildings on nearly all the small 

•This taperwded a cable laid In 1869 from Brouarh in Okithneaa 
to Aifh Hope in the B and of Hoy. 
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holdings were bnilt «f stones and clay, or stones and 
dod, thatched with straw, with the fire in the centre of 
the floor and the smoke finding its way oat by a hole 
in the roof, jost as is still the case in the ^brides. 
The door, less than five feet high, afforded ingress and 
ecpess to every inmate, whether qnadmped or biped, 
with or without feathers. This is now greatly changed 
for the better, and in most districts an aspect of much 
greater care and regard for comfort are to be seen, and 
the honses contrast strongly with those of a similar 
class in the western islands and mainland. The walls 
are bnilt of good dry stone rabble, pointed with lime 
both inside and oat. Even the smallest have two 
apartments, well lighted, and the roof slated or well 
thatched. The older honses too were, as indeed some 
honses still are, at once dwelling-house, cow-house, and 
hen-roost The cows for the most part occupy their 
own end of the buildings, though a few calves or a 
fiivourite cow may be seen in tne end of honour in 
company with the family ; and fowls and geese perch 
promiscaously on the balks of the rafters overhead. 
Attached to many of the cottages and connected with 
the bam is a small round antique-looking tower, 
used as a kiln for drying com. All this must, how- 
ever, be understood as applying only to the smaller 
holdings, as the buildings on tiie large farms are as 
good and well-appointed as anywhere in the N of Scot- 

The Orcadians, thouffh sprang from the same Scandi- 
navian stock as the Shetlanders, have, probably from 
their more extensive and ready intercourse with the 
mainland, fewer and less marked peculiarities of manner, 
and it is but seldom that you find a decidedly Scandi- 
navian hce. The men, a fine powerfol race, have, 
too, lost much of the swinging walk that is to be 
found among the Shetlanders, and have more of the 
slow plodding step characteristic of the agricultural 
labourer. They are very gentle in their manner and in 
their style of speech, and yet cool and brave in the face 
of danger. From ^e nature of their country, many of 
them are firstrate boatmen, .and during the season of 
egg-gathering the risks run and the escapes made lead 
to a habit of at least seeming indifference to danger and 
death. ^ Many stories are toM of the matter-of-fact way 
in which such things are treated. One is of a man 
whose son had descended a cliff while he himself, in case 
of accident, kept watch in his boat below. The rope by 
which the young man was partly supported having 

e'ven way he fell into the sea and was almost drowned 
ifore his father reached him and dragged him into the 
boat, but all that the old man had to say was < Eh I 
I'm thinking thou's wat, Tkm.' On another occasion a 
cragsman working his way along a narrow shelf came to 
a comer which he had to 'turn, but found at the critical 
moment that he had the wrong foot first. Pausing for 
a moment he took off his broad bonnet, in which was 
his snuff-hom, refreshed himself with a pinch, and 
then making a sprine ffot the proper foot to the front 
When he had reached the top of the cliff safe, a friend 
said to him, * Man, Johnnie, were ye no feared V * Eh 
man, if I had been feared I wudna be here.' * I dare- 
say that,' was the answer, 'but what made you think 
of taking a snuff when you were in such duigerf 
• Weel,' replied John, * I thocht I was needin't * Many 
of the old sunerstitions lingered long and lovingly 
about the whole group of islands, but they have now 
retreated into the more out-of-the-way district, where 
beliefs in fairies, in the right hand course and the left 
hand course, a dislike for turbot or even the mention of 
the name of turbot while at sea, and other ideas of a 
similar kind are still held, though they are now kept a 
good deal out of sight, as things not to be talked of to 
scoffers. The language is a variety of Scotch with a 
peculiar accent or intonation, the voice rising and fall- 
ing in a sort of rough cadence, and the peculiarity varies 
from island to island, so that those acquainted with the 
whole district can distinguish the natives of the 
different islands. * Thou ' and ' thee ' are used instead 
of 'you,' and there are many peculiar words which are 
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survivals of Korse. The place names in Orkney belong 
almost without exception to this dialect, and many 
Norse family names still survive among the common 
people, while some of the small crofter i>roprietor8 in the 
parish of Harray, in the western district of the main- 
land, are said to retain not only the old name, but also 
the very lands, held by their forefathers many centuries 
ago. This parish was the last stronghold of the Norse 
tongue in Orkney, and it is said to have been spoken 
here down to 1767. 

The only royal burffh is Kirkwall ; the only other 
town is Stromness, which is a burgh of barony— both 
on the Mainland ; and the only village with more than 
800 inhabitants is StMar^ret's Hope, in South Bonald- 
say. The islands are divided into eighteen entire quoad 
cmZtoparishes, Westray — which mcludes Westray, 
Papa Westray, Holm of Papa, Wart Holm, and Busk 
Holm ; Cross and Bumess— which includes the W part 
of Sanday, Holms of Spuraess, Holms of Ire and North 
Bonaldsay ; Lady, including the E part of Sanday and 
Start Point; Stronsay and Edav — which includes 
Stronsay and Eday with the islands about them, with 
Muckle and Little Oreen Holms and Auskeny — Bousay 
and Egilsay, including Bousay, Egilsay, Yiera, Eyn- 
hallow, and the smaller isluids about; Shapinsay, 
including Heliar Holm ; Evie and Bendal, Harray and 
Birsa^, Sandwick, Stromness, Firth and Stenness, and 
Orphir, all in the western portion of Pomona, and the 
first indudiuffOairsa^, Sweyn Holm, and some small 
holms in the Wide Firth, and the last including Cava 
in Scapa Flow ; Kirkwall, at the narrow part of Pomona ; 
St Andrews and Holm, in the eastern part of the Main- 
land, the former including Copinsay and the latter 
Lamb Holm ; Hov and Graemsay, and Walls and Flotta, 
both in Hoy, ana the former including Graemsay, and 
the latter Bisa, Fara, Flotta, Switha, and South Walls ; 
and last. South Bonaldsav, including the island of the 
same name, Burray, Hunda, Glimps Holm, Swona, and 
the Pentland Skerries. The quoad sacra parishes of St 
Mary's (South Bonaldsay), Birsay (Harray and Birsay), 
Flotta (Walls and Flotta), Stenness (Firth and Stenness), 
Eday and Fara (Stronsav and Eday), North Bonaldsay 
(Cross and Burness), ana the mission stations of Bendal 
TEvie and Bendal), Burray (South Bonaldsay), Graemsay, 
North Walls (both in Walls), and Bapness (Westray 
and Papa Westray) are also included. 

There are Established churches within all the parishes 
and quoad sacra parishes, and there are also 15 places 
of worship in connection with the Free Church, 18 in 
connection with the U.P. Church, 1 in connection with 
the United Original Seceders, 2 Congregational churches, 
1 in connection with the Evangelical union, 8 Baptist 
churches, and 1 Episcopal church. In the year ending 
Sept 1882 there were in Orkney and Shetland 120 schooU 
(110 public), which, with accommodation for 11,051 chil- 
dren, had 8461 on the rolls, and an average attendance of 
6810. Their staff consisted of 129 certificated, 4 assistant, 
and 87 pupil, teachers. Orkney, with a constituency of 
1408 in 1882-88, unites with Shetland in returning a mem- 
ber to serve in parliament It is governed by a lord-lieu- 
tenant, a vice-lieutenant, 18 deputy-lieutenants, and 60 
justices of the peace ; forms a division of the sheriffdom 
of Caithness, Orkney, and Shetland ; and has a resident 
sheriff-substitute. Ordinary courts are held at KirkwaU 
every Tuesday throughout the session. Sheriff small- 
debt courts are also held at Kirkwall evenr Tuesday 
during the session ; and circuit courts are held at Strom- 
ness on the third Thursdays of March, June, and Sep- 
tember, and on the first Thursdav of December, and at St 
Margaret's Hope on the second Thursdays of April, June, 
and September. Justice of peace courts are held at Kirk- 
wall as required, and at Stromness on the last Thursday of 
every month. Quarter-sessions meet at Kirkwall on the 
first Tuesdays of March, May, and August, and on the 
last Tuesday of October. The average number of 
registered poor in 1888 was 707, with 245 dependents, 
and of casual poor 17, with 5 dependents ; the receipts 
for poor-law purposes were £5755, 5s. 6d., and the 
ezpenditare £5589, 7s. Id. There is a oombinatioa 
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poorhouM near KirkwalL There is no Miessment for 
poor-law purpoBes in the islands of PajMi Westray, Eday, 
Konsay, Shapinsay, and HoTj, nor in the p!irish of 
Sandwick on the Mainland. 'Hie proportion of illegiti- 
mate births averages about 5*6 percent, and the death- 
rate averages about 15 per thousand. The principal 
markets are at Dounby on the second Thursday of every 
month ; Firth, on the third Monday of every month ; 
Hosen, on the second Wednesday of February and June 
and the first Wednesday of November ; Kirkwall, on the 
first Monday of every month and the first Tuesday after 
11 August ; Sanday, on the first Thursdav before Kirk- 
wall I^unmas market and on the second Thursday of 
November; South Bonaldsay, on the first Wednesday 
after 11 November ; Shapinsay, on the second Monday 
of March ; Stronmess, on the first Wednesday of every 
month, the Wednesday before Wasdale market, and the 
first Tuesday of September; Stenness, on the first 
Tuesday of March, the first Tuesday after the second 
Wednesday of June, and the Tuesday after the first 
Wednesday of November; Tankemess, on the last 
Thursday of each month ; Wasdale, on the first Wed- 
nesdays of February and June and the last Wednesday 
of October ; Walls, on the first Fridays of June and 
November ; Westrav, on the third Thursday of March 
and the first Thursday of August ; and at Kousay, on 
the last Wednesday of March and the third Wednesday 
of July. The 1st Orkney Artillery Volunteer Corps, 
with headquarters at Kirkwall, have batteries at Kirk- 
wall, Sanday, Shapinsay, Stromness, Stronsay, Holm, 
Evie, Rousay, and Birsay. Valuation (165S-71) £4672, 
(1815) £20,938, (1848) £22,858, (1861) £44,214, (1882- 
88) £69,950, (1888-84) £70,628, exclusive of the 
burgh of KirkwalL The civU and registration counties 
are identical Pop. (1801) 24,445, (1811) 23,288, (1821) 
26,679, (1881) 28,847, (1841) 80,507, (1861) 31,456^ 
(1861) 82,895, (1871) 81,274, (1881) 32,044, of whom 
14,982 were males and 17,062 females. In the same 
year the number of persons to each square mile was 85, 
the number of families 7270, the number of houses 6358, 
and the number of rooms 18,184. Of the 32,044 in- 
habitants 453 males and 221 females were connected 
with the civil or military services or with > professions, 
24 men and 887 women were domestic servants, 417 men 
and 9 women were connected with coounerce, 6031 men 
and 1264 women were connected with agriculture and 
fishing, and 2286 men and 1273 women were engaged in 
industrial handicrafts or were dealers in manufactured 
substances, while there were 5215 boys and 7434 girls of 
school age. Of those connected with farmine and 
fishing 5165 men and 1264 women were concemea with 
farming alone, and 2810 farmers employed 966 men, 227 
boys, 223 women, and 424 girls. 

Ecclesiastically the whole of Orkney is embraced in 
the Synod of Obknet, which contains the presbyteries 
of Kirkwall, Cairston, and North Isles. It meets at 
Kirkwall on the second Tuesday of September. The 
presbyteries of Kirkwall and 6urston are sei«rately 
noticed ; the presbytery of North Isles contains the 
parishes of Cross and Bumess, Lady, Bousay and Egil- 
say, Shapinsay, Stronsay and Bday, and Westray and 
Papa Westrav, and the quoad mora parishes of Eday 
and Fara, and North Bonaldsay. The Free Church has 
also a synod of Orkney, which forms, however, only one 
presbytery, and includes the charges at Birsay, Deer- 
ness, Evie and Rendal, Firth, Harray and Sandwick, 
Holm, Kirkwall, North Bonaldsay, Orphir, Papa 
Westray, Bousay and Egilsay, Sanday, South Bonald- 
say, Stromness and St Andrews. The U.P. Church has 
a presbytery of Orkney, with charges at Burray, Eday, 
Firth, Hohn, Kirkwall, Bousay, Sanday, Sandwick, 
Shapinsay, South Bonaldsay, Stromness, Stronsay, 
Westray and Wick. 

Eittary.^-The derivation of the name is uncertain. 
Ore IB given in the Welsh Triads as one of the three 
principu isles of Britain, and it is also given as the 
modern Welsh name of the Orkneys. The present name 
is sometimes derived from the British Orch, which means 
* on the edge or bordering,' and ynyt, or ini$, * an 
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island,' in which case it would mean the borderbig 
islands. Other derivations are the Scandinavian Orkiitf 
* a sea monster,' and ey, * an island,' and Ork, or Otrk, * a 
desert or uninhabited place,' and eff, ' an island ; ' but the 
whole matter must be left in the re^ms of conjecture. 
The first historical mention seems to be by Diodorua 
Siculus, who^ in the year 57, mentions Cape Orcas as 
one of the extremities of Britain. In A.D. 86 Agricola's 
fleet passed northward, after the battle of Mons Granpius 
or Graupius, and must have reached these islands whence 
the sailors saw or fancied they saw the renowned Thule. 
Pomponius Mela mentions the islands about the middle 
of the second century, and states their number at 80. 
Pliny gives the number at 40, and Ptolemy at 30, while 
Solinus, writlnff in 240, and having heard probably 
only of the islanas next the mainland, puts it at 8. From 
Claudian's account of the exploits of Theodosius in the 
end of the 4th century, we are able to infer that the 
Saxons had settlements among the islands, or visited 
them ; and Nennius in his ffistoria Britonwn savs that 
in 449 the Saxon chiefs, Ochtha and Ebissa, ' with fortj 
keels ' laid waste the Orkneys. The next reference is 
in Adamnan's Life of St Columba, where it is stated 
that the Saint was, when he visited Brude, King of the 
Plots, A.D. 663, in some concern for Cormac, grandson 
of Lethan, ' who not less than three times went in 
search of a desert in the ocean, but did not find it,' and 
who, he knew, would ' after a few months arrive at the 
Orcades ; ' so he ' recommended him in the following 
terms to King Brude in the presence of the ruler of the 
Orcades : "Some of our brethren have lately set sail 
and are anxious to discover a desert in the pathless sea ; 
should they happen, after many wandering, to come to 
the Orcadian islands, do thou carefuUy instruct this 
chief, whose hosta^ are in thy hand, Uiat no evil be- 
fall them within his dominions ; " ' and we are further 
told that ' so it afterwards came to pass, and to this 
advice of the holv man Cormac owed his escape from 
impending death.^ Who the people were who inhabited 
them, or what was their connection with Brude, is 
not dear, but it maj^ be reasonably supposed that they 
were Picts, who, lymg on the borders of the northern 
Pictish kingdom, were somewhat turbulent. Nennius, 
who wrote about the middle of the 9ib century, savs 
that the ^ple were Picts in his day, and among the 
Scandinavians who afterwards peopled the islands, the 
traditions of an early race of ' Pights,' who were small 
men, have been very persistent Before the death of 
Brude, which took niaoe in 584, JEdan, king of Dalriada, 
had, according to tne Ultter AnruUs, sent an expedition 
against the Orkneys, and from this time there is no 
further mention of them for almost a century ; but 
probably the expedition had been successful, and the 

Ohad been under Dalriadic rule, for in 682 we find 
mac Bile, the then king of the Northern Picts, 
undertaking an expedition against them, and adding 
them Bffin to the Pictish domains. During this 
period (mristian missionaries had spread all over the 
islands and reached as fkr as Iceland, as we know from 
the Irish Monk Diouil, who wrote a treatise J>$ Mtnmra 
Orbii Terrarum in or about 825. Though this early 
Christianity disappeared after the Norse occupation, 
traces of it still remain in the islands named Papa, that 
being a name given by the Norsemen to the early 
Christian missionaries, as well as in the islands of 
Bonaldsay, the Norse name of which was Binanaey or 
St Ninian's or Bingan's Isle, in the sculptured stones 
similar to the early Christian monuments of the main- 
land of Scotiand, in the old square-shaped ecclesiastical 
beUs that have been found at several places, and in tiie 
names of places where chapels had been dedicated to 
various of the early Irish and Columban saints. 

The Norse rovers seem to have begun to visit Britain 
recnlarly in search of plunder about the close of the 
8th century, and by the middle of the 9th, Olaf the 
White had established a powerful kingdom in Ireland. 
When Harald Harfagri therefore by his victory of 
Hafunfiord in 872 made himself master of Norway, 
and many of the large landowners and their followers 
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opposed to bis usurpation or dispoasesaed of their terri- 
tories were compellea to flee from his anger, one of the 
first districts in which they sought shelter and safety 
was amonff the Orkney Islands; and haying settled 
permanenuy there, as well as in Iceland^ the Faroes, and 
the Hebrides, they ' turned their haven of refuge into a 
base of onerations for retaliatory warfare, harrying the 
coasts of Norway during the summer months and living 
at leisure in the idands during winter on the plunder. 
Harold was not, however, to be thus treated with im- 
punity, so in 876 he fitted out a fleet and made a descent 
on hoih Orkneys and ^ebrides, subduine them and 
bringing tiiem under his government As Ivar the son 
of Ea^vald, Jarl of Moeri, one of his chief supporters, 
was killed, in Sandav probably, during the fighting, 
and probably also with an eye to a vigorous and power- 
ful ruler who would be able to maintain the conquest, 
Harald appointed this B5gnvald also Jarl of Orkney, 
but as the latter preferred to retun^ to Norway, he was 
allowed to hand over the title and power to his brother 
Sigurd, who indulged the resUess nature of himself and 
his followers bv expeditions against the mainland of 
Scotland, in the course of which he oonimered the 
creater portion of Caithness, Sutherland, Koss, and 
Moray, in the latter of which districts he finally died 
[see Forbes and Mobat]. He was succeeded by his 
son Guttorm, who, however, ruled only one vear, when 
he died, and was succeeded by Hallad, sonof Rognvald, 
for whom his &ther had obtained the earldom on the 
news of Sigurd's death reaching Norway. Contrary, 
however, to the spirit of the times, Hallad was a man 
of peace, and wearying of the struggle with his 
piratical subjects — if they may so be called — soon 
returned to Norway. He was succeeded by his 
brother Einar,* who proved a rigorous ruler. He is 
said to have been the first to teach the Orcadians to 
use turf for fuel, and so he came to be known as Torf- 
Einar. He was succeeded by his son, Thorfinn, who 
by his maniage with Grelauga, daughter of Duncan, 
i!arl of Caithness, again united the mainland Norse 
districts to the Orkney Jarldom. He left five sons, 
who devoted their energies to murdering one another, 
till Hlodver, the last of them, was left in sole possession 
of power, which, however, he did not long eigoy. At 
his death in 980 his son, Sigurd the Stout, succeeded, 
and had to defend his mainland possessions, first against 
Finleikr, Mormaer of Moray, and father of Macbeth, 
and again, according to the Njal Saga, against Finleikr's 
successor, Melsnechtan, and another Scottish Mormaer, 
who is called Hundi. In both contests he was success- 
ful, and made himself master of the greater part of 
the North of Scotland, penetrating even S of the Moray 
Firth [see MobatI He was, however, afterwards ro- 
oonciled to Einff Malcolm, and obtained his daughter 
as a second wife, after which his forays against the 
Scottish dominions ceased. This latter event came 
about as the Orkneyinga Saga tells in the following 
manner : ' Olaf, Tryggvi's son, retuminff from a viking 
expedition to the west, came to the Orkneys with his 
men and seized Earl Sigurd in Bdrvaag [in Hoy, or 
according to Olc^a Saga at Asmundarvaflb alao in 
Hoy], as he lav there with a single ship. King Olaf 
offered the Earl to ransom his life on condition that he 
should embrace the true &ith and be baptized ; that he 
should become his man and proclaim Cnristianity over 
all the Orknevs. He took his son, Hundi or Hvelp, as 
a hostag^ ana left the Orkneys for Norway, whero he 
became King ; and Hundi stayed with him some years, 
and died there. After that, Earl Sigurd paid no allegi- 
ance to Euig Olaf. He married the daughter of 
Malcolm, King of Scots^ and their son was Earl Thor- 
finn ; his elder sons were Sumarlidi, Brusi, and Einar.' 
Such was the second introduction of Christianity among 
the islanders. Sigurd's second marriage took place about 
1006, and as Scotland was now shut against his enter- 

* AnothAT brother, BoUo, is aaid to have deiired the post, and 
when his brother wm preferred, he lUrted for France, where, 
taking poaaeeaion of Normandy, he founded the line which was 
t^-and-qy to send a sovereign to Bngland 
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prise, he soon began to look about for fresh fields of 
adventure. Thoroughly tired of the repose of his own 
shores, he started in 1014 to assist Brodir, a Viking 
Leader, against Brian Boroime, King of Munster. On 
Good Friday in that year, the groat battle of Chris- 
tianity against Psganinn was fought, and the Pagans 
wero defeated. Sigurd no sooner tried himself to carry 
forward his msgic banner, which brought victoiy to 
him before whom it was borne, but deatii to him who 
boro it, than he fell pierced by a spear, and so died 
the ablest of all the early Norse Jaris. It was in 
connection with this battle that the weird sisters sans 
that ghastivsong which Gray has paraphrased in the JFcUm 
Sisters, and the Norse version of which was preserved in 
North Bonaldsay till the latter half of the 18th century. 
King Malcolm gave the Earldom of Caithness to Thor- 
finn, then only five years of sge, and Sumarlidi, Brusi, 
and Einar divided the Orkneys among them, but by the 
death of the first, and the murder of the last, Brusi 
obtained the whole of the islands. Thorfinn resembled 
Ms father in vigour and ambition ; he commenced, at 
the affe of fourteen, his career as a viking, and often, 
even during his grandfather's reign, kept the coast in 
fear by his daring and ruthless exploits. On the death 
of hlB two half-brothera and the succession of Bnui, he 
claimed a share, and ultimately got a third. When 
Duncan succeeded Malcolm, he daimed tribute from 
Thorfinn, who refused it, and hence the war in which 
Duncan lost his life at the hands of Macbeth [see 
MoBATl and after which Thorfinn took possession of a 
considerable portion of Scotland, and became the most 
TOwerful of the Jarls. On the death of Brusi, his son, 
Rognvald Bnuoson, came over from Norway and claimed 
his father's share of the islands, but he came to terms 
with Thorfinn, and there was no fighting for eight 
years, when the ouarrel broke out afresh and Rbgnvald 
was defeated ana fiod, only, however, to return in a 
few years and try the fortune of war again. This time 
he was killed, and Thoifinn thereafter held undisputed 
sway. In 1047 he was reconciled to King Magnus of 
Norway, who rec^enised him as Jarl of Orkney. There- 
after he visited Eome to obtain pardon for his many 
misdeeds, and after his return devoted the larger part 
of his time to the government of his dominions, his old 
excursions being abandoned. He died in 1004, and 
was succeeded by his sons, Paul and Erlend, who ruled 
jointiy till they were deposed by King Magnus, who 
made his own son, Sigurd, Jarl. On Sigurd's succession 
to the throne of Norway in 1108, Hakon, son of Paul, 
and Magnus, son of Erlend, succeeded and ruled jointiy 
till 1115, when Magnus (the St Magnus to whom the 
cathedral at Kirkwall is dedicated) was murdered in 
Egilsay. Notwithstanding this foul deed, Hakon seems 
to have been a ffood ruler. His sons, Paul and Harald, 
succeeded, but Harald was accidently put to death hv 
his mother-~by a poisoned shirt the Saga say, which 
was intended for PauL Kali, son of Kol, who had 
married a sister of Mi^us, now claimed half the 
islands, and had his claim allowed. He changed his 
name to Rbgnvald, and was the founder of the cathedral 
at Kirkwall, but there was for many years after this a 
conflict between different claimants, whose rights or 
supi>osed rij^ts are too complex to be here mmutely 
detailed. The Norse line mially became extinct in 
1281, with the murder of the then Jarl John. 

The earldom of Caithness was then ^ven by Alex- 
ander II. to Magnus, second son of Gilbride, Earl of 
Angus, who seems to have also received the earldom of 
Orkney from the King of Norway, but Httie is known 
of him or of his successors. One of them, "bhffiva III., 
accompanied the neat expedition which Kmg Haco 
assembled in the Orkneys in 1268, and survived the 
battle of Largs, for his death is recorded in 1278. The 
return of t& broken-hearted Haco is noticed under 
KntxwALL. This Macnus was succeeded by his son 
Magnus lY., who is styled Earl of Orkney in the docu- 
ment by which Margaret Maid of Norway was declared 
next heir to the Scottish throne. John and Magnus Y. 
suooeeded, and with the latter the Angus line ended. 
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His dAnghter had married Maliae, Earl of Stratlieme, 
who, about 1821, sooceeded to the earldom in right of 
his wifet, and his son Malise, who sacceeded, was con- 
firmed in the earldom of Orkney by the King of Nor- 
way, but he was afterwards depriTed of it on sospicion 
of treason in 1857. In 1879 Henry St Glair or Smdair 
and Malise Sparre preferred claims to it as heirs of this 
Malise of Stratheme. How the former was descended 
from, or connected with, him seems to be involved in 
inextricable confusion, bat his title to sncceed must 
have been sufficiently dear at the time, for in the year 
mentioned he was formally recognised by Eins Hucon 
of Norway. The death of Hakon shortly afterward^ 
enabled hmi to become semi-independent, and he seems 
to have acted very much like a small Idnf, While 
William Sinclair, the third of the line, hela the earl- 
dom, the younff Ein^ of Scotland, James III., pressed 
by Christian I., Kins of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, for payment of a long arrear of ' the annual of 
Norway ' for the Hbbridis, compromised the matter by 
marrying Maivaret, nrincess of i>enmark, and as only 
2000 crowns of her dowry of 60,000 were forthcoming 
in ready money at the time, he received the Orkneys 
in pledge for 50,000 crowns and the Shetlands for 
8000 more. As the islands were never ransomed, they 
became thenceforth attached to Scotland. In 1470-71 
the earldom of Orkney and the lordship of Shetland 
were, as to their 'haill richt,' purchased by James III. 
from the Sinclairs and annexed to the Crown, not to be 
alienated except in favour of a lawful son of the king. 
But the royal rights were somewhat involved. The 
power of the Bishop of Orkney, which had, since Bishop 
William (see Kirkwall), ^wn up from littleness to 
grandeur under the administration of the later earls, 
was, to a certain extent, co-ordinate with that of the 
king as lord of the islands. *The old bishopric of 
Oruiey was a greate thing, and lay sparsism through- 
out the haill parochines of Orknay and Zetland. Braide 
his lands, he had ye teinds of auchteen kirks : his lands 
ffrew daily, as delmquencies increased in the countray.' 
Many small proprietors, too — odallers — ^had heritages 
mix»l up everywhere with the lands of the quondam 
earls andwith those of the bishop ; and while they paid 
scat to the superior of the soil, they claimed to retain 
Norwegian customs and to be governed by Norwegian 
laws. Down to the death of James III. in 1488, the 
islands were almost entirely managed by the bishop, but 
in 1489 and in 1501, Henry, Lord Sinclair, obtained 
from James lY. leases of the earldom at the extremely 
low rent of £886, 18s. 4d. Scots, at which it had been 
leased to the bishops ; and though he fell at Flodden in 
1518, the property was given in successive leases to his 
widow. Lady Mai^aret, at the same rent In 1529, the 
Earl of Caithness and Lord Sinclair, for what purpose 
is not very clear, but doubtless in some way to increase 
their own power and wealth, invaded Orkney at the 
head of an armed force, but were met by the Orkney 
men at Summerdale, in Stenness, and totally routed, the 
Earl being killed and Lord Sinclair t^en prisoner. In 
1530 a grant of the islands in feu was made — ^in defiance 
of the Act of annexation under James III. , and also of 
Lady Margaret Sinclair's lease— to the Earl of Moray, 
the natural brother of James V., but it never yielded 
him any proceeds. About 1585 the islands were 
honoured by James V. with the only royal visit they 
have received from Scottish or British sovereigns. The 
kinjg remained some time in the then bishop's palace, 
which stood on the W side of Victoria Street at Kirk- 
wall, receiving homage and administering justice. In 
1540 the favourable leases to Lady Margaret Sinclair 
were terminated, and Oliver Sinclair of Pitcaims— 
whose name is associated with the shameful Rout of 
Solway— became the last lessee of the Sinclair family, 
at, however, the advanced rent of £2000. The last of bis 
two leases expired in 1548, and of the former greatness 
of the family in Orkney there now remains no trace. 

The earldom of Orkney became part of the jointure 
of the widow of James Y., and was by her placed under 
the administration of one Bonot, a I^chinan, and itte 
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Earl of Huntly. How it was disposed of during the 
fourteen years following her death in 1560 is not 
known, the only records of the islands being respites 
and pardons for murder. In 1564 Lord Robert Stewart, 
a natural son of James V., received a charter granting 
him for an annual rent of £2000, 18s. 4d. Scots, not only 
the offices of Sheriff of Orkney and Fowd of Shetland, 
but the whole lands, whether held odally or otherwise. 
The grant does not seem to have been at first acted on, 
but Stewart, who was also commendator of Holyrood, 
had exchanged temporalities with the bishop, ana thus 
united the crown and episcopal righta. In 1567, a little 
before Queen Mary's marriage, he had to give up his 
rights in favour of Bothwell, who was at the same time 
created Duke of Orkney, but did not long eojoy his 
title or domains. At the close of the same year it was 
debated in parliament ' quhider Orknay and Shetland sal 
be subject to the commone law of this realme or gif thai 
sal brnike thair awne lawis f — ^when it was found that 
thai aught to be subject to thair awne lawis.' 

Lord Robert Stewart seems to have resumed posses- 
sion after Bothwell's flight, but his heavy oppression of 
the people caused such an outcry, that at length he was 
depnved of his lordship, only, however, to receive it 
again in 1581, from whidi date he held the iidands till 
1587, when the grant was revoked, and they were 
leased to Sir John Maitland of Thirlstane and Sir 
Ludovick Ballantine for two years at a rent of £4000 
Scots a year. In 1589 they were again sranted to Lord 
Robert Stewart at a rent of £2078, 6s. 8a. Soots, and in 
1501 they were nven to him in liferent and to his son 
Patrick in fee. Lord Robert died in 1591, and his son 
succeeded ; but a fresh outcry arising against his exac- 
tions, there was a brief resumption by the Crown. 
Lord Patrick, however, obtained a new charter in 1600, 
which, while not granting him the ' whole ' lands or 
the ' superiority,' and binding him to administer justice 
according to the old laws of the country, yet concen- 
trated in him the rights of both Crown and bishop. 

Earls Robert and Patrick both aimed at destroying 
the odal system, and as lands so held could not be 
alienated without the consent of all the heirs in the 
Fowdra court, they so summoned and adjourned this 
court and filled it up with creatures of their own, that 
it became a mere mstrument in their hands; they 
silenced and overawed the refractory odallers by their 
men-at-arms, and the^ employed their rights over the 
temporalities of the bishopric as a pretext for levying 
fines from such landholders as incuned any censure of 
the church. They thus succeeded in wresting much 
landed property from the rightfal owners, and terrified 
not a few of the odal proprietors into a surrender of 
their peculiar privileges, an acknowledgment of feudal 
vassalage, and an acceptance of tenure by charter. The 
rent of the earldom, too, being paid chieflv in kind, 
they increased it by increasing the value of the weights 
used : raising the mark from 8 ounces to 12, and the 
lispund from 12 pounds to 18. Earl Patrick even 
excelled his father in his despotism, compelling the 
people to work like slaves in carrjring on buildings and 
other works for him, confiscating the lands of the in- 
habitants on the most trivial pretences, carrying off the 
movable goods of any one who dared to leave the islands 
without special permission from himself or his deputies, 
and— «rowninff aisplay of his sava^ temper and avarice 
— ordaining that 'if any man tried to supply or give 
relief to ships, or any vessel distressed by tempest, the 
same shiJl oe punished in his person and fined at the 
Earl's pleasure.' Bishop Law, however, interfered, more 
because the Earl's claims clashed wiUi his than from 
any desire for justice, and Earl Patrick was summoned 
to Edinburgh m 1609 and kept in prison there and at 
Dumbarton till 1615. In 1614 his illegitimate son, 
Robert, had seized the Castle of Kirkwall and the steeple 
of the cathedral, and held them with an armed force, 
but the outbreak was put down by the Earl of Caithness, 
and both father and son were executed at Edinburgh in 
1615 on a charge of treason. 

Under the pretext that a forfeiture might iigure those 
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proprietors who bad resigned their odal tennies and 
accepted charters, the luicU of the earldom were not 
immediately declared forfeited, and many of the pro- 
prietors were alarmed into the measure of addnff and 
accepting charters from the Crown in the nsoal uadal 
form ; while all, fearing another taskmaster akin in 
character to the two last, importuned the Idngto annex 
the islands inalienably to the Crown. James v I., after 
thus all bnt completing the rain of the odal tenures, for- 
mally annexed ' the knds of Orkney and Zetland to 
the Grown to remain in all time oominff,' and though 
he admonished the people by prodamation a^^dnst all 
fear of the islands reverting ' to their former condition 
of misrule, trouble, and oppression,' he made no restora- 
tion of the lands which had been unlawfully seized bv 
the last earls, and setting up the rental of Earl Patrick 
as the rule for future guidance, he inmiediately bc^n 
to let the islands out to a series of farmers-geneiSil. The 
people thus oppressed without mercy petitioned the 
kix^ that no man might ' be inteiponed between his 
Majesty and them, but that they might remain his 
Majesty's immediate vassals.' In response to this 
appeal the islands were for a few years closely annexed 
to the Crown, but were soon again leased out as before, 
and subjected to such oppression as was utterly incom- 
patible with any prosperity. 

In 1648 they were, with all the regalities belonginff 
to them, granted by Charles I. in mort^pige to the Earl 
of Morton, but were redeemable by the Crown on pay- 
ment of an alleged debt of £80,000. They were confis- 
cated by Cromwell, but after the Restoration, were again 
in 1662 given back to the Earl of Morton, under whose 
arbitrary control the Fowdra court was aboUshed. In 
1669 they were acain, by act of parliament, annexed 
' for ever ' to the Crown and leased out as before, but in 
1707 were granted in mortgage— redeemable for £80,000, 
but with an annual feu-duty of £500— to James, Earl 
of Morton, who was appointed admiral and hereditary 
steward and justiciarv. In 1742 the Earl, though his 
revenues from the islands amounted to £8000 a year, 
pretended that they did not yield a rental equal to the 
mterest of the supposed mortgage, and contrived on 
this pretext to get an act of paniament declaring them 
irredeemable. On the abolition of the hereditary juris- 
dictions in 1747 he received compensation, but being 
harassed by lawsuite in connection with the weighte 
and other matters, he sold the whole in 1766 to Sir 
Lawrence Dundas, afterwards Earl of Zetland, with 
whose descendanto they still remain. The tiUe of Ea^l 
of Orkney in the peerage of Scotland was granted in 
1696, together with those of Viscount Kirkwall and 
Baron Dechmont to the Fitzmaurice family, who are, 
however, connected territorially with Wigtownshire. 
The bishopric lands are in possession of the Crown. 
The antiquities of tiie Orkneys are numerous and inter- 
esting, and the brochs or burghs, cairns, Picte' houses, 
castles, and old churches will be found noticed either 
under the islands or parishes in which they are. Some 
of the more important are treated separately. 

See also the works mentioned under Kirkwall, and 
Brand's Bruf Deseriptwn of Orkney, etc, (1688 ; reprinted 
1701 ; and aaun, Edinb. 1883) ; Martin's Description of 
the Western Islands of Scotland (1708 ; 2d ed. 1716 ; re- 
printed, Glasg. 1884) ; Eunson's AncisrU and PreserU 
StaU of Orkney (Newcastle, 1788) ; Barry's ffistory of 
the Orkney Islands (2d ed., Edinb. 1808) ; Peterkin's 
Rentals ofths Ancient Earldom and Bish(^^ of Orkney 
(Edinb. 1820), and his Notes on Orkney and Zetland 
(Edinb. 1822) ; Sibbald's Descriftum of the Islands of 
Orkney and Zetland by Robert Monteith of BgOsea and 
Gairsay, 1638 (Edinb. 1846) ; Balfour's Oppressums of the 
SioBUenth Century in the Islands of Orkney and Zetland 
(Edinb. 1859) ; Clouston's Ovide to the Orkney Islands 
(Edinb. 1862) ; Farrer's Maes-Howe (1862) ; Oorrie's 
Summers and JFvntera in the Orkneys; Dr Anderson's 
Orkneyinaa Saga (Edinb. 1878) ; Ferffusson's Age and 
Uses of the Brochs and Rude Stone Montments of the 
Orkney Islands (Lond. 1877) ; Low's T&ur through the 
Islands of Orkney andShetland in 1774 (Kirkwall, 1879) ; 
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Walter TraUl Dennison's Orcadian Skeleh-Bodk (Kirk- 
wall, 1880) ; J. B. Tudor's Orkneys and Shetland (1888) ; 
and the Rev. J. B. Craven's History of the Episcopal 
Church in Orkney (1883). 

Onniclato, a place in South Uist island. Outer 
Hebrides, Inverness-shire, 4 miles S of Howmore. Cattle 
fairs are held at it on the third Wednesday of July and 
the first Wednesday of September. 

Ormidale, a mansion m Kilmodan ^rish, Argyll- 
shire, on the W side of Olendaruel, 7 miles N by E of 
Tiffhnabruaich. The steamers touch at a pier on Loch 
Biddon, a little to tiie S. 

Ormiaton, a village and a parish of W Haddington- 
shire. The village stends, 274 feet above sea-level, near 
the left bank of the Tyne, 2i miles SSE of Tranent, 8 
WSW of Haddington, 6 ENE of Dalkeith, and 12 ESE 
of Edinburgh. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder described it in 
1848 as ' occupying the central point of the valley, and 
with the red-tiled roofs of ito houses rising here and 
there over the trees in which it is embosomed. Ite 
main street, running ENE, with a row of trees 
upon either side, has the width of an English villa^, 
and from ito centre arises a rude old cross, near which 
at the dose of last century stood a pre-Beformation 
chapel, then used as the parish school-house. The 
village has now a certain air of decay about it, but in 
our younger days we remember that some of ite best 
houses were inhabited by respecteble persons of demi- 
fortune^ who came here to Uve cheap, so that it afforded 
a quiet, genteel, and innocent society.' John Cockbum 
of Ormiston (1685-1768), the pioneer of Scottish agri- 
culture, here founded a farmers' club in 1736, the first 
it is thought of ite kind in the kingdom. In the ten 
years before he had also estebllshea a brewery and 
distiUenr, a linen factory, and a bleachfield, the second 
most likely in Scotland. These all have been long 
extinct ; but Ormiston has a post office, an inn, and a 
stetion on the Macmerry branch of the North British 
railway. Pop. (1791) 600, (1831) 886, (1861) 349, (1871) 
849, (1881) 878. 

The parish, which since 1648 has had the barony of 
Peaston annexed to it from Pencaitland, is bounded 
NW b^ Tranent, E by Pencaitland, SE by Humbie, and 
m Edinburghshire. In shape resembling 



W by Cranston in ] „ 

an £, it has an utmost length from NN W to SSE of 4 
miles, a var3ring breadth of 3 furlongs and 8 miles, and 
an area of 3448^ acres. The Tyne, here little more 
than a brook, runs 1} mile north-eastward across the 
northern district and along the Cranston and Pencait- 
land boundaries ; Bellyfora Bum, ito affluent, runs 2} 
miles eastward, partly on the boundaries with Tranent 
and Pencaitlana, partly across the NE comer; and 
Kinchie Bum, ite sub-affluent, traces two other parte of 
the Pencaitland boundary. Sinking along the Tyne to 
270 feet above sea-level, the surface thence rises gently 
tUl at Dodridge Law on the southern border it atteins a 
height of 700 feet. The parish of Ormiston ' is English 
in appearance, the Tyne running slowly in a deep alluvial 
bed through meadows, and the fields being everywhere 
divided by hedcerow trees, whilst the extensive and 
united woods of Ormiston Hall, Woodhall, and Fountein- 
hall form a silvan district of so great magnitude as, 
when we consider the rich agricultural county in which 
it is situated, might almost be termed a forest' The 
roc^s belong to the Carboniferous Limestone series. 
Sandstone has been quarried, of poorish oualitv for 
building ; limestone has been largely worked in the S ; 
and cou existe in at least three workable seams, and 
appears to have been mined from early times ; whilst 
ironstone also seems to exist The soil along tiie Tyne 
is a light loam incumbent on gravel ; in tracte further 
back isa stiff clay incumbent on till; on both the northern 
and southem borders is naturally moorish, but has 
been greatly improved by cultivation ; and on a small 
tract m the W is an alluvium, producing good natural 
grass. About 180 acres are under wood; 140 are 
meadow and constent pasture; and nearly all the 
remainder is in tillage. From the Ormes, who be- 
queathed their name to the parish, the lands of Ormiston 
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to fh0 liindBayB, and from tlum hv nuurriage 
(1868) to the GoekbnmSi two of whom held the office of 
Lord Jnstioe-Glerk in the 17th oentair. In 1748 John 
Cockbnni, mentioned above, was obfified to sell the 
estate to the Earl of Hopetonn, with whose descendants 
it has since remained. Ormiston Hall, 9 fiirlongs S of 
the Tillage, is a building of 1746, in the tea-canister 
style of architecture that then prevailed. By 1882 
three additions had been made to it in a similar style, 
one canister added alongside of another ; but as it nas 
no ertemal pretension, itjodves mo offence, and within is 
extremely comfortable. The older house, 200 yards to 
the W, fonns part of a court of offices. Hither on a 
December night of 1545 the Beformer Qeoige Wishart 
'passed upon foot, for it was a rehement frost After 
sapper he held comfortable purpose of the death of God's 
choeenj children, and merely said, "Methink that I 
desire earnestly to sleep," and therewith he said, " Will 
we sing a psalm." Which being ended, he passed to 
chamb^, and sooner than his common diet was passed 
to bed, with these words, "God grant quiet rest" 
Before midnight the place was beset about that none 
could escape to make advertisement The Earl Both- 
well came and called for the laird, and declared the 
purpose and said that it was but vain to make him to 
nola his house, for the Governor and the Cardinal with 
all their power were coming; but and if he would 
deliver the man to him, he would promise upon his 
honour that he should be safe, and tnat it ihomd pass 
the power of the Cardinal to do him any harm or scatk 
. . . As thus promise made in the presence of God, 
and hands stretdhed out upon both the parties for ob« 
servation of the promises, the said Master George was 
delivered to the hands of the said Earl Bothwell, who, 
immediately departing with him, came to Elfhutbtonb, 
where the Cardinal was.' So inns John Knox's narra- 
tive; and less than four months sfter Wishart was 
burnt at St Andrews. In the flower garden grows a 
spreading yew-tree, 18 feet in girth and 88 in height, 
which seems to have been a tree of mark so long sgo as 
1474, and still is in great vigour. An aisle of the 
ancient church, disused since 1696, still stands near the 
older house ; and on Dodrid^ Law are remains of a 
circular fort Katives were Admiral Sir William Hope- 
Johnstone, E.C.B. (1798-1878), and the Bev. Robert 
Moffat, D.D. (1797-1888), the African missionary, who 
also has been falsely claimed by Inverkeithinff. The 
Earl of Hopetoun is chief proprietor, 2 others nolding 
each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 2 of from 
£50 to £500, and 9 of from £20 to £50. Ormiston is in 
the presbyt^ of Dalkeith and the spiod of Lothian 
and Tweeddale ; the living is worth £396. The parish 
church, built in 1856, is a handsome Earlv En^dish 
edifice, containing 420 sittings. Theze is also a Free 
church ; and a public school, with accommodation for 
145 children, had (1883) an average attendance of 94, 
and a grant of £81, 17s. Valuation (1860) £5907, 
(1884) £7095, 17s. Pop. (1801) 766, a^Sl) 838, (1861) 
915, (1871) 911, (1881) 1026. --Ord Sur,, sh. 38, 1863. 
See Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's SooUish Bivers (1874), 
and John Small's OofUeB and Mannons of ih/$ Lothiam 
(Edinb. 1883). 

Ormiston. See Eckfokix 

Ormiston, a mansion in Eibkitxwton parish, Edin- 
burghshire, 5 furlongs WSW of Midcaloer Junction. 
Scottish Baronial in style, it was built in 1851 from 
designs by the late David Bryce, B.S.A. Its owner, 
WilSam Wilkie, Esq., Capt 3d Battalion Boyal Soots 
(b. 1857 ; sue. 1883), holds 2000 acres in Edinburgh and 
Lmlit^gow shiies, his grandfather having purchased the 
estate at the beginning of the century.— On^. Swr., sh. 
32, 1857. 

Ormsary, a mansion in South Knapdale parish, Argyll, 
shire, near the E shore of Loch Caolisport, 13 miles 
SSW of Ardrishaiff. Its owner, Farquhar Campbell, 
Esq. of Ormsay and Bum (b. 1859 ; sue. 1878-81), nolds 
57,000 acres in the shire, valued at £5172 per annum. 

Omsay or Oronsay. See Obaksat and Isle-Obnsat. 

Orphir {yarpha, * fibrous peat '), a village and a parish 



in the S of Orkney. The villasn stands on the sonthen 
coast of Pomona, near the W end of Se^ia Flow, 9 
miles WSW of Kirkwall, under which it has a post oflbce. 

The parish consists mainly of a section of Pomona, 
but includes the island of Cava and ti^e skerry called 
Barrel of Butter. The Pomcma section is bounded V 
by Firth and Stenness, NE by Kirkwall, S by Scapa 
Flow, and SW and W by Hoy Sound. Its utmost 
length, from £ to W, is 7 miles ; its breadth varies 
between 2i and 8{ miles ; and the area of the entire 
parish is 12,762 acres. Cava island has been separately 
noticed. Barrel of Butter skerry, lying If mile SSE of 
the nearest point of the mainland, has a curious outline, 
and is well known to seamen. The bold and rocky 
coast of the Pomona section, 18^ miles in extent, on the 
S is finelv indented by Houton, Myre, Swanbister, and 
Waulkmill Bays. Inland the surface rises gradually in 
a series of undulations and hills, with intersectingdales, 
chief elevations being Houton Head (195 feet), Yeness 
Hill (206), and Boo Point (74) along the coast, with 
Gmf Hill (619) and Ward Hill (880) behind— heights 
that command a view of twenty-five islands and twen^- 
three parishes, or of most of ()rkney and much of Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, besides a large enanse of the eastern 
and western ooeans. The eastern disMet abounds in 
heathy risins ground and peat-mosses, which fumish fuel 
to both Orphir and Kirkwall ; and evervwhere are dales 
which were not brought under tillage till 1818 or later, 
but are now in a state of high cultivation. The Loch of 
KirkbiBter (1| x 1 mile ; 49 feet above sea-level) contains 
plenty of sea and loch trout Springs of pure water are 
veiT numerous and mostly copious ; a few are chalybeate, 
ana exgoy some local mediemal celebrity. Trap rock, 
suitable for building, is frequent; but sandstone of 
various kinds and quality predominates, and yields 
both pavement-flag and roofing alate. Fme white and 
blue clay, used for colouring heuthstonas, is at Stauno ; 
and boff iron ore is comparatively plentiAiL The sou in 
a few places on the seaboard is a nch loam mixed with 
small boulders; elsewhere is mostly either clay or 
moss, separate or in mixture. The pnncipal antiquities 
are throe tumuli ; remains at Swanbister of a circular 
tower, 180 feet in drcumferenoe, which was probably 
the residence of Sueno Boerstrop^ who was killed at the 
house of Jarl Paul towards the close of the 11th century ; 
and ruins or vestiges of several pre-Beformation chapels. 
Claistron House, near the W coast, 17 miles W by S of 
Kirkwall, was the birthplace of Sir William Honyman, 
Bart, Lord Armadale (1756-1825), a lord of session. 
Other mansions are Smozrow and Swanbister; and 6 
proprietors hold each an annual value of more, 4 of 
less, than £100. Orphir is in the presbytery of Cairston 
and synod of Orkney ; the living ia worth £182. The 
parish chureh was built in 1829, and contains 674 
sittings. There ia also a Free church ; and Kirkbister 
and (Jrphir public schools, with respective accommoda- 
tion for 60 and 85 children, haa (1888) an average 
attendance of 40 and 62, and grants of £47, 16s. and 
£59. Yaluation (1860) £1874, (1884) £1834. Pop. 
(1801) 864, (1881) 996, (1861) 1133, (1871) 1040, (1881) 
1015, of whom 23 were on Cava. 

Orr. SeeOuL 

Onto, a stream of Unay parish, SE Ross-shire, rising 
at an altitude of 2450 feet above sea-level, and 2^ miles 
N of Loch Monar. Thence it flows 26 miles east-north- 
esstward, till it fedls into the Conan opposite Bnhan 
Castle, 4 miles SSW of DingwalL Durmff the firat Sf 
miles of its oourse it expands into Loch na Oaoidhe 
{%i X H furl.) and Am Fiar Loch (5 x ffurL ; 998 feet) ; 
and lower down it traces for 8^ nmes the nortiiem 
boundary of Kilmorack parish, Inverness-shire. A 
very fitful stream, subject to violent freshets, it chiefly 
tiavenes a mountain fflen, called after it Glen Oirin, 
but eventually enten the low flat lands of Strathconan, 
and hero yields Terr good salmon fishing. A wooden 
bridge across it, behind Urrev Kanse, erected at the 
expense of Mr M'Kenzie of Seaforth, was swept away by 
the flood of 1839, when a stronger bridge was built at 
the cost of the county, A fertiK tract around the con- 
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flaenee of the Onia tad the Conan used sometimes, for 
weeks or even months, to be so flooded as to present the 
appeanmoe of a lake ; but now, bv means of drainage- 
works constnictedin 1869, is entirely ftee from oyerflow. 
^"Ord. Sur,, shs. 82, 83, 1882-81. 

Onair or Ovenaj, an islet in Eilchoman parish, 
Argyllshire, at the point of the Bhynns of Islay, flank- 
ing the W side of the entraaoe to Loch Indal, and lying 
12 mUes NW of the MnU of Islay. It has a lighthonse, 
erected in 1825 at a cost of £8066, and showing a light 
which flashes onoe in every five seoonds, and is visible 
at the distance of 17 nratical miles. Pop. (1871) 18, 
(1881) 15. 

Orton Hoiuw^ a mansion in Bothes parish, El0nshir& 
near the left bank of the Spey, and 5 furlongs 17 by E 
of Orton Junction on the Highland railway, this being 8) 
miles W by N of Keith, and 5iSE of Elgin. Itisaluge 
and handsome modem foor-story edifice, with a massive 
portico and finely wooded gronnds. Pnrchased by her 
great-grandfather, the first Earl of Fife, about the 
middle of last centary, the estate belongs now to Miss 
Wharton-Daff, who holds 8019 acres in the shire, 
valaed at £1794 per annom. A beantiM Gothic 
mansoleom, IJ mile KNS of the mansion, was built 
in 1844. It occupies the site of St Mary's pre-Reforma- 
tion chapel, connected with which was a holy well, 
whither multitudes flocked on the first Sunday in May. 
— (W. Sur.f sh. 85, 1876. 

Orwell, a parish of NW Einross-shire, containing the 
nost-town and station of Milnathobt and the vill^ie of 
Middleton. It is bounded N by Dunning, Forteviot 
(detached) in Perthshire, and by the Einroes^shire sec- 
tions of Forgandeninr and Amffask, £ by Strathmiglo in 
Fife and Portmoak, S by Loch Leven and Kinross, and W 
by Fossoway. Its utmost length, from E to W, is 7f miles ; 
its breadth varies between 2} and 2} miles ; and its area is 
18, 182} acres. Loch Leybn, for 1{ mile, forms the eastern 
part of the southern border ; North Queich Water, dndn- 
mff all the western and south-western <Ustricts, runs 2 
mues east-south-eastward along or near to Uie Kinross 
boundaiy to Loch Leven, and receives many little 
tributaries firom the NW and N ; and the river Edbn 
is formed at Bumside by head-streams firom the north- 
eastern district The surface of all the south-eastern 
district is level or diversified only with sentle swells 
and rising grounds, its altitude ranfiine between 858 
and 500 feet; beyond it rises graauaSly, into hilly 
heights, the Braes of Orwell ; and then, towards the 
northern and western borders, it suddenly shoots up into 
a fipontier range of the Ochils, whose highest points are 
Warroch Hill (1133 feet), Slungie Hill (1854), Dochrie 
Hill (1194), and Tilliery Hill (1087). Eruptive rocks, 
comnrising greenstone, clinkstone, amygdaloid, and 
porphyry, form most of the hills ; and Devonian rocks, 
much intersected, disturbed, and contorted by trap, 
prevail throughout the low grounds. Bed sandstone 
18 the principal Devonian rook ; grey sandstone and 
limestone occur near the eastern boundary ; and oalc 
spar, baryta, heulandite, laumonite, analciue, and 
iserine are found. The soil of the lower districts is 
partly loam, but principally a sandy day, mixed here 
and there with till or gravel ; that of the arable parts of 
the braes is generally a sharp good gravel, well suited 
for potatoes and turnips. About three-fifths of the 
entire area are in tillage ; nearly 700 acres are under 
wood or in gardens ; and the rest is either pastoral or 
waste. The chief antiquities are two standing stones on 
Orwell fiurm, remains of the vast cairn of Caibhataik 
among the Ochils, Bvbuuoh Castle in the eastern vicinity 
of Milnathort, and the site of the ancient chapel of 
Orwell on the ahore of Loch Leven, which Bobert Bruce 
in 1815 gave to Dunfermline Abbey. Six proprietors 
hold each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 85 of 
between £100 and £500, 5 of bom £50 to £100, and 27 
of fix>m £20 to £50. Orwell is in the presbytery of 
Kinroas and the synod of Fife ; the living, including 
manse and glebe, is worth £250. The parish chui«h, 
a Free church, and a U.P. church are noticed in our 
article on Milnatbobt. Brand's and the public School, 
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with respective accommodation for 161 and IM chil« 
dren, htul (1888) an average attendance of 141 and 
102, and grants of £188, 4s. 2d. and £74, 88. Valua- 
tion (I860) £17,199, (1882) £18,489, 4s. Pop. (1801) 
2088, (1881) 8005, (1861) 2899, (1871) 2248, (1881) 
2081.— (W. Sur,, sh. 40, 1867. 

OanabuTgh. See Daissie. 

Oeplsdale, an old mansion, with picturesque jnounds, 
in Creic^ parish, Sutherland, 6 miles W of Dornoch. 
Its owner, Dugald Gilchrist, Esq. (b. 1848 ; sue. 1857), 
holds 8600 acres in the shire, valued at £800 per an- 
num. By the roadside, at the foot of the fine avenue, 
stands a large monolith, 14 feet high. — Ord. Sur., sh. 
108, 1878. 

Ossian or Ouchaii, Looh. See Olekoitlbik. 

Osaian's GhntTV. See Clach-na-0s6ian. 

Ossian'a Hall, a summer-house in Little Dunkeld 
parish, Perthshire, on the left bank of the Bran, 1) mile 
WSW of Dunkeld. Placed on the summit of a rock, 
40 feet above a long, foaming cataract of the Bran, 
it is so constructed as to command a downward view of 
the falls from a bow window, yet entirely to hide it 
in the circuit of the walls. The window is fitted with a 
picture of Ossian on a sliding panel ; and is so contrived 
that, while the picture engages a visitor's attention, the 
pand suddenly flies asunder, and discloses — 



' Ona load caM»de in front, and lo ! 
A thouauid like it. white m snow— 
Siicami on th« walla, and torrent foam 
As aotlTe roiind the hollow dome, 
maflive cataimeta ! of their terron 
Not atripped, nor voioeleaB in the mirrora, 
Tbat cateti the pageant from the ilood 
Thundering adown a rocky wood.' 

Wordsworth — ^the poem is his — came hither with his 
sister Dorothy on 8 Sept. 1808. In 1869 the ' intrusive 
pile ' was wantonly destroyed with gunpowder, but in 
1879*80 it was restored to its former condition.— (M. 
Su/r,, sh. 47, 1869. 

Otterbiun. See Longfobmaous. 

Otter Honae, a mansion in Kilfinan parish, Cowal, 
J^naTllshlre, near the E shore of Loch F^e, 5) miles 
Nw of Tighnabruaich. Its owner, Patrick Rankin, 
Esq. (b. 1844 ; sue 1878), holds 4200 acres in the shire, 
valued at £1553 per annum. Otter Ferry, across Loch 
Fyne, 9^ miles NNW of Tighnabruaich, is Ih mile 
broad, and forms the communication with Lochgilp- 
head.— (M. Sur,, sh. 29, 1878. 

OtteistML See Dalobtt. 

Otterawlck, a bay on the NE side of Sanday island, 
Orkney. It was originally called Odinswic, and is 
traditionallv believed to occupy the site of a wooded 
plain, whidi was overwhelmed by the sea. Opening 
m>m the NE, it looks across North Bonaldshay Firth 
to North Bonaldshay island ; penetrates 5} milee south- 
westward, in a maimer to cut the northern part of 
Sanday into two peninsulas ; measures 4 miles across 
the entrance ; and tapers gradually towards a point. 
Its shores are low, and subject to inundation in easterly 
gales at spring tides ; and it affords safe anchorage for 
vessels of any sise, and contains a vast abundance of 
shell-fish. 

Ooan or Ualna, Looh. See Monzietaird. 

Onsle or Usaie, Looh. See Foddbbtt. 

Oater Hefarldea. See Hebribbs. 

Oat-Sketxlei. See HotrsiB. 

Ov«r-Bervto. See Glbnbbrtib. 

Oviirlile. See Oabtlb-0'eb. 

Oreraay. See Obsat. 

Ovenoalg Hotel, an inn in Lairg parish, Sutherknd, 
near the NE shore of Loch Shin, towards its head, 17 
miles N W of Lairg village. 

Ofwton, an estate, with a mansion, in Avondale 
parish, Lanarkshire, 5 furlongs N by E of Stratiiaven. 

Owrton, a village in Dreghom parish, Ayrshire, 
adjacent to the Kilmarnock and Irvine railway, 8^ miles 
£ of Irvine. Pop. (1871) 808, (1881) 418. 

Of«rto«n, an eWant modem Gothic mansion on the 
W border of Old iulpatrick parish, Dombartonahire, 8 
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miles ENE of Dumbarton. Its owner, John Campbell 
White, Esq. (b. 1843 ; sac 1884), holds 910 acres in 
the shire, valued at £1082 per annum. — OrcL Swr,, 
sh. 80, 1866. 

Ovwr l own, a large village in Cambusnethan parish, 
Lanarkshire, near a station of its own name on the 
Caledonian railwav, 1) mile S£ of Wishaw, and 84 
miles NW of Carluke. Lying amid a rich mineral 
country, and inhabited chiefly by workers in the mineral 
field, it has a post office under Wishaw, a school of 
the Coltness Iron Co., a Roman Catholic school, St 
Patrick's Boman Catholic church (1878 ; 200 sittings), 
and an Established church. The last,'.built in 1874-75 
at a cost of over £2000, is an Early English edifice, with 
a bold square tower 80 feet high, and 600 sittings. 
Pop. (1861) 864, (1871) 1617, (1881) 129Z.^-Ord, Sur., 
sh. 28, 1866. 

Oxenfoord CaiUe, a seat of the Earl of Stair, in Cran- 
ston parish, Edinburghshire, near the left bank of the 
river Tyne, H mile N of Ford, and 4 miles ESE of Dal- 
keith. Remodelled towards the close of last century by 
Robert Adam, and subsequently much enlarged by 
William Bum, it is a maffuincent edifice, with extensive 
and beautiful grounds. It contains a fi^e libraiy, and 
portraits and paintings by Jameson, Angelica Eauff- 
mann, Thomson of Duddingston, etc. The estate, called 
formerly Oxfurd, from 1661 till 1706 gave the title of 
Viscount Oxfurd, in the peerage of Scotland^ to the 
family of Macgill, whose neiress, Elizabeth, in 1760 
married her cousin, Sir John Dalrymple, Bart of Cous- 
land, a great-great-grandson of the first Viscount Stair. 
Their son. Sir John, in 1858 succeeded as eighth Earl 
of Stair.— Ord Sur,, sh. 88, 1868. See Lochinch, and 
John Small's Cfdstles and Mansions qf the Lothians 
(Edinb. 1888). 

Oxenham. See Oznam. 

OxAud. See Oxsnfoobd Gastls. 

Oxna, an island in Tingwall parish, Shetland, 8) miles 
SW of Scalloway. It has an utmost length of 6) and 
5i furlongs, and rises at Muckle Ward to 115 feet above 
sea-leveL Pop. (1871) 29, (1881) 80. 

Oxnam (anc. Oxmiham), a hamlet and a parish of 
S£ Boxbuighshire. The hamlet lies upon Oxnam 
Water, 4^ miles SE of Jedburgh, under which it has a 
post office. 

The parish is botmded NE by the main body of 
Jedburffh, E by Hounam, SE and S by Northumberland, 
and S W by the Edserston or detached section of Jed- 
burgh and by Soutndean. Its utmost length, from 
NKW to SSE, is lOf miles ; its utmost breadth is 5i 
miles ; and its area is 88 square miles or 21,198 acres, 
of which 38^ are water. Oxnam Water, rising at an 
altitude of 696 feet, runs 5^ miles north-by-westward 
through the interior, then 6^ furlongs along the Jed- 
burgh boundary ; and, after quitting this parish, it 
winds 3J miles north-by-westwaxd throngh or along the 
borders of Jedburgh and Csaiuho, till, after a total 
course of 9i miles and a total descent of 466 feet, it 
falls into the Teviot at a point i mile NNE of Crailing 
village. From i mile below its source, Ealb Watbb 
(here Long Bum) runs 6i miles north-north-eastward, 
mainly across the south-eastern interior, but partly 
along the Edgerston and Hounam boundaries. The 
CoQUBT, a stream belonging almost wholly to England, 
flows along the Northumberland border for the first { 
mile of its course ; a tributary of Jed Water traces 8 
miles of the south-western border ; and the Jed itself, 
after receiving that tributary, runs 2§ miles north-north- 
westward alon^ the same boundary. The surface is 
hilly, sinking in the extreme N to 840 feet above sea- 
level, and rising southward thence to the rounded 
pastoral Cheviots. Chief elevations, from N to S, are 
Bloodylaws Hill (809 feet), Cunzierton (1100), Birken- 
side (763), Peg Law (982), Lawsuit Law (825), Dod 
Hill (977), Plenderleith (1198), Hindhope Hill (1849), 
Brownhart Law (1664), Grindstone Law (1585), and 
Hungry Law (1643), of which the three last rise on or 
dose to the English Border. Several oi these heights 
command a magnificent view of Teviotdale and the 
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Merse away to the German Ocean. The southern 
district, to the extent of one-third of all the area, is 
nearly filled with masaea of the Cheviots, dome-like 
hills, smooth and green ; the northern is much diversified 
in surface, including ofishoots of the Cheviots, and 
abounding in ravines, picturesque defiles, and romantic 
dells ; and the banks of Oxnam Water are beautifully 
undulated, and rise into various slopes of the adjoining 
heighta. Limestone is found near the Jed, but cannot 
well be worked; and sandstone, hard, white, and 
thought to belong to the Carboniferous formation, 
abounds in the S, intersected by a thick dyke of trap. 
Transition rocks i^revail throughout the N. The soil of 
the arable lands is loamy, clayey, or ^velly. Leas 
than one-sixth of the entire area ia in tillage ; planta- 
tions cover some 600 acres ; and the rest of the luid is 
pastoral or waste. The Cheviot breed of sheep is in 
ffreat favour, and has been brought to a condition of 
nigh excellence. A weak chaly mate spring near Fair- 
loans eigoyed once some medicinal repute, bat 
went eventually into n^lect The Boman Watlinff 
Street from Yorkshire to the Lothians, running 7% 
miles along the eastern and north-eastern bounfixy, 
remains throughout much of its length in ffood preserva- 
tion; is still used as a drove to&; and once was a 
favourite camping-^und of Border Gypsies. Other 
antiquities are a fairly entire Oaledonian atone cixde, 
remains of another stone cirole, several circular camps, 
vestiges of Dolfhiston and two other mediaeval forta- 
lices, and remains of a pre-Reformation chapeL Tlie 
Bev. Thomas Boston, one of the founden of the Relief 
Churoh, was minister for some time prior to 1757. 
Four proprieton hold each an annual value of more, and 
three of less, than £500. Giving off a portion to 
Edgerston ^uoad sacra parish, Oxnam is in the pres- 
bytery of Jedburgh and the synod of Merse and Teviot- 
dale ; the living is worth £850. The parish churchy 
built in 1788, and enlarged and restored in 1880, con- 
tains 280 sittings. A specimen of the oldjoucs is fixed 
outside the S wall. Oxnam public and Towford Duke 
of Roxburghe's school, with respective accommodation 
for 110 and 56 children, had (1883) an average attend- 
ance of 68 and 82, and grants of £66, 4s. 6d. and 
£40, 8a Valuation (1864) £10,526, Oa 8d., (1884) 
£11,750, lOa Pop. (1801) 688, (1831) 676, (1861) 
627, (1871) 695, (1881) 688, of whom 688 were in the 
ecclesiastical parish. — Ord, Sw.y sh. 17, 1864. 

Ox Books. See Aires. 

OzUm or Agiton, a post-office village in Channelkirk 
parish, Berwickshire, near the right bank of Leader 
Water, 5 miles NN W of Lauder. 

OykelL See Oikeli.. 

C^ne, a parish in Garioch district, central Aberdeen- 
shire, with a post office under Insch and a station on the 
Great North of Scotland railway, 4 miles W by N of 
Inveramsay Junction and 24) K W of Aberdeen. It is 
bounded N by Culsalmond, N£ by Rayne, £ by Chapel 
of Garioch, S by Monymusk, W by Keig and Premnay, 
and NW by Insch. Its utmost length, from N to S, is 
6) miles ; its breadth varies between 1| and 8) miles ; 
and its area is 10,15If^ acres, of which 10| are water. 
The Don flows 2^ miles east-south-eastward along the 
southern, the Ukt 8 miles south-eastward along the 
north-eastern, boundary ; and to the Ury run the Burn 
of Shevock alon^ the Ccdsalmond border, and Gadis 
Bum across the mterior. The surface sinks along the 
Don to 300, along the Ury to 288, feet ; and thence it 
rises to 415 feet at the parish church, 558 at Ardoyne, 
1698 at the Hither Tap of Bsnkoohib, and 1340 at 
Millstone HilL Bennochie, parting the Gadie's valley 
from the Don's, and occupying close upon half of the 
entire area, forms a stupendous barrier between the 
northern and the southern district, the former of which 
has the richest soil, and contains four-fifths of the popu- 
lation. Granite is the predominant rock, and has been 
quarried ; trap of hard texture and a deep blue hue ia 
used for dykes and ordinary masonry ; and rock crystal, 
topsz, jasper, and shorl are found. The soU of the low 
grounds is mostiy friable and fertile ; on the slopes of 
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Bennochie is mnch mixed with granite dibrU ; and on 
the hieher parts of the mountain is heath or moss, 
which here and there gives place todeephojB^, furnishing 
supplies of peat-fnel to several neiffhhonnng parishes. 
Nearly 8000 acres are in tillage ; ahoat 1850 are under 
wood ; and the rest of the sunace is either pastoral or 
waste. Antiquities are three stones with Runic sculp- 
tures and the ruins of Habthjll Castle. The historian, 
John Leslie (1526-96), who afterwards was Bishop of 
Boss, hecame parson of Oyne in 1559. Pitmbdden, 
PiTTODRiE, TiLLTFOUB, and Wbbthall are mansions ; 
and proprietors hold each an annual value of £500 and 
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npwards, 2 of from £60 to £500, and 4 of from £10 to 
£50. (^e is in the presbytery of Garioch and the 
synod of Aberdeen ; the living is worth £221. The 
parish church, built in 1807, stands conspicuously on 
an eminence 1} mile £ by S of the station. It has aa 
harmonium (1881), and contains 475 sittings. There 
is also a Free church ; and a public school, with aocom* 
modation for 150 children, had (1888) an average 
attendance of 118, and a grant of £118, 7s. Yaluatioa 
(1860) £4840, (1884) £5791, 8a. e±, plus £781 for raU- 
way. Pop. (1801) 518, (1881) 796, (1861) 1127, (1871) 
1050, (1881) 962.-(?3-rf. Sur., sh. 76, 1874. 



PABA or PabAldh, an island of Uig parish, Outer 
Hebrides, Ross-shire, in West Loch Roag, i mile 
from the nearest point of the W coast of Lewis. 
With an utmost length and breadth of 1 mile 
and 5 furlongs, it rises to a height of 100 feet, and con- 
tains two fresh-water lakelets. Pop. (1861) 17, (1871) 
0, (1881) S.'^Ord. Sur., sh. 104, 1858. 

Pabba, an islet of Strath parish, Skye island, Inver- 
ness-shire, at the entrance of Broadford Bay, 2} miles 
S£ of Scalpa. With a somewhat circular outiine, about 
a mile in diameter, it is surrounded by low reefs 
encroaching on its shores, and forms a flat plateau 
scarcely 60 feet high, the ascent to which is abrupt and 
mural on the SE, but gentle on the NW. It consists 
chiefly of limestone, but partly of micaceous shale and 
partly of interspersed trap ; and contains remains of a 
small chapeL Fop. (1871) 6, (1881) 10. 

Pabbay, an island in Barra parish, Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, If mile KKE of Mingala, 24 miles 
SSW of Sandera, and 6i S of Barra island. With a 
length of nearly 1^ mile and an utmost breadth of 1 
mile, it chiefly consists of a gneiss hill, rising to a 
height of 800 feet above sea-level, and presents a some- 
what precipitous face to the W. Pop. (1871) 24, (1881) 
26. 

Pabbay, an island in Harris pariah, Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, 2^ miles W of Cape Difficulty, and 84 
N of Bemera. With a length of 2^ miles from £ to W, 
and a width of 14 mile from N to S, it rises to an alti- 
tude of 1000 feet above sea-level ; and as seen from a 
distance presents a conical outline. It formerly srew 
very fine crops of com, but it has in a great degree been 
rendered banen and desolata. Sand-drift has over- 
whelmed its S£ side; the spray from the Atlantic 
almost totallyprevents vegetation in the NW; and 
only on the SW, where it is sheltered by Bemera, does 
the island retain anything like its former noted fertility. 
Pop. (1841) 888, (1861) 21, (1871) 8, (1881) 2. 

Padaaaram, a villsffe, with a |>Hblic school, in 
Kirriemuir parish, Fomrahire, 2 miles W by N of 
Forfar, under which it has a post office. 

Paiatoy, a large parliamentary buigh in the Upper 
Ward of Renfrewshire and in the N£ part of the countv. 
It is a seat of important manufactures, a river port, the 
political capital of the Upper Ward, and the sixth most 
populous town in Scotlana. It stands on both banks of 
the river White Cart, about 8 miles from its junction 
with the Clyde, and is in the Abbey parish of Paisley, 
which has been already noticed. Tne town has a rail- 
way station, used hj both the Caledonian and the 
Glasgow and South- Western railwBj companies, and by 
rail IS 8 miles SSW of Renfrew, 8 £ by IT of Johnstone, 
7 W by S of Glasgow, 16 £S£ of Greenock, and 88i 
KN£ of Ayr. There is another station to accommodate 
the district to the W ; and on the line occnp^ring the 
course of the Glasgow and Paisley Canal there is to be 
a station at Causewayside. Part of the site is a ^ntle 
hilly ridge extending westward from the Cart ; part is the 
N side of a similar ridge running parallel on the S, and 
the rest is partly lowground lying between and around 
these ridges on the Woank of the liver, and partly an 



expanse of level ground lying alonff the £ bank. The 
height of the lowground is a£>ut 40 feet above sea-leveL 
The town itself can hardly be said to be pretty or pic- 
turesque, but there is good scenery around, and from 
the rising ffrounda to the southward good views of the 
valley of tne Clyde, the Kilpatrick Hills and some of 
the Grainpians, of the valley of the Gryfe, and of 
Glenifler Braes and many of uie scenes of Tannahill'a 
poems, may all be obtained. 

The municipal and parliamentary boundary begins 
on the NW between Candren and £ast Candren, and 
passes southward along (}andren Bum to North Breid* 
land ; from that £S£ to Potterhill, thence N£ to be- 
yond Bathgo Hill (185 feet), and from that north-west- 
ward to Knock Hill * (84) on the extreme N, whence 
it strikes back to the starting point The distance in a 
strakrht line from Bathgo Hill on the £ to Breidlandon 
the W is 8 miles, and from Knock Hill on the N to 
Potterhill on the S is 2£ miles, but a considerable portion 
of the area is not built on, the latter part measuring 
about 2 miles from £ to W and 1} mile from N to S. 
The town proper consists of the old town, the new town, 
and a numoer of suburbs. The old town occupies the 
chief ridge westward of the Cart, and covers an 
area of about a mile Muare. The new town, which 
stands on the £ side of^the river, includes the Abbey 
buildings, and occupies the ground formerly used as the 
Abbey gardens. It was founded in 1779 by the eighth 
£arl of Abercom, and the streets are pretty regu^ly 
laid out. The suburbs of Charleston, Lylesland, and 
Dovesland form an addition to the S of the old town ; 
Maxwelton, Fer^^uslie, and Millerston form a long 
stnuKling extension to the W. Williamsbuigh forms a 
smalTextension to the £ of the new town, and there an 
other suburbs at CarriagehiU, Castle Head, Meikleriflga, 
and Mossvale. The streets at Wallnenk and SmitfaMls 
to the W of the new town were in existence before it, 
and Seedhills is so old as to have belonged to the oricinal 
burgh. The straggling nature of the town causes it to 
occupy more ground than corresponds with the popula- 
tion. The main line of streets runs from £ to W alonff 
the road from Gla^w by Johnstone to Ayrshire, ana 
the line from £ to W bears the names of Glasgow Koad, 
Garthland Street, Gauze Street, Smithhills Street, The 
ChxMS, High Street, Well Meadow Street, and Broom- 
lands Street ; beyond which is Ferguslie, and further W 
Mderslie, Thorn, and Johnstone. From the Cross the 
old irregular Causewayside Street strikes south-south- 
westward, and from it a long straight street, C^eoorffe 
Street, passes westward to Broomlanda Street The 
main cross connection between Ctooise Street and 
Ciausewayside Street is C^al Street Below the railway 
station is County Plaoe^ and to the N of the line oppo- 

* Knock Hill is the traditional spot where HarJory Bruce, wife 
of Waltei% the High Steward of Scotland, was thrown from her 
horae and killed (1810); and till 1770 there were remains of a pillar 
or oroiiitaid to have been erected to mark the place, and known as 
Queen Bleary's Groas, although Marjory never was Qneen, and 
Blear-eye was the name given to her eon. afterwards Bobert IL, and 
not to herself. The monmnent was destroyed in the year Just 
mentioned by a farmer, who used the pillar as a door lintel and 
the stones of the sapporting steps to repair alenoe. 
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ilte ibe station is Old Sneddon Street, from the Veres in 
of which Back Sneddon Street (E), Lore Street {tenxSur., 
and St James Street and Caledonia Street along t* 
Qfeenock Road ( W) all branch off! Many of the 8trBet!>h, 
of the new town are named from the fabrics need in the 
naaufaotoies of the town. The streets of the old town 
are narrow, and still contain many of the old hooses of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, hut changes in this respect 
are rapidly taking place, is may be seen in the widen- 
ing of High Street and the many new buildinffs recently 
erected or still being bnilt along it On uie rising- 
noond to the S there are a nnm^ of detached villas. 
To the N of the main line of streets is the railway 
elevated above the level of the streets. The portion 
to the B of the station is used by both the Caledonian 
and Glasgow and South- Western comnanies, bat at 
the station the lines branch off, the Caledonian pass- 
ing north-westward towards Greenocl^ and the Glas- 
gow and South -Western west -south -westward, till 
near Elderslie it sends off a branch north-west- 
ward to Greenock, while the main line passes on to 
Ayrshire. The Glasgow, Paisley, and Johnstone Canal, 
after having lost a large portion of its trade, has now 
been conv^ted into a railway. In its palmy days it is 
said to have carried over 800,000 passengers a year in 
its light passen^r boats. So late as 1814 the only 
caniage communication with Glasgow was by a coach, 
which conveyed the cotton-spinners and yam merchants 
to town once a week on the mornings of market days, 
and brought them home in the evening. 

£iMory.— The derivation of the name is somewhat 
donbtftiL The older forms are Pasaelet, Passeletb, and 
Fasselay, for which the conjectural derivations have 
been given of 'the moist pasture-land' from the British 
Fiuget'laith, or 'the flat stone shoal' from the British 
BaS'ledh or the Gaelic Ba$'leae, the latter derivation 
having reference to the ledge of rock nmning across the 
channel of the White Cart near the town. In the 16tb 
oentury the name was chansed into Paslay and Pssley, 
and in the course of the 18ui oentury it took its present 
form. Paisley was till very recently looked on as the site 
of the Roman station of v anduara, properly Vandogara, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, the identification resting mainly 
on the resemblance of the name of the station to the 
nitish Otoeih^wr or 'white water,' which was sup- 
posed to have been the name then given to the White 
Cart Principal Dunlop, writing in the end of the 17th 
century, and Crawford, who published his history of 
Renfrewshire in 1710, both describe Roman remains in 
the neighbourhood. Principal Dunlop says: — 'At 
Paisley there is a laige Roman Camp to be seen. The 
pratorium or innermost part of the camp is on the 
west end of a rising ground, or little hill, called Cap 
Shawhead, on the south-east descent of which hiU 
standeth the town of Paislev. The pnetorium is not 
verv large, but hath been well fortified with three fosses 
and d^kes of earth, which must have been large, when 
to this day their vestiges are so great that men on 
horseback will not see over them, ^le camp itself hath 
been great and large, it comprehending the whole hilL 
There are veetiges, on the north side, of the fosses and 
dyke, whereby It appears that the camp reached to the 
river Cart. On the north side the dyke goeth alongst 
the foot of the hill ; and if we allow it tonave gone so 
far on the other side, it hath enclosed all the space of 
cround on which the town of Paisley stands, and it may 
Be guessed to be about a mile in compass. Its situation 
was both strong and pleasant, overlooking the whde 
country. I have not heard that any have been so 
curious as to dig the ground into this protorium ; 
but when they tread upon it it gives a sound as if 
it were hollow below, where belike there are some of 
their vaults. Near to this camp, about a quarter of a 
mile, stand two other rises or little hills, the one to the 
west, the other to the south, which with this make 
almost a triangular form, where have been stations for 
the outer guards. The vestiges of these appear and 
make them little larger than the prsetorium of the 
other camp of the same form, without any other forti- 
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Merse away to the German Ocean. The sonthem 
Oistnct, to the extent of one-third of all the area, is 
nearly filled with masses of the Cheviots, dome-like 
lulls, smooth and green ; the northern is much diveraified 
in surface, including oflbhoots of the Cheviots, and 
atounding to ravines, picturesque defiles, and romantic 

.^.a\ f^^ *^? ^^ **^ ^™*™ Water are beautifuUy 
wi^ndulated, and nse mto various slopes of the adjoining 
S^fS V ^"tone iA found near the Jed, but cannS 
^^St 5! Y®*,*?5 and sandstone, hard, white, and 
^^^\^\ .*^.v^2"« ^ ^« Carboniferous formation, 
«. .Tt Ji "^ ^? ®' intersected by a thick dyke of trap, 
r^ 1 Ih^"^^ ^^V^ throughout the N. The soil of 
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called Passeleth formed part 
grant ; and on these lands, on the^ 
Walter founded the famous Abl 
village appears to have been on 
monastery was founded, but the oppoate"^ 
occupied by one inhabited by the reteine: 
tenante ' of the monks, to whom it belong 
fostering care of the church, and belongi 
speciidly favoured by the Bruces and Stewai 
have tbtriven, and towards the end of the 15i 
it had an opportunitv of thriving still more, ^^^ i> i- r 
Shaw, who had sided with the rebellious nobles y tS i??' 
James III., obtained from the new government ^J^ \ 
a charter creating the village of Paisley a free buJ|» ***^** 
barony, with 'the full and free liberty of buying «> 
selling in the said buigh, wire, wax, woollen and ^^s- 
cloths, wholesale or retafl, and all other goods P^^' 
wares coming to it ; with power and liberty of hsF'chf 
and holding m the same place, bakers, brewers, bntc'i^^'^ 
and sellers both of flesh and fish, and workmen if^^ 
several crafte, . . . likewise to possess a croF|*^ "^e 
market for ever, every week, on Honaay, and two **"^tt 
fairs yearly, for ever; namely one on the daj*^'^'*a- 
Mirren, and the other on the day of St Mamoc^^ *pd 
in 1490 the abbot and chapter granted to the m '» >;f°*^ 
of the buigh in feu-farm the ground on whi/"* (ISfll) 
town stonds, and certain other privileges. F^^ ^ *'*e 
bouring burgh of Renfrew, to which the Pr** 
had formerly been subject, looked on alL,. 
invasion of ito privileges, and entered intcH*'^™™ 
quarrels with the new burgh, and even wer^ ^^ Leader 
of violently seizing goods exposed for salcf 
compel payment of customs. The result i. *, . 
was a decision in favour of the magistratc{J^;f *>®roeen. 
given, however, on the ground tiiat thF^ononthe 
within the regality of the abbev, and was iV)^ *^y ^ ?^ 
included in the charter granted to Renfrew TIP* 1* is 
the regality grant to the abbey was of priorV^*P®^ 
that given to the buigh. This settled the matflP^fty> 
the town remained subject to the abbot, and aft^?* ^ 
Reformation to the commendator till 1658, wh^'''^^ ; 
magistrates purchased the superiority of the tc water, 
other privileges from William Lord Oochrane,/*"^ the 
then Lord of Paisley. In 1666 they obtaineJ?^« the 
charter confirming the burch in ite lands and Fa 5i ^^" 
and in 1690 an act of parliament to allow the# ^adib 
two additional fairs. From this time, PaisleyJ^^S the 
directly of the Crown, has had practically all tr^^ *t 
leges of a royal burgh, except that down to the^^^^y^^* 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 it had no direct parliaidip|{ at 
representetive. In 1489 Kiujif James IT. in the cN^^y 
of nis militery operations visited the town, and ht ^® 
here again in 1604 and 1607. It was at Paisley thal^o 
Lords of the Congregation assembled in 1565, but onie^ 
appearance of the royal troops at Glasgow they moved ot 
to Hamilton. In 1597 there was expectetion of a visit 
from the Queen, and in 1617 James vl. himself made his 
appearance at the abbey, where he was hospitably enter- 
teined ; but there is a local tradition that 'the bailiec 
supplicated his Migesty not to enter into their bounds, 
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vood ; and the rest of the mriace is either pastoitl o^o^j goose, in 1875. 

waste. Antiquities an three stones vith Baoic sca^^ii^ suffered severely 

tares and the ToiDS of HiiiBniCsstlei The histov which there were then 

John Leslie (1526.96), who afienraids was Bii;^.: the foot of St Miren 

Boss, became paiaon of Ope in 1559. PnX; in Moss Street, and one 

PiTTODBa, mLTVOiTB, and WsBHUiiL an Farded with great vigilance, 

and 6 proprieton hold each an annoal Talne ft' to admit any one into the 

.ind the houses. There was 

^ae in 1645. In 1649 the town 

-d a troop of horse for service in 

.feated at Dunhar, and subsequently 

,din provided six troopers for service 

ih — ^proceedings which procured for the 

PABA or Pftbiidh, an P^^^ence of a garrison of Cromwellian 
Hebrides, Boss-- ^ supi)ort seems to have been felt as a very 
from the ne^ -®"* raisley does not seem to have suffered 
With an'*** ^*^" places in the west during the Cove- 
andSfiirloncB. ' ^^o^Wes, but the Cross was the scene in 1685 
tains two S^"^®**^ ®^ *^** fanners named Algie and Park from 
0, (1881) 8 - ^g^^^rinjf parish of Eastwood, who were executed 
pjjjj ' fusing to take the oath of abjuration. They were 
nefiSnSe^^ ** "^® GallowgreeD, near the foot of Maxwellton 
SEofScai*®*' ^^^ ^^®^ ** was to be built on in 1779 their 
a mile f^*^^ ^®^ removed to Broomlands burying-ground, 
encroach •'^^^ now forms part of the cemetery, and an obelisk 
g^2/®8 ^^^^ erected to their memory in 1835. Between 
jg^i677 and 1697 a considerable number of reputed 
^« witches were executed, but none of the cases except 
^f that afterwards alluded to are of any general note. 
^ With the rest of the west the district hailed the Revolu- 
. tion of 1688 with great eagerness, and furnished its quota 
T *^ to the Renfrewshire men who went to Edinburgh to sup- 
S? port the Convention. There is no record of the oehaviour 
^ of the burgh in connection with the Union in 1707, but in 
Z^^' 1715 we find a number of the townsmen binding them- 
r^^ selves to raise and maintain a body of menbecause 
wTt ' * considering the immenent danger we are in from the 
Jp^P-threatned invasion of the Pretender, and the danger 
*i^ from many within our own bossoms that are to joyn 
In ^^*^ him, ... it lyes upon all honest men as their 
jJll^idespensable duty to provid tymoualy for the defence 
ij u I °^^ Sovereign and our own sacred and civile 
JMswidtflterests.* In August of the same year a guard of 20 
noeofKKXeii was set every night, two flags were purchased, and 
<"»»«]« number of muskets, and 20 men were sent to the 
^Szf"*^® of Ai^ll at Stirling, and one hundred and twenty 
ufj ^*"^®7 'V'olunteers also joined the expedition against 
»MiW(l ifeae Macgregors ^ee Looh Lomond]. During the re- 
*™«t todleUion oT 1746 Paisley raised a company of militia to 
«ljontlie;id the Hanoverian forces, and was in consequence fined 
«»i8laiidr£1000 by Prince Charles Edward when he was at 
*^^(18ti Glasgow, £500 of which was paid. From this time till 
Wn 1819 the history of the town is connected with the de- 
fi io velopment of trade, but in that year a body of Chartists 
from Glasgow, who had been attending a great reform 
meeting at Meiklerigs Moor, attempted to march through 
the town with flsgs contrary to an order of the magis- 
trates. The police interfered, and serious rioting ensued, 
lasting for several days. The Paisley Chartists took an 
active part in the Unions and in the intended rising on 
1 April 1820, and many of them had in consequence to 
flee to America. Except the outbreaks of cholera in 
1832, 1834, and 1848, and the troubles thereby occa- 
sioned, the subsequent history of the place may be said 
to be trading and municipaL 

The town is the * Greysiey ' of Alexander Smith's story 
of Affred Hagarfs ffousehold, where the town, as it 
appeared 50 years a^, and as in some respects it still 
appears, is thus described ; ' Greysiey had no variety of 
occupation. It was to all intents and purposes a weav- 
ing town. During the entire day, in the cud-fashioned, 
crooked side-streets, the monotonous click of the loom 
and the sharp whir of the shuttle were continually 
heard. While trade was brisk, Greysiey stuck to its 
work and lived well ; when depressed it stood in groups 
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about the market-plaoe and the comers of the streets, 
and in the evenings read and argued over the fiercest of 
political newspapers. Thirty years ago trade wcu good ; 
and in the spnnff and summer evenings the weaver, 
having comfortably dined, bird-nested or botanised, 
and later still discussed European and local politics in 
cozy taverns, went to bed with the idea that he was the 
most intelligent of human beings, and that Grevsley 
generally was the axis on which the world revolved. 
In the eastern extremity of the town was an old abbey 
with old graves about it, and at night the moon silvered 
very prettily the broken arches and the fine traceries of 
the main window. Past the abbey, across the bridge, 
throujy^h the market-place and away westward, ran tne 
principal street, till it disappeared in a sort of open 
suburb of houses of one story, across whose window- 
panes festoons of birds' eggs were hanging, and on 
whose window-sills flowers were blowing in summer, 
and where loom and shuttle were constantly heard. In 
the market-place was an inn, a picture of a ferocious 
Saracen, witn a crooked scimitar, stuck upon the front 
of it like a hatchment ; and on market days, at the open 
windows, groups of rosy-faced farmers were continually 
smoking and drinking ale. Beside the inn was a tall 
steeple, with a dial with gilded hours ; and on a parapet 
beneath the clock, Roman candles were displayed — ^the 
£^wn-up inhabitants could remember— K>n great occa- 
sions, when a prince was bom, or when Lord Wellington 
gained another victory in Spain. Then Greysiey had a 
river which came flowing into it very prettily from the 
moors ; and at the entrance to the town, flanked on 
either side by flour-mills, where meal was continually 
flyiuff about, said river tumbled with creditable noise 
and foam over a rid^ of rocks. These rocks were re- 
garded by the inhabitants with pride, and neat was the 
uproar when the river came down after a day's rain, or 
better still, when a six weeks' frost broke up, and the 
boards of ice were wed^d and jammed and crashed and 
broken there. The nver came into Greysiey with a 
bold look enoueh, but after its fall over the rocks it lost 
spirit, and sneaked through the town in a broad, shallow 
stream, which carters and their horses forded on occa- 
sion ; at the further end of the town stood a small dis- 
consolate quay, which seemed always waiting for vessels 
that never came. The scenery around Greysiey was 
distinctly pretty. To the south rose a range of green 
hiUs, and one with a taste for the picturesque could 
hardly employ his time better than by walking to the 
summit, and sitting down there for an hour. There 
could he see Greyuey at his feet, blurred with smoke, 
with church spires and one or two tall chimneys sticking 
out of it. Beyond, the Hawkshead [Glasgow] river on 
its way to the sea ; in the other direction, to the north- 
east, the great smoky stain of Hawkshead ; and if 
possessed of a glass, he could discern the canal that 
connected that city with Greysiey, and perhaps on its 
way the long white passage-boat drawn by trotting 
horses, and tne black caps and scarlet jackets of ^e 
riders. He would see also woods and an old castle or 
so, a score of gentlemen's seats, and farm-houses without 
number, with the yellow stacks of last year yet standing 
in the comfortable yards. And he would be touchea 
by the silence and movelessness of the mighty land- 
scape, for at the distance of a few miles man is invisible, 
the noise of his tools is unheard, his biggest cities 
become smoky ant-hills ; and at the distance of a few 

years ! ' 

Manufactures and Trade, — The grant of erection of 
Paisley as a burgh of barony is interesting, as giving us 
some knowledge of the commoner articles then bought 
and sold in the place, but we have little more indication 
of them till the close of the 17th century. In 1695 the 
population is given as 2200, and about the same time 
Principal Dunlop tells us in his Description o/Men/reW' 
shire that by the river ' boats came to Paisley with 
Highland timber and slates — 6000 in a boat — ^fish of all 
sorts, and return with coal and lime.' There must too 
have been manufactures by this time, for Crawford, 
whose History of Renfrewshire was published in 1710, 
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says that * This burgh has a weekly mercat on Than- 
da}r, where there is store of provisions. Bat that 
which renders this place considerable is its trade of 
linen and maslin, where there is a great weekly sale in 
its mercats of those sorts of doatii ; many of their 
inhabitants beinc chiefly employed in that sort of 
manufiurtory.' About the same time Hamilton of 
"Wishaw described Paisley as ' a very pleasant and well- 
built little town ; plentifully providea with all sorts of 
grain, fraitts, coatls, peats, fishes, and what else is 
proper for the comfortable use of man, or can be ex- 
pected in any other place of the kingdome/ The town 
then consisted of one princi|)al street (High Street), 
about half a mile in length, with a few lanes branching 
off from it 

The free-trade with England opened up by the Union 
in 1707 tended to develop the manufactures, and com- 
siderable quantities of imitation striped muslin and 
linen checks called Bengals were made and disposed of, 
the latter, however, only in small Quantities. By 1730, 
when the first disastrous effects of the Union had passed 
off, and the benefit of the free-trade with England and 
the Colonies had b^un to be felt, the linen trade 
increased greatly, ana the maker, instead of selling to 
wholesale merchants in Glasgow, began to make 
journeys into England on his own account ; while the 
manufacture of lundkerchiefs was mostly replaced by 
that of goods of lighter texture, some of them plain 
lawns, others strip(^ with cotton, and others nchly 
figured. This manufacture had, for 1786, a value of 
£165,000, but it is now extinct The manufiicture of 
white sewing thread made from linen vam and known 
as * ounce * or * nuns thread * was introduced in 1722 by 
Christian Shaw, famous for her connection with the 
Benfrewshire witches [see Baroabran], and Paisley 
soon became the chief seat of its production. By 1744 
there were 93 thread mills, and by 1791 137 mills 
turning out goods valued at £60,000 a year, a sum 
which was afterwards exceeded. Through the action of 
competition, however, and the introduction of cotton 
thread, it fell off almost as rapidly as it had risen, and 
by 1812, Paisley had only 12 mills fully at work mak- 
ing linen thread alone. As, however, the use of linen 
feU off, that of cotton grew, and the manufacture of 
cotton thread is now one of the staple industries of the 
place, giving employment to over 8000 persons, while 
the thread produced is valued at nearly naif a million 
sterling. About the middle of the 18th century a 
considerable amount of linen gauze was manufactured, 
and in 1759, a beginning was made with silk gauze in 
imitation of that of Spitalfields. The success of this 
new departure exceeded all expectation, and being 
vigorously prosecuted, the whole silk-gauze trade was 
soon centrea here, and considerable quantities of goods 
sent not only to England and Ireland, but also to the 
Continent Within the next twenty years silk-cauzes 
had become the chief manufacture, not only in Paisley 
but also in Renfrewshire, and this state of matters lasted 
till 1784, when chang|es in fashion led to a rapid falling 
off, very soon ending in the total extinction of the trade 
for some time. It revived in 1819, but has again declined, 
and is idmost extinct. During the decay of this trade 
after 1784 the manufacture of muslins was set agoing as 
a substitute for it, but after a short time of prosperi^ it 
too fell off by the removal to Glasgow of the principal 
manufacturers engaged in it It is, however, still 
carried on, though not to a very large extent 

The manufacture of the shawls known as Paisley 
shawls, for which the town has lon^ been celebrateo, 
was introduced during the best period of the muslin 
trade, and though at first limited and confined to the 
manufacture of soft silk shawls, it at length outstripped 
the muslin, and, branching out in various lines, becune 
for many years one of the leading industries of the town. 
In consequence, however, of me change of fashion, 
Paisley plaids have not now been worn for several years, 
and the trade is consequently not in its former thriving 
condition. Imitations of India shawls were made in 
soft silk, in spun silkj in cotton, and in mixtores of the 
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three. Ladies' dresses also were made of the same 
materials, in the same style of raised work on white 
grounds with small figured spots. Imitations, likewise, 
were made in silk of the stripped scarfs and turhans 
worn by the natives of orientiQ countries, and called 
zebras. Closer imitations of real India or Cashmere 
shawls were next produced from mixtures of fine wool 
and silk waste. Yet notwithstanding the energy and 
enterprise displayed, the Paisley manufocturers found to 
their great astonishment that France could prodnoe 
shawls superior in quality to those of home manunctnre, 
a result obtained by the use of genuine Cashmere wools. 
Thus set on their mettle, the home producers also im- 
ported their wool, much of it in the mrm of yam, while 
the improved Jacquard loom enabled them to turn out 
better work. Much cloth, also, for Cashmere shawls 
and plaids was imported from France and from England 
merely to be filled up and finished in Paisley. The 
patterns of the Paisley shawls are contrived with refer- 
ence to the best patterns of India and France, but wi^ 
individually characteristic details. Besides these, there 
are several very extensive starch and corn-flour works^ 
silk-throwing works, bleach works, machine works, 
chemical works, soap works, dye works, print works, 
brick works, three larffe wholesale houses dealing in. 
preserves, and a small shipbuilding yard. 

Between 1786 and 1791 the Cart was rendered 
navigable for ships drawing not more than five feet of 
water ; and between 1835 and 1842 attempts were made 
to deepen and improve it still farther, at a cost of over 
£20,000, but not veiy successfully, a reef of rocks 
across the bed of the river preventing any great depth 
from beinff reached. A scheme for the farther improve- 
ment of tne river is at present (1884) under considera- 
tion. The engineers, Messrs Bell k Miller, propose to 
cut a new channel so as to get rid of the sharp bend 
near Porterfield ; to widen the rest of the present course ; 
to deepen it from 8 to 12 feet ; and to construct docks 
and a graving dock a little below the present harbour. 
Between 1838 and 1844 ship-building was vigorously 
carried on, the swiftest river steamers then on tibe 
Clyde having been built at Paisley ; and for the Dirt 
must be claimed the honour of having definitely settled 
the advantage of iron over wood in the construction of 
ships. 

As in all weaving towns, the fluctuations of trade and 
the consequent disastrous change in the condition of the 
working-people connected with the manufactures have 
been very great The causes may be inferred from what 
has been said as to the changes in the indostries. So 
many persons were thrown out of employment about 
1840 that for a considerable time nearly one-third of 
the entire population became dependent on public 
charity, and the depression continued so long and 
looked so hopeless that many of the artisans emigrated. 
The number of inhabited houses in 1841 was 10,183, 
and in 1846 only 9694, showing a decrease of 439, whidi 
must have represented about 2000 persons, and in 
1847 and 1849 the mortality rose from fever and cholera 
to nearly 1000 above the average. The whole state of 
the weavers and the weaving trade has too, since thai, 
been almost totally changed by the introduction of 
steam power and of laige factories. ' Previous to 1818,' 
says Mr David Gilmour, 'when the shawl branch of 
our local industry was in its infancy, so to speak, both 



weavers and their boy-helps must have had compara> 
tively easy lives ; but onward for many years, so long; 
indeed, as the weavers. remained masters — ^for latter^ 
the boys ruled them — ^things assumed a very different 
aspect. As the shawl trade wax^, the trade in 
silK, gauze, and other fine fabrics waned; and the 
manners and general bearing of those engaged appeared 
to me then, and still appear to my mind, as different 
as the coods they manipulated. At the date jost 
named the inhabitants numbered 84,800, of whom 
there were from 6000 to 7000 weavers, and of these not 
fewer than from 4000 to 5000 required the asajstance of 
a drawboy ; now [1874], when the population has 
reached 50^000, the weaving body is reduced to 1750, 
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only 750 of whom are on the electors' roll, and there is 
not one drawb(^ in town. New industries, steam- 
power, and the Jacquard machine have all contributed 
to the changed character of the people — ^in some respects 
for the better, and in others for the worse. In old 
times, every weaver being his own master, came and 
went at his convenience ; when he took a day's pleasure 
— fishing, curling, bowling, or berrying, as the 
case may happen^he made up work for it before 
or after, as pleased him ; the loom was his own 
property; and he was answerable to his employer 
only. Tlie introduction of the Jacquard has changed 
that condition of the weaver entirely. With only 
1750 looms in town, there are not, I presume, over 
750 owners of looms, all the other hands being but 
"journeymen," who are not responsible to the manu- 
facturers but only to the master weaver. With the loss 
of social standinc^, the old spirit of incTependence and 
much of the greedy intellectual research have vanished ; 
what these luive l>een replaced by I will leave others to 
name and designate. Hand-loom weaving factories 
have no doubt done much to destroy that peculiar 
individuality of character for which the class was noted, 
when the town was one huge weaving factory of master 
weavers, and the well-beii^ and comfort of the whole 
population were directly or indirectly dependent on the 
produce of the "shuttle e'e." The picture had its shade 
as well as its sun, however. When trade failed, which 
from its fancy nature and other causes it did fre^uentlv, 
want and its accompanying wail were all but universal ; 
it was only the provident that escaped destitution. 
Many of these having saved some money were induced 
to feu a piece of ground, and had a house built for 
themselves, which, from ever-recurring stagnations of 
trade, fell into the hands of the superior. At this day 
not one of whole streets of houses built from the savings 
of weavers remain in the possession of the original 
feuars or their descendants.' 

Of a total population in 1881 of 65,688, no fewer than 
12,838 males and 8268 females were engaged in in- 
dustrial handicrafts, or were dealers in manufactured 
substances, and of these 2910 males and 6518 females 
were connected with work in textile fabrics. Of these, 
627 men and 99 women were connected with the manu- 
facture of wool, 74 men and 1 woman with that of 
silk, 598 men and 8590 women with the manufac- 
ture of cotton and linen (including muslin and thread, 
and those concerned in dyeing and bleaching), and of 
these totals, 276 men and 8201 women were connected 
with thread works alone; while 1572 men and 2805 
women were undefined weavers, factory hands, scourers, 
dyers, etc., of whom 265 men and 2262 women were 
factory hands — and 467 men and 204 women were con- 
nected with the shawl manufacture. 

Public Buildmgs, etc, — The County Buildings, which 
stand alone the side of an open area in the centre of the 
town called County Place, were built in 1818 at a cost 
of about £28,000, and enlarged about 1850 at a cost of 
£10,000. They form a au^angular castellated pile, 
with projecting hexagonal turrets on the front. One 
division of it contains the court house, the countjr hall, 
and a number of different offices for public business ; 
and another division contains the jail for the Upper 
Ward of Renfrewshire first legaUsed in 1858 ; but ois- 
used since the passing of the Prisons' Act. A handsome 
new building in the Italian style is at present (1884) in 
course of erection in St James's Street lor County Build- 
ings and Sheriff Court-house, and new Municipal Build- 
ing are about to be commenced at the comer of St 
Miren Street at the Cross. The Central (Gilmour Street) 
railway station, serving for both the Caledonian and the 
Glasgow and South-Westem systems, is close to the 
County Buildings, and similar in style. The platform 
is, as has been already noticed, high above the level of 
the town streets. Till recently Paisley, notwithstanding 
its size, had no large public hall, but now that reproach 
has been wiped away in a most magnificent way by the 
erection of the George A. Clark HalL Efforts made in 
1864, 1869, and 1871, to form a joint-stock company for 
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the erection of a hall, having failed, a public subscription 
was set on foot in 1872, and early in 1873 the sum of 
£18,870 had been raised, when word reached this country 
that Mr Geom A. Clark of New Jersey, connected with 
the firm of J. & J. Clark, thread manufacturers, had 
bequeathed £20,000 for the erection of a new town-haU, 
with a reading-room and smoking-room for working 
men, which was to be open from 5 a.m. till 12 p.m. 
Competitive designs were obtained, but the great outlay 
involved shut some of the best of them out of the com- 

Eetition till Messrs Clark resolved to supplement their 
rother's bequest, and take the whole expense of a 
selected design on themselves. The design of Mr Lynn 
of Belfast was chosen, and the foundation stone of the 
building at the comer of Abbey Close and Smithhills 
Street was laid in October 1879. The main front to 
Abbey Close somewhat resembles St Qeorce's HaU, 
Liverpool, and shows a pediment with six Corinthian 
columns, each SO feet high, over massive square piers^ 
between which are the entrances. On the N side is a 
smaller portico with Ionic pillars. Rising above the 
side next the river are two square towers, of which that 
to the N contains a clock and bells, and that to the S 
is used as a ventilating shaft. The large hall indicated 
by the chief portico has floor space of 80 by 60 feet, and 
the total space is 130 by 60 feet. It is seated for 2000 
persons, and has galleries, clofdE-rooms, orchestra, etc. 
The organ in it — one of the finest in Scotland — was 
erected at a cost of £3500, and was the gift of Mrs 
Clark, sen. It Ib in a richly-carved oak case, designed 
in the Ionic style, and measuring 45 feet high, 32 wide, 
and 15 deep. There are 49 sounding stops and 11 
couplers, and the instmment is remarkable for its 
balance of tone. The N portico indicates a smaller hall, 
with accommodation for 800 persons. The clock in the 
N tower is a very fine one, with a double gravity 
escapement, and the quarter-hours and hours are 
chimed and strock on a peal of 6 bells with the notes D, 
C, B flat, F flat, F, and £ flat, the last weighing 20 cwt. 
and being used for striking the hours. There is also a 
carillon of bells, with the notes F, E flat, D, D flat, C, 
B flat, A flat, G, F, and £ flat, which ring a different 
tune for each day of the raontii. They are played by 
keys, and are the finest in Scotland. The statues in the 
niches of the bell tower represent the seasons. They 
were executed by Mr James Young, Glasgow. The total 
cost of the building and fumishings was nearly £60,000. 
The halls were inaugurated on 30 Jan. 1882 amid great 
rejoicings, and the smoking and reading rooms, which 
are on the S side, were opened on 20 June of the same 
year. The Free Public Library and Museum, on the N 
side of High Street, was erected in 1869-71 at a cost of 
over £15,000, the whole expense of the building being 
defrayed by Sir Peter Coats, on condition that the town 
adopted the Free Libraries Act In 1877 a large collec- 
tion illustrative of the natural history and manufactures 
of India was presented to the museum by Mr B. M. 
Adam, of Agra, and a large addition had to be made to 
the museum. Sir Peter Coats giving the additional 
ground required, and also ultimately the sum needed 
for the new building ; while his brother, Mr Thomas 
Coats of Ferguslie, undertook the erection of portions 
behind the main stracture to be used as a picture gal- 
lery and observatory. The latter were opened in 1883, 
and the observatory contains an excellent transit instru- 
ment, a good telescope, and other appliances. It is 
under the management of the Philosophiod Society, and 
is open to strangers on any day by ticket obtainable 
from a member of the Society, and to the people of 
Paisley thrice a week at a small charge. The structure 
is Ionic in style, with a tetrastyle portico and wings. 
The principal entrance in the centre Ib reached by a 
flight of steps leading to an entrance hall, and the 
other portions of the building contain a lecture hall (50 
by 35 feet), a reading-room and library, a museum, a 
picture gallery, a reference library, and committee and 
cloak rooms. The reading-room and library contain 
about 15,000 volumes, of which over 7000 were received 
from the old Paisley library established in 1802, whUe 
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the reference library contains nearly 6000 Tolnmes. 
The nndeiis of the contents of the mosenm and over 
6000 of the books in the valuable reference library were 
presented by the Paisley Philosophical Society, which 
was originally established in 1808. Other public 
buildings are the Baths, the Gk)od Templars' Hall (1881), 
the Masonic Hall (1884), the Liberal dub, the Conser- 
vative Club (1880), the Oakshaw Memorial School, and 
the Drill Hall. The barracks in the suburb of Wil- 
liamsburgh, to the £ of the to?ni, on the S side of 
the Glasgow foad, erected in 1822, and with accommo- 
dation for a battalion of infantry, are now disused and 
empty. On the opposite side of the road are the militia 
barracks. The Coffee-room buildings at the Cross, 
erected in 1809, Ionic in sbrle, contain a large reading- 
room, with Fillans' bust of Professor Wilson, and one 
of Lord Clyde. The Exchange buildings on the £ side 
of Moss Street, erected in 1887, and occupying the 
site of a former flesh market, are now partly usea as a 
theatre. The infirmary, in Bridge Street, dates from 
1784, but the present building was erected about 1850. 
It has accommodation for 250 patients. About 1000 
indoor patients and from 4000 to 5000 outdoor patients 
are treated annually. The dispensary attached is open 
every day from 11 to 12 o'clock, and medicine is dis- 
pensed between 4 and t>. The poorhonse for Abbbt 
parish, about a mile SSW of the town near Riccarts- 
bar, is an Elizabethan structure (1850), with buildings 
disposed round two courts, and with accommodation 
for 655 inmates. Beside it is the parochial lunatic 
asylum, which has accommodation for 98 inmates; 
and further W is the bursh lunatic asylum, erected 
in 1876. This has a main building of T shape, with a 
large entrance-hall and kitchen, dinmg-hall, etc, in the 
central portion. The wards for male and female 
patients are on each side, and the engine-house, wash- 
ing-house and laundry, are behind the main building. 
The cost, exclusive of site, was £12,600, and there is 
aocommodation for 120 {latients. The cemetery, laid 
out in 1845, is on Woodside ridge in the old town, and 
includes the old Broomlands churchyard, which was laid 
out about 1779. It is beautifully situated and laid out, 
and contains some good monuments, including that to 
AMe and Park already noticed ; one erected bypublic 
subscription in 1867 in memory of the Chartists, Hardie, 
Baird, and Wilson, who were executed at Stirling and 
Glasgow in 1820 ; one to Fillans, with a fine figure of 
Bachael weeping for her children ; one to the Rev. 
Patrick Brewster (1788-1869), long minister of the 
Abbey church ; and one to Andrew Park (1807-63), a 
local poet There are also burying-grounds at several 
of the churches. 

Three bridges cross the river C!art (exclusive of the 
railway bridges), and connect the old and new towns. 
The old stone brid£;o at the end of High Street used to 
be very narrow ana inconvenient, as were also the other 
two, but under the Improvement Act of 1877 they have 
all been greatlv widened and improved, the old Sneddon * 
Bridffe (now known as Abercorn Bridge) and Seedhill 
or Abbey Bridge havine been reconstructed with iron 
girders, and the Old Bridge itself a^ain farther im- 
proved in connection with the erection of the Clark 
HalL When the first tolbooth was erected is not 
exactly known — seemingly by Abbot Tervas in the 
15th century— but bv the middle of the 18th century 
the existing one had become very insecure, and in 175*6 
the magistrates resolved to erect a new one at the Cross, 
on the same site, at a cost of £325. It had a steeple of 
considerable height, which remained till 1870. It was 
nerfectly sound till 1868, but in that year a deep drain 
dug near it iinured the foundation, which had already 
become somewhat insecure in consequence of the street 
level having been lowered, and it began to lean over in 
a dangerous manner. It was at first shored up, but was 
ordered to be taken down in 1869. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made to interdict the magistrates from 
removing it, and it disappeared completely in 1870. It 

* Sneddon was acquired by the town in 1666 and foued in 1740. 
The name is supposed to be a corruption of Snowdoon. 
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was at the Cross Steeple that public executions latterly 
took place, and the bats to which the gibbet was 
fastened are now in the museum. The Abbey erounda 
were first feued in 1757 by Lord Dundonald, and a con- 
siderable portion of the Abbey ruins were used as 
building material by the feuars in the erection of the 
houses adjoining the Abbev. Some of these were 
removed in 1874, including the town houses of Abercorn 
and Dundonald, but others still remain. A house in 
High Street in the old Scottish style, with the arms of 
the Sempills on its front, was erected in 1862 on the 
site of Lord Sempill's old town mansion. In 1618 the 
town council erected a Town's Hospital on the N side of 
High Street with materials taken from the old chapel of 
St Koque, and part of the buildiuff became subsequently 
a school. In 1728 the old building was taken down, 
and a new one erected, which contained a public hall 
and a dock steeple known as the 'Wee Steeple,' in 
which tiiere was a bell which was rung when funerals 
were passing. On one part of it was the inscription — 

' He that hath pltie on the par 
Of grace and meide sail be sor; ' 

and on another — 

' Qaha gires the polr, to Ck>d he lenda 
And God, again, mare grace him sendsL* 

The school was removed to a building in School Wynd 
in 1788, and in 1807 the whole buildmgs were disposed 
of, and the house No. 82 High Street erected on the 
site. The house in which Professor Wilson — Chris- 
topher North — ^was bom, on the S side of Hish Street, 
and another house in which he spent his boyhood, also 
in High Street immediately to the W, both still remain 
directly opposite the Free Librarv, though the first has 
been altered. The position of tne house in which the 
poet Tannahill was bom, in Castle Street, is marked by 
a tablet placed on the house that now occupies the site ; 
and the house in which he spent most of his life and 
wrote most of his songs— a cottage built bv his father — 
still stands in Queen Street farther to the W. The house, 
in Seedhill, in which the poet and American omithologisty 
Alexander Wilson, was bom, was demolished in 1841, but 
the house by which it was replaced is marked by a marble 
tablet with the inscription — ' This tablet was erected in 
1841 by David Anderson, Perth, to mark the birthplace 
of Alexander Wilson, Paisley, poet and American orni- 
thologist.' A statue of Wilson was erected within the 
Abbey grounds in 1874 at a cost of about £700. It 
consists of a bronze statue 7 feet 6 inches high, resting 
on a pedestal of cprey granite 10 feet high. The figure, 
which was modelled by J. G. Mossman, Glasgow, snows 
the naturalist leaning against the stump of a tree with 
a bird in his hand, while his gun is behind him, his 
hat and portfolio at his feet, and his favourite blue 
parrot close at hand. Not far distant is the bronze 
statue erected in 1888 as a memorial of Tannahill the 
poet The statue is 7 feet 6 inches high, and is set on 
a red granite pedestaL The motive is furnished by a 
bronse bas-relief affixed to the front of the pedestal. 
This shows three country girls, of whom the centre one 
is singing from a ballad which she holds in her hand, 
while her companions listen. There is a tradition that 
Tannahill during a solitary country walk once heard 
a group of girls thus intently occupied with one of his 
own songs, and the statue here represents the poet in 
the supposed attitude of an unseen listener. The statue 
and bas-relief were designed and executed by D. W. 
Stevenson, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh. The total cost was 
about £1200, and the funds were provided by a series of 
concerts which have been given for the last eight or 
nine years on the braes of Gleniffer. It is proposed 
also to erect a bronze statue in memory of Mr Thomas 
Coats of Fei^slie ; and thus the town is by degrees 
wiping away the old reproach laid to its charge that 
altnough Paisley had produced so many famous men, 
monuments in honour of them were less numerous than 
in some towns that had produced few or none. The 
Fountain Gardens, on the N side of the town between 
Love Street and Caledonia Street, and extending to over 
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7 acres, were ftcopired and laid ont, at a cost of about 
£20,000, by Mr Thomas Coats of Feignslie, and handed 
over by him to the town in 1868. The ground was 
originiuly laid out early in the present centnry by an 
old citizen Mr John Love, and was named Hope Temple 
Gardens. Before his death in 1827, Mr Love's affairs 
became embarrassed, and the ground was, by hb trus- 
tees, let as an orchard, till it was acquired by Mr Coats 
in 1866. The site was then well laid out and belts and 
clumps of trees planted between the walks, which con- 
verge on a centr&l fountain. One of the trees is an oak 
grown from an acorn taken from the celebrated Wallace 
Oak of Elderslie. In 1877 an additional place of recrea- 
tion for the public was provided at Carriage Hill to the 
S of the town. This was the ground known as the 
Brodie Park, which was bequeathed for that purpose by 
Mr Bobert Brodie in 1871. It covers about 22 acres, 
and, inclusive of the sum spent in laying it out, cost 
about £19,000. The central part of the racecourse to 
the NW of the town, about 40 acres in extent, is now 
also available for purposes of public recreation, and is 
sometimes spoken of as St James's Park. 

Churches,— The most prominent of the churches is of 
course the part of the old Abbo^ of Paisley which is still 
used as the parish church for Abbey parish. The 
remains of the Abbey are on the £ side of the Cart 
opposite the dark Hall. It was founded about 1168 
by Wsdter, High Steward of Scotland, for monks of the 
Cluniac order of reformed Benedictines, and its first 
inmates came from the Cluniac priory of Wenlock in 
Shropshire, the High Steward's native county. They 
were originally settled at Renfrew, but afterwards trans- 
ferred their place of residence to Paisley, where, finding 
a church already dedicated to St Mirren or Mirinus, a 
confessor who is said to have spent a considerable part 
of his life at the place, and who, according to the 
Aberdeen Breviary, was buried there, they combined his 
name with those of St James and of their patron saint at 
Wenlock, St Milbursa, grand-daughter of Penda, king 
of Mercia, and so dedicated the monastery church to St 
James, St Milbuiva, and St Mirren. The monastery 
was so richly endowed by the founder and his succes- 
sors, as well as by the Lords of Lennox, that it soon be- 
came one of the most opulent houses in Scotland, none 
surpassing it except St Andrews, Eelso, Dunfermline, 
and Arbroath. Until 1219 it was only a prioij, but it 
tiien received a bull from Pope Honorius constituting it 
an Abbey and separating it from the parent house at 
Wenlock, a privilege confirmed in 1334 by Pope Bene- 
dict, who declared the abbot entitled to wear a mitre 
and ring, and the other marks of his dimity. What 
may have been the nature of the onginal build- 
ings it is impossible to tell, for they were burned by 
the English in 1307 during the war of independence, 
and seem to have been almost entii*ely destroyed^ and, 
notwithstanding that the Stewarts had their residence 
at hand, and that the abbey was their family burial 
place before their accession, and even occasionally after- 
wards, for both the queens of Robert II. were buried 
here as well as Robert III., but little seems to have 
been done towards rebuilding or repair till the 15th 
century, although in 1880 a charter was obtained from 
Robert II. erecting the lands of the Abbey in Dum- 
bartonshire into a jurisdiction of regality, and another 
from Bobert III. in 1396 erecting the estates in Renfrew, 
Ayr, Roxburgh, and Peebles into a similar jurisdiction. 
The powers of the abbot were afterwards still farther 
extended in 1462 by James II., who sranted to the re- 
gality court the power of trying the Tour crown pleas ; 
and again in 1488 by James lY., who added the power 
of 'repleging' the tenants and inhabitants of the 
abbey estates from the king's courts. The greater part 
of the buildings now existing seem to have been erected 
by Abbot Thomas Tervas, wno died in 1469, and Abbot 
George Shaw (1472-99). Of the former the Auchin- 
leek Chrtmide says that he ' wes ane richt gnd man and 
helplyk to the place of ony that ever wes, for he did 
mony notabil things and held ane nobil hous and wes 
ay wele purvait. He fand the place al out of gud reule 
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and destitute of leving and al the kirkis in lordis handis 
and the kirk unbiggit. The body of the kirk fn the 
bucht stair up he biggit, and {)ut on the ruf and theekit it 
with sclats, and riggit it with stane, and biggit ane 
great porcioun of the steple and ane staitlie yet hous, 
and brocht hame mony gud jowellis and clathis of gold, 
silver, and silk, and mony fipid bukis, and made statelie 
stallis and glassynnit mekle of al the kirk, and brocht 
hame the staitliest tabemakle that wes in al Skotland, 
and the maist costlie ; and schortlie he brocht al the 
place to fredome and fra nocht till ane michty place 
and left it out of al kind of det and al fredome, till dis- 
pone as them lykit, and left ane of the best myteris that 
was in SkoUand, and chandillaris of silver and ane 
lettren of brass with mony uther gud jowellis.' Abbot 
Geoi|;e Shaw, a younger son of Shaw of Sauchie in 
Stirlingshire, besides adding to the buildings, surrounded 
the abbey ffsrdens and grounds by a magnificent stone 
wall, which ran from the N transept along the line of 
Lawn Street to the Wall Neuk, where it turned and ran 
along the line of Inkle Street ; it then turned to the S 
by the edge of Mill Road till it terminated at the Pigeon- 
house on the edge of the Cart, close to the waterfall at 
Seedhill mills. A stone with the inscription in old 
English characters — 

* Thd ctllit ye Abbot Geonr of Sdiawe, 
About yis Abbay nrt mak yis waw ; 
A thoosande four bundreth zheyr 
Anchty and fyve, the date but udr. 
Pn^ for his salTatioun 
That made this nobil fundadonn '— 

taken from the wall was formerly placed over the lintel 
of the door of a dwelling-house at the comer of Lawn 
Street and Inkle Street, but it is now fixed to the wall 
£ of the ioor of the Public Library. The fifth line of 
the inscription was effaced by order, it is said, of one 
of the presbyterlan ministers of the burgh, who thought 
it savoured too much of prayer for the dead. Grose says 
that in his time there was at one of the comers of tne 
wall a statue of the Virgin with the motto below : — 

' Bac ne vade via nisi dixeris Ave Maria 
Sit semper sliie vae, qui tibi dicet Ave.' 

The wall remained nearly entire till 1781, when the 
Earl of Abercom sold the stones to the feuars of the 
new town, who used them for buildin^jr their houses, and 
a portion near Seedhill Bridge remamed till after the 
middle of the present century. The first tower that was 
erected seems to have had insecure foundations, as it fell 
The last abbot, John Hamilton (1525-45), rebuilt it 
at immense cost, but about the close of the century it 
again ' fell with its own weight, and with it tiie Quire 
of the church ;' at least so says Hamilton of Wii^aw, 
but another account states that it was strack by light- 
ning. In 1557 a body of Reformers attacked the abbey, 
' burnt all the ymages and vdols and popish stuff in the 
same,' and drove the monks out of the building, but 
owing to the somewhat unusual attachment of the 
people to the old faith, the abbey was ' steyked ' against 
the reforming preachers, and in 1568 the charee was 
brought against the abbot of ' in the town of Paslay, 
Eirkyard and Abbey place thereof, oi>enlie, publiclie, 
and plainlie, taking auricular confession in the said 
kirk, toun, kirkyaiid, chalmeries, bams, middens, 
killogies thereof,' but he seems to have got off Ughtiv. 
Although John Hamilton had properly ceased to be 
abbot in 1545, he retained the aboacy, by consent of the 
queen, in trast for his nephew. Lord C9aud Hamilton. 
He adhered to the cause of Queen Marv, and was con- 
sequently in 1568 declared a traitor by fiegent Murray, 
and in 1571 captured and hanged. Lord Qaud, having 
been present at the battle of Lanffside in the Queen's 
interest, was forfeited, and the lands of the abbey were 
bestowed on Robert, son of William Lord Sempil, till 
1585, when Lord Claud returned from England and was 
restored to his property and rights. Two years later 
the whole property which he had held hitherto merely 
as opmmendator, was erected into a temporal lordship. 
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and granted to him and bis heirs and assigns in fee, 
while he himself was created Lord Paisley. In 1652, 
his grandson and successor, the second earl, sold his 
opulent lordship to the Earl of Angus, from whom next 
year the larger part of it was purchased by Lord 
Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dundonald. Large por- 
tions were at different times sold by the Dundonald 
family, and in 1764 what remained was repurchased 
from Thomas, eighth Earl of Dundonald, by James, 
euphth Earl of AMrcom, to whose descendant, the Duke 
otAbercom, it now belongs. 

The church, when entire, apnears to have consisted 
of a nave, choir, N transept, ana a chapel known as the 
chapel of St Mirren and St Columba, which occupies the 
place where the S transept should have been. The 
total outside length of the building has been 265 feet 
Intemalljrthe nave is 93 feet lone and 59iwide, includ- 
ing side aisles. The choir, which has no aisles, is 12Si 
feet long and 82 wide ; and the transept is 85 feet wide, 
and the distance from the N wall to the wall of St 
Mirren's chapel is 92^ feet, all these measurements being 
internal The walls of the choir only rise a foot or two 
above the level of the ^und, but the j^iscina and 
sedilia still remain, as w3l as the foundations of the 
pillars on which rose the central tower. The N tran- 
sept, with its ma|g;nificent and finely traceried window, 
25 feet high ana 18 wide, was saved from demolition 
with so much of the rest of the building, by being claimed 
about 1758 by the heritors as their property. The 
nave, the onlv part now roofed, is still used as the parish 
church of Abbey parish. The W front contains a door- 
way with an arcade on each side, and on one side is a 
turret with a staircase. Above the doorway are three 
windows. The present eastern gable of the church 
is in the centre merely a screen of modem masonry 
filling up the arch beneath the western wall of the 
centre tower. There is a porch at the W end of the 
N wall and at the £ end of the S walL On the 
wall of the former is a stone with the inscription in 
old English characters — 

* Johes d. Lyhtgw abbas hujas monastli xx die meiiB Januazii 
aoo dm mcoocxxxiii eleg^it fieri soa sepultura.' 

The interior of the nave is fine, and the style of the 
triforium is somewhat peculiar. On each side five 
jnassive clustered columns, 17 feet in height, divide the 
nave from the aisles, and the pillar on each side at the 
W end is much thicker than tne others, as if they had 
been meant originally to support the weight of western 
towers. 'From the imposts of the columns spring 

Sainted arches with delicate and graceful moulmngs. 
n the centre pillar to the south is sculptured in relief an 
antique coat of arms with grotesque supporters. From 
a floor formed above the first tier of arcnes spring those 
of the triforium. They are large and semicircular, 
springing from clustered columns.' Within these arches 
are included two pointed ones, with a short column 
between, and the space between the heads of these 
minor arches and that of the principal arch is open and 
finely cusped. From the top of the spandrils between 
each pair of arches a semi-hexagonal projection stands 
out suj^ported by a double row of blocked corbels, which 
in their turn are supported by ^tesque figures that 
seem as if groaning under the weieht The breadth of 
the triforium arches, as compared with their height, 
gives this part of the building a somewhat squat, not to 
say ungraceful look. In the clerestory over each 
circular triforium arch are two windows, and the 
clerestory gallery, while passing through the wall over 
the keystone of each tnforium arch, passes out round 
the semi-hexaffonal projection already mentioned, no 
doubt to afford a peifectly solid wall over each of the 
nave pillars, so that there may be firmer support for the 
roof. The whole style is Decorated. On tne SW pillar 
are the old colours carried by the Renfrewshire militia 
from 1808 to 1856 ; and built into the waUs are some 
old monuments removed from the floor. The original 
roof was finely groined, but of this only a small portion 
near the W end ot the S aisle now remains. The whole 
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nave underwent repair in 1788-89, but until about 
twenty years ago it remained in a very miserable condi- 
tion. ' In 1859,' says Dr Cameron Lees, the historian 
of the Abbey, 'when I was inducted to the second 
charge, a more dreary place of worship it was impossible 
to conceive. It was like a chamel house. The burial- 
ground outside reached above the sill of the windows. 
The floor was earthen, and you were afraid if yon stirred 
your foot you would rake up some old bones that lay 
uncomfortably near the surface.' Thanks to the exer- 
tions of the Key. Mr Watson and of Dr Lees himself, 
several thousand pounds were collected and spent in 
remedying this state of things. The interior was 
cleared out and new pews put in. An organ was 
introduced, and many of the windows are now filled 
with stained glass, tiie prindpal being windows to the 
memory of Mr Thomas Coats of Ferguslie, the Speirs 
of Elderslie, the Earl of Glasgow, and the Whites of 
Overtoun. One, placed as a memorial of Sir William 
Wallace, was inserted by the St Andrew's Society 
of Gla^w. In the W end of the N aisle is a mund 
tablet, apparently erected to the memory of John 
Hamilton, the last abbot The chapel of St Mirren 
and St Columba, better known as the Sounding Aisle, 
is on the S side on the site of the S transept. It is 
about 48 feet lon^ hy 24 wide, and the 15 feet of the 
floor at the E end is higher than the rest This chapel 
was founded and endowed in 1499 by James Crawfurde 
of Evlwynnat, burgess of Paisley, and Elizabeth Gal- 
braith his spouse, who were buried within the church, 
where their tombstone is still to be seen. The lands 

given for the support of the chaplain were those of Seed- 
ill and Wellmeadow. Near the S£ comer is the 
piscina, and beneath the great eastern window the altar 
had stood. Beneath the window is a frieze, with three 
carved compartments on the N side and seven on the S 
side. What the figures represent is doubtful, but pro- 
bably the seven on the S represent the seven sacraments, 
viz., matrimony, communion, extreme unction, ordina- 
tion, confirmation, penance, and baptism. The eastern 
window is now filled with stained glass, placed there by 
the Duke of Abercom in 1879 in memory of those mem- 
bers of the Abercom family who are here buried, the 
family vault being beneatL There are other two 
monuments connected with the Abercom family, but 
the great object of interest is the altar tomb known as 
Queen Bleary's tomb, and believed to have been erected 
in memory of Maijory Brace, wife of Walter the high 
steward, and only daughter of Robert Bruce, who 
was killed by a fall from her horse at Knock, to the 
north of the town. According to Dr Boog, one of the 
ministers of the parish, who wrote an account of it in 
the Transactions of Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
for 1831, this tomb has had rather a curious history. 
' It retained,' he says, ' its original situation till John, 
Earl of Dundonald, who succeeded his brother William 
in 1704, having for his second lady married the Duchess- 
Dowager of Beaufort, her grace wishing, it is said, to 
have tiie chapel fitted up lor the service of the Church 
of England ; the tomb was then removed and placed in 
a comer of the Abbey Garden. This must have been 

Erior to 1720, when Earl John died ; his lady survived 
ut a short time. The tomb, rebuilt in its original 
form, occupied this comer till the time that Thomas, 
Earl of Dundonald, resolving to feu off that part oL the 
garden, found it in his way, and had it again removed 
or rather taken to pieces ; and the stones of which it 
was composed were then laid aside and forgotten — so 
much forgotten that the writer of this, whose connec- 
tion with Paisley took place in 1774, was above fourteen 
years in the place before knowing that such a monu- 
ment had existed, or that its materials might possibly 
be discovered.' "When the church was repaired, how- 
ever, in 1788-89, the stones were found, and Dr Boog, 
with a care that does him the highest credit, had them 
carefully put together, though it was found that one 
side stone and one end stone were awanting. The figure 
itself had been left in the chapel, sunk in the pavement 
close by one of the walls. Whether it represents Lady 
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Maxjory or not miut remain donbtftil, but the fine 
carvincs show that the person to whose memory the 
tomb had been raised mnst have been of high nnk. It 
is certainly peculiar that the figures on the sides dioald 
be those of ecclesiastics. From the presence of a shield 
charged with a lion rampant some have imagined that 
it is the tomb of Enphemia Ross, wife of Robert II., bnt 
the Uon rampant is also the cognisance of the family of 
Stewart of Blackhall, lineally descended from Robert III. 
The elaborately carved canopy at the head is particularly 
noteworthy and uncommon. A suspicion might arise 
that it does not belong to the tomb, and may have 
originally been over a canopied figure, but a minute 
inspection does not bear this out, and the top of the 
canopy, which in such a case would not be seen, ia 
here elaborately carved with a representation of the 
crucifixion. 

The popular name of the 'Sonndine Aisle ' is applied 
to the chapel on account of the wonoerfol echo, which 
was first described by Pennant with a considerable 
amount of exaggeration. 'The echo,' he says in his 
Tour, * is the finest in the world. When the end door, 
the only one it has, is gently shut, the noise is equal to 
a loud peal of thunder. If you strike a single note of 
music you hear the same gradually ascendmg with a 
countless number of repetitions. If a good voice sings, 
or a musical instrument is well played on, the effect is 
inexpressibly fascinating, and almost of a celestial 
character. When a musical instrument is sounded it 
has the effect of a number of instruments of a like size 
and kind played in concert. A single instrument 
sounding a particular note, and then instantly its fifth 
or any other concordant note, both sounds can be heard, 
as it were, running into and uniting with each other in 
a xnanner particularly agreeable. But the effect of a 
variety of instruments playing in concert is transcend- 
ingly enchanting, and excites such emotions in the soul 
as to baffle the most vivid description,' and there is a 

f)od deal more to the same effect. Either, however, 
ennant was particularly keen-eared when he was at 
Paisley, or in course of time, and as a result of many 
applications of whitewash to the walls, the echo has 
become seriously injured since his day, for although 
it iA still strong, it can hardly now be described as 
dying away, 'as if at an immense distance,' or ' ^fius- 
ing itself through the circumambient air,' with almost 
•a celestial character.' To the N of the nave and the 
W of the Soundiuff Aisle was the cloister court, and the 
other buildings of the monastery seem to have stood to 
the SW, but of these no trace now remains. When 
the houses in Abbey Close were removed in 1874, 
an old foundation was found which was supposed to be 
that of the 'staitlie yett house' erected by Abbot 
Thomas Tervas. St Roque's chapel, which stood at 
the top of Castle Street, was pulled down in 1618, 
the materials being used in the erection of the town's 
hospital. 

The original Low or Laigh Church was built in 1786, 
but the congregation removed in 1819 to St Georee's 
church in George Street, which is a good Grecian build- 
ing, erected in that year at a cost of £7000. The oigan 
and organ chamber were added in 1874 ; there are 1850 
sittings. The High Church at Oakshawhead was built 
in 1766, and the steeple was added in 1770 ; it con- 
tains 1890 sittings. The Middle Church, with 1555 
sittings, was buflt in 1782 ; the Gaelic Church (St 
Columba), originally a chapel of ease, in High parish, 
with 1086 sittings, in 1798 ; and Martyrs' Church, also 
ori^nally a chapel of ease, in High parish, with 1200 
sittings, in 1836. The South Church, originally a 
cha^I of ease, in Laigh parish ; and the North Church, 
origmally a chapel ofease, in Middle parish, do not call 
for particular notice. The Free High Church is a good 
building in the Norman style, with a massive square 
tower 100 feet hi^. The other Free churches are 
Martyrs', Middle, Oakshaw, South, and St George's. 
The United Presbyterian churches are those of Abbey 
Close (1827, with 1178 sittings). Canal Stioet (1783. 
with 1546 sittings), George Street (1822, with 1068 
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sittings), Oakshaw Street (1826, with 954 sittings). 
Thread Street (1808, with 1640 sittings), and St James 
Church at Underwood Road, which, built in 1880-84, 
and replacing a former church erected in 1820 and with 
1212 sittings, is particularly worthy of note. Cruciform 
in plan, it nas a deep poly^nal apse, wide side aisles, 
ana twin transepts on each side. 'The whole interior is 
finished with stone, with open woodwork roof. The 
floor is laid in tesselated mosaic work. Behind the 
church are halls, class-rooms, session room, and vestry, 
and in the apse is an organ. There is a fine peal of 
beUs in the spire, which rises to a height of 180 feet 
The style is Early French Gothic ; the number of sit- 
tings IS 1100 ; and the total cost, exclusive of special 
giffcs — such as the bells, reading desks, organ and 
screen, etc. — and the cost of site, was about £19,000. 
The spire first erected had to be removed in consequence 
of the failure of its foundation, and the present one is 
founded on iron cylinders filled with cement and sunk 
about 40 feet into the underlying clay. There are 
also a Reformed Presbyterian churcn, a Congregational 
church at Old Sneddon, an Evangelical Union church 
in Gilmour Street, Baptist churches in Storie Street, 
George Street, and Victoria Place ; a Unitarian church, 
a Primitive Methodist church, a New Jerusalem church, 
Trinity Episcopal church (1828 ; 400 sittings), and two 
Roman Catholic churches, St Mirren's (1808 ; 1000 
sittings) and St Mary's (1871 ; 460 sittings) ; but none 
of them call for more particular notice. 

Schools. — ^The Grammar School and Academy dates 
as an institution from 1676, and stood originally in 
School Wynd, on the site of the manse of the chaplain 
of St Ninian's chapel in Abbey Church. In 1766 it was 
removed to another building farther up the wynd ; and 
in 1864 a new school, which is a nandsome Tudor 
building, with accommodation for 680 scholars, was 
provided at a cost of about £3478. Up till 1878 it 
was managed by the town council and a committee of 
subscribers, but then in terms of the Education Act it 
passed into the hands of the school board. It is at 
present conducted by a rector, three masters, three 
junior masters, and a mistress. The Neilson Educa- 
tional Institution on Oakshawhead was erected and 
endowed in 1851-62 from a bequest of £20,000 made by 
Mr John Neilson of Nethercommon. It is a handsome 
building in the form of a Greek cross with a central 
dome, and the work is carried on by nine masters and 
two mistresses. Under the burgh school board are 
thirteen public schools — East, West, North, South, 
Carbrook Street, Adelphi Hall, Geoige Street Central, 
Stevenson Street, Stow, Queen Street, Graham Educa- 
tional Institute, Mossvale, and West End Mission; 
and these, with total accommodation for 6049 pupils, 
had (1883) an average attendance of 6029, and grants 
amounting to £4334, 17s. 9d. Some of the buudings 
are poor and inconvenient, but others, and particularly 
the Ferguslie school on the NW, finished and opened 
in 1882, are handsome and well-designed. The other 
schools are an Infant Training school in Lawn Street, 
Hutcheson's Charity school, the Industrial school, 
Miss Kibble's Reformatory Institution (1869), an Epis- 
copal school, and three &man Catholic schools. The 
Government School of Art and Design, established in 
1848, is in the centre of the town not far from the 
County Buildings. Though it performs good work, its 
own appearance is by no means compatible with its 
purposes. On an average about 88 pupils are trained 
m it every year. 

Muninpaliiy, etc — After the crown charter of 1666, 
Paisley was in all but the election of a member of 
parliament on the same footing as a royal burgh, and 
Dy the Reform Act of 1833 it was made a Parliamentary 
burgh. The municipal government is carried on by a 
provost, four bailies, a treasurer, and ten councillors^ 
who also, under the General Police and Improvement 
Act of 1862, manage police affairs. The pohoe force in 
their employment is 63 officers (1 to every 1099 of the 
population), and the superintendent's salary is £290. 
The number of persons tried at the instance of the 
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police in 1881 was 653, the number convicted 683, the 
number committed for trial 67, and the number not dealt 

with 1198. There 
is also a fire-brigade 
with thirteen fire- 
men. The gasworks 
are at the NW of the 
town. Theywere ori- 
ginally established in 
1823 by a joint-stock 
company mth a capi- 
tal of £16,000, and 
intending to make 
' inflammable air for 
lighting the said 
Bui^h and Abbey 
Parish of Paisley.' 
In 1846 their man- 
agement was trans- 
ferred to the police 
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commissioners, and they are now in the hands of the town 
council. The first water supply was introduced by a joint 
stock company in 1884-88 at a cost of about £32,000, the 
water being brought from Stanley Dam, about 2 miles to 
the SW. Since 1870 it has also been drawn through the 
Stanley filters from works at Nethertrees about 7 miles 
distant, constructed in 1869-70 at a cost of £77,000, 
under an Act of Parliament obtained in 1866, the re- 
ceiving tank at Stanley being about 10 feet higher than 
the top of the High Church steeple, or nearly 800 
feet above the level of the greater part of the town. 
Power for farther extension was obtained in 1876-76, and 
new works carried out between that and 1881 at a cost 
of £20,000. The new reservoir then constructed at 
Glenbum has storage accommodation for 80,000,000 
gallons. The system is now under the management 
of the council. The sanitary condition and dniinage 
of the town, though immensely improved between 
1878 and 1888, is still in some points defective. The 
corporation property was in 1833 estimated to be 
worth £58,126, and the debts on it were £33,000, 
but the unsuccessful attempt to deepen the Cart proved 
such a heavy drain that in 1843, during a period of 
great commercial depression, the authorities had to 
suspend payment, and not till 1877 was the town 
again clear of debt The corporation revenue in 1882- 
83 was £7816, exclusive of £77,836 from the water and 
other trusts ; and the revenue of the Cart trust estate 
was £1190. The trade societies representing the old 
trade incorporations are the weavers, maltmen, wrights, 
hammermen, bakers, and grocers. The town has a 
head post office, with money order, savings' bank, and 
telegraph departments. The Paisley Bank was estab- 
lished in 1787, and the Paisley Union Bank a few years 
after, but the former was meiged in the British Linen 
Company's bank in 1837, and the latter in the Union 
Bank of Scotland in 1838, while the Paisley Com- 
merdal Bank, established in 1839, was soon amalgamated 
with the Western Bank. The banks at present in 
Paisley are branches of the Bank of Scotland, British 
Linen Comrany, Clydesdale, Commercial, National, 
Boyal, and Union banks. There is also a branch of 
the National Security Savings' Bank, offices or asencies 
of 65 insurance companies, and several good hotels. 
The newspapers are the Liberal 2>aily Eospress (1874), 
the Liberal Paisley Oazette (1864), and the Independent 
Paisley Herald (1868), the last two being both pub- 
lished on Saturday, and the quarterly Scottish Review, 
There are two Masonic lodges— St Mirren's, No. 129, 
and County Kilwinning, No. 370 ; and among the mis- 
cellaneous institutions may be noticed the Paisley 
Philosophical Institution, a West-end Reading Room 
(I860), lodges of Ctood Templars (with a hall erected 
in 1881), Foresters and Oddfellows, a Young Men's 
Christian Association, a Female Benevolent Society, a 
Society for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, a 
Sabbath School Union, an Art Institute, a branch of 
the Bible Society, a Tract Society, several curling, 
bowling, bicycle^ cricket, and football clubs, a Horti- 
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cultural Socie^, a Florists' Society, a Bums' Clnb, a 
Philharmonic Society, and Rifle Volunteers. There is 
a weekly market on Thursday, and fairs on the third 
Thursdays of February and May, and the second Thurs- 
days of August and November. At tiiat in Augnst 
there are general holidays, and Paisley races are held. 
Ordinary sheriff courts for the Upper Ward of Renfrow- 
shire are held every Tuesday during session, ^eriff small 
debt courts every Thursday during session, and justice of 
peace courts every Friday. 

Paisley returns a member to serve in parliament — 
always a Liberal since 1837. Parliamentary constituency 
(1884) 6688, municipal constituency 6797, mcluding 1109 
females. Valuation (1874) £148,946, (1884) £223,866. 
Pop. (1733) 8396, (1763) 4196, (1801) 24,824, (1811) 
29,641, (1821) 38,600, (1841) 48,126, (1861) 47,962, 
(1861) 47,406, (1871) 48,240 (1881), 66,627, of whom 
26,827 were males, and 29,800 were females. Honses 
(1881)ll,633inhabited, 462 uninhabited, and 66 building. 
Of the total population 679 males and 276 females were 
connected with the civil and military services, or with 
professions, 282 males and 1838 females were domestic 
servants, 1992 males and 106 females were engaged in 
commerce, 268 males and 189 femsdes were connected 
with agriculture, 12,838 males and 8263 females were 
connected with industrial handicrafts or deadt in manu- 
factured substances, and there were 9860 boys and 
9226 girls under or at school age. 

Paisley has produced many notable men, and indeed, 
a somewhat apocryphal story is told that at a gathering 
in town when the toast of ' the Poets of PaiSey ' was 
proposed, every man in the room rose to reply. Among 
the poets and distinguished men, natives of the place, 
may be mentioned Geoi^ A. Clark (1823-73), donor of 
£20,000 for the C!lark Hall ; Thomas Croats of Ferffualie 
(1809-83), public benefactor ; Alexander Dunlop, &ther 
of William Dunlop, Principal of Glasgow University 
from 1690 to 1700 ; James Fillans (1808-62), sculptor, 
who, though bom at Wilsontown in Lanarkshke, was 
removed to Paisley so early that he may be claimed as 
a native; William Findlay (1792-1847), minor poet; 
John Henning (1771-1861), sculptor; William Kennedy 
(1799-1849), minor poet ; John Love, D.D. (1766-1825), 
an eminent divine ; Andrew Park (1807-63), minor poet ; 
Andrew Picken (1788-1838), misceUaneous writer; 
Ebenezer Picken (1769-1816), minor poet and miscel- 
laneous writer ; David Semple (1808-78), author of St 
Mirin and other works on local history ; Robert A. Smith 
(1780-1829), musical composer, who, although bom in 
England, was the son of a Paisley ' boddy,' and was him- 
self brought to the place at a very early age ; Andrew 
Symington, D.D. (1786-1853), professor of theology in 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church; Tannahill (1774- 
1810), poet; Dr James Thomson, the first professor of 
divinity in the Relief Church ; Alexander Wilson (1766- 
1813), minor poet, miscellaneous writer, and American 
ornithologist; Professor John Wilson, 'Christopher 
North' (1785-1864), poet and essayist; his brouier, 
James Wilson (1796-1866), natu];alist; and William Rae 
Wilson (1772-1849), the eminent traveller. Dis- 
tin^ished men connected with the place, but not 
natives, have been Patrick Adamson (1643-91), Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews ; Rev. James BesK (1809-88), Free 
C!hurch leader, who was ministerof the Middle parish from 
1882 to 1836 ; Robert Boyd of Trochrig (1678-1627), Prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh and Giasgow Universities, and finally 
minister of Paisley, but the people, headed by the Master 
of Paisley, brother of the Earl of Abercorn, and his mother 
offered such opposition to his ministry that he retired ; 
Robert Brodie (1807-71), benefactor to the town ; Rev. 
Robert Findky (1721-1814), professor of theology in 
Gla«^w University ; Andrew Knox (d. 1632), minister ot 
Paisley, afterwards Bishop of the Isles, and subsequently 
of Raphoe in Ireland ; Rev. Robert Miller (d. 1752^ 
author of the History qf the Propagation of Christianila, 
who was minister from 1709 ; William Motherwdl — 
who by education may almost be counted a Pfti>l^ man 
—(1797-1836), poet, antiquary, and journalist ; Tnomas 
Smeaton (1686-83), Principal of Glasgow University ; 
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Alexander Smith (1829-67), j>oet and anthor, who here 
followed for some time hiH profession as a pattern 
designer ; Dr Bobert Watt (1774-1819), author of the 
BibRotheea BrUannica; and Dr John Witherspoon 
(1722-94), minister of the Laigh parish, afterwards pre- 
sident of the College of New t^rsey, theological writer. 

The Pabishbs of Faisubt are the High, I^igh, and 
Middle, all within the buigh, and ^, till 1736, 
forming part of Abbey parish, which still includes a 
portion of the burgh. The livings are worth about 
£280. The area of High Church parish is 261*428 
acres inclusive of 2*427 of water ; of Laigh or Low 
Church parish, 97 '868 acres, with 26*620 detached, 
054 foreshore, and 4*185 water; and of Middle 
Church parish, 522 061 acres, with 1*978 foreshore and 
3*558 water. The quoad sacra parish of Martyrs' is 
partly taken from Abbey narish and partly from High 
Church parish, that of North Church from Midoie 
Church parish, that of St Columba from High Church 
parish, that of South (church from Abbey parish and 
Laigh Church parish. The populations in 1881 were 
8889 in High Church parish, 6122 in Lugh Church 
parish, 5284 in Middle Church parish, 9464 in Martyrs', 
7844 in North, 1981 in St Columba's, and 4146 in 
South, the rest being in Abbey parish. 

The Pbksbttbbt of Paisley comprehends the qtioad 
civiUa parishes of Abbey-Paisley, Eastwood, High 
Church Paisley, Houstoun, Incninnan, Kilbarchan, 
Lai^h Parish Paisley, Lochwinnoch, Meams, Middle 
Parish Paisley, Neilston, and Benfrew ; the qtuMd sacra 
parishes of oarrhead, Elderslie, Johnstone, Levem, 
tiinwood. Martyrs' Paisley, North Paisley, South Paisley, 
St Columba's Paisley, and Pollokshaws; and the mission 
stations of Shawlands (Eastwood), Bridge of Weir (Kil- 
barchan), and How-wood (Lochwinnoch). It meets at 
Paisley on the first Wednesdays of February, May, 
July, September, and December, and on the third Wed- 
nesdays of March and October. — ^The Free Church has 
also a presbytery of Paisley with 7 churches in Paisley, 
2 at Pollokshaws, and 9 at respectively Barrhead, Bridge 
of Weir, Houstoun, Inchinnan, Johnstone, Lochwin- 
noch, Neilston, Nitshill, and Benfrew.— The U.P. 
presbytery of Paisley includes 6 churches at Paisley, 2 
at Beith, 2 at Johnstone, and 6 at respectively Kil- 
barchan, Kilmalcolm, Langbank, Lochwinnoch, Moss- 
vale, and Benfrew. 

See also Cosmo Junes' Itegistrum Mowuterii de 
Fasselet (Edinb., Maitland Club, 1832); Mackie's 
Eistorioal Description qf the Abbey and Toum of 
Paisley (Qlasg. 1835) ; Parkhill's History of Paisley 
(Paisley, 1857) ; Memorial qf the Inauguration of the 
Fountain Gardens (Paisley, 1868); Memorial qf ihs 
Inauguration of the Free Library and Museum (Paisley, 
1871) ; Semple's St Mirin, an Historical Account of Old 
Houses, Old Families, and Olden THmss in Paisley 
(Paisley, 1872 ; with supplements in 1878 and 1874) ; 
Brown s History of the Paisley Orammar School (Paisley, 
1875); Lichens from an Old Abbey: Monastery of PaiOey 
(Paialey, 1876); Gilmour's Paisley Weavers of Other 
Days (Paisley, 1876 ; 2d ed. 1879), and his Gordon's 
Loant Paisley, Sixty-odd Years Ago (Paisley, 1881); 
Dr J. Cameron Lees* The Abbey of Paisley, from Us 
Foundation to its Dissolution (Paisley, 1878); Craig's 
Historical Notes on Paisley and its Neighbourhood 
(Paisley, 1881); William Hector's Vanduara, Odds 
and Ends, Personal, Social, and Local, from BeeoUeC' 
turns of Byepast Times (Paisley, 1881) ; and MsTnorial 
of the Inauguration qf the Clark Hall (Paisley, 1882). 

Palaoe, a mansion of 1882 in Ciailing parish, Boz- 
burghshire, 4 miles NNE of Jedburgh. 

Palaoe-Braa. See Blairikoonb. 

Palaca-Cndg and FaaUna. See Faskinb. 

Paldy or Palladina. See FoBDOirN. 

Palnackte. See Buittlb. 

Pakrare Bum, a rivulet of Minniffaff parish, W Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, rising at an altituae of 612 feet above 
sea-level, and running 11} miles south-south-westward 
— ^for the first li mile along the bounduywith Girthon, 
and for the last If mile along that with Kirkmabieck^ 
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till it falls into the Cree at a point 2{ miles NNW of 
Creetown. It is navigable to Palnure or Palnnre Bridge, 
a village in Minnigan parish, on the right bank of the 
stream, with a smsdl quay for vessels of 60 tons, and a 
station on the Dumfries and Portpatrick section of the 
Caledonian, 8} miles ESE of Newton-Stewart— (Tni 
Sur,, sh. 4, 1857. 

Pananich. See Paknavich Welus. 

Panbxide, a hamlet and a coast parish of SE Forfar- 
shire. The hamlet lies IJ mile NnE of the post-town, 
Carnoustie. 

The parish, containing also Muibdrum village and 
the Nbwton op Panbbidb suburb of Carnoustib, with 
the fishing villages of West Haven and East Haven, is 
bounded N by Carmyllie, NE by Arbirlot and St Vigeans 
(detached), SE by the German Ocean, SW by Barry, and 
W by Monikie. Its utmost length, from NW to SB, 
is 4f miles ; its breadth varies between 9 furlongs and 
2{ miles ; and its area is 5506 acres, of which 298f are 
foreshore and 9 water. Monikie Bum, coining in from 
Monikie parish, runs 4} miles south-eastward across the 
interior to the sea between East and West Haven. Its 
dell, called Battle's Den, is mostly flanked by steep or 
mural rocky banks, 20 to 50 feet high, and is spanned, 
at a romantic spot, by a bridge taking over the road 
from Dundee to Arbroath. Another rivulet, also comins 
in from Monikie, and traversing a similar dell, runs 2| 
miles east-south-eastward across the northern interior, 
next 1| mile south-south-eastward along the north- 
eastern boundary, and next H mile through the interior, 
till it falls into Monikie Bum at a point i mile NE of 
the parish church. The coast, closely foUowed for 2| 
mUes by the Dundee and Arbroath Joint railway, is 
low but very rocky, with a pebbly beach, and shows a 
series of ancient sea-margins some way from the present 
shore line. The interior presents for the most part a flat 
appearance, but is dl versified by the dells of the rivulets, 
and rises gently to 300 feet at Pitlivie and 487 at the 
northern boundary. The predominant rocks are 
Devonian. Sandstone of excellent quality for masonry 
is quarried ; sandstone, of the skty Bind which yields 
the Arbroath paving-stone, is comparatively plentiful ; 
and limestone exists, but not abundantly nor of good 
quality. The soil on the seaboard is sandy ; in the 
central district is day or loam ; and towards the W and 
N is moorish. Bather more than three-fourths of all 
the land is arable, and some 600 acres are under wood. 
The barony of Panbride belonged for several ages to the 
ancestors of the historian Hector Boece (1465-1586), 
who himself, however, appears to have been a native of 
Dundee ; whilst the barony of Panmure psssed by 
marriage about 1224 to Sir Peter de Maule, ancestor of 
the Earl of Dalhousie. Panmubb House, noticed 
separately, is the principal residence ; and the Earl is 
sole proprietor. Panbnde is in the presbytery of Ar- 
broatn and the synod of Ansus and Meams ; the living 
is worth £335. The parish church, at Panbride hamlet, 
is a cruciform Gothic edifice of 1851, containing 600 sit- 
tings. At the E gable of it is the burial vault of the 
Earls of Panmure, erected by George, third Earl, in 
1681. A Free church was built in 1856 ; and two public 
schools, Muirdrum and Panbride, with respective accom- 
modation for 54 and 196 children, had (1883) an average 
attendance of 58 and 137, and grants of £38, 88. and £129. 
Valuation (1857) £7698, (1884) £11,711, Ua,,plus £1387 
for raUway. Pop. (1801) 1588, (1831) 1268, (1861) 1299, 
(1871) 1331, (1881) 1395, of whom 693 were in Newton 
of Panbride.— CVd Sur., sh. 49, 1865. 

Panhopa, a bay on the E side of Flotta island, 
Orkney. Looking towards Burray island, it enters 
from the SE of Sskdsl Flow ; penetrates 14 mile west- 
south-westward, witn a mean breadth of from 7 to 2 
furlongs ; forms an excellent natural harbour or ' hope ; ' 
and took the prefix of its name from a salt-pan formerly 
worked on its shores. 

Panmnre Honae, a seat of the Earl of Dalhousie, in 
Panbride parish, Forfarshire, 4i miles NW of Car- 
noustie, otandinff 350 feet above sea-level, and snr- 
rounded by beautiful gardens and policies, 550 acres in 
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extent, it oommaiids a fine proepect, especially to the 8 
and the K In 1852-55 it yna almost Tebnilt from 
designs by the late Dand Biyce, KS. iu, of Edinbmgh, 
and now is a spadons and stately edifice in the French 
Benaissance style of architecture. Near it are the 
foundations of an ancient castle, long the seat of the 
Barons of Panmnre. That barony was aoqnired by 
mazriage about the year 1224 by Sir Peter de Maule, 
whose thirteenth descendant in 1646 was raised to the 
Scottish peerage as Baron Maule of Brechin and Nayar 
and Earl of Panmure. Both titles were forfeited by 
the fourth Earl for his share in the '15; but that of 
Btfon Panmure, in the peen^ of the United Kingdom, 
was conferred in 1881 on his mat-great-nephew, the 
second son of the eighth Earl of Dalhousie ; and his son, 
Fox Maule Bamsay (1801-74), succeeded in 1860 to the 
earldom of Dalhousie. See Brechin, Cambustaiob, 
and Dalhousib Castle. — Ord, Swr,, sL 49, 1865. 

Paananieh Walla, an inland watering-place in Glen- 
muick parish, Aberdeenshire, near the right bank of 
the Dee, 2 miles £N£ of Ballater. Its four chalybeate 
wdls, all near one another, on the N side of Pannanich 
HiU (1896 feet), are said to haye been discoyered by an 
old woman about the year 1760, and soon began to 
attract notice for their medicinal yirtue. They differ 
somewhat one from another in properties, but all contain 
carbonates of iron and lime, with smaU proportions of 
other ingredients; are chalybeate, stimulant, and tonic; 
and haye been found beneficial for srayelly, scorbutic, 
and scrofulous complaints. Under date 8 Oct 1870 — 
the day of the Princess Louise's betrothal to the Marquis 
of Lome — the Queen writes in More Leaves from the 
Journal of a Life in the ffigJUcMdi (1884)— < I had 
driyen witii Beatrice to Pannanich Wells, where I had 
been many yean ago. Unfortunately almost all the 
trees which coyered the hills haye been cut down. We 
got out and tasted the water, which is strongly impreg- 
nated with iron, and looked at the bath and at tbe 
humble but yery clean accommodation in the curious 
little old inn, wnich used to be yery much frequented. 
Brown formerly stayed here for a year as seryant, and 
then quantities of horses and goats were there.' Mr 
Mackenzie of Olenmuick has greatly iroproyed the 
accommodation for yisitois to the wells. — Ord, Sur,, sh. 
65, 1870. 

Papa, an island in Bressay parish, Shetland, 5 fur- 
longs N of the nearest point of Burra island, and 2} 
miles SW of ScaUoway. Pop. (1871) 20, (1881) 14. 

Papa Somid, a strait between Stronsay and Papa 
Stronsay islands, in Orkney. Makins a semicircular 
curye of 1{ mile, it has a breadth of m>m i to 1 mile, 
and projects into Stronsay a bay that forms an excellent 
harbour, well sheltered by Papa Stronsay. 

Papa, Bound of; a strait in the W of Shetland, 
between the Ness of Melby on the Mainland and Papa 
Stour island. It is 2^ miles long and 1 mile broad at 
the narrowest ; and it is swept by a rapid, dangerous, 
tidal current. 

Papa Stonr, an island of Walls parish, Shetland. 
Lyin^ on the S side of the entrance of St Magnus Bay, 
84 miles NW of Lerwick, it is separated by the Sound 
of Papa, 1 mile broad at the narrowest, from the 
north-western extremity of the Mainland section of 
Walls, and measures 2} miles in length west-north- 
westward, whilst its breadth yaries between 4^ furlongs 
and 2^ miles. It is engirt, at near distances, by 
picturesoue porphyritic stacks, shooting yerti(»lly from 
the sea like stupendous towen or castellated keeps ; 
on its S side is pierced by seyeral magnificent and yery 
curious cayes, the abodes of numerous seals ; is indented 
by seyeral sznall yoes or creeks, which afford shelter to 
fishing-boats ; and has excellent beaches for drying fish, 
which were used for that purpose in last century by a 
great fishins company. The surface rises at Hoo Field 
to 115, at virda Field to 288, feet aboye sea-leyel ; and 
is disposed partly in arable land, wiUi a generally fertile 
soil, partly in common pasture, naturally good, but 
much iigured by maltreatment Papa Stour was a 
northern centre of the early Culdees, serying as a sort 
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of lona to Shetland ; and retained till a recent period 
the ancient Norweg^ sword dance noticed in Sir 
Walter Scott's IHrate. It contains the Established 
church of Papa chapeliy, a post oflBce under Lerwick, 
and a pubUc schooL Pop. (1841) 882, (1861) 866. (1871) 
851, (1881) 254. 

PiM Strooaay, ao island of Stronsay and Eday 
parish, Orkney, lyin^^ off the KB of Stronsay island, 
and separated from it by Pai>a Sound, i mile broad at 
the narrowest. With a yery irr^plar outline, it has an 
utmost length and breadth off mue ; is low and flat ; has 
so fertile a soil as might render it, under proper manage- 
ment, one continuous cornfield ; and contains yestiges 
of two pre-Eeformation chapels and the site of an 
ancient burying-ground. Pop. (1861) 18. (1871) 32, 
(1881) 23. 

Papa Weatray. an island of Westnnr parish, Orkney, 
li mile E of the northern part of Westray island, and 
22^ miles in a direct line N by E of Kirkwall, bat 
25 by the shortest sea-route. Its utmost length, from 
N by E to S by W, is 4| miles ; and its breadth yaries 
between ^ and 1} mile. The surface culminates in 
North Hill (156 feet), beyond which the northern ex- 
tremity forms a bold and lofty headland, the Mull of 
Papa, well known to marinera, and pierced with a 
cayem, from 48 to 60 feet wide, and upwards of 70 feet 
high. The southern half is partly occupied by a fresh- 
water lake, the Loch of St Tredwall (7 x 8i furl.), on 
an islet in which are ruins of a pro-Beformation chapeL 
The soil, to the extent of some 1000 acres, is yery 
fertile, and under regular cultiyation. Midway alone 
the E coast is a pastoral islet, the Holm of Papa, which 
is denisened by myriads of sea-fowL Tne whole 
island of Papa Westray, with the exception of a small 
glebe, belongs to a sinffle proprietor, Thomas Traill 
(b- 1822 ; sue 1840), who holds 5780 acres, yalued at 
£1629 per annum. His mansion, Holland, stands near 
the middle of the island, in which are also a remarkably 
large Rets' house and three yitrified cairns, and which 
was the scene of the death of Ronald, Earl of Orkney, 
by the hand of Thorfinn, Earl of Caithness. Anciently 
a separate and independent parish. Papa Westray, 
thouffh now annexed to Westray, has still its own 
parish church, besides a Free church and a public school. 
Pop. (1888) 835, (1861) 392, (1871) 870, (1881) 845. 

Papigoe. a coast yillage in Wick parish, Caithness, 
li mile ENE of Wick town. 

Paplay. See Holm. 

Papa of Jnza. See JuiUL. 

Park, an elesant Grecian mansion of 1822, with 
beautiful grounds, in Drumoak parish, Aberdeenshire, 
close to the Dee's left bank, and 1 mile SW of Park 
station on the Deeside section of the Great North of 
Scotland railwaj, this being 11 miles WSW of Aberdeen. 
The estate, which was anciently part of a royal chase, 
was giyen by Dayid IL to Walter Moigne, but so early 
as 1348 was by John Moigne disposed of to Alexander 
Iryine of Drum. It was sold by the Iryine family in 
1737 to Mr Duff of Culter ; in 1807 to Thomas Burnett 
for £9000 ; in 1821 to William Moir ; and in 1839 for 
£28,000 to Mr Einloch, whose son, Alexander John 
Kinloch, Esq. (b. 1843 ; sue. 1883), holds 1681 acres in 
Aberdeen and 4582 in Kincardine shire, yalued at £1119 
and £2995 per annum.— Ord. Sur,, sh. 66, 1871. 

Park, a mansion in Ordiquhill parish, Banf&hire, If 
mile SSE of Comhill station, this being 8} miles SW 
by W of Banff. It was enlaiged in 1829, and is a spacious 
and handsome edifice. Ite owner, Lachlan Duff Gordon- 
Duff, Esq. (b. 1817 ; sue. 1855), Liberal M.P. for Banff- 
shire 1857-61, holds 13,053 acres in the shire, yalued at 
£7418 per annum. See Botbifhnie.— Orcf. Sur,,6h. 
86, 1876. 

Park, Glenlnce. See Pabk Place. 

Park. See Lochs. 

Park Burn. See Maak. 

Parkfoot. See Lonogroft. 

Parkgate, a hamlet in Kirkmichael parish, Dumfries- 
shire, 8 miles NNE of Dumfries, under which it has 
a post office. 
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Paxkgato, a hamlet in Eirkcadbright parUb, Eirk- 
cndbrif^htshire, on the coast of the Dee estuaiy, 2i miles 
S of Eirkcndbright town. 

Park Hall, a mansion in Polmont parish, Stirlingshire, 
li mile ESE of Polmont station. 

ParkhilL See Eilmttb-Eastkb. 

ParkhiU, a mansion in New Maohab parish, Aber- 
deenshire, on the lef^ side of the Don, f mile ESE of 
Parkhill station npon the Formartine and Bachan 
branch of the Great North of Scotland railway, this 
being 7i miles NNW of Aberdeen. A handsome and 
commodious edifice, it has extensive, well-wooded 
grounds of great beauty, and commands a superb view 
up the valley of the Don. Its owner, Alexander Gor- 
don-CumingSkene,Esq.ofPitlurg(b. 1857; sue. 1882), 
holds 8992 acres in the sbire, valued at £6862 per annum. 
—Ord. 8ur,, sh. 77, 1878. 

ParkhiU, an estate, with a modem mansion, in St 
Yigeans parish, Forfarshire, 8 miles N of Arbroath. 

Parkfaul, an estate, with a modem mansion, in Pol- 
mont parish, Stirlingshire, 8 furlongs N of Polmont 
station. 

Park HoQia, a mansion in Inchinnan parish, Renfrew- 
shire, 2{ miles NW of Renfrew. It was the residence 
and deathplace of the philanthropist John Henderson 
(1780-1867). 

Parkhouses, a village in Wilton parish, Roxburgh- 
shire, 2i miles NNE of Hawick. 

Park, Loch. See BoTRipmriB. 

Park Place, a castle in Old Luce parish, Wigtown- 
shire, 5 furlongs WSW of Glenluce village. Crowning 
a flat-topped eminence in the midst of a little wood on 
the W siae of the Water of Luce, and built by Thomas 
Hay in 1690, it is a lofty turreted edifice, with crow- 
stepped gables, itself conspicuous, and commanding a 
wide view. It was deserted for Dunra^tmore than 
half a century since, and now is only partially occupied 
by labourers. — Ord. Swr,, sh. 8, 1866. 

Pamey Buiil See Auchterabdeb. 

Partick. See Govan. 

Parton, a post-office hamlet and a parish of central 
Eirkcudbrightshire. The hamlet, lying near the 
northem shore of the lakelike expansion of the river 
Dee, has a station on the Dumfnes and Portpatrick 
railway, 6} miles NW of Castle-Douglas. 

The parish, containing also CoBfiOOK villa^^e, is bounded 
NWand N by Balmaddlan, Eby Eirkpatnck-Durham, 
S£ by Crossmichael, and SW by Balma^hie and Eells. 
Its utmost length, from £ to W, is 6| miles ; its utmost 
breadth, from N to S, is 6^ miles ; and its area is 
16,248i acres, of which 407^ are water. Urb Water 
flows 4f miles southward along all the eastern boundary ; 
and two of its affluents, Crogo and Plan Bums, trace 
part of the northem and sonth-eastem boundaries. 
The Een and the Deb, from the middle of Loch Een 
to the middle of Loch Dee, a distance of 6g miles, wind 
along all the south-western border, here widening to 
700, there narrowing to 100, feet. Dullarg Bum rans 
to Loch Een along the north-western boundary, and 
Barend Bum through the interior; whilst Boreland 
and Craichie Bums fall into Loch Dee. Of seven lakes 
and lakelets, much the largest is Cobsock Loch (2^ by 
19 furl. ; 660 feet), in the NE comer of the parish. A 
chalybeate sprins^ of small note is on Little Mochrum 
Farm ; and anotner on North Dullaig Farm, supposed 
to be similar to the old spa of Mofiat, at one time drew 
considerable attention, but has been destroyed by drain- 
ing operations. Sinking along Lochs Een and Dee to 
160, along Urr Water to 260, feet above sea-level, the 
surface thence rises to 619 feet near Boehall, 787 near 
Shaw, 860 at Glenhead Hill, and 1088 at Mochrum Fell 
The rocks are mainljr Silurian ; and slates of tolerable 
quality, though inferior to English, have been quarried 
in the northem vicinity of Parton hamlet The soil of 
the arable lands is mostly light, incapable of yielding 
heavy crops. Nearly two-fiftns of the entire area are 
heath or moss ; and but a smidl proportion is under wood. 
From the middle of the 16th to the middle of the pre- 
sent century Parton barony was held by the Glendonwyn 
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family; now it belongs to Beigamin Rigby Mmray, 
Esq. (b. 1822), who owns 1266 acres in the shire, valued 
at £1217, 6a per annum. His seat, Parton House, is 
situated on a nsin^ ground, with fine old trees, 1 j mile 
ESE of Parton station, and commands a fine view of Loch 
Dee. Other mansions, noticed separately, are Cobbook 
andGLBNLAiB. Antiquitiesareremains of Corsock Castle, 
an old causeway across the Dee below the infiux of the 
Een, two artificial circular mounds near Parton village, 
two cairns, and remains of the old parish church (1692), 
which now is used as a family bunrmg-place, and whose 
carved oak pulpit of 1698 has found its way to the 
Edinbuigh Antiquarian Museum. Six proprietors 
hold ead^ an annual value of £600 and upwards, 6 of 
between £100 and £600, and 2 of less than £100. Giving 
off a portion to Corsock quoad taera parish, Parton is in 
the presbytery of Eirkcudbriffht and the synod of Gallo- 
way ; the living is worth £266. The present parish 
church, at Parton hamlet, was built in 1884, and con- 
tains 418 sittings. The public school, with accommoda- 
tion for 118 children, had (1888) an attendance of 44, 
and a grant of £66, 9s. Valuation (1860) £6109, (1884) 
£9964, lis. 2d. Pop. (1801) 426, (1881) 827, (1861) 
764, (1871) 787, (1881) 716, of whom 469 were in the 
ecclesiastical parish. — Ord. Sur., shs. 9, 6, 1868-67. 

Patalff. See Laooak. 

Pathhead. See Eibecaldt. 

Pathhead, a villa^^e in the northem extremity of 
Crichton parish, Edmburghshire, on the right side of 
the river Tyne, in the eastem vicinity of the old decayed 
village of Ford, 5 miles ESE of Dalkeith, 8} N of 
Tynehead station, and 11 S£ of Edinbuxvh. Standing 
600 feet above sea-level on the slope and crown of an 
ascent from the Tyne, it takes its name from beins at the 
head of this ascent or path ; extends alone both sides 
of the road from Edinburgh to Lauder ; ana has charm- 
ingly picturesque environs, including parts of the Oxen- 
foord and Yogrie estates, but chiefly consisting of feus 
from the Crichton property. Its main street, straight 
and airy, consists in great measure of neat and sub- 
stantial oue-story houses ; a magnificent bridge over the 
Tyne, with five arches, each 80 feet high and 60 in 
span, connects it with Fobd ; and it has a police station 
and an inn. Pop. (1841) 848, (1861) 786, (1871) 667, 
(1881) 688.— (M. Sur,, sh. 88, 1868. 

Pathhaad. See Cttmnock, New. 

Path of Ckmdle or Pathstmlo, a small village in 
Forffuidenny parish, Perthshire, near the left bank of 
the Water of May, 6^ miles SSE of Forteviot station. 
It has a post office (Pathstruie) under Bridge of Earn, 
a U.P. church, and a public school— (?rrf. <S'itr., sh. 40, 
1867. 

Patie'i HilL See Galston. 

PatieamairorPettymnir, a village on the S border of 
Dunfermline parish, Fife, 2^ miles S of DunfermUue 
town. 

Patna, a village in Straiten and Dalmellington 
parishes, Ayrshire, on the river Doon, with a station upon 
the Ayr and Dalmellington branch of the Glasgow and 
South-Westem railway, 10 miles S£ of Ayr. Situated 
in a bleak, confined, tumulated landscape, and forming 
part of a mineral field rich in coal and ironstone, it 
has chiefly been built since the commencement of the 
present century. Its Straiten section consists for the 
most part of one-story houses, arranged in a main street 
and a contiguous row; and the inhabitants are chiefly 
miners or otherwise connected with the miueral traffic. 
Patna has a post office under Ayr, with money order 
and savings' bank departments, a handsome granite 
fountain (1872), an Established church, a U.P. churdi 
(1888), and a public school. The Established church was 
built as a chapel of ease in 1887, and in 1877 was raised 
to quoad aaera status. Pop. of village (1841) 281, (1861) 
470, (1871) 766, (1881) 608, of whom 424 were in 
Straiten ; of g. a, parish (1881) 1179, of whom 218 were 
in Dalmellington, 412 in Dalrymple, 14 in Eirkmichael, 
and 640 in Straiten.— (M. JSur,, sh. 14, 1868. 

Pattaok. See Laooak. 

PaTUtoD. See ABDBoesAK. 
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FftTiHoo, a mansion in Melroae parisli, Bozbnigluhire, 
on the left bank of the Tweed, near the influx of Allan 
Water, 2^ miles NW of Melrose town. It was the 
Scottish seat of the Lords Somenrille, the nineteenth 
and last of whom died in 1870 ; and it now belongs to 
the seyenteenth Lord's daughter, the Hon. Mrs Henry, 
who holds 4746 acres in Roxburgh and Berwick shires, 
▼alued at £2581 per annum.— Od i9itr., sh. 25, 1885. 

Paxton Honae, a mansion in Hittton paxish, Ber- 
wickshire, near the left bank of the Tweed, 4} furlongs 
below the Union Bridge, and 6 miles W by S of 
Berwick. Built in the Sitter half of last century, after 
designs by the celebrated Adam, it is an imposing dark 
freestone edifice, with handsome massive firant, a very 
fine picture gallery, and a large and beautiful park. 
Its owner, David Milne-Home, Esq. of Wedderbum 
(b. 1887), Conservative M.P. for Berwick since 1874, 
holds 9149 acres in the shire, valued at £15,896 per 
annum. George Home, his great-great-great uncle, was 
a member of the Mirror Club, and at Paxton was visited 
by Henry Mackenzie ('The Man of Peeling'), Lord 
Craig, and other leading literati Paxton vill^, | mile 
to the N, has an inn, two schools, and a post office under 
Berwick. See MiLNE-GaADEN. — OrcL Sur,, sh. 26, 1864. 

Peanla, an estate, with a mansion, in Kingoldrum 
parish, Forfarshire, near the right bank of Prosen 
Water, 4J miles NNW of Kirriemuir. Its owner, Mrs 
Maclagan Wedderbum, holds 8784 acres in the shire, 
valued at £1868 per annum.— Ord Sur., sh. 56, 1870. 

PeMa-Daan, a deep, thickly wooded ravine, traversed 
by a brook, in Cockbumspath parish, Berwickshire, 
extending 8 miles northward to the German Ocean 
at a point 1^ mile £ of Cockbumspath village. It is 
flanked by heights rising from 100 to 727 feet above 
sea-level ; has steeply acclivitous sides ; was regarded, in 
the old times, as a natural barrier against invasion of 
the east of Scotland hj the English ; and occasioned the 
line of the North British railway to deflect from a direct 
course south-eastward, and to ran for 2^ miles south- 
by-eastward along the crest of its left buik. The old 
road from Berwick to the Lothians, which crossed it 
near the mouth, and went down and up its steep sides 
in a series of zigzags, was the only route by which an 
English army could proceed on the E past the 
Lammermuirs ; and, on Oliver Cromwell's arriving at 
it in 1650, was reported by him to his parliament to be 
a place 'where one man to hinder was better than twelve 
to make way.' A bridge of 1786, whidi crosses it on 
the line of the old road, measures 800 feet in length, 16 
in breadth, and 127 in lieight ; and was long regarded as 
one of the most wonderful structures in Scotland. — Ord, 
Sur., sh. 84, 1864. 

Peeblas, a royal and police burgh, the county town 
of Peeblesshire, stands, 547 feet above sea-level, on the 
left bank of the Tweed, which here is joined from the 
N by Eddleston Water. It is 27 miles S of Edinburgh 
by the North British railway, 53^ by the Caledonian, 
and 22 by road ; 58} £S£ of Glasgow by rail, and 47 
by road ; 15f E by N of Biggar by rail ; 19 E by N 
of Symington Junction ; 18^^ WNW of Galashiels by 
raU, and 17J by road ; 19 NW of Selkirk by road; 
and 54 NNE of Dumfries by road. Peebles has 2 rail- 
way stations, one of which is on the North British line 
from Edinburgh to Galashiels by Leadbum Junction, 
and the other of which is the terminus of the Peebles 
Branch of the Caledonian railwav. The section of the 
former, between Edinburgh and Peebles, was opened 
for traffic in 1855, and the part between Peebles and 
Galashiels in 1864, at which date was also opened the 
Caledonian Branch from Symington Junction to Peebles. 
A short line of railway connects the two systems — ^the 
North British and the Caledonian. Starting from the 
station of the latter, it rans along the right bank of the 
river, which it crosses by an iron bridge at the foot of 
Tweed-Green, and then joins the North British line. 
Omnibuses await the principal trains to take visitors to 
the Hydropathic Establishment and to the Tontine 
Hotel ; ana in the season a conveyance runs between 
Peebles and Neidpath Castle. 

leo 



Peebles is built mainly on a peninsula formed by the 
river Tweed and Eddleston Water. The situation 
of the town is very beautiful, and at the same time 
somewhat secluded owing to the lofty hills which 
entirely surround it Near the river, and on either 
side of it, lie stretches of flat meadow-land, from 
which the ground alopee upwards. Upon the N ascent, 
the New Town, as it is called, is partly built It con- 
tains the chief street of Peebles— the High Street — 
which is about 1000 feet long. The New Town dates 
from the 16th century, when it was erected on a more 
secure site than that occupied by the Old Town. It 
was surrounded by a wall and defended by bastel- 
houses, but both tilie wall and the houses have now 
almost wholly disappeared. The names Northgate, 
Eastgate, Portbrae, however, still preserve the recollec- 
tion of Peebles as a walled town. Beyond t}ie western 
extremity of the High Street, numerous villas have 
been erected of late years, and the ground on the S 
bank of the Tweed has also been built upon to such an 
extent, that the collection of houses there has been 
called by Chambers 'a species of third town which 
promises to exceed the others in dimensions.' The Old 
Town lies chiefly on the right bank of Eddleston 
Water. At one time it must liAve been of considerable 
size and importance, as it contained the church of St 
Andrew ana that of the Holy Cross, as well as the 
abodes of the clergy. Of late years, it too has been 
greatly enlarged by the erection of new houses. The 
chief streets in Peebles are the Hi^h Street, the North- 
gate, and the Portbrae. In addition to these, there are 
numerous 'doses' (i.e., narrow passages diverging from 
the main street), as well as a few smaller streets and a 
luge number of fine villas standing in their own 
grounds. The town of Peebles, says the author of The 
Beauties qf Scotland (1805), 'is, upon the whole, well 
built ; its principal street is spacious and well paved, and 
terminates on the W in a stately church of modem 
architecture.* 'The town of Peebles,' wrote Dorothy 
Wordsworth in 1808, * looks very pretty from the Neid- 
path road ; it is an old town, Duilt of grey stone.' 
'The climate of Peebles,' says a third account of 1881, 
'is exceedingly healthy. Though the town is 550 feet 
above sea-level, the air is not so cold as might be 
expected. . . . The surrounding hills, which almost 
envelop the town, form a barrier to the winds, and 
the full force of a storm is thus seldom felt Mists are 
rare. Few of the houses are much afiected with damp^ 
on account of the soil whereon they are built being 
principally composed of gravel and sand.' The Tweed, 
at Peebles, is crossed by a stone bridge of five arches, 
which seems to have been built about 1467. In 1834 
it was widened, a change very necessary, since it waa 
so narrow that foot passengers had to take refuge in 
recesses over the piers, when carriages, etc. , were crossing 
over. There are several bridges over Eddleston Water 
and an iron bridge over the Tweed, by means of which 
the railway crosses the river. 

The town of Peebles contains 6 places of worship. 
The parish church, built in 1779-83, and seating 750 
worshippers, is a large but tasteless and heavy building, 
situated at the W end of High Street Its steeple, 
with three bells and an illuminated clock, serves not only 
to intensify the inartistic character of the building, 
but is a source of actual discomfort, as it rises withm 
the walls in a way that destroys the uniformity of the 
gallery. Three silver communion cups bear date 
1684. In 1884 it was resolved to pml down this 
church, and erect another on the same site to hold 1200 
people. The Free church, erected in 1871-72, is 
situated at the eastern extremity of the town. It is a 
handsome buildinff in the £arly Pointed style, with a 
spire 100 feet hi^. It contains sittings for 610 pr- 
sons. The West IJ.P. church was erected about 1832. 
It was originally a Belief church. The East IJ.P. 
church, commonly known as the Leckie Memorial 
Church, was erected in 1875-76 from desi^ by Messrs 
Peddie k Einnear. It is built in the Gothic style, in the 
form of a parallelogram, with a massive broaon spire at 
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one angle. It has a yery fine situation, as it is bnilt 
on the slope which rises from Tweed-Green to High 
Street, ana in consequence looks directly upon the 
river. St Peter's Episcopal chnrch contains 126 
sittings. A new chancel was added in 1888, and the 
interior much improved by the removal of the old 
organUoft, formerly above uie entrance to the church. 
At the time when the imnrovements were effected, a 
new oigan was added to the church. The pulpit is of 
beautiful marble, the font of Caen stone; and the 
stained-fflass window in the chancel was presented hj 
CoUn Mackenzie, Esq. of Portmore, in memory of his 
uncle, Bishop Mackenzie. The Roman Catholic church, 
St Joseph's, in Bosetta Road, replaced in 1858 a chapel 
of much smaller dimensions. The present one has accom- 
modation for 800 persons. 

So early as 1464 the bailies appointed Sir William 
Blaklok schoolmaster of the buraa ; and in 1555 they 
agreed to provide the master with an 'honest chamber/ 
and also with the use of the tolbooth to teach his bairns 
reading and writing English. 'Latinists' are men- 
tioned in 1559 ; and in 1568 the council ordained the 
master to wait on the bairns, and not to go to huntinff 
or other pleasures in time coming without licence (3 
the aldermen. Education was made compulsory in 
1637 ; and in 1688 the magistrates ordered the master 
to teach all children gratis whose parents were unable 
to pay the fees. The two burgh schools, which passed 
to the local school board in 1878, were a grammar school 
and an English school, the latter rebuilt in 1861 at a 
cost of £541. A residence erected in 1805 for the head- 
master of the grammar school furnishes accommodation 
for 80 boarders. The following table shows the position 
of the schools in 1882-83 : 



Name. 


Acoommodation. 


Average 


Grant 


l8t English. . 
2d English, . 
Halyrude, . 
St Joseph's, . 


SOO 

800 

74 


219 

n6 

27 


£173, Ofl. 
£189 



The school board consists of a chairman and 6 members. 
In addition to the above schools, there are the following : 
St Leonards and Beauthome for the board and educa- 
tion of young ladies, and a boys' school called Bonning- 
ton Park Academy. There is also an adventure school 
in School Brae. 

There are in Peebles few public buildings, and these, 
for the most part, are of plain and unadorned appear- 
ance. The most striking are the Hydropathic Estiumsh- 
ment and the Chambers Institution. The Town-Hall, 
which stands in High Street, was built in 1753 ; and 
behind it is the Com Ebcchanffe (1860). The County 
Hall is also in High Street It was erected in 1844, 
is in the Tudor style, and has inferior accommodation. 
The prison beside it was legalised in 1844, but closed 
in 1878. The buildins in High Street, which forms 
the front of the Chambers Institution, has an inter- 
esting history connected with it At one time the 
property of the Cross Church, it fell in 1624 into the 
hands of the Hays, Lords Tester. It next passed 
to the Queensberry family (1687), and was sold by 
the fourth Duke of Queensberry to Dr James Reid in 
1781. Dr Chambers obtained possession of it in 1857, 
and 'for purposes of social improvement, presented 
it as a free gift to his native town.' Dr Chambers 
made considerable alterations upon the building— 
chiefly inside— and erected on the S side of the quad- 
rangle a lar^e hall, which harmonises very well with 
the other buildings. In the centre of this quadrangle 
has been placed the old cross of Peebles, noticed below. 
The institution was opened 11 Aug. 1859. It embraces 
' a public lendinc library with about 17,000 volumes, a 
large reference Tibrai^, a public reading room, and 
several rooms for private study, a gidlery of art, a 
county museum, and a halL It is maintained partly 
by endowment and partly by small fees, payable by 
visitors and others.' The buildings were repaired in 



1880 at a cost of £1000. The civic corporation act as 
trustees. The Museum contains some fine copies of 
famous Egyptian antiquities, as well as collections of 
fossils, birds, casts, etc. The reading-room is very 
comfortable, and in the hall there has been placed a 
portrait of Dr W. Chambers, by Gordon, pamted in 
1858. 

Peebles has a post office, with money order, aamn^' 
bank, insurance, and telegraph departments, agencies 
of 21 insurance companies, and branches of the Bank 
of Scotland, the Commercial Bank, and the British 
Linen Co.'s Bank. The premises of all three are in 
High Street Those of the Bank of Scotland and of 
the British Linen Co. are handsome buildings, the 
former erected in 1860, the latter in 1888. There 
are numerous hotels in the town, as well as a Hydro- 
pathic Establishment. The chief hotels are the Tontine, 
the Commercial, and the Cross Keys. The first, as the 
name implies, was buUt by subscription, under the 
agreement ' that any age might be entered, and the 
longest liver should have the whole.' It was erected in 
1808 at a cost of £4080. The Cross Keys Hotel is 
interesting, because it and a former landlady have been 
considered the originals of the ' Cleikum Inn ' and ' Meg 
Dodds ' in Scott's St Ronan'a JFeU. Above the doorway 
is written The Original Cleikum Inn, underneath which 
is the date 1658, and, indeed the building has an 
antiquated appearance. It is approached from the 
Nortngate through an arch, which leads into a court- 
yard, at the end of which the house— once known as the 
*Yett'(i«., gate)— is situated. At one time, it was the 
town-house of the Williamsons of Cardrona, who appear 
to have risen from burgesses of Peebles to county gentle- 
men. The Hydropathic Establishment lies a little way 
E of the town on the slope of Yen Law (1066 feet). It 
was erected in 1878-81, at a cost of £70,000, in the French 
Renaissance style. The building is extremely hand- 
some, and the deep brown-red colour of the stone with 
which it has been built contrasts well with the dark 
green of the trees round about it There are five floors 
and accommodation for 200 visitors. The public rooms 
are spacious and elaborately decorated ; the bedrooms 
are more comfortably furnished than those of such 
establishments cenerally are ; and the baths are of the 
most complete description. The grounds, 26 acres in 
extent, have been laid out with greens for lawn tennis, 
croquet, bowlinff ; and there are ponds for curling and 
skating. Peebles has numerous clubs and societies. 
There are clubs for cricket, football, bowling, and curl- 
ing, in addition to a Conservative Club, a Gutterbluid 
Club, an Incomers' Club, and a Leek Club. Among 
the societies are the Auxiliary to the National Bible 
Society, the Boys' and Oirls' Religious Society, the Free 
Church Temperance and Band of Hopey the Parish 
Church Young Men's Union, the Peeblesshire Colportage 
Society, a l^mperance Association, a Young Mens 
Christian Association. Besides these there are a 
Hammermen's Incorporation, a Quildry Corporation, 
an Independent Order of Good Templars, the Court 
Neidpath Ancient Order of Foresters, the Peebles 
Kilwinniug Lodge of Freemasons, 2 companies of the 
2d Midlothian and Peeblesshire Rifle Yolunteers, and 
a Choral Union. A newspaper called the Peeblenhire 
Advertiser and Cotmty Newspaper (1845) is published 
every Saturday. A hiring fair— jPiwten E'en Fair—is 
held on the first Tuesday of March, Beltane Fair and 
Siller Fair on the second Wednesday in May and on 
the Tuesday before 12 Dec. respectively. 

The only industry, prosecuted with vigour in the 
town, is the manufacture of woollen goods. There are 
in Peebles one spinning-mill and two tweed-mills. The 
largest of these, in which both weaving and spinning 
are carried on, employs nearly 400 hands. Coach- 
building, tanning, and brewing are also engaged in. In 
addition to these, there is a large warehouse, in which 
' tweeds ' are sold. About the beginninfr of the century 
the manufacture of cotton goods was introduced, but 
unsuccessfully, and this failure cannot but be contrasted 
with the success that has attended the woollen trade. 
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Seal of Peebles. 



Although the business done at Peebles cannot contrast 
with that of Galashiels and other Border towns, still it 
is large enough to be remunerative. The town possesses 
numerous shops for all kinds of goods, and trade has 
been greatly oenefited by the increasing number of 
people, who spend the summer at Peebles. The build- 
ing trade alone must have derived great advantage 
from the many new villas erected of late years in the 
outskirts of the burgh. 

The town of Peebles is ^vemed by a provost, 2 
bailies, and 7 councillors, with a dean of guild, a trea- 
surer, and a town 
clerk. The sheriff 
court sits every 
Tuesday and Thurs- 
day during session, 
and the sheriff small 
debt court every 
Friday. Quarter 
sessions of the jus- 
tices of the peace 
are held on the first 
Tuesday of March, 
Mav, and August, 
and the last Tues- 
day of October. 
From the Union 
till 1882 Peebles, 
like Rothesay, had 
a parliamentary re- 
presentation ; but now it votes only in the election of 
the member for Peebles and Selkirk shires. Municipal 
constituency (1884) 419, including 78 females. Cor- 
poration revenue (1874) £588, (1888) £697. Valuation 
(1875) £7544, (1884) £10,112, plus £889 for railways. 
Pop. of royal buivh (1841) 1908, (1861) 2045, (1881) 
2609; of town and poUce burgh (1861) 2045, (1871) 
2631, (1881) 8495, of whom 1859 were females. Houses 
(1881) 677 inhabited, 60 uninhabited, 6 building. 

In and about the town of Peebles there are several 
objects of antiquarian interest. Of the town waJl, 
built about 1570, when the country was in a most dis- 
tracted condition, only a few fragments now remain. 
To judge from the height and thickness of these, it 
could not have been, even at the best, a great defence. 
Beginning at the parish church— on whose site Peebles 
Castle formerly stood — ^it stretched along Tweed-green 
to its eastern boundary, then struck N to where the 
Free church now stands, and again £ back to the parish 
church. The portions still extant are on the £ side. 
In addition to the protection afforded bv the town wall, 
the burgesses sougnt to defend themselves by erecting 
bastel-houses, which were three-storied buildings entered 
through a low doorway. The ground-floor, and occa- 
sionallv the upper floors, were arched, and the roof 
covered with thatch, which, in an emergency, could be 
stripped off, set on fire, and thrown down upon the 
enemy outside. No vestiges now remain of the Castle 
of Peebles. Built, in all likelihood, in the reign of 
David I. , it was inhabited from time to time by Scottish 
kings (see under History), and must have existed as late 
as 1685, when it is mentioned for the last time in the 
rental book of the £arl of Tweeddale's estates. Although 
its size is not certainly known, still it probably was not 
of much greater extent than the ' Peel Houses ' of that 
period. Towards the close of the 17th or in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, it had fallen into decay, and, 
doubtless, had come to be regarded, like many other 
ruins in Scotland, as nothing better than a ouarry from 
which stones mic^ht be had for building witn compara- 
tively little trouble. When the prison was built, part 
of the foundations of the castle were laid bare. Neid- 
path Castle, situated 1 mile W of the town, and stand- 
ing on the N bank of the Tweed, must have been one of 
the strongest fortresses in the district. It is separately 
described. 

The ruins of the Cross Church and of the church of St 
Andrew are within the burgh. The former are situated 
in the old town, not far from the station of the North 
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British Railway Company. The way in which the name 
of this church arose is thus described by Fordoun (the 
account is condensed): 'Upon the 9th May 1261, a 
ma^in^cent and venerable cross was found at Peblis, 
which is supposed to have been buried at the time of 
Maximinian s persecution in Britain, about the year 
296. Shortiy afterwards, there was found about tnree 
or four paces distant from the spot where the glorious 
cross was discovered, a stone urn, containing the ashes 
and bones of a human body. These relics were thou^t 
by some to be the remains of the person whose name 
was engraven on the stone on which the cross lay ; for 
on the upper side of the stone were these words, *' The 
place of St Nicholas, the bishop. " In this plaee, where 
the cross had been found, frequent miracles were wrought; 
on which account the King, by the advice of the Bishop 
of Glasgow, caused a stately church to be erected there, 
in honour of Qod and of the Holy Rood.' This churcli 
was 102 feet in length, 82 in width, and 24 in height. 
At the back of the church was a convent, also erected 
by the King. In the Knglish invasion of 1548-49, when 
so many abbeys and churches were burned, the Cross 
Church escaped uniigured. In 1560, the reauest of the 
magistrates, that it might be given to them for a parish 
church, was granted, and it served as such until 1784, 
when the present parish church was built At that 
date nearly all the walls were pulled down to furnish 
material with which to build the new church, and now 
the remains of this once extensive building are very 
inconsiderable. On its N side a mound, overgrown 
with grass, marks the burial-place of the Earls of March. 
The burial-place of the Hays of Haystoun is on the S 
side, where there is also a part railed off, said to have 
been formerly the property of the Burls of Morton. 
The parish church of St Andrew lies about i mile W of 
the Cross Churoh. It was founded, in 1195, by Bishop 
Jocelin of Glasgow, and, owing to the laige endowments 
which it received, soon became important In 1548 it 
was made a collegiate church ; but m 1548 it was burned 
bythe English, from which disaster it never recovered. 
When the Cross Church became the parish church at 
the Reformation, there was no object to be gained by 
restoring that of St Andrew, and accordingly it feu 
gradually into a ruin, the tower alone resisting success- 
fully the action lof wind and weather. In 1883 Dr 
William Chambers, for whom this old tower seems to 
have had an espeoal interest, restored it at his own 
expense ; and his grave is beneath its shadow. The 
churchyard contains some curious old tombstones. The 
oldest bears the date 1699. Another, dated 1704 and 
erected to the memory of three members of a family 
called Hope, has the following verse upon it : 

' Here He three Hopes encloeed within. 
Death's prisoners by Adam's sin; 
Yet rest in Hope that they shall be 
" " . - . ^f^ - 



Set by the Second Adam free.' 

Another has : 

My glass is ran, and yours is running ; 
Bepent in time, for Judgment's coming.' 

In the churchyard, a part set aside has been called 
the Stranger* 8 Nook, and in it lie buried the remains of 
some French of&cers, who died at Peebles while living 
there on parole. Of the Chapel of the Virgin, which 
adjoined the CasUe and stood across the head of High 
Street, no traces now remain. It is not known at wluit 
time it was erected, but of its extreme antiquity there 
can be no doubt. In appearance it was a long, narrow 
Gothic building. For years after the Reformation it 
was employed as the meeting-place of the kirk-session 
and presbytery, and was osdy removed to make way 
for the present parish church. The place where the 
Hospital of St Leonard once stood is marked by a 
single tree. The hospital (rather 'hospitium') was 
designed for the relief of the poor and tne aged. It 
stood almost on the eastern boundary of the puiah, on 
land which belongs now to the larm of Eshiels. 

Other antiquities in the town and puish are the fol- 
lowing. The ancient Cross of Peebles, first erected in 
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the Old Town, and afterwards removed to the High 
Street, was ^Fen to Sir John Hay, Bart, in 1807, and 
set np by him at Kinesmeadows. In 1859 it was re- 
stored to the town, and stands now in the court of the 
Chambers Institution. According to the writer of the 
New Statistical Account of the parish^ 'the cross was 
a work of great anti<}uity, havins been erected by one 
of the Frasers of Neidpath Castle before the time of 
Bobert the Bruce, and bears the arms of the Frasers.' 
It consisted of an octagonal column, 12 feet in height 
and 3i in circumference. A house in High Street, 
inhabited for generations by a family called Tumbull, 
bakers by business, bears a stone with implements used 
in baking carved upon it, and with the inscription, 
'God provides a rich inheritans; 1717. W T.' A 
small one-storied shop in the High Street, a few doors 
E of the Chambers Institution, was used by Mungo 
Park (1771-1805), the famous African traveller, as 
a surgery. He practised in Peebles during 1801-2, 
and was well received, but doubtless found existence 
in a Scotch country town rather dull after a life of 
adventure in Africa. This may explain why he gave 
up his profession to enter upon his second and fatal 
expedition to the Ni^. Some of the names of 
streets and localities m Peebles are interesting on 
account of their associations. Such, for example, are 
Borthwick's Walls, Port -brae, Northsnte, Eastgate, 
Bridgegate, which preserve the fact of Peebles having 
been at one time a walled town. Again, there are 
King's-house and King's-orchards, which call to remem- 
brance the not unfrequent visits of royalty ; and there 
is Dean*s-gutter, whicn brings into recollection the old 
religious establishments, swept away at the Reformation. 
A house standing at the comer between High Street 
and Northgate bears the name ' Cunzie Keuk ' or 
'Cunye Neuk.' It is said that it derived its name 
from a house, erected as early as 1478, on the same site, 
and so called, according to some, because money was 
coined there. It is more likely, however, that it ob- 
tained its name from the fact of its bein^ a comer house. 

There are not fewer than seven mil forts in the 
parish, erected by the Britons as defences against their 
various foes. Tnese forts are on Meldon Hill, Janet's 
Brae (2), Cardie Hill, Eittiegairy Hill, Cademuir Hill 
(2), Camp-law. The extent of these and their history 
have been carefully treated in the chapter entitlea 
'Early History and Antiquities,' in Dr Chambers's 
History of Peeblesshire, 

History. — ^When Peebles was first founded is not 
known, but that it must have been at a very early date 
is certain. Its name, which is spelt Peb&s, Peeblis, 
Peebles, is derived, according; to Chambers, from *pebyU/ 
which means 'movable habitations, tents, or pavilions.' 
If this derivation is correct, the word meaning tents has 
been transferred, by a common figure of speech, to the 
place where they were pitched. The natural surround- 
ings of the town, which is well sheltered and amply 
supplied with water, make this far from unlikelv. A 
tradition of the 6th century connects Peebles with the 

Eatron saint of Glasgow — St Mungo. According to it, 
e visited the town and planted a church there, and 
' Saint Muni's Well ' still calls to remembrance the 
visit of the bishop. It is not, however, before the 12th 
century that history takes the place of tradition. Al- 
though the vi£w that Peebles was created a royal burgh 
by David I. is probably wrong, and that according to 
which it was created a royal burgh by David II. in 1367 
correct, the town still had, even at the earlier date, a 
certain position in Scottish history. In the 12th century 
a rector of Peebles^ afterwards Bishop of Glasgow, vindi- 
cated at Rome the resistance of the Church of Scotland 
to the claim of superiority over it, made by the Arch- 
bishop of York. At that time there were in the town a 
church, a mill, and a brewery. 

Peebles stood in a country which then afforded good 
hunting, and, in conse<^uence, its castie, which may 
have been built in the reign of David I., was used as a 
royal residence by various kincs when residing in that 
part of the kingdom* David I. himself, Malcolm IV., 
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his son, William the Lyon, Alexander II., and Alex- 
ander III. may be mentioned. During one of his 
invasions of Scotland, Edward I. spent some time at 
Peebles, from whose castie he dated more than one 
charter. In 1804, Peebles, with its mills, etc., was 
granted by him to Aymer de Valence, Warden of Scot- 
land, and his heirs. The right to hold a fair was given 
to the town by King Robert the Broce, but the charter 
which conveyed it has disappeared. In 1829 David II. 
visited Peebles, and in the Scottish Parliament, which 
met after the battle of Durham (1846) and during the 
King's captivity, to ratify the agreement entered into 
with England, two commissioners from Peebles took 
part This, combined with the creation of Peebles into 
a royal burgh (1867), shows that, even at that early 
period, the town was regarded as important In tiiese 
unsettled times it suffered considerably, though not to 
the same extent as towns nearer the Engliui border. 
In 1406, Sir Robert Umphraville, Vice-Admiral of Eng- 
land, made a raid upon Peebles, and, as Hcurdyng 
relates, 

' Brent the town upon their m&rket-day, 
And mete their cloth with spears and bows sere 
By his bidding without any nay.' 

The next monarch whose name is connected with 
Peebles is James I. of Scotland. After his return from 
captivity in England, he visited the town on several 
occasions. There, it is almost certain, that he would 
see the sports of Beltane Day (May 1), which, in turn, 
might well suggest to him the idea of Feblis to the 
Play. According to Chambers, 'the festivities of 
Beltane originated in the ceremomal observances of the 
original British people, who lighted fires on the tops of 
hills and other places in honour of their deity Baal ; 
hence Beltane or Beltien, signifyinf the fire of BaaL 
The superstitious U8afi;e disappeared, ... but certain 
festive customs on tne occasion were confirmed and 
amplified, and the rural sports of Beltane at Peebles, 
including archery and horse-racuu^, . . . drew crowds 
not only from the immediate neighbourhood, but from 
Edinburgh and other places at a distance.' Numerous 
local allusions and intimate acquaintance with the 
humours and customs of the age prove that the poem 
was written by one who had witnessed the rejoicings of 
Beltane Day ; and all that is known of King James I. 
makes it verV likely that he was the author of Peblia 
to the Play. The poem opens with the following lines : 

' At Beltane, when ilk body bounds 
To Peebles to the play. 
To hear the singing and the soonds. 
Their solace, sooth to say, 
Bv firth and forest forth they found. 
They graithit them fuU gay, 
God wait that wold they do that stound, 
For it was their feast day. 

They said 
Of Peebles to the play/ 

In the poem of Christ KirJe on the Oreen, which has 
been ascribed both to James I. and James V., the sports 
at Peebles are also alluded to : 

' Was ne'er in Scotland heard nor seen 
Sic dancing, nor deray. 
Neither at Falkland on the Oreen, 
Or Peebles at the Play.' 

Chambers points out as evidencing the popularity of 
James I. that, after he had been murdered at Perth 
(1487), money was subscribed by the inhabitants, 
sufficient to have a mass said daily for the King's souL 

The reiffn of James II. is interesting in connection 
with Peebles, because in it begin the burgh records. 
The 4th October 1456 is the earliest date to which it is 

Jossible to go back. To the reign of his successor, 
ames III., a poem called The TcUes qf the Thrie 
Priestis of Peebles must be referred. It is constructed, 
to a certain extent, on the same lines as the satirical 
poems of Sir David Lindsay, es^ially as reoArds the 
parts in which the faults and fsalings of the clergy aro 
severely criticised. From James IV. the town obtained 
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a charter of confirmation in 1506, and, during the 
greater part of his reign, was very prosperous. The 
quietness that had Listed during it served only to in- 
crease the disturbance and tumult that broke out after 
his death. The counties near the border were always 
liable to be attacked by the English, or to be ravaged 
in the destructive raid of some hostile clan, and hence 
the burgesses of Peebles did well to surround their town 
with a wall, even though that was not of the strongest 
In 1547, an expedition set out from Peebles to besiege 
and recover the house of Langhnp, held at that time 
by the English. In December 1565, Damley visited 
Peebles. Different reasons are assigned for his sojourn 
in it. One account savs that he was sent thither by 
the Queen ; another, that he came seeking more con- 
genial pleasures than those afforded by the capital ; a 
third, that he came to it in order to have an interview 
with his father, the Earl of Lennox, unknown to the 
Queen. The next notice of interest with regard to the 
town occurs in 1604. In that year, there was, as 
Birrel relates in his Diary of Events in Scotland, * ane 
grate fyre in Peibleis town.' This destroyed a large 
part of what had been built again after 1545. In 1645, 
the plague, which had been causing terrible devastation 
elsewhere, reached Peebles, and created a panic among 
the inhabitants. One result was, that for a time, ' there 
was no meeting of the congregation for fear of the 




progress of the Marquis of Montrose. After having 
been defeated at Philiphaugh (18 Sept 1645), he fled to 
Peebles, where he sought to gain the assistance of some 
of the neighbouring lurds, in which attempt, however, 
he was far from being successful. Five years later, a 
division of Cromwell's army was stationed at Peebles. 
It is said that the soldiers found stabling for their 
horses in the Church of St Andrew, while they were 
attempting to reduce Neidnath Castle, held by Lord 
Yester. Twenty years after the former visitation, 
Peebles was again full of terror lest the plague should 
break out among them. The ravages of this—the Great 
Plague— were confined to England and Ireland, and 
Scotland escaped unharmed. 

In the struggles of the Covenanters after a simpler 
worship and a purer faith Peebles took a conspicuous 
part, and, at the battle of Bothwell Brig, many from 
the parish were present The rebellion of 1715 had not 
affected Peebles, but in 1745, it had to receive a division 
of the Pretender's army, which was marching into 
England by way of Moffat According to R Chambers's 
account in the History of the Rebellion of 1745-6, the 
Highlanders showed a quite unlooked-for aspect of 
character, behavine with moderation, such as they were 
never expected to oisplay. 

In his history of tne burgh. Chambers gives a most 
minute account of the way in which, on one pretence 
or on another, the property in land belonging to Peebles 
was frittered away, chiefly in the 18th century. Such 
property consisted for the most part of extensive com- 
mons in different parts of the parish. Of these, Caid- 
muir, Kings Muir, Glentress, Hamildean Hill, Eshiels, 
Venlaw, may be mentioned. For long it clung to the 
fiagments that were left — Heathpool Common, a small 
piece of Glentress and the farm of Shielgreen, but these, 
too, eventually had to be parted with. 

When the * scare,' caused by the anticipated invasion 
of Britain bv Buonaparte, was at its height, Peebles 
showed much patriotism, and a large number of the 
able-bodied among the inhabitants enrolled tiiemselves 
in the volunteers and yeomanry, as well as in the 
militia. Three regiments of militia occupied Peebles 
in turn until 1814, when peace was concluded. The 
burgh served for a time as the place of residence of 
officers of different nationalities fighting under the 
French flag, who were out on parole. They made 
themselves very agreeable, gave representations of stage- 
plays, acted as suigeons, etc., and, by their manners, 
made a favourable impression upon the inhabitants. 
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In 1846 great improvements were effected upon the 
town at the cost of £1000. ' The High Street was 
lowered two or three feet throughout its entire length ; 
drains were built, unsightly projecting buildings and 
stairs were removed, and the side-ways, so cleared, 
were laid with pavement.' Since that date the history 
of the burgh has been uneventfuL At the same time 
the town has gradually advanced to greater beauty than 
it once possessed, and now it is amost worthy of its 
nearly unique situation beside the waters of the ' silver 
Tweed.' 

The following well-known Scotsmen have been con- 
nected by birth with Peebles. The fourth Duke of Queens- 
berry (1725-1810) was bom in the building now forming 
part of the Chambers Institution, but used at that 
time as a town house by the Queensberry family. His 
influence in all things pertaining to the burgh was 
immense, and was not always employed for the good of 
the town. Although most extravagant in his nabits, 
'Old Q,' as he was called, possessed at his death 

gersonal property to the amount of a million pounds, 
ir John Elhot (d 1786), after a life of adventure at sea, 
be^ to practise as a doctor in London. He quickly 
gamed great fame, whose extent is shown by his being 
appointed physician to the Prince of Wales, and by his 
bemg created a baronet (1778). William Chambers (1800- 
1883) and Robert Chambers (1802-1871) may be taken 
together, as their success in life was the result of their 
united efforts. They were bom in a house in Biganes- 
knowe, in the Old T^own, erected by their father in 1796. 
In company the two brothers started as publishers, and 
brought out Chambert^s Journal (1882), an educational 
course embracing works in many departments of science, 
literature, etc ; an encyclopeBoia in 10 voltmiee, etc., 
etc. Both have also been authors. The writings of 
William Chambers are chiefly books of travel and 
papers on various questions, which as a rule appeared 
in the Magazine, besides a memoir of his brother (1872 ; 
new ed. 1888). Those of his brother are more ambitious 
and varied. They include, among others, Traditions 
of Edinburgh (1824), Poputar JRhymes qf Sootland (1826), 
JHctionary of Eminent Scotchmen (1885), Eomantie 
ScoUish BaUads (1859), Domestic Annals of Scotland 
(1856-61), Book of Days (1862-68), and Vestiges of 
Creation (anon. 1844 ; acknowledged 1884). Robert 
Chambers also composed songs and ballads. William 
Chambers is chiefly remembered for his fflftg to Peebles 
and to Edinbuigh, of which cit^rhe was Iiord Provost in 
1865. The Chambers Institution in his native town 
has been tdr^^y described, and his restoration of St 
Andrews Tower referred to. During his tenure of office 
the capital underwent many improvements, of which the 
opening up of the spacious thoroughfare between the 
South Briage and George IV. Bridge, called Chambers 
Street, was not the least important. In 1879 he offered 
to restore St Giles' Cathedral at his own cost if certain 
conditions were complied with. These were arranged, 
and St Giles' was reopened on 28 May 1883, just three 
days after his death. John Veitch, LL.D. (b. 1829), 
was educated at the Grammar School, Peebles, from 
which he passed to Edinbui^^h University. He was 
appointed Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Meta- 
phjrsics in St Andrews University (I860), and four 
years later was invited to Glasgow U niversity to lecture 
on the same subjects as Professor of Logic, etc. Dr 
Veitch has written and translated several philosophical 
works, and is the composer of numerous pieces of 
poetry, collected into two volumes called Hillside 
Rhymes (1872) and The Tweed and Other Poems (1875). 
Henry Calderwood, LL.D. (b. 1830), received his educa- 
tion at the High School, the Institution, and the 
University of Edmburgh, to the chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy in which he was appointed in 1868. His 
prmcipal works are The Philosophy of the Infinite (1854), 
Handifook of Moral Philosophy (1872), and The Rdations 
of Mind and Brain (1879). 

The parish of Peebles is chiefly in Peeblesshire, 
only a small part of it beins in Selkirkshire. It is 
bounded N by Eddlesten, £ by Innerleithen and Tra- 
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quair (detached), S by Yarrow (detached), Traqnair, 
and Yarrow, SW by Manor, and W by Manor, Stobo, 
and Lyne. Its utmost length, from N to S, is 9 miles ; 
its utmost breadth, from £ to W, is 5^ miles ; and 
its area is 16, 6861V acres, of which 1S,518| are in 
Peeblesshire and 8172} in Selkirkshire, whilst 89 are 
water. The Tweed divides the parish into two parts, 
of which the northern is the larger. Entering it on its 
W side, the river winds limile east-by-southirard sdonff 
the Manor boundary, next 8g miles eastward throuffh 
the heart of the i>arish, and afterwards for { mue 
on the boundary with T^«quair. Thus if one follows 
its windings, the Tweed has a total course line of 5} 
miles, though a straight line, drawn between the points 
at which it enters and leaves the parish, does not 
measure more than 4^ miles. On the N bank it receives 
the tribute of Lyne Water, Eddleston Water, and 
Soonhope Bum. Meldon Burn runs 2} miles south- 
by-westward along the boundary with part of Eddles- 
ton and the whole of Lyne parisn, and falls into Ltne 
Water, which itself runs 8 furlongs south-south- 
eastward along all the Stobo boundary. Eddleston 
Water, flowing at right angles to the Tweed, divides 
the northern p^rt into two sections, of which the eastern 
is the larger. It has a course of 2{ miles within the 

girish, before it joins the Tweed at Peebles. Soonhope 
urn, rising at an altitude of 1750 feet in the liE 
comer of the parish, flows H miles south -south -west- 
ward, and falls into the Tweed at Eerfield, | mile below 
the town. On the S bank the Tweed receives Manor 
Water, which flows for the last 5} furlong on the 
boundary with Manor, and Glbnsax Bum, rising at an 
altitude of 2100 feet in the southern extremity of the 
parish, and running 6( miles north-north-eastward — 
lor the last 1| furlong along the Traquair boundary. 
Besides these, there are numerous small streams, tribu- 
taries of the above ; and both great and small afford good 
fishing. The vale of Tweed, in the neighbourhood of 
Peebles especially, expands to a considerable breadth, 
and contains scenery of great beauty. It has an altitude 
near the river of from 650 to 495 feet 

The following are the highest hills : — *Dunslair 
Heights (1975 feet), *Cardon Law (1928), *Makene8S 
Kipps (1889), ♦Whiteside Edge (1768), Meldon Hill 
(1401), Collie Law (1380), Heathpool Common (1516), 
and South Hill Head (1239), in the division N of the 
Tweed ; Cademuir (1359), Preston Law (1863), •Hundles- 
hope Heichts (2249), and *Dun Rig (2438), in the part 
S of the Tweed, where asterisks mark those summits 
that culminate on the confines of the parish. These 
hills, generally speaking, are lowland in character, 
though those of the Selkirkshire portion are somewhat 
ragged and covered witii heather. 

Oreywacke is the predominant rock, and has been largely 
employed for builaing purposes. A quarry of coarse 
limestone, on the Edinburgh road, 2 miles from the 
town, has long since been abandoned. In the bottom of 
the valleys the soil is clay mixed with sand ; on the 
lower ascents it is loam on gravel ; and on the sides 
of the hills it is rich earth. The parish is mainly 
pastoral, there being good feeding for sheep. About 
one-sixth of the entire area is in tillage; and nearly 
one-tenth is under wood. The chief proprietors are the 
Earl of Wemyss and Sir Robert Hay of Haystoune, 
Bart, 6 others holding each an annual value of £500 
and upwards. Mansions, noticed separately, are Einffs- 
meadows, Kerfield, Venlaw House, and Rosetta. The 
parish is traversed by two railway lines, of the North 
British and Caledonian, and bv excellent roads which 
branch out from the town of Peebles in all direc- 
tions. The former line approaches the town down 
the valley of Eddleston Water, and the latter down 
that of Tweed.' Antiquities are described under the 
town, and in the articles Cademuir and Keidpath 
Castle. 

Peebles is the seat of a presb^ry in the synod of 
Lothian and Tweeddale. The living is worth £489, 
17s. lOd., made up of stipend £424, lis. 2d.» com- 
munion elements £8, 6s. 8d., manse £35, glebe £22. 
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Landward valuation (1855) £7299, 18s., (1884) £13,817, 
9s. lOd., plus £2581 for the North British railway, 
and £1779 for the Caledonian xailway. Pop. of entire 
parish (1801) 2088, (1831) 2750, (1861) 2850, (1871) 
8172, (1881) 4059, of whom 4 were in the Selkirkshire 
portion. — Ord. Sur., sh. 24, 1864. 

The presbytery of Peebles comprises the quoad dvilia 
parishes of Drummelzier, Eddleston, Innerleithen, Kirk- 
urd, West Linton, LynO) Manor, Newlands, Peebles, 
Stobo, Traquair, and Tweedsmuir, with the quoad sacra 
parish of Walkerbum. Pop. (1871) 11,164, (1881) 12,749, 
of whom 8189 were communicants of the Church of Scot- 
land in 1878. See Bigqab. 

Peeblesahire or Tweeddale, an inland county in the 
S of Scotland, is bounded on the N and N£ by Edin- 
bui^hshire, E and SE bv Selkirkshire, S by DumMes- 
shire, and on the SW and W by Lanarkshire. It 
derives its former name from its chief town, Peebles ; the 
latter from the fact that the source, and nearly half of 
the course, of the river Tweed lies within its borders. 
The boundary runs on the N and N£ in a jaxra;ed line 
from the Pentland Hills by Carlops and Leadbum to 
Kingside Edge ; thence S to the Moorfoot HilU, and by 
Windlestraw Law and Garthope Bum to the Tweed, 
whose course it crosses at Holylee ; thence westwards 
along the S bank of the Tweed to the Haystoun Bum, 
though with four bold and irreg[ular loops running 
almost due S into Selkirkshire, and including the basins 
of the Bold Bum, Fingland Bum, and Quair Water ; 
and so S bv the line of Waddinshope Bum, Glenrath 
Heights, Blackhouse Heishts, and Uenderland to St 
Mary's Loch, a reach of which forms a small part of the 
S boundary of the shire. From St Mary's the boundary 
next mns along a line of heights by Loch Skene and 
Hart Fell to T\veed's Cross, wnere it turns N to form 
the W limit of the shire by Clyde Law, Black Dod, 
Culter Fell, Hartree, Skirling, Netherurd, and Medwin 
Water to the Pentland Hflls, which form the NW 
boundary. The outline thus traced presents the appear- 
ance of an irregular triangle, facing W, SE, and NEf, with 
rounded angles, and most broken by indentations on 
the SE base line where there are projections into 
Selkirkshire. The lengths of the sides are— along the 
W &ce, from N to S, 26 miles ; along the SE face, 30 
miles ; and along the NE, 23 miles. The extreme 
length of the county, from N to S, is 29 miles ; its 
extreme breadth, from E to W, is 21 miles; and its 
total ai-ea is 354 square miles or 226,899 acres (of which 
970 are water) ; lying between 50" 24' and 55" 50' N 
latitude, and between 2' 46' and 3" 23' W longitude. 
It is the twenty-third county of Scotland in point of 
size, and the thirtieth in nopulation. 

The surface of Peeblessnire attains a higher average 
level than that of any other of the southem Scottish 
counties. The lowest ground is in the narrow vale of 
the Tweed, just where it enters Selkirkshire, and lies 
between 400 and 500 feet above sea-leveL The highest 
ground in the county is on the S border, where the 
summits of the Hartfell group rise. The Mghest peak 
is, however. Broad Law (2754 feet), in Tweedsmuir 
parish, 4 miles from the S border. At a ^neral view 
the county seems to be an assemblage of hills, more or 
less high, and more or less closely grouped ; but these 
are intersected in all directions bv pleasant and fertile 
vidleys or deep fforges, each with its stream flowing 
through it Professor Veitch thus describes the view 
from the top of Broad Law : ' On all sides, but particu- 
larly to the east of us, innumerable rounded broad hill- 
tops run in a series of parallel flowing ridges, chiefly from 
the south-west to the north-east, and between the ridges 
we note that there is enclosed in each a scooped-out glen, 
in which we know that a bum or water nows. These 
hill-tops follow each other in wavy outline. One rises, 
faUs, passes softiy into another. This again rises, faUs, 
and passes into another beyond itself; and thus the eye 
reposes on the long soft Imes of a sea of hUls, whose 
top>s move and yet do not move, for they carry tHir 
vision along their undulating flow, themselves motion* 
less, lying like an earth-ocean in the deep, quiet calm 
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of their stataesque beauty.' The character of the 
country ia distinctly pastoral. The hills, ' too plain to 
be grand, too ample and beautiful to be commonplace/ 
are for the most part softly rounded, and have gentle 
slopes, clothed witn rich verdure and hanging woods ; 
while the numerous streams, the private demesnes, and 
the highly cultivated forms, combine to make the 
scenery beautiful and pleasing without being romantic 
or wild. The lofty grounds in the S, however, and the 
ridge running WSW from Minchmoor on the E, are 
much more rugged and desolate. The main river-valley 
is that of the Tweed, w^hich stretches in a semicircle 
from the extreme SW comer, through the heart of the 
county, and on to the E angle ; forming a main artery, 
into which nearly all the water-courses flow. Over a 
great proportion of its length this central basin is little 
more than a series of gorges, aflbrding space for nothing 
except the river ana tne public road ; it nowhere 
expands into vales of more than 8 miles in breadth, 
and seldom into haughs of more than a few furlongs ; 
while its banks are oftener heights or abrupt risings 
than plains or gentle slopes. From this central line 
of river-course the county everywhere rises in a series 
of irregularly shelving ascents towards the boundaries. 

Mountains. — A glance at the maj) shows that a great 
part of the boundary of Peeblesshire is mountainou.s, 
and that the ranges on the borders are among the 
highest in the county. Thus shut in by a natural 
barrier, and in ancient times having the thick forest of 
Ettrick on its eastern frontier, Peeblesshire has had a 
more secluded history than its neighbourhood to the 
metropolitan county mii^t have suggested. On the 
N W lies a section of the Fentland HiUs, extending over 
an area 5^ miles long by 8 broad. The chief summits 
there in order from E to W are Craigengar (1700 feet), 
Faddon Hill (1526), Byrehope Mount (1752), Kingseat 
(1521), Mount Man (1763), West Cairn Hill (1844), and 
East Cairn Hill (1839). The N and NE border, from 
the sources of the North Esk to those of the Cad don, is 
occupied by the Moorfoot Hills ; the principal summits 
of that range within Peeblesshire, from the NW to NE 
and thence S, are Carlops Hill (1490 feet), Ringside 
Edge (891), Lochhill (1560), Jeffries Corse (2004), Dun- 
dreich (2040), Powbeat (2049), Blackhope Scars (2136), 
Middle Hill (1978), East Side Height (1944), and 
Whitehope Law (2038). Windlestraw Law (2161 feet), 
still on the NE border, is about 4 miles N of the 
Tweed. To the S of the Tweed the chief summits are 
less regularly near the border of the county. In the 
irregularly outlined section which forms the NE part of 
the SE border, the chief summits, in order from N to S, 
are Plora Rig (1567 feet), Kirkhope Law (1758), Bold 
Rig (1280), Orchard Rig (1463), Pipers Knowe (1444), 
Minchmoor (1856), Hare Law (1670), Stake Law (two 
peaks, 2229 and 1784), Dun Rig (2433), and Duchaw 
Law (1779) ; while in the irregularly disposed ranges 
that run from Haystoun southwards through the 
parishes of Manor and Lyne and Megget to St Mary's 
Loch, the principal border mountains are Cademuir 
(1859), Preston Law (1863), Scawd Law, Hundles- 
hope (2249), Glenrath Hill (2049), and Heights (2205), 
Horsehope Hill (1938), Blackhouse Heights (2218), 
Black Law (2285), Deer Law (2065), and Watch Law 
(1710), overlooking St Mary's Loch. In the mountain- 
covered parish of Tweedsmuir, which forms the southern 
extremi^ of the shire, the chief summits are Lochcraig 
Head (2625 feet), overlooking Loch Skene, Cape Law 
(2364), Hartfell (2651), and Bari-y Grain Rig (2012), all 
on the S border ; and Clyde Law (1789) and Black Dod 
(1787) on its W border. Continuing in order towards 
the N along the W boundary of the county, the chief 
summits are Coomb Dod (2082 feet), Coomb Hill (2096), 
Culter Fell (2454), Cardon Hill (2218), Langlaw Hill 
(1208), between Skirling and Broughton, Broomy Law 
(1399), Shaw Hill (1121), and Mendick Hill (1480), 
a beautifully rounded summit; lying to the S of the 
Pentlands and W of Linton, in the interior of the 
country there are several summits and groups that are 
noteworthy. The Cloich Hills in the N of Eddleston 
166 



parish attain the height of 1570 feet in Wether Law. 
Further S, between Eddleston Water and the I^ithen, 
are Cardon Law (1928 feet), Whiteside Edge (1763), 
Lamb Law (1804), and Makeness Kipps (1889) ; and 
between the Leithen and Tweed, Dunslair Heights 
(1975), Sherra Law (1844), Black Law (1762), and Lea 
Pen (1647). South of the Tweed a range of high hills 
runs from near Cademuir southwards along the W side 
of the Manor Water valley, with Hunt Law (1591 feet). 
Breach Law (1884), Scrape (2347), Pykestone Hill 
(2414), Long Grain Knowe (2306), and Dollar Law 
(2680), as chief summits. Other hills, still to the SE 
of the Tweed, and in the parishes of Drummelzier, 
Lyne and Megget, and Tweedsmuir, are, from N to S, 
Drummelzier Law (2191 feet), Glenstivon Dod (2256), 
Taberon Law (2088), Polmood HUl (1548), Lairdside 
Knowe (1635), Birkside Law (1951), Cramalt Craig 
(2723), Broad Law (2754), Clockmore (2100), Cairn 
Law (2352), Erie Hill (2259), Molls Clench Dod (2571), 
and Garelet t)od (2263) ; and N of the Tweed and 
Biggar Water are Broughton Heights, with Wether 
Law (1872) and Flint HiU (1756) ; to the S and E of 
these Trahenna HUl (1792) and PenvaUa (1764) ; and 
Meldon Hill, NW of the town of Peebles (1401), known 
as 'the hill of fire,' was a place of worship of the 
ancient Britons. 

Rivers and Lakes.— With the exception of the Med- 
win Water in the NW, which flows into the Clyde, a 
few streamlets which join the head- waters of the North 
and South Esks in the N, and some smaller rivulets, all 
the streams of Peeblesshire are tributary to the Tweed, 
which has already been indicated as the chief river of 
the county. Even the waters of the Megget in the S, 
which flows directly into St Mary's Loch, ultimately 
Join it by way of the Yarrow, which flows out of that 
lake and falls into the Tweed in Selkirkshire. The 
source of the Tweed is identified in a small fountain, 
called Tweed's Well, at the base of the hill Tweed's 
Cross, in the south-western part of Tweedsmuir parish. 
Thence it flows in a semicircular course through the 
heart of the county, traversing first the parish of 
Tweedsmuir and part of Drummelzier, then dividing 
Drummelzier from Glenholm and Stobo, cutting next a 
section of the last-named parish and touching the N 
boundary of Manor, and thence flowing through Peebles 
to become the boundary between Innerleithen and Tra- 
quair, until it finally leaves the county at Holylee, 
after a course of 41 nules. On the further side of the 
range which gives birth to the Tweed, rise the Annan 
and the Clyde, a fact commemorated in the popular 
rhyme: 

* Annan, Tweed, and Clyde, 
Rise a' oot o* ae hill-siae.' 

The valley of the Tweed in Peeblesshire has already 
been described. Until the practice of draining became 
common, the lands on the banks of the river used to 
sufi'er from floods in times of heavy rains or snow, 
though at ordinary times the depth of the stream varies 
from about 2 to 4 feet. There are several fords within 
the limits of the county ; though for a very long period 
there was but one bridge, viz. , that at the county town. 
The waters of the Tweed abound in salmon, trout, and 
other fresh-water fishes. The mountain and hill mosses 
which flank either side of this main river are intersected 
by a perfect network of smaller tributary streamlets, 
few of any great length and confined mostiy to narrow 
ravines and gorges. The chief affluents of the Tweed, 
from its source to the point at which it quits Peebles- 
shire, are, on the right bank. Core Water, Glencraigie 
Burn, Fingland Bum, Hawkshaw Bum, Fruid Water, 
Menzion Sum, Talla Water, with its feeder. Games- 
hope Burn, issuing from Gameshope Loch, and Hare- 
stanes Burn — all in Tweedsmuir parish ; Polmood Bum, 
between that parish and Drammelzier ; Stanhope Bum, 
Powsail Bum, with its feeders, Drummelzier and Scrape 
Burns, in Drammelzier parish ; Manor Water, with its 
feeders, in Manor parish ; Haystoun or Glensaz Burn, 
joined by Waddmshox>e and Crookston Bums, in 
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Peebles pariah ; and Eirkbarn, Quair Water, with its 
feeders, and Bold Bum, in Traauair parish. On its 
left bank the chief affluents of tne Tweed are Badlieu 
f Burn and Glenwhappen Bum, in Tweedsmuir parish ; 
Kingledoors Bum, in Drummelzier ; Big^ Water, in 
the united parish of Broughton, Glenholm, and Kil- 
bucho ; Hopstead or Stobo Bum, in Stobo ; the river 
Lvne, between Stobo and Peebles ; Eddleston or Peebles 
Water and Soonhope Bum, in Peebles parish ; and 
Uorsburgh Bum, I^ithen Water, Walker Burn, and 
Gatehope Bum (the boundary of the county), in Inner- 
leithen. Several of these affluents have noteworthy 
tributaries. The Manor Water in its lOg miles' course 
receives, on the right, Linghope, Glenratl^ and Hundles- 
hope Bums ; and on the left, Newholm Hope and Hall- 
Manor Bums. The Quair in its 7 miles' course receives, 
on the right, Glenlude or Newhall Bum, Gurley or 
Shillinglaw Bum, Glengaber or Fingland Bum, and 
Tinniel Bum ; and on uie left, the Killbum. Biggar 
Water receives, on the right, Kilbucho Water and 
Holmes Water ; and on the left, Spittal, Eirklaw, and 
Broughton Bums. Lyne Water, the largest affluent of 
the Tweed in Peeblesshire, has a course of 18| miles 
through the NW part of the county, which is therefore 
sometimes called iWnedale. It receives, on the right, 
Baddinanll Bum, Polinlarf or West Water, Medwin or 
Tarth Water, with its feeder, the Deanbum, and 
Happrew Bum ; and on the left, Oaim, Dead, Flem- 
ington, and Harehope or Meldon Bums. Eddleston 
Water in its course of 9 miles receives, on the right. 
Early, Damhall, and Wormiston Bums; and on the 
left, Langcote, Windylaws, and Winkston Bums. 
Leithen Water, in its 9^ miles' course receives, on the 
left, Graighope, Williamslee, Glentrees, and Golquhar 
Burns. The Megget has a course of 7i miles £, through 
part of Lyne ana Megget, before it falls into St Mary's 
Loch in the S, and receives, on the right, Winterhope 
and Shielhope Bums ; and on the left, Wylies, Ling- 
hope, Cramalt, Graigier, and Glensaber Bums. The on^ 
other independent streams of Peeblesshire are the North 
and South Esks. The former, rising in the extreme N, 
forms for 5 miles the boundary with Edinburghshire, 
and receives from Peeblesshire the Doit, Fairleyhope, 
Garlops, Deepsyke, and Goaly or Harbourcraig Bums. 
The only Peeblesshire tributarv of the South E&, which 
rises in Portmore Loch and flows N, is the Tweeddale 
Bum, which forms some miles of the E boundary with 
Edinburghshire. Many of the streams abound in trout 
or other fish ; and the angling waters of the shire 
attract very many visitors every year. The lakes of 
this county are neither large nor numerous. Portmore 
or Eddleston (now a reservoir of the Edinburgh Water 
Gompany) Loch is about 2 miles in circuit, and is 
situated towards the NE, in Eddleston parish ; Slipper- 
field, i mile less, lies towards the NW, in Linton 
parish; Gameshope Loch, a still smaller expanse of 
water, lies in the far S, in Tweedsmuir parish. All are 
stocked with such fresh-water fish as perch, pike, or 
trout. Though St Mary's Loch fumishes 7 furlongs 
of the S£ boundary of the most southerly part of the 
parish of Lyne and Megget, it belongs properly to 
Selkirkshire. The chief medicinal springs are those of 
Heaven-Aqua Well in Linton, and celebrated Spa of 
Innerlbithsn. 

Geology, — The various geological formations repre- 
sented in this county may be readily grasped from the 
accompanying table : — 

Recent uid /T*eat, alluvlnm. 
v^^kT^imZf ■{ Morainic gravels In river terraces and kames, 
Fort-Tertiary. 1 moralnSi and boulder day. 

pmsboue Grit. Reddish aandstones. 

i Upper group of limestones, 
sandstones, and coals. 
Middle growp of coals and iron- 
stones. 
^^^^^ **' Umestones and 
Upper groap of white sand- 
stones, shales, and cement- 
stones. 
Lower group of red sandstones 
and marls. 
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Caldferous 
Sandstones. 



Old Red. 
Sandstone. 



Silurian. 



(Lower Old Red ^ 
( Sandstone. ^ 



Upper 
Division. 



Lower 
Division. 



''Upper group of conglomerates 
and sandstones. 
Middle group composed of con- 
temporaneous volcanic rocks. 
Lower group of chocolate- 
coloured sandstones and 
V marls. 

/^ Sandy shales, sandstones, and 
■I grits, with characteristic Lud- 
l low and Wenlock fossils. 
( Upper black shale group. 

Lowther and Dalvecn groups, 
I containing the Wrae Lime- 
stone charged with Caradoc 
fossils. 
Queensberry grits. 
Lower black shale groups. 

The oldest members of the Lower Silurian formation are 
exposed along the crest of a sharp anticlinal axis on the 
hill slope overlooking Mesget Water, near the farm of 
Cramalt. Consisting of black shales, which are over- 
laid by barren mndstones, they are grouped in virtue of 
the embedded graptolites with the Hartiell zone of the 
Moffat black shale series. Additional exposures of the 
MoiTat series are met with near the county boundary, 

i'ust above Loch Skene, but in these instances only the 
lighest or Birkhill zones are represented. Resting on 
the black shales just described are found certain finely 
levigated shales, with occasional pebbly or conglomer- 
atic bands, which are known as the Grieston beds. 
They are typically develo^d in this part of the county. 
Though their thickness is limited, they cover a con- 
siderable area, owing to the numerous sharp folds 
occurring in the series. Among the shales a dark band 
is met with, which is crowded with the characteristic 
ChnptolUhtis GriestonensiSf which takes its name from 
this locality. The massive grits following the Grieston 
shales in regular succession, which have been termed 
the Queensberry grits by the Geological Survey, are met 
with to the N of Manor Head. The members of this 
series form some of the highest ground in the south of 
Scotland. Broad Law ana Cramalt, reaching 2754 feet 
and 2723 feet respectively, are composed of the massive 
grits of this subdivision. Owing to the amount of 
decomposed rock, an extensive covering of peat is met 
with on the surface of this broad tableland, but along 
the sides of the glens lines of dibris occur, and especially 
towards the coomb-shaped hollows at the head of the 
valleys. The features characteristic of this series may be 
studied on the hills lying to the S of the Tweed at Peebles. 



The great elevation of the Hartfell range, which exposes 
the black shales of the Moffat series along the crest of 
an anticline, is also due to the presence of the grits ; 
the intervening Grieston shales having thinned away 
to a few feet of strata. A line drawn in an £N£ 
direction across the Tweed at Peebles marks the upner 
limit of the Queensberry group. To the N of this 
boundary-line they pass underneath greywackes and 
shales, with occasional bands of grit and fine conglomerate 
containing casts of Petraia and encrinites, and these 
beds are overlaid in turn by a thick group of shales, 
which are typicallv developed in the Lowther Hills in 
Dumfriesshire. These Lowther shales are also well ro- 

{)re8ented at Wrae and Stobo in this countv; at the 
atter locality they have been quarried for slates, and 
were formerly much used for this purpose in the Yale of 
the Tweed, but they have been entirely superseded by 
the Welsh slates. The Wrae shales are dark and finely 
levigated, possessing a silky lustre when freshlv frac- 
tured. From the recent researches of the Geological 
Survey it would appear that the Wrae Limestone, which 
occurs in nodules and lenticular bands, is regularly 
interbedded with the shales. The perfect conformity 
between the two zones is well seen wnen the shales are 
followed to the WSW in Lanarkshire. It is important 
to observe also that the Winkstone beds, which are often 
highly calcareous, consist of decomposed pebbly grits, 
occupying the same general horizon as the Wrae lame- 
stone. There are several bands of fossiliferous pebbly 
grit associated with the Lowther shales both in this 
county and in Lanarkshire, of which the band at Kil- 
bucho is an example. The fossils from the Wrae Lime- 
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Btone, and the Eilbucho and Winkstone conglomerates, 
have long bem recognised as presenting a Caradoc faaea. 
Among these may be mentioned Orthis caligramma^ 
Leptcena tenuistricUa, Spirif&r btforattu, Lituites cormb- 
arietis, Aaa^tu tyrcmnus, etc. It is evident, therefore, 
that the shales associated with these lenticular bands of 
limestone are of Uandeilo-Caradoc Age. 

Lying in synclines of the Lowther shales are to be 
fonnd certain bands of black shale, which are overlaid 
by a zone of dark and light coloured chert One of the 
outcrops of the black shale is to be found in the Howe's 
Water, whence it may be traced to the sources of the 
Leithen Water and the boundary of the county near 
Blackhope Scar. From this point N to the edge of the 
Silurian rocks, several minor undulations are met with ; 
but as the strata are arranged mainly in a great syn- 
clinal fold, only the Lowther shales and the underlying 
greywackes and shales are represented in this area. 

In the Pentland Hills the Upper Silurian rocks occur 
in several isolated areas in tne midst of the Old Red 
Sandstone, partly in Edinburghshire and partly in this 
county. Of these the largest and most important de- 
velopment extends from the head of the Lyne Water to 
the county boundary at the North £sk Reservoir, and £ 
as far as the Greenlaw Hill. Excellent sections are 
exposed in the stream courses, and especially in the 
North Esk, where the strata are highly inclined and 
show various minor foldings. But on the whole there 
is a general ascending series towards the NW. At the 
base, grey, green, and red shales are met with, passing 
upwards through grits and sandstones into brown sandy 
shales and sandstones, weathering with a concretionary 
structure, which are overlaid by soft red shale and red 
sandy conglomerate, forming the basement beds of the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone. From the fossils obtained 
from these beds it would appear that they represent the 
Ludlow and portion of the Wenlock rocks of Wales. 
These isolated patches of Upper Silurian strata are the 
oldest rocks of the Pentland chain ; indeed, they are of 
special importance on account of the perfect gradation 
which exists between them and the earliest deposits of 
Old Red Sandstone sj^. 

Of the intrusive igneous rocks associated with the 
Silurian formation of this county, the oldest consist of 
anartz-felsites. A {[roup of dykes is well seen in the 
Leithen Water, and in the neighbourhood of Grieston, 
where they generally coincide with the line of strike of 
the sedunentary rocks. The large basalt dykes of Ter- 
tiary age, so abundantly represented in Lanarkshire, 
are also met with in this county, though to a limited 
extent. A few examples occur near the county boundary 
at the head waters of the Tweed. 

The Lower Old Red Sandstone of Peeblesshire is 
divisible into three groups like the representatives of 
the same formation in Lanarkshire. The lower division, 
consisting of red sandstones and marls, rest conformably 
on the Upper Silurian rocks of the Pentland Hills as 
already inoiaited, and have shared in the convolutions 
which have affected the latter. The members of the 
middle group are composed of porphjrrites, melaphyres, 
and tn£», which are merely a prolongation to the ENE 
of the volcanic series occurring to the S of Douglas and 
Tinto in Lanarkshire. An important feature connected 
with this middle divinon is the relation which it bears 
to the lower group. In the Pentland Hills the volcanic 
rocks of the middle group rest unconformably on the 
lower series, as is the case on the slopes of Tinto in 
Lanarkshire, but when they are traced still farther to 
the SW in tiie latter county they are found to be per- 
fectly conformable with each other. The upper group 
consists of conglomerates, the pebbles of which have 
been derived from the volcanic series, and these are 
overlaid by sandstones. Occasional beds of porphyrite 
and tuff are intercalated with these conglomerates and 
sandstones. 

In the Esk section, where the perfect conformity 
between the members of the lower group and the Upper 
Silurian rocks is visible, the Lower Old Red strata con- 
sist of soft marls and sandstones, with red felspathic 
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conglomerates containing pebbles of granite, felstone, 
quartz, and arenaceous rocks. It is interesting to note 
tne occurence of Ludlow fossilB in these strata for some, 
distance upwards from the base of the series. The area 
occupied by the lower group, however, is very limited 
compared with the other subdivisions. The latter form 
a belt of ground stretching across the counly in an ENE 
direction from Skirling to Linton, near wnich locality 
they are unconformably overlaid by the Carboniferous 
formation. Throughout this tract the strata are arranged 
in a great synclinal fold, the centre of which is occupied 
by the conglomerates and sandstones of the upper group, 
while the contemporaneous volcanic rocks rise from 
underneath them on either side of the trough. It 
ou^ht to be borne in mind, however, that the volcanic 
senes is not traceable continuously along the SE side of 
the trough, owing to the existence of a great dislocation 
which brin^ different members of the Lower Old Red 
Sandstone into coi^'unction with the Silurian rocks. 
Sometimes only a portion of the volcanic series is 
exposed on the N side of the fault, sometimes no trace 
of them is to be found, and the conglomerates and sand- 
stones of the upper division are found in apposition with 
the Silurian strata. A glance at the Geological Survey 
Map of the district (sheet 24, 1 inch) shows how the 
great trough just referred to gradually becomes shallower 
towards the SW, and hence at the county boundary 
near Skirling the porphyrites of the volcanic series 
curve round the conglomerates at the base of the upper 
group. The deepest part of the basin occurs to the N W 
of Romanno Bridge, where the highest members of the 
Lower Old Red Sandstone of this county are to be found. 

There is only a small development of tne Carboniferous 
formation within the county. The red sandstones and 
conglomerates forming the base of the system are 
exposed in the basin of the Med win Water at the NW 
boundary of the county, where they lap round the 
Lower Old Red strata and stretch £ to the Cairn Hills. 
They are well exposed in the stream courses, and on 
the slopes of Cnugengar, and the hills lying to the S, 
where they have a gentle inclination towards the W. 
The most important development of the Carboniferous 
rocks in Peeblesshire occurs in the neighbourhood of 
Garlops and Leadbum, where the SW temunation of 
the Edinburgh coalfield is met with. This portion of 
the basin is bounded on the N and S by two great 
&ults runniujB^ nearly parallel with each other ; that on 
the S side brings the Carboniferous rocks into conjunc- 
tion with the Silurian strata and an outlier of Old Red 
conglomerate ; while the fault on the N side throws 
them against the Lower Old Red Sandstone. The 
former of these two faults has been traced across the 
country from the neighbourhood of Leadbum in this 
county to the valley of the Stinchar in Ayrshire — a 
distance of 70 miles, and throughout the greater part of 
its course it throws different members of the Old Red 
Sandstone against the Silurian rocks. It is of import- 
ance to observe, however, that it is not traceable at the 
surface along the boundary line of the Carboniferous 
formation to the NE of Leadbum in Midlothian. The 
members of the Carboniferous Limestone series and the 
Calciferous Sandstones overlie its position without any 
apparent dislocation, and at this part of its course it 
may be older than the Carboniferous Limestone. It is 
probable, therefore, that this fault may have formed a 
line of weiUcness during successive geological periods. It 
is only along the SW side of the basin that the uncon- 
formity between the Carboniferous rocks and the Old 
Red Sandstone is traceable for any distance. In this 
area the red sandstones and conglomerates which usually 
form the basal beds of the CSirboniferous system are 
hardly, if at all, represented The beds are more nearly 
allied to the Upper or Cementstone group, consisting of 
green and grey sandstones and shales, with occasional 
thin seams of umestone. At Hartside a thin limestone 
exposed at the roadside probably represents the Burdie- 
house Limestone of Midlothian. 

The members of the lowest division of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone aeries overlie the strata just described. 
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There are two prominent aeamB of limestone which are 
traceable ronna the margin of the basin from Carlojps 
by Whitefield to Leadbnm. These are sncceeded by 
the representatiyes of the middle diyision, which in this 
area contain few workable coal seams. Of these, the 
Corby Craig seam has been chiefly mined, but along 
with this bed occur the Beattie, Stony, and Bumbles 
seams. The Flaiks Limestone, representing one of the 
bands which oyerlie this coal-beanng series, is exposed 
in the bum below Mitchellhill. An important outlier 
of the Carboniferous Limestone series occurs near Spit- 
talhaugh to the S of Linton, within the area occupied 
by the Lower Old Red Sandstone. A band of limestone 
forms the lowest member of the series, which is suc- 
ceeded b^ false-bedded sandstones and shales contain- 
ing a thin seam of coaL Like the outliers of similar 
strata occurring in the Old Bed Sandstone area S of 
Tinto, the existence of this fragment of Carboniferous 
Limestone resting unconformably on Old Bed strata 
points to a gradual subsidence of the land barrier, and the 
overlap of higher members of the Carboniferous system. 

In the neighbourhood of Auchincorth Moss the 
Millstone Grit is belieyed to exist, though the ground is 
much obscured with peat and glacial dexMsits. 

During the great extension of the ice, the general 
direction of the ice moyement was towards the K 
Stritt and roehes rfunUonnies are not very abundant, but 
in the yalleys of the Silurian table-land, as well as oyer 
the lower grounds, there is a great deyelopment of 
boulder clay. An interestinff feature connected with 
the boulder clay of Peeblessoire is the occurrence of 
stratified sands, grayels, and clays in the deposit. Pro- 
fessor James Geifie has described some examples which 
were exposed during the cutting of the tunnel at Neid- 
path, where the stratified beds were inclosed in boulder 
clay. The sands, grayels, and clays were in all pro- 
bability more extensiye when originallj^ deposited, out 
had been denuded by the ice sheet which accumulated 
the upper boulder clay. Along the yalley of the 
Tweed and all its chief tributaries there are high leyel 
grayels, probably of glacial origin, which are frequently 
arranged in the form of kames. Still more interesting 
is the great deyelopment of moraines in the yalleys 
dndning the high grounds of the county. Indeed, 
nearly all the i^eys in the White Coomb and Broad 
Law area contain traces of the later glaciers. Perhaps 
the best examples are to be met with m the Winterhope 
Bum and along the banks of the Megget Water. The 
glacier which gaye birth to the Winterhope moraines 
took its rise on the height aboye Loch Skene ; at the 
loch it diyided in two portions, one branch descended 
by the Grey Mare's Tail into Mofiatdale, while the other 
croased the watershed into the Winterhope Yalley and 
joined the trunk glacier which followed the course of 
the Meffget Water. No finer examples of lateral and 
terminalinoraines are to be found in the S of Scotland. 
Moraines are to be met with ^Iso in yarious tributaries 
of the Megget Water, such as the Cramalt, Longhope, 
and Wylies Bums, and also in some of the tributaries of 
the Tweed, as in the Talla and Fruid yalleys. (See 
Geolo^cal Suryey Map, sheet 24, and memoir de- 
scripUye of the sheet) 

Mineralt and SoiL — Blue clay slate is found in 
Traouair and Stobo parishes, and has long been exten- 
siyely worked. Coal is found in the N£ extremity of 
the county, and there are mines at Carious, Coal^bum, 
and Harlawmuir, and white sandstone abounds in the 
same district Bed sandstone of a firm texture and 
useful for building forms the hilly ridge of Broomylees, 
on the mutual border of Newlands and Linton. Lime- 
stone also abounds in the carboniferous district, and is 
extensiyely quarried and calcined for manure at Carlops, 
Whitefield, and MacbiehilL A bed of ironstone and 
some iron ore lie in the coal-field section, but are not 
rich enouffh to be remuneratiyely worked. Lead used 
to be worked in the yale of Leithen and on the Medwin 
estate ; and silyer has been found mixed with the ^ena 
in the latter quarter. Galena was also found m the 
glens of some of the tributaries of Quair Water ; and 



Sid used to be discoyered on the Glengaber Bum in 
eggetdale. A great yariety of clays lies oyer a con- 
siderable part of tne Carboniierous formation, including 
a yery thick bed of fire-clay, like that of Stourbridge, 
and a small seam of fuller's earth. Alum-slate is aSso 
found ; and red and yellow ochres, with yeins of man- 
ganese, occur. Much of the soil of Peeblesshire must 
remain unturned by the plough ; and there is yery great 
diversity in the character of the arable land. Amonff 
the hills every hollow or level patch is occupied with 
moss of yarious depths, generally yielding supplies of 
peat Moss of another kind, found on the higher 
slopes, though in its natural state moist, forms under 
the influence of ploughiu^ and manuring a more or less 
fertile character. The skirts of the heath-clad hiUs and 
the hiffh dry-lying flats, especially in Linton, are covered 
generally with a sandy moorish soil ; and sand and clay, 
often mingled with gravel, extend over most of the 
other high-lying landa The river-plains or haughs 
have generally a prevailingly light and sandy soil, 
though sometimes tnere is a more or lees strong admix- 
ture of clay. Loam, whether clayey, sandy, ^velly, 
or stony, occurs only in the old croft lands, which have 
been blackened and mellowed by long and constant 
manuring and cultivation. 

Climate, — 'With its rounded grassy hills,' says 
Chambers, ' offering the finest sheep pasture, its alluvial 
vales, and clear streams, the county is free of any pro- 
perties detrimental to eeneral salubrity. With the 
absence of stagnant pools or unwholesome marshes is 
now to be remarked a high degree of improvement by 
the reclamation of waste lands and subsoil drainage, 
resulting in a singular lightness and dryness of atmo- 
sphere.' It may De added that the numerous planta- 
tions throughout the county aid this effect The 
average annual rainfall is 29 inches, less than that of 
the adjoining counties. 

The flora and fauna of Peeblesshire have been de- 
scribed in Chambers's History of Peeblesshire as some- 
what limited. The same authority mentions as the 
chief indigenous trees and shrabs, the Scotch flr, ash, 
oak, elm, aspen, rowan or mountain ash, birch, alder, 
willow, hazel, hawthom, elder, wild cherry, haffberry, 
sloe, juniper, whin or furze, dog rose, Scots rose, noney- 
suckle, ivy, common bilberry, whortleberry or blaeberry, 
red bilberry, cranberry, and three species of heath. 
Among trees not indigenous are the sycamore or plane, 
larch, spruce, silver and other firs, and yew. Alpine 
plants are scarce, but fems are abundant in many parts. 
The most abundant kind of heath is the common ling or 
heather; but bell-heather and cross-leaved heath also 
abound ; but many, even of the hich hiUs, are covered 
with grass and not heath. Wild flowers are numerous 
and varied. Among the rarer plants that have been 
found in Peeblesshire are the flowering rush, spindle- 
tree, bird's-eye primrose, filmy fem, and the moss 
Buxhavmia afhylla. Red deer and roe-deer are now 
extinct in this county, though Meggetland, formerly 
called Rodonna, was a royal deer-forest ; and in 1680 
James Y. and his nobles killed eighteen score of deer in 
one day there. The chief mammals now are the fox, 
otter, weasel, stoat, hedgehog, common and water shrew, 
mole, squirrel, brown and water rat, common and field 
mouse, field vole, common and Almne hare, rabbit, and 
the common and long-eared bat. The badger and pole- 
cat are now rare. The white eagle used to build in some 
parts of this county, but has long ceased to do so. The 
peregrine falcon is now rare, though at one time Posso 
Grains were famous for its fiJcons of this breed. Other 
hawks and a great variety of smaUer birds are indigenous 
to the shire. Black and red grouse, partridge, and 
pheasant (the latter artificially introduced) affoni good 

rrt in the season. The quail, golden plover, and 
terel are sometimes seen. The adder or viper is 
common, but very irregularly distributed. The chief 
fishes are the salmon, salmon-trout, common trout, 
pike, perch, and eel. 

Industries. — ^The industries of Peeblesshire are agri- 
culture, sheep-farming, and mannfiusturing, and a little 
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mining. According to the returns for 1881, 20 per 
cent, of the male population were engaged in agriculture, 
32^ per cent, in industrial employments, 3 per cent, in 
commerce ; 37 per cent, unproductive, and the re- 
mainder variously employed. Of the women 73 per 
cent were unproductive, 9 per cent, were in domestic 
service, and the rest variously employed. The ancient 
forests of Leithen, Traquair and Ettrick, and a vast 
extent of copses in the centre, W and N, formerly 
adorned and sheltered nearly all Tweeddale, protecting 
the pasturage and encouraging agriculture. So early as 
the reign of David I. this woodland district was dotted 
with the parks of manors of princes and barons, and 
the granges and churches of monks, and with mills and 
kilns and brew houses. Farming and grazing flourished, 
com was raised in abundance, dairies and orchards were 
numerous. This time of prosperity lasted for about two 
centuries from 1097 ; but it was followed by 400 years 
of retrogression and wretchedness, in which the demoli- 
tion of the natural protection of the woods was one of 
the first and most fatal steps. Dr Pennicuik, who 
published his well-known Description of Tweeddodt in 
1715, saw the work of renovation commence ; and he 
praised the young landowners for beginning to form 
plantations, which, as he foresaw, have enriched as well 
as embellished the country to the present day. The 
rural population, though industrious enough, were ' yet 
sometning artful, stubborn^ and tenacious of old 
customs. There are,' Pennicuik goes on, 'amongst 
them that will not suffer the wrack to be taken out of 
their land, because (say they) it keeps the com warm, 
nor sow their bear-seed, be the season wet or dry, till 
the first week of May be over, which they call Ruruhit 
week, nor plant trees nor hedges, for wronging the 
undergrowth, and sheltering the birds of the air to 
destroy their com ; neither will they trench and ditch 
a piece of useless boggy ground, for fear of the loss of 
5 or 6 feet of grass, for a far greater increase ; which, 
however, with a custom they have of overlaying [over- 
stockinff] the ground, which they term fvZl blemishing, 
makes ueir cattle generally lean, little, and give a mean 

f»rice in a market.' In 1830, Archibald, Earl of 
slay, afterwards third Duke of Argyll, began his 
famous attempt to reclaim a piece of boggy ground 
(which he appropriately rechristened as Whim) by 
draining and planting ; and about the same time Sir 
Alexander Murray of Stanhope raised his plantations 
and wrote his tracts on agricultural matters ; while the 
desire for improvements gradually spread among other 
proprietors in the county. The agricultural history of 
Feeolesshire has been written by Rev. Charles Findlater 
in 1802, who chronicles the successive steps in the 
advance. About 1763 or 1764 Mr George Dalziel, inn- 
keeper, first at Linton and then at Noblehouse, was the 
first who sowed turnip in the open fields ; while Mr 
James Macdousal, a small farmer of Linton, oriffinally 
from the neighbourhood of Kelso, was, in 1778, the firat 
person to introduce the rotation of cropping, the culti- 
vation of turnips for the use of sheep, the growing of 
potatoes in the open fields, and some other reforms. 
Till 1750 grain used to be winnowed by the wind on 
hill tops ; but about that date fanners were introduced. 
The flail had almost disappeared by 1832, its place being 
taken by thrashing-mills, worked by water or horse- 
power. A very considerable impetus was given to 
agriculture in 1788, by the security of tenure introduced 
by the Earl of March, who save long leases of 57 years. 
Tlie tenants were encouraged to erect better farm build- 
ings, and to lay out more labour and capital in clearins^ 
enclosing, and improving the land ; and although 
ultimately in 1821, the leases were reduced by the 
House of Lords as incompetent on an entailed estate, 
the advantages were not wholly allowed to disappear. 
During the present century the farmera and landownera 
of Peeblesshire have made steady progress ; and in pro- 
portion to its natural capacities, Tweeddale rivals even 
Haddin^nshire itself in the enlightened methods and 
skill of its agriculturists. The introduction of guano 
and other light fertilizers has enabled cultivation to be 
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extended to much land to which previously the steep- 
ness of the hills had prevented the carting of dung ; 
much hill-pasture has, u this way, been converted into 
productive arable land. So early as 1775 observers had 
begun to notice the diminution m the number of small 
farms and peasant proprieton in Peeblesshire ; and the 
process has gone on since then, although even yet there 
are small holdings in all parts of the anire. According 
to the returns of 1881, there were 34 farms of 1000 
acres or more ; 26 between 500 and 1000 ; 65 between 
100 and 500 ; and 45 between 5 and 100 acres. Gham- 
bera, writing in 1864, says that rents are generally from 
£250 to £800, though in some instances upwards of 
£1000 is paid. The general average per acre ne puts at 
32s. or 33s. per acre, except in the neighbourhood of 
towns or villages, where as much as £4 per acre is paid. 
Leases are generally for 19 years, rarely for 21 or any 
other number of yean, except in the case of sheep- 
farms, which are let on leases of from 9 to 15 years. 
The most common rotation, according to the same 
authority, is a five yean' one : — (1) Oats after lea ; (2) 
potatoes, tumips, or other green crops ; (3) barley, oats, 
or wheat ; (4) grass, for hay or pasture ; (5) grass, as 
pasture. Hinds or married ploughmen receive from 
£13 to £15 in money, together with various perquisites, 
such as a cow's keep, 65 stones of oatmeal, a month's 
food during harvest, etc. A grieve receives about £24 in 
money. Young men living with the farmer receive £18 
to £20 ; boys, up to £8 a year ; female servants, from 
£8 to £10. The bothy system of lodging farm labouren 
is unknown in the county ; but the bondager system 
prevails to a certain extent The following table 
indicates the principal crops, and the acreage under 
each in various yean : — 





1867. 


1878. 


1874. 


1880. 


1882. 


Barley 


1,416 


1764 


1,881 


1,818 


1,188 


Oata. . . . . 


9.000 


9661 


9,819 


9,067 


9,263 


Pease, .... 


146 


26 


28 


6 


78 


Turnips,. 


6,297 


6776 


6,144 


4.820 


4,748 


Potatoes, 


616 


690 


626 


1,006 


671 


Cabbage, etc., 
Other Green Crops, 


94 


286 


880 


268 


8SS 


169 


127 


134 


161 


135 


Bare Fallow, . . . 






187 


91 


4 




18,616 




10,871 


11,297 


18,977 


OrMB In Rotation, . 


11,783 


•• 


18,001 


18,996 


12,044 



In 1874 there were 9041 acres under plantation ; in 1882, 
10,177. Market gardens and nursery grounds occupied 
onlv 7 acres in 1882. 

The following table shows the quantity of fiEirm stock 
at various dates : 





1867. 


1874. 


1880. 


1882. 


Horses, 
CJattle, . . 
Sheep,. . 
Pigs, . 


4,966 

180,796 

1,174 


916 

6,588 

201,269 

966 


1,184 

6,984 

199,512 

719 


892 

6,648 

189,768 

872 



In Peeblesshire, as may be inferred from the preced- 
ing statistics, as well as from the nature of the surface, 
sheep-farming is a highly important industry. In 
many cases, arable farming is combined with it by the 
same farmer, but the hills in Tweedsmuir near the 
upner course of the Tweed, and those flanking the 
valleys of the Leithen, Manor, and Megget, are too high 
for agriculture, and are entirelv devoted to sheep- 
pasturing. This industry had already begun to be of 
importance in Peeblesshire in the beginning of the 17th 
century. In the short account of the county which 
appeared in 1654, along with Timotiiy Pout's ^p in 
Blaew's Atlcu, mention is made of the good and whole- 
some pasturage for sheep to be found, especially in the 
S next Selkirkshire; and Pennicuik, in 1715, men- 
tions that the county is ' stored with such numbera of 
sheep that in the Lintoun mercats, which are kept 
every Wednesday during the months of June and July, 
there have frequently been seen 9000 in the customer's 
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roll, and mcwt of all these sold and vented in one day.* 
The introduction of turnip growing on a larg^ scale 
doubtless encoura^d the keeping of sheep, during the 
18th century, which has very much developed in the 
present century. The Cheviot breed predominates 
generally ; but m the more exposed and inclement lands 
the Black-faced breed is found to be hardier. In some 
narts a cross between one of these breeds and the 
Leicester breed is found suitable. Linton market ceased 
to be held in 1856 ; Melrose, Lanark, and Lockerbie are 
now the chief marts for the Peeblesshire flock-masters. 
Sheep-farms are let on leases generally from 9 to 15 
years ; the rent is usually calcvdated according to the 
number of sheep a farm can support, and the kind of 
sheep is also taken into account, with their estimated 
value and productiveness. Rents thus vary from Ss. to 
lOs. and even 12s. per sheep. Shepherds are sometimes 
paid in the same manner as hinds, receiving about £20 
in money, besides percjuisites ; but in most cases he 
receives no money, but is entitled to the proceeds from 
a certain number of sheep, known as the * shepherd's 
pack,' which feed along with his master's flock. The 
Teeswater or other short-horn black cattle are kept for 
{^razing and stock purposes ; while the Ayrshire breed 
is preferred for dairy purposes, to which most atten- 
tion is given in the northern parishes. The horses are 
chiefly of the Clydesdale breed. Pigs and poultry are 
tolerably ubiquitous ; and bees are kept, chiefly in the 
lower parts of the county. 

The manufacturing industries of Peeblesshire are 
wholly centred in a few towns and villages, in spite of 
the abundant water power and other natural advantages 
of the county. The woollen manufacture, carried on 
chiefly at Innkrleithen, Walkxrburn, and Peebles, 
is the chief staple, and employed 1459 hands in 1881. 
Other industries are referred to in our articles on these 
places, and Brouohton, Carlops, and Linton. The 
commerce of the county restricts itself to the export of 
the produce of the sheep, arable, and dairy farms ; and 
import and retail of the small amount of goods re<}uired 
for local consumption. There is some coal mining in 
the northern parishes, chiefly near Carlops ; slate and 
other quarries nave been already referred to. 

Railways cmd Roads, — The county is very well pro- 
vided with means of communication. A branch otthe 
North British railway enters it at Leadbum Junction 
in the K, passes Eddleston station before reaching 
Peebles, where it turns eastwards alon^ the Tweed, 
passing Cardrona and Innerleithen stations before it 
enters Selkirkshire, where it joins the main line at 
Galashiels. Another line from the Caledonian station 
at Symington crosses the W boundary about the middle, 
and follows the course of the Bi^ra^a^ Water and Tweed 
to Peebles, passing Broughton, Lyne, and Stobo sta- 
tions. A shorter reach of the North British railway 
branches off at Leadbum towards the W, and runs 
through the northern part of the county, past the 
stations of Lamancha, Macbie Hill, and Broomlee, and 
joins the Caledonian line at Carstairs. In spite of the 
hilly nature of the county, good roads are tolerably 
plentiful, except in the mountainous and rough dis- 
tricts to the S of tlie Tweed, where there are only rough 
tracks. The high road from Edinburgh enters Peebles- 
shire at Leadbum, and mns directly S alongside the 
railway and Eddleston Water to Peebles; thence a 
road mns down Tweeddale, throuf^h Innerleithen and 
Walkerbum, into Selkirkshire ; while a second proceeds 
up the valleys of the Tweed and Biggar Water, through 
Broughton, and thence to Glafl«;ow vid Biggar, throw- 
ing off, near Lyne church, another branch, which runs 
up part of the Lyne and Tarth Waters and throuj^h 
Kirkurd parish, and thence also to Glasgow. A thurd 
road from Peebles runs S along the course of the Manor 
Water to Megget and St Ms^'s Loch. A road from 
Edinbui]gh to Dumfries enters the county at Leadbum, 
mns SW to Kirkurd, where it is joined by another road 
entering the county at Carlops, and thence proceeds 
through the westem part of the shire parallel to the 
head waters of the Tweed, till it leaves Peeblesshire in 
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the extreme S of Tweedsmuir parish. Another branch 
of the Carlops road turns more to the W at Linton, and 
enters Lanarkshire at Eippis, whence it proceeds to 
Dumfries viA Biggar and Moffat Most oi the larger 
river- valleys, as uiose of the Lyne, Leithen, Quair, etc., 
are traversed by shorter roads eonnecting with one or 
more of these main arteries of traffic. A turnpike road 
mns along the S bank of the Tweed to Traquair, and 
thence on into Selkirkshire. A mountain track, which 
strikes off near Traquair, and passes over the summit of 
Minchmoor, was at one time an important thoroughfare 
between Peebles and Selkirk, and was the route by 
which the Marquis of Montrose fled after the battle of 
Philiphaugh. Another mountain track in the S, trace- 
able from the neighbourhood of Drammelzier over the 
left shoulder of Dollar Law, and along part of Craigier 
Bum, is called ' The Thief s Boad,' from having been a 
common route of the Border forayers. It is sometimes 
also called the ' King's Boad,' because James Y. is said 
to have gone by it to execute justice on the notorious 
Cockbum of Henderland. 

The only towns are Peebles and Innerleithen ; the 
only villages with more than 400 inhabitants are 
Walkerbum (1026) and Linton (434). The remaining 
chief villages are, in order roughly from N to S, Carlops, 
Eddleston, Skirling, Brou^ton, and Drummelzier. 
The chief seats are Traquair House, The Glen, Cardrona 
House, Kailzie House, Glenormiston, Holylee, Yenlaw, 
Kerfield House, Kingsraeadows, Portmore, Damhall, 
Cringletie, Medvmi House, Garvald House, Spital- 
haugn, Bordland House, Cidlands, Scotston, Bomanno 
House, Castle Craig, Nethemrd, Bachan House, Moss- 
fennan, Glencotho, Stobo Castle, Bams, HaUyards, 
Drummelzier House, Dawick House, Whim, Polmood, 
Quarter, Caimmuir, Lamancha, Macbie Hill, Pim, 
Hartree, Badlieu, Leithen Lodge, Logan, Braxfield, 
Eingland, Winkston, and Halmyre. According to 
MisceUanecus Statisties of the United Kingdom (1879) 
282,410 acres, with a total gross estimated rental of 
£142,614, were divided among 699 proprietors; one 
holding 41,247 acres (rental £14,816), five together 
68,586 (£22,190), six 45,388 (£21,102), sixteen 50,848 
(£24,887), twelve 16,633 (£8945), seven 5140 (£4091), 
etc. Peeblesshire is governed by a lord-lieutenant, a 
vice-lieutenant, a convener, 14 deputy-lieutenants, a 
sheriff, a sheriff-substitute, and 52 justices of the peace. 
The meetings of the sheriff court are noted in our article 
Peebles. The police force in 1884 consisted of 1 men, 
and a chief constable with a salary of £200. Peebles- 
shire and Selkirkshire together have one representative 
in parliament. The cohnty constituency in 1883-84 was 
980. Heritable property in the county has advanced 
very much in value along with the advance in the ^neral 
prosperity. According to the valuation made in the 
reign of Alexander III., and known as the Old Extent, 
the annual rental of lands In Peeblesshire was £1274, 
but by the destractive wars of succession that was 
reduced to £863 in 1368. In 1657 the assessed annual 
rental had again risen to £4328 ; in 1802 it was esti- 
mated at £26,000 ; and in 1863 (exclusive of burghs 
and railways) it was £90,927 ; in 1876 (also exclusive) 
it was £115,162; and in 1883-84 £118,260; railways 
£24,718; Edinburgh District Water Works, £1139. 
Peebles is one of the least densely populated of Scottish 
counties, having only 39 persons to the square mile ; 
the average for the entire country being 125. Boss and 
Cromarty, Argyll, Invemess, and Sutherland, alone 
have a scantier population. Pop. (1801) 8735, (1811) 
9935, (1821) 10,046, (1831) 10,578, (1841) 10,499, 
(1851) 10,738, (1861) 11,408, (1871) 12,380, and (1881) 
13,822, of whom 7196 were females, 108 '6 to every 100 
males. Only 3 persons, or '02 of the population, were 
Gaelic-speaking. Separate fomilies 2953. Houses (1881) 
occupiea 2696, vacant 247, building 45. 

There are sixteen qttoad cimlia parishes in Peebles- 
shire, viz., Linton, Newlands, Lyne with Megget, 
Eddleston, Peebles, Innerleithen, Tnujuair, Manor, 
Stobo, Kirkurd, Skirliiur, Broughton, Kilbucho, Glen- 
holm, Drammelzier, anaTweedsmuir. The two former 
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parishes of Dawick and Eailzie have been snppressed. 
Of the existing sixteen, Broughton, Olenholm, and part 
of Kilbncho are treated as one parish qttoad sacra; 
while the remainder of Kilbncho is united with Culter 
parish in Lanarkshire. Lyne and Me^t, though there 
are some 8 miles between their respectiye nearest points, 
are treated as a single parish quocuL omnia, Tweeddale 
and Lothian give name to a s^od in the Established 
Chorch of Scotland, and to one m the Free Chnrch also. 
Twelve of the fourteen parochial chaiges in Peebles- 
shire belong to the presbytery of Peebles ; the other two, 
Skirling and the united parish of Broughton, Gleaiholm, 
and Kilbncho, belong to the presbytery of Biggar in the 
same synod. A small part included in Yarrow parish 
is in the presbytery of Selkirk and the synod of Merse 
and Teviotdale. The Established Church has 15 places 
of worship in the county ; the Free Church, 5 ; U.P. 
Church, 4 ; Scottish Episcopalian, 2 ; Roman Catholic, 
2 ; Congregational, 1. There are in the shire 23 schools 
(20 of them public), which, with total accommodation 
for 2489 children, had (1882) 1973 on the resisten, and 
an average attendance of 1611. The staff mcluded 80 
certificated and 14 pupil teachers. All the parishes, save 
four, are assessed for the poor. There were, in 1882-88, 
177 registered and 157 casual poor, on whom was spent 
a total of £2766. The only poorhouse is that of Peebles 
Union at Peebles. There is no hospital in the county. 
There is a joint lunacy board for Midlothian and 
Peeblesshire, with an asylum at Rosslynlee in the 
former county. The percentage of the illegitimate 
births was 8*9 in 1871, 91 in 1878, 65 in 1876, lO'S 
in 1880, and 8*6 in 1882. The 2d Midlothian and 
Peeblesshire Rifle Volunteer Corps has its headquarters 
at Penicuik in Midlothian, and the Had<nngton, 
Berwick, Linlithgow, and Peebles Artillery Militia (2d 
Brigade) at Dunbar. The registration county ^ves off 
parts to Selkirkshire and Lanarkshire, ana mcludes 
parts of Selkirkshire ; its population is 18,688. 

Tweeddale gives the title of Marquis to the family of 
Hay, whose family seat is Yester House in Haddington- 
shire. The creations are Baron Hay of Yester, 1488 ; 
Earl of Tweeddale, 1646 ; and Marquis of Tweeddale, 
Earl of Gifford, and Viscount of Walden in 1694. 
Other noblemen and baronets connected with the 
county are Lord Elibank of Damhall; the Earl of 
Wemyss and March, Viscount of Peebles, Baron Doug- 
las of Neidpath, Lyne, and Minan, with his seat at 
Bams; the Rev. Sir William Henry Gibson-Carmichael, 
thirteenth baronet of Durie and Skirling, with his seat 
at Castle Craiff ; Sir Robert Hay, eighth baronet of 
Smithfield and Haystoune, with seat at Kingsmeadows ; 
Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, third baronet of 
Stanhope, with seat at Stobo Castle; and Sir James 
Kaesmyth, fifth baronet of Posso, with seats at Dawick 
and Stobo. 

ArUiquUiei. — Peeblesshire abounds in relics of its 
early British inhabitants and their Teutonic invaders, 
and not the least interesting of these is the topographical 
nomenclature, which, though very largely Celtic, also 
affords examples of the blending of the two races of 
languages. There are remains of what are called Druid 
circles at Sheriffmuirin Stobo, near Tweedsmuir church, 
and at Gatehope in Innerleithen. Tombs and tumuli 
with stone coffins and human remains have been found 
in nearlv every parish, chiefly in the W, and especially 
along the valley of the Lyne. A tumulus near the 
junction of the Powsail and Tweed is pointed out as the 
burial-place of the great enchanter Merlin. Standing 
stones, whatever they serve to mark, are found at 
Bellanrig in Manor, Sheriffmuir in Stobo, Cademuir in 
Peebles, and on the Tweed in Traquair and Innerleithen, 
and at Harestanes. On very many of the tops of the 
lower hills and knolls are found relics of ancient hill- 
forts, oval and round, of various sizes and probably of 
various ages. They seem to have been placed so as to 
command the routes and passages through the county. 
Chambers enumerates over 50 <» these — 5 in Eddleston 
parish, 8 in Peebles, 3 in Innerleithen, 6 in Traquair, 4 
in Manor, 8 in Stobo, 1 in Drummelzier, 1 in Tweeds- 
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muir, 1 in Lyne, 2 in Skirling, 10 in Broughton, Glen- 
holm, and Eilbucho, 3 in Kirkurd, 2 in Linton, and 5 in 
Kewlands. The laigest is Milkieston Rings in Eddleston. 
Laige artificial earthen terraces, like gi^|antic flights of 
steps, are seen on some of the steep hill-sides. They 
are probaUy connected with ancient methods of agri- 
culture. The chief are at Purvis Hill in Innerleithen, 
on Noblehall farm in Newlands, Roger's Crag in Hal- 
myre, Torwood near Kailzie, on a hill below Venlaw 
House, and at Kilbncho. There are the remains of a 
laige and interesting Roman camp at Lyne, of a smaller 
one at Linton near Whitefield, and doubtfal traces of a 
third in Manor. Castles and peel-towers, consisting for 
the most part of a single tower, are very abundant in 
the county, and are to be referred to feudal times. 
Their number and their relative position are a tacit 
testimony to the wildness of the times that built them, 
for they are generally built so that one might signal by 
fire to its neighbour the approach of the hostile invader. 
Chambers enumerates the chief as follows : — ' Thence 
[Holylee, at the issue of the Tweed into Selkirkshire] 



communication through Peeblesshire was kept up, 
generally ziraffsing across the river, to Scrogbank, 
Caberstone, Bold, Flora, Purvis Hill, Pirn, Traquair, 
Grieston, Ormiston, Cardrona, Nether Horsburgh, 
Horsburgh, Peebles, and Neidpath. At Peebles signals 
went northwards to Smithfield, Hutchinfield, sniel- 
green, Foulage, Cringletie, Blackbarony, and the high 
flnx>unds on the borders of Midlothiui. Southwaras 
reebles communicated with Haystoun. Pursuing the 
course of the river Neidpath was seen at Caverhill, 
which sent signals up Manor Water, and also to Bams, 
whence there were communications with Lyne, Easter 
Happrew, Dawick, Stobo, Dreva, Tinnis, Drummelzier, 
Stannope, Quarter, Wrae, Mosfennan, Kingledoors, 
Oliver Castle, Polmood, and Hawkshaw. Ascending 
the Lyne there were towers to be communicated with at 
Wester Happrew, Stevenston, Callands, Kirkurd, and 
Skirling ; also at Romanno, Halmyre, Carlops, Coldcoat, 
Briglands, Whiteford, and probably some other places.' 
The more interesting and important towers and castles 
are mentioned in separate articles; and additional 
antiquities are noted in the articles on Peebles and the 
various parishes and villages. 

Hisiory, — When the Romans penetrated to the south 
of Scotland the district that is now Peeblesshire was 
inhabited by a tribe to whom the invaders gave the 
name of Gadeni. The Roman occupation of the region 
was probably neither very intimate nor very long, and 
traces of their camps, etc. , are few ; while their northern 
thoroughfare, known as Watling Street, passes half a 
mile outside the nearest point of Tweeddale. After the 
departure of the Romans the county became exposed to 
the successive attacks of the Scoto-Irish and the Angles 
and Frisians ; and though it formed for some time part 
of the Cymric kingdom of Strathclyde or Cumbria, it 
was afterwards included in the Saxon kingdom of 
Northumbria; and finally, when the whole south of 
Scotland was handed over to Malcolm, Kin^ of Scots, in 
1088, became amalgamated with the Scottish kingdom. 
Peeblesshire shared in the benefits which Scotland 
received from the influx of the more civilised Saxons 
who fled before the Norman invasion of England in 
1066 ; and after Henry II. 's edict in 1155 banishing all 
foreigners from England a number of industrious and 
skilful Flemings are said to have settled at Peebles, and 
possibly to have planted and fostered the woollen 
industry there. In the reign of David I. (1124-53) 
Peeblesshire advanced in importance ; there were royal 
castles at Peebles and at Traquair ; and the town of Peebles 
began to be visited and privileged by the successive 
Scottish monarchs. It is probably to the 12th century 
that the older castles in the county should be referred. 
Early in that century the deanery of Peebles — answering 
tolerably closely to the present shire— was erected ana 

S laced m the archdeaconry of Teviotdale, in the new 
iocese of Glasgow. There were, however, no large 
abbeys or important religious houses ever founded m 
Peeblesshire, the chief ecclesiastical building being the 
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Church of the Holy Bood, founded at Peebles by 
Alexander III. Before 1286 the shire had already been 
recognised ; and two sheriffs— one at each of the royal 
seats — ezerdsed inrisdiction. These, however, were 
superseded by a single sheriff in 1804, while Edward I. 
held the district Carlops and Crossemie Hill were the 
northern limits of the resion surrendered in 1334 by 
Edward Baliol to Edward III. In the wars of the 
succession Peeblesshire suffered severely, and was several 
times harried by the English in spite of its mountain 
barriers ; while uie turbulent and lawless Border barons 
distracted this along with the other southern counties 
with their feuds and forayv. This state of disturbance 
continued more or less violently down to the time of 
Charles I. and CromwelL In 1650 Cromwell's troops 
besieffed and took Neidpath ; and the justice of peace 
recoras of the county, which begin in 1656, contain in 
the first volume a series of instructions from the council 
of the Protector. Peeblesshire was not one of the centres 
of the Covenanters ; nor did the rebellion of 1715-45 
affect it very much, though in the latter year a division 
of the Chevalier's army marched throuf^h the county on 
their way to England. The high shenffship of Peebles 
had become almost hereditarv in the family of the 
ancestors of the Earl of Tweedaale, who in 1686 sold his 
lands, etc., to the second Duke of Queensberry. The 
latter gave them to his son, the Earl of March, and the 
representatives of the last, in 1747, claimed £4000, but 
received only £8200, for the sheriffdom of Peebles on 
the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions. The first 
sheriff-depute under the new order was James Mont- 
gomery, who afterwards rose to be Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer and first baronet of Stanhope. From the 
union of the Scottish and English parliaments in 1707 
till 1882 Peeblesshire returned one member ; while the 
burgh of Peebles united with Selkirk, Linlithgow, and 
Lanark in returning a second. In 1882, however, the 
burgh and county were made a united constituency with 
one member, and this continued till 1868 when the pre- 
sent division was made. 

Eminent Men. — There are few old families in Peebles- 
shire, for lands and houses there have changed hands 
repeatedly ; and even the nobleman who derives his title 
of Marquis from the shire is not in possession of his 
ancestrsu lands. The Horsbrughs of Horsbrugh boast 
the longest unbroken line of descent in the shire. 
Among the old historical families most frequently 
heard of in connection with some feud or raid are the 
Tweedies of Drummelzier and the Yeitches of Dawick, 
the Hays of Tester, Geddeses of Rachan, Hunter of Pol- 
mood, Murrays of Blackbarony and Elibank, and the 
Erasers of Neidpath. The mighty wizard Merlin is 
said to have lived, died, and been Duried in Peeblesshire ; 
and some authorities identify Caetcoit Celedon, the 
site of Eine Arthur's seventh battle, with Cademuir. St 
Ninian, o&erwise Ringan, is said to have introduced 
Christianity to the district ; and St Kentigem, called 
also St Mungo, is said to have preached here in the 
middle of the 6th century. Among less mjrthical 
personages we note Sir John Stewart of Traquair, who 
became Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, and in 1688 
was created Eari of Traquair; the lords of session 
Crinsletie, Murray, and Henderland ; Sir David Murray, 
fourth baronet of Stanhope, who was the Chevalier's 
secretary in the '45; ana James Geddes, younger of 
Rachan (1710-48), author of An Essay on the Ocmposi- 
tion and Manner of (he Aneienis, particularly Plato, 
Alexander Pennicuik, author of tiie Description of 
Tweedddle, was, though he spent his life in Peeblesshire, 
probably a native of Midlothian. Other noteworthy 
natives of Peeblesshire are noted under Pseblbs and 
the various parishes. 

The literary associations of Peeblesshire are both 
numerous and interesting. Veiy frequent reference is 
made to Tweeddale person and place m the minstrelsy 
of the Scottish border, whether oallad or simple song, 
and the Tweed has given rise to more poetry than any 
river in Scotland. One of the most pathetic ballads in 
the language is The Lament of the Border Widow, 
84a 
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placed in the mouth of the wife of the notorious Cock- 
Dum of Henderland, whom James Y. 'justified' in 
1529. Among the poems which have rendered various 
spots in the county famous are Tioeedside, by John, 
Eari of Tweeddale (1645-1718) ; the old ballad of the 
Loqan Lee, a place about 14 miles from Tweed's-Well ; 
Robert Crawford's (1695-1782) Bush aboon Traquair, 
and Principal Shairp's new version under the same name ; 
and William Laidlaw's tender ballad Lucy's FliUin\ 
which has immortalised the Glen. A graphic, if some- 
what burlesque, picture of Scottish lowland life in the 
early 15th century is given in PMis to the Play, usually 
ascnbed to James I. ; and a more satirical account of 
clerical vices towards the end of the same century, in 
the anonymous Thrie Priestis of Peebles, Alexander 
Geddes (1787-1802), formerly tutor in the Earl of 
Traquair's family, wrote about 1781, Linton; a Ttoeed- 
dale Pastoral, in honour of the birth of the eighth Earl 
of Traquair. Scotston House in Newlands parish was 
for a time the residence of Smollett the novelist, whose 
sister had married Mr Telfer, the proprietor. The banks 
of a small rivulet flowing into the North Esk near 
Carlops are popularly identified as the scene of Allan 
Ramsay's famous pastoral TAa Gende Shepherd; four 
trees near the Tweed, on the farm of Patervan in Drum- 
melzier, mark the former site of the hamlet referred to 
by Bums in his song, 

' Wmie Wastle dwelt on Tweed. 
The spot they ca*d it Linkumdoddie ; ' 

and several of James Ho^s songs have their scenes in 
Peeblesshire, as Over theJatUs to Traquair, The Bridal 
of Polmood, The Brownie of Bod^eek. Sir Walter Scott 
has many allusions to Peeblesshir^in his works — uprose 
and poetry ; thus, e.g., St Bonan*s Well is ident^ed 
with Innerleithen Spa; and the old house of iStiquair 
is one of the prototypes of • Tully veolan ' in Waverley. 
In Manor parish, also, stood the cottage of David 
Ritchie, 'The Black Dwarf,' whom Scott visited in 
1797, while staying with the aged Ptofessor Adam 
Ferguson at the neighbouring mansion of HaUyards. 
The conduct of the fourth Duke of Queensberry in 
ruthlessly denuding the banks of the Tweed at Neidpath 
of their beautiful timber, called forth an indignant 
sonnet from Wordsworth. More modem poets are the 
Rev. James Nicol (1798-1819), native of Innerleithen, 
and minister of Traquair, who wrote Wh^ere Quair rins 
sweet amang the Flowers; Thomas Smibert (1810-45), 
bom at Peebles, whose lo anche I Poems chiefly Lyrical, 
contains some local pieces ; and Professor Yeitch of 
Glasgow, who, besiaes his Tweedside and Hillside 
Bhymes, has written a sympathetic account of Border 
history and poetry. 

See Dr Alexander Pennicuik's Description of Tweed- 
dale (1715 ; reissued with notes 1815 ; 8d ed. 1875) ; 
Captaiii Armstrong's Companion to the Map of Tweed- 
dale (1775) ; Rev. Charles Findlater's General View of 
the AgricuUwre of the County of Peebles (1802) ; Dr 
William Chambers' History of Peeblesshire (1864) ; an 
article on the ' Topography and Agriculture of Peebles- 
shire,' by Lawrence Aiiderson, in Trans. Highl and 
Ag. Soe. (1872) ; Professor John Veitch's History and 
Poetry of the SeoUish Border (1878) ; and Watson's 
Guide to Peeblesshire (2d ed., Peebles, 1881). A small 
annual almanac is published at the office of the Peebles- 
shire Advertiser. 

Peel FelL See Castlrton, Roxburghshire. 

PeelwaUfl. See Atton. 

Peffer or Peifery, a picturesque stream of Fodderty 
and Dingwall parishes, Koss-shire, rising at an altitude 
of 1750 leet above sea-level, and winding 9| miles south- 
soutii-eastward and east-by-northward, till it falls into 
the Cromarty Firth, near its head, and just below the 
town of Dingwall. See STaAXHPBFFBB.— C?yrf. Sur., 
shs. 98, 88, 1881. 

Peffer Hill. See Liberton. 

Peflim, The, two streamlets in the N of Haddington- 
shire, rising within a brief distance of each other in a 
meadow in Athelstaneford parish, and flowing the one 
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W68twird to Aberlady Bay, the other eastward and 
north-eastward to a creek 1{ mile N of Tjminghame 
Hooae. West Peffer Bom has 6^ or 7 miles of course ; 
and, except for the { mile immediately below its source, 
flows the whole way between Dirleton on its right bonk, 
and Athelstaneford and Aberlady on its left East 
Peffer Barn has 6 miles of course, though, measured 
along its nominal tributary but real head-water of Cog- 
tal Bum, it has at least 8 ; and it flows, orer most of 
the distance, through Prestonkirk and Whitekirk 
parishes. Each stream has a fall, from source to mouth, 
of not more than 25 or SO feet, and is, consequently, 
sluggish in its motion, looking like a large drain, and 
corresponding in character to the import of its name, 
' the slowly running ri^er. ' The entire strath, traversed 
by both streams, though now a rich alluviAl mould, 
was anciently a morass, bristling with forest, and 
tenanted by wild boars and beasts of prey. Larffe oaks 
have ofben been found inhumed in moss on the oanks, 
their tops generally lyine towards the S. At the 
widening and deepening of the bed of the streams a 
number of years ago, for preventing an overflow and 
stagnation of water during winter, several stag-horns 
were dug up very near the surface of the fonner bed. — 
Ord, Sur., sh. 33, 1868. 

Pdxeeton. See Pxrcbton. 

PencaitUmd (Cjrmric pen-caeth^Oanf <head of the 
narrow enclosure '), a villiu^ and a parish in the W of 
Haddingtonshire. The village, lying 271 feet above sea- 
level, is Si miles S£ of Tranent, 5^ SW of Haddington, 
and 1| mile S£ of Winton station on the Macmerry 
branch of the North British, this being 13 miles E by 
S of Edinburgh. 'The Tyne,' wrote Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder in 1847, 'divides it into two parts, called Easter 
and Wester Pencaitland. Wester Pencaitland contains 
an ancient market-cross ; but the most interesting and 
picturesaue feature of the village is the old church, with 
its smalt octagonal belfrv, in Easter Pencaitland, em- 
bosomed in a crove of tall and stately trees. We have 
long been in the habit of considering the manse as a 
gem amongst clergymen's residences of the same kind. 
Situated on the sunny slope, amid shrubberies and gar- 
den stretching down the nver, it seems to be the very 
nest of human content ' {SeoUish Eivers, Edinb. 1874). 
Everard de Pencaithlan granted the chutch to Kelso 
Abbey for the salvation or his lord, King William the 
Lyon (1165-1214) ; but John de Maxwell in the first 
half of ths 14th century conveyed the advowson to the 
monks of Dryburgh, and with them it continued till the 
Reformation. The Pencaitland aisle is of pre-Reforma- 
tion date ; but the body of the church was built towards 
the close of the 16th century, the tower in 1681. As 
restored in 1882, at a cost of £275, it contains 480 sit- 
tings. At the W end is a quaint epitaph ' to the memorie 
of um<i»« Ka. Forbes, spouse to M. lo. Oswald, Anno 
dom. 1689 ; ' and in the churchyard is an lona cross to 
James, sixth Lord Ruthven (1777-1853). David Galder- 
wood (1575-1650), the historian, and Robert Douglas 
(e. 1600-78), were ministers here. Pencaitland has also 
a Frae church and a post office, with monev order and 
savings* bank departments. An elegant public hall has 
been lately built in Wester Pencaitland by Mrs Trevelyan 
of Tyneholm at a cost of over £1200, in memory of her 
husband, Arthur Trevelyan, Esq., who died in 1880. 

Theparish, containingalso Newtown village, is bounded 
N by Gladsmuir, SE by Salton, S and W by Ormiston, 
and NW by Tranent Its utmost lenarth, from ENE 
to WSW, is 4§ miles ; its breadth vanes between 4i 
furlongs and 4 miles ; and its area is 5075^ acres. The 
Tyne meanders 5 miles east-north -east ward— for 2 J 
miles across the middle of the parish, and elsewhere 
along or close to the Ormiston and Salton boundaries ; 
Bims, Keith, or Salton Water flows to it 1} mile north- 
ward along the boundary with Salton ; and Kinchie 
Burn, a feeder of Bims Water, runs 2g miles east-by- 
northward across the southern interior and along the 
southern boundary. Beside the Tyne the surface sinks 
to 200 feet above sea-level ; and thence it rises gently 
northward to 400 feet at Winton HilL and southward 
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to 479 near FonntainhalL Thus while it offers no 
marked natural feature, this parish wears a pleasant 
English aspect, its well-enclosed, well-cultivated farm 
being prettily diversified with meadows and woods. The 
rocks Dolong mainlv to the Carboniferous Limestone 
series. Coal, though lying on the outer maigin of the 
Lothian coalfield, abounds, and is mined for tiie snpply 
of the southern and south-eastern district of the county 
and of part of Lauderdale. Carboniferous limestone, 
enclosing numerous fossils of the kinds usual to this 
rock, is also found and worked to a small extent. Buid- 
stone has been worked in several quarries ; and that of 
the Jerusalem quarry has long been celebrated, being of 
laminated texture, of an umform grayish-white hue, 
and yielding blocks of from 20 to 80 feet in length. 
The soil is naturally wet and clayey, but has been 
greatly improved. About one-thirteenth of the entire 
area is covered with wood, partly plantation and partly 
natural oak and birch ; nearlv 200 acres are laid out 
in artificial pasture ; and all the rest are regularly 
tilled. Pencaitland House, now a ruin, in the immediate 
vicinity of Wester Pencaitiand, was the seat of James 
Hamilton (1660-1729), who on his elevation to the bench 
assumed the title of Lord Pencaitland. The estate of 
Pencaitland belonnnow to his descendant, the Dowager 
Lady Ruthven, wnose seat, Wikton Castle, is noticed 
separately, as also is a third mansion, Foitntainhall. 
Her Ladyship is chief proprietor, 8 others holding each 
an annual value of £500 and upwards, 2 of between 
£100 and £500, and 2 of from £20 to £50. Pencait- 
land is in the presbytery of Haddington and the 
synod of Lothian and Tweeddale ; the living is worth 
£850. Pencaitland public, Newtown, and New Win- 
ton schools, with respective accommodation for 135, 
74, and 101 children, had (1888) an average attend- 
ance of 46, 49, and 87, and grante of £86, £42, 
14s. 6d., and £26, 2s. Valuation (1860) £8628, (1884) 
£7891, 188. Pop. (1801) 925, (1831) 1166, (1861) 
1187, (1871) 1820, (1881) 1107.— (W. Sur., sh. 88, 
1863. 

Penexsaz. See Middlebte. 

Peniooik (Cymric pen-y-edg, 'hill of the cuckoo'), a 
town and a parish in the S of Edinburghshire; A bnish 
of barony and a police burgh, the town, which staacEa, 
600 feet above sea-level, on the left bank of the river 
North £sk, by road ia 12 miles N by W of Peebles and 
10 S of Edinburgh ; whilst ite station at the terminus 
of a branch line (1872) of the North British railway is 
15| miles distant from the latter city. It is also easily 
reached from Glbncorse and Povatho&n stations. 
IVom ita wide main street, running N£ and SW, two 
streete diverge north-north-westward and south-south- 
eastward ; the Yalleyfield suburb lies close beside the 
river ; and Eirkhill, ( mile to the NE, though treated 
in the Census as a separate village, is likely m time to 
become absorbed into Penicuik. The place wears a 
well-built airy appearance, superior to that of most 
towns of its size; contains some good shops and 
spacious well-to-do dwellings ; and has a post office, 
with money order, savings' bank, insurance, and tele- 
graph departments, a branch of the Clydesdale Bank, 2 
hotels, a gas company, a drinking fountain (1864), 
angling, Iwwling, cricket, and curling clubs, horti- 
cultural and ornithological societies, a reading club 
(1841), Liberal and Conservative associations, nirtng 
fairs on the third Friday of March and the first Friday 
of October, etc. In the churchyard, at the NE end 
of the main street, stands the Komanesque tower of 
the old parish church, St Kentigem's, whose nave has 
been converted into three mausoleums. In front is the 
present church, a plain edifice of 1771, with a tetrastyle 
Doric portico, a clock, and a stone cross. It was 
enlarged in 1887, and greatly improved in 1880, being 
now sufficiently comm<Sious. The Free church, built 
in 1862-63 at a cost of £2050, is a Gothic structure, 
with a large four-light window, 600 sittiuflRS, and an 
unfinished spire. Designed by Mr F. T. Pilkington, 
it is not so unlike his Barclay Church at Edinburgh. 
Other places of worship are a U. P. church (1867), a 
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Boman Oatholic ohapel achool (1888), and St James's 
Episcopal cliurch (1882), the last an Early EnslUh 
eaifioe, with nave and apaidal chancel, a marble sdtar, 
and over 200 sittings. 

Messrs Alexander Cowan k Sons— we abridge from 
Bremmer 8 Induslriea of Seotland-^Te among the oldest, 
best-known, and most extensive mannfacturers of paper 
in ScotUnd. They have three mills at Penicuik ; bat 
as these stand within a few hundred yards of each other, 
they are worked as one establishment The central 
position is occupied by the Valleyfield Mill, which is by 
lar the largest of the three. Its nucleos was built in 
1709* by Mr Anderson, printer to Queen Anne, or by his 
widow. In 1779 Mr Charles Cowan bought the mill ; 
and, with the exception of the years 1810-14, when it 
was fitted up by Goyemment for the reception of 6000 
French prisoners of war,t the premises have since con- 
tinued in the family. As time wore on, the accommo- 
dation in the Valle^eld Mill became unequal to tiie 
requirements of an increased trade, and a neighbouring 
corn-mill was acquired in 1808 and converted into a 
paper manufactory. This mill is now known as Bank 
Mill, because it was at first devoted to making paper for 
bank-notes. In 1815 the operations of the firm were 
further extended by the purchase of a paper-mill belong- 
ing to Mr Nimmo of Edinburgh, and now known as the 
Low Mill. A few years after the close of the French 
war the Valleyfield Mill was repurchased from Govern- 
ment, fitted out with the most improved appliances, 
and started afresh in 1821. The late Mr Alexander 
Cowan was among the first in Britain to appreciate the 
value of the paper-makine machine, and to introduce it 
into the trade ; and both he and his successors have 
ever shown a readiness to seek out and adopt whatever 
appliances or arrangements gave promise of improving 
or facilitating the manufacture of paper. Besides tiieir 
three mills at Penicuik, Messrs Cowan have a fourth at 
MussBLBURGH. At Peuiculk they have in operation 
five machines of the most perfect construction ; and 
these of themselves occupy several large buildings. The 
machine most recently set up is one of the hurgest and 
finest in Britain. Including the drying apparatus, it is 
250 feet in length, and is capable of turning out 2500 
square yards of paper in an hour. Between 2000 and 
3000 tons of paper are made annually, all being the 
finer kinds of writing and printing papers. The 
quantity made daily is probably equal to a web 20 
miles long and above 5 feet wide. The water-wheels 
and steam-engines employed in the mills are equal to 
over 200 horse-power. About 600 persons are engaged 
in the various departments^ and these are treated with 
great consideration and hberality by Messrs Cowan. 
There are also two saw-mills and an iron-foundry ; but, 
next to paper-making, the most important industry is 
the raising of coal, shale, and ironstone. To its recent 
development is chiefly due the marked increase of popu- 
lation in the course of the last few years, thougn the 
mines are mainly situated in tiie adjacent pariwes of 
Glencorse and Lasswade. 

Under the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Act of 1862, Penicuik is governed by a senior and two 
junior magistrates, with 5 poUce commiasioners, a town- 
clerk, and a treasurer. The municipal voters numbered 
619 in 1884, when the annual value of real property 
amounted to £9766, whilst the revenue, including 

* Among sevenJ carious old tombstones In the choitdiyard is 
one to ' Annabel Millar, spouse to Thomas Butberfoord, paper- 
maker at Pennycuik, who died 1 April 1786.' 

t Eskmill Paper Mill (James Brown & Oo.X which then was a 
cotton factoiy, was at the same time converted into barracks for 
1500 soldiers. Penictdk became active and stirrinflr. and was con- 
siderably enriched, but suffered damage in the morel tone of its 
people. The reversion of the mills, at the close of the war, from 
their warlike occupancy to the manufacture of paper, was felt to 
be an event of greneral ioy, and was celebrated by a greneral 
illumination. On a spot in the grounds of Yalleyfleld, when up- 
wards of 800 of the pxisoners of war were interred, stands a neat 
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assessments, was £297. Pop. of town (1841) 907> 
(1861) 1570, (1871) 2167, (1881) 8793. of whom 8051 
were in the police burgh, 46 were in Lasswade parish, 
and 2016 were females. Houses (1881) 755 inhabited, 
82 vacant, 9 buUdin£[. 

The parish, containing also Howoatx village, was 
anciently called St Mun^o. In 1616 it gave off a portion 
of its territory to form with Pentland the parish of Glen- 
corse, and since 1635 it has included the quondam 
pkrishes of Mount Lothian and St Catherine. It is 
bounded NW by Currie, N£ by Ck)linton, Glencorse, 
Lasswade, and Carrington, E by Temple, S by 
Eddleston and Newlands in Peeblesshire, Sw by Linton 
in Peeblesshire, and W by Kirkliston (detached). Its 
utmost len^h, from WNW to £S£, is 9^ miles ; its 
breadth varies between 5 furlongs and 52 miles ; and its 
area is 29} square miles or 18,9662 acres, of which 86^ 
are water. The beautiful river North Esk flows 5 miles 
south -south-eastward and east-by-northward along the 
Peeblesshire border, and not far below its source ex- 
pands into the North Esk reservoir (ix| mile). It 
next goes 4i miles north-eastward through the interior, 
and lastly, If mile north-north-eastward along the Lass- 
wade boundary. During this course it is joined from 
Penicuik parish by Monks Bubn, Black Burn, and 
Cuiken Burn, the two last tracing parts of the Lasswade 
and Glencorse boundaries. Another of its affluents, 
Logan or Glencorse Bum, has been fullv described in 
our article on Glencobsb parish. Fufiarton Water 
runs north-north-eastward along the Temple boundary 
on its way to the South Esk ; and Bavelaw Burn, a 
feeder of the Water of Leith, traces part of the Currie 
border. Copious springs of excellent water afford 
abundant supplies to every district; and some are 
known to have petrifying or chalybeate qualities. At 
Cuiken Bum's influx to the North Esk the surface 
declines to 496 feet above sea-level ; and the highest 
point in the south-eastern division of the parish is 
Auchencoth Moss (976 feet) at the Linton boundary. 
The north-western is very much hillier, occupied as it 
is by the slopes and summits of the Pentland Hills — 
Paties HUl (1500), West Kip (1806), Scald Law (1898), 
Carnethy Hill (1890), Hare Hill (1470), and Black Hill 
(1628), of which Scald Law, or the Sisters, is the 
highest point in the range. Including some lesser 
summits and a number of intersecting glens and 
hollows, the parish of Penicuik presents a grand 
westem background to a great expanse of rich lowland 
landscape, and embosoms a variety of charming scenes, 
of which the most famous are noticed under Habbie's 
Howe. The rocks of the hills are eraptive, for the most 
part porphyry ; whilst those of the south-eastern district 
are variously Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous, 
thickly overlaid in places with diluvium. Sandstone, of 
various qualities, is plentiful; limestone has been 
largely quarried ; coal abounds, but is so much inter- 
sected by trap dykes, that it has not been very much 
worked ; iron ores occur in beds, veins, and small 
masses ; and a few gamets and pieces of heavy spar 
have been found. The soil of the arable lands is f'x- 
ceedingly various, and comprises clay, sand, gravel, 
moss, and numerous combinations of two or more of 
these. About two-fifths of the entire area are in tillage ; 
one-twentieth is underwood ; and the rest of the land is 
either pastoral or waste. Penicuik House, near the 
North Esk's left bank, 1^ mile WSW of the town, was 
built in 1761 by Sir James Clerk from his own designs, 
and is a large oblong Grecian edifice, with an octostyle 
Ionic portico. The lofty entrance-hall is adorned with 
statuary and with Roman antiquities from Cramond 
and Middlebie ; and the roof of the great drawing-room 
or * Ossian's Hall ' is painted with twelve life-size ngureB, 
by Sunciman, of cnaracters in the poems of Ossian. 
The grounds, 1000 acres in extent, are of ^preat beauty, 
the house itself standing on a level holm in a bend of 
the river, with a picturesoue glen behind carrying up 
the view to the ruins of Ubunstanb Castle and the 
western extremity of the Pentlands — a little plain in 
front, gemmed with pond and garden, and overhung by 
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wooded ascents, by swells and eminences on either side, 
disseyered by ravines, and moulded into many curves of 
beauty. In front of the bonse is an artificial lake, and 
westward is anotber large piece of water well-stocked with 
fisb. These ponds are notable as tbe scene of tbe boyisb 
boatings which kindled the enthusiasm of John Clerk of 
Eldin (1736-1812), the brother of Sir James, for nautical 
studies, and remotely led to the production of his Essay 
en Naval Todies, The offices, 280 feet distant, form a 
laise square, with a rustic portico and an elegant spire 
ana dock \ and, behind tnem, serving as a pigeon- 
house, is an excellent model of the auondam celebrated 
Boman Temple on the Carron, called by Buchanan 'Tem- 
plum Tennmi,' but popularly denominated Arthub'b 
OvxK. On the opposite side of the river, at the end of 
an avenue on the top of the bank, and \ mile from 
the house, stands an obelisk, raised by Sir James Clerk 
to the memory of his' own and his father's friend and 
frequent visitor, Allan Ramsay (1686-1758). On a coni- 
cal eminence directly in front of the house, and 8 fur- 
longs distant stands the round Flag Tower (1750), which 
is seen at a great distance. On another eminence close 
on the Esk, and midway between the house and the 
town, stands another tower, formerly called Terre^les, 
the original seat of the ancient proprietor of the parish ; 
and onward from it to the termination of the grounds 
at the village is a profusion of pleasant and striking 
scenes. Alx>ut a furlong above the garden, on the 
marflin of the Esk, is Hurlycove, a subterranean passaf^ 
147 feet long, 7 high, and 6 broad, with a dark cell m 
the middle in which are seats for 6 or 8 persons, the 
whole cut out of the solid rock in 1742. Directly 
opposite this is another artificial sheet of water, stored 
wi&i perch and trout. John Clerk (1611-74), the son 
of a Montrose merchant, having made a fortune in 
Paris, in 1646 purchased the lan£ and barony of Peni- 
cuUc from Dr Alexander Pennicuik ; and John, his son, 
was created a baronet in 1679. His sixth descendant. 
Sir George Douglas Clerk, present and eighth Bart 
(b. 1852 ; sue 1870), holds 13,196 acres in Edinburgh 
and Peebles shires, valued at £11,415 per annum. 
(See J. Small's CastUs and Mansions of me Lothians, 
Edinb. 1883.) Other mansions, noticed separately, 
are Newhall and Looan House ; and six lesser pro- 
prietors hold each an annual value of £500 and 
upwfljrds, eleven of between £100 and £500. Peni- 
cuik is in the presbytery of Dalkeith and the synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale ; the living is worth £200. 
In 1888 the following were the six schools under 
the school-board, with accommodation, average attend- 
ance, and grant -.—Howgate public (100, 66, £62, 6s.), 
KirkhUl pubUc (256, 247, £211, 19s.), Nine Mile Bum 
pubUc (100, 86, £26, lis.), Penicuik public (468, 346, 
£810, 7s.), Penicuik female (126, 66, £49, 4s.), and 
YaUeyfield infant and industrial (192, 156, £118, 14s.). 
The Wellington Reformatory Farm School (1857), 2 
miles from the town, had an average of 109 inmates in 
1882, when its totsi receipts were £1889. Valuation 
(1871) £19,148, Os. 6d., (1884) £27,464, 13s. 5d., of 
which £2499 was for railways and water-works. Pop. 
(1801) 1705, (1831) 2255, (1861), 8492, (1871) 8765, 
(1881) 5309.~On;. Swr,, shs. 32, 24, 1857-64. 

Penielhengh. See CRAiLiNa. 

Pinkill Bum. See Miknioaff. 

PankiU Castle, a mansion in Daillt parish, Ayrshire, 
8 miles E by N of Oirvan. 

Penkiln. See Eibkmadbine. 

Pennan, a fishing village in Aberdour parish, Aber- 
deenshire, on a smskU bay adjacent to the boundary with 
Banffshire, 4 miles ENE of Gardenstown. It nestles 
snugly at the foot of steep acclivities flanking the shore, 
and owns 37 fishing boats. Pennan Head is a slight 
projection, 1 mile ENE of the village, and, rising 
rapidly inland to a height of 562 fee^ commands an 
imposmg view of l^e seaboard westward to the Bin of 
Cullen, and eastward to Einnairds Head. The fourth 
and last Lord Eraser, who was hiding after the 15, 
lost his life through a fall from the din here, 12 Oct. 
1720.— Ord. Sur., sh. 97, 1876. 
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PWmicl^ a small village in Auldearn parish, Nairn 
shire, 4 miles E by S of Nairn. An old house stood 
here till about 1835, the former residence of the Deans 
of Moray. 

PennioghaiiM, a parish of NE Wigtownshire, contain- 
ing the post-town and station of Newton-Stewabt, 7 
miles N by W of Wigtown and 49| W by S of Dumfries. 
It is bounded N by Colmonell in Ayrshire and Minni- 
gaff in Kirkcudbrightshire, £ by Ifinnigaff and Kirk- 
mabreck in Kirkcudbrightshire, S by Wigtown, and W 
by Kirkcowan. Its utmost length, from NW to SE, is 
14} miles ; its breadth varies between 9 furlongs and 
5} miles; and its area is 54A square miles or 34,762 
acres, of which 851 are foreshore and 262} water. The 
'crystal Cbbb' winds 18 miles south-south-eastward 
along part of the northern and all the eastern boundary 
to the nead of Wigtown Bat ; and the Bladenoch, 
issuing from Loch Mabbrbt (1|^ mile x 3 furL ; 405 
feet), at the meeting-point with Colmonell and Kirk- 
cowan, winds 17 miles south-south-eastward along all 
the western and i mile of the southern boundary till it 
passes off into Wigtown parish* Bishop Bum, rising 
near Merton Hall, runs 6f miles south-eastward — for 
the last 4 along the Wigtown border— to the upper part 
of Wigtown Bay ; and seven bums or rills rise in the 
interior and mn to the Cree, ten to the Bladenoch. Of 
twelve other lakes and lakelets the laigest are Loch 
DoRNAL (5 X A\ furl. ; 380 feet), on the Ayrshire 
boundary ; Loch Ochiltree (7 x 4^ furl ; 390 feet), 1| 
mile ESE of Loch Doraal ; and triangular Loch Eldrig 
(2} X 1 furl ; 180 feet), 8} miles W of Newton-Stewart 
Springs of pure water are numerous ; and one is chaly- 
beate and medicinal. Cree Moss, occupying the SE 
comer, along the Cree to Wigtown Bay, is a flat tract 
of nearly 2000 acres, which seems to have been suc- 
cessively submarine, forest, and moss ; and has, to a 
considerable extent, undergone reclamation into pro- 
ductive com land. The rest of the surface, in a general 
view, is a long, broken swell, inclining to the rivers, 
and, from S to N, attaining 401 feet at Barraer Fell, 
822 at Eldrig Hill, 451 at Glenhapple Fell, 493 at Glas- 
soch Fell, and 604 at a point f mile £ by S of Loch 
Ochiltree. It presents, for the most part, a tumulated 
moorish aspect ; and., though somewhat embellished in 
portions or the southern district, is everywhere else 
prevailingly bleak. Many beautiful and agreeable spots 
lie among the moorlands, especially along the Cree; 
and much of the moorlands themselves is capable of 
reclamation into arable land. Greywacke of several 
varieties is the predominant rock, and in one place has 
been ouarried for building ; whilst granite, aoounding 
in boulders from a few pounds to many tons in weight, 
is sometimes mixed with red or ^^reen syenite, and is 
much used for both rabble and polished masonry. The 
soil in Oee Moss is a heavy clayey loam ; on the higher 
arable lands is dry, and suitable for various crops, par- 
ticukrly barley ; and in the northem district, ranees 
from marsh to a quality similar to that on the higher 
arable lands. Rather less than one-third of the entire 
area is regularly or occasionally in tillage ; some 1450 
acres are meadow, and 570 under wood ; and the rest 
of the parish is either pastoral or waste. The old 
military road ran from Newton-Stewart towards Glen- 
luce ; and near Loch Ochiltree are traces of the Deil's 
Dykr. Other antiquities are Gabtle-Stewabt, 3 miles 
NNW of Newton-Stewart ; rains of the old parish 
church at the decayed hamlet of Penninghame, 3 miles 
S of Newton-Stewart ; the site of Penninghame Hall, a 
little further S ; rains of St Ninian's chapel (1508), 1\ 
mile N of Castle-Stewart ; and the site of Kery or Keir 
chapel, of earlier erection, 2^ mUes farther N. Hie 
bishops of Galloway resided at Penninghame Hall ; and 
the Rev. Dr William M'Gill (1731-1807), a minister of 
Ayr, whose Pradioal Essay on the Death of Jesus Christ 
occasioned a strong sensation in the latter part of last 
century, was bom at Carsenestock. Penninghame 
House, on the right bank of the Cree, 4 miles NNW of 
Newton-Stewart, is a fine building, with very beautiful 
grounds. Its owner, Edward James Stopford-Blair, 
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Esq. (b. 1826 ; sac. 1868), holds 87,268 acres in the shire, 
Tslued at £9086 per axmam. Other mansions are Cors- 
bie, Corvisel, and Merton Hall ; and 4 other proprietors 
hold each an annual value of £500 and upwards, 7 of 
between £100 and £600, 14 of from £50 to £100, and 
54 of fh>m £20 to £50. Giving off its northern portion 
to Babgrennan ^[uoad sacra parish, Penniuffhame is in 
the presbytery of Wigtown and synod of Gallowav ; the 
living is wortn £490. Its five churches have all been 
notiMd under Newton-Stewabt. In 1888 sevenschools, 
with accommodation, average attendance, and grant, 
were :^yorsbie infant (121, 118, £76, lis.), Grange 
(100, 50, £56, lis.), Loudon (54, 88, £48, 58.), Newton- 
Stewart (150, 89, £78, 16s.), Challoch Episcopal (SO, 81, 
£26, 10s. 6d.), Douglas Academy (187, 62, £61, 198.), 
and Boman (Catholic (180, 48, £87, 18s. 6d.). Yalna- 
tion (1860) £15,490, (1884) £22,248, 8s. 8d. Pop. (1801) 
2569, (1831) 8461, (1861) 4061,(1871)8940,(1881)8940, 
of whom 2645 were in Newton-Stewart and 8777 in the 
ecclesiastical narish. — Ord. Stir,, shs. 4, 8, 1857-68. 

Pemum. SeePENKAN. 

FsnnycroM, a modem mansion in Eilfinichen and 
Kilvickeon parish. Mull island, Argyllshire, near the 
NW shore of Loch Buy, 4 miles SSE of PennyghaeL 

Fsnnyeaick. See ifmcuiK, 

FsnnyghMl, a modem mansion in Eilfinichen and Kil- 
vickeon parish, Mull island, Argyllshire, near thesonthem 
shore of Loch Scridain, 16^ mues WSW of Auchnacraig. 
Here is a post and telegraph office under Oban. 

Penpont (CJymric pen-y-pont, 'head of th e bri dge*), 
a viUa^ and a pari^ of Upper Nithsdale, NW Dum- 
friesshire. The village stands 200 feet above sea-level, 
near the left bank of Scar Water, 15 miles NNW of Dum- 
fries, 8 WSWof Thomhill station, and 2 W by S of Thom- 
hill town, under which it has a post office, with money 
order, savings' bank, and telegraph departments. A pleas- 
ant little p£ace, it is lighted with gas, and well supplied 
with water. Pop. (1861) 494, (1871) 632, (1881) 487. 

The parish is bounded N by Sanquhar, N£ by Duris- 
deer, £ by Morton, S£ by Caosebum, S by Keir, and 
SW by Tynron and the Kirkcudbrightshire parish of 
Dairy. Its utmost length, from WNW to £S£, is 18 
miles ; its utmost breadth is 4 miles ; and its area is 
84i square miles or 22,099} acres, of which 188i ^'^ 
water. Scab Wateb, rising in the extreme NW at an 
altitude of 1600 feet above sea-level, winds 17 miles 
east-south-eastward — for the last 5| miles alons the 
Tynron and Keir boundary— until, at a point If mile 
above its influx to the Nith, it passes off into Keir. 
During this course it is joined by Glemhanno, Chan- 
look, aud eighteen other bums. The Nith curves 2f 
miles east-by-southward along the eastern border ; and 
Maab or Park Bum, its affluent^ traces much of the 
Durisdeer boundary. The surface is hilly, sinking at the 
south-eastern extremity to 190 feet above sea-level, and 
rising thence to 717 feet near Auchenught, 996 at 
Auchenbainzie Hill, 1211 at Merkland Hill, 1818 at 
Gaibnkinna Hill, 1441 at Craigdasher, 1581 at Glen- 
whaigen Craiff, 1640 at Countam, 1658 at Bough Hill, 
and 1902 at C^rse Hill, of which the three last culmin- 
ate rix^t on the confines of the parish. The scenery in 
the Nw is wildly but romantically upland, sending np 
summits which compete in all the elements of mountain 
landscape with any S of the Grampians ; in the central 
district it is still upland, but of softer feature and 
lessened elevation; and in the SW it passes through 
the gradations of towerins hill, considerable eminence, 
and ^ntle swell, till it finally subsides into a belt of 
alluvial plain. Two-thirds or more of the whole area 
are arranged lengthwise into four steep ridges and three 
deep narrow glens, each of the latter watered by a very 
pure and plentiful stream. Scar Water's hill-screens 
over great part of its course are so steep and high, tufted 
with copses below, and dotted over with sheep in the 
ascent, and its basin is so narrow and rockv, so rapid in 
gradient, and so embellished with trees and cultivation, 
as to be rife with picturesqueness and romance. The 
ridge between it and Chaniock Bum comes boldly and 
steeply down in the form of a mountain-wedge, to their 
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point of confluence, there being feathered all over with 
trees, and confrontin|j hill-screens on the opposite sides 
of the glens, arrayed m the richest green, with which it 
forms, as seen a little down the course of the united 
stream, one of the finest landscapes. In the bosom of 
the Scar's left mountain flank, 2^ miles above this point, 
rises almost sheer from the glen the stupendous crag 
of Glenwhaiven, a mountain mass of nearly naked stone, 
amidst highlands where all else is green or russet— one 
of the greatest curiosities in the South of Scotland. 
About If mile SE of it appears the summit of Caim- 
kinna, crowning a gradual ascent and commanding a 
view of large pirts of Nithsdale and Annandale, con- 
siderable portions of Ayrshire, Kirkcudbrightshire, and 
Clydesdale^ and some blue and hazy summits in 
Cumberland. Park Bum runs cheerily through the 
pleasure-grounds of Dbumlanbio Castle^ and on the 
Durisdeer side is overlooked by that statelv ducal pile. 
The prospect down both the Nith and the lower Scar is 
extensive and enchanting, and presents a foreground of 
highly cultivated haughs and hangiug plains, diversified 
by swells and gentle eminences, thnvinff woodsy and 
pretty villas, with a singularl^ varied oack-ground, 
now boldly and abroptly mountainous, and now retreat- 
ing slowly upward from lowland to soaring summit 
From a plain, the site of the church and manse, on the 
Scar's left bank 1 mile from the nearest reach of the 
Nith, both rivers are distinctly seen for about 8 miles, 
first separate, and then united, their pools ap^ring at 
intervals as smooth sheets of water, and their haugh- 
ground converted, on occasion of a heavy freshet, into a 
uttle island sea a mile in breadth. Not far from this 
point a modem bridge spans the Scar between two steep 
rocks, on the site of an antique so-cidled Roman bridce, 
whose one laige semicircular arch, completely manttod 
with ivy and woodbine, was removed in 1801. The 
banks of the stream here are high and skirted with 
wood, the channel rocky and obstmcted with loose 
blocks ; and, at Glenmablik Pool a little way above, 
the stream forms a series of foaming cataracts. 

Barely one-eighth of the entire area is capable of 
cultivation ; but improvements of every sort on the land 
have been conducted, and still are carried forward, with 
the ipreatest eneigy and success. The woods of Drum- 
lanng are very extensive ; and its magnificent gardens 
(1880-36), which, together with the elegant cottage for 
the gardener, from a design by Mr Bum, cost upwards 
of £11,000, fling enchantment over the district along 
the Park Bum. Orchards and small gardens are objects 
of general care. The soil in the many arable spots 
among the hills is light, early, easily improvable, aud 
verjr ^rtile. The herbage on the uplands is excellent. 
White and red sandstone abounds in the lower district ; 
trap has been quarried for building material from among 
the hills ; lead ore exists, and is thought to be plentiful ; 
and coal is said to have been accidenttdly stumbled upon, 
but has never been formally searched for. Dow or 
Dubh Loch was famed, in the days of superstition, for 
its alleged power of healing all sorts of diseases, and 
had its water-spirit, to whom devotees left some part of 
their dress as an offering. Glenmanno Bum, an earlv 
and wild little tributarv of the Scar, through a bleak 
sheep-walk among the hills, is associated with curious 
and stirring anecdotes of a sheep farmer, John M'Caul 
or 'Strong Glenmanno' (1621-1705), an account of whose 
strange feats of physical strength is still preserved in 
the Session Records. At the confluence of Park Bum 
with the Nith are vestiges of Tibbers' Castle, supposed to 
have been of Roman origin, and to have got its name in 
honour of Tiberius CfBsar. This castle was garrisoned by 
the English in the early part of the wars of tne succession, 
and was taken by surprise by Sir William Wallace. The 
barony on which thecastle stands, and a hill in its vicinit]^, 
also bear the name of Tibbers. A Roman causeway is 
traceable up the Scar and into Tynron ; and there are 
vestiges of a Roman encampment. An ancient obelisk 
or Runic cross, 10 feet high, fixed in a socket of two 
steps, stands on the Boattord estate. Its sculptures or 
inscriptions are almost defaced ; nor does it figure in 
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either record or any distiDct traditioxL There are like- 
wise in the parish two motes, and four very large eaima. 
For H miles at the upper end, the parish has no road ; 
for 5i more it has only one along the Scar, but elsewhere 
it is tolerably well provided. Its sonthem margin is 
traversed by the road from Thomhill to Moniaive ; and 
all its south-eastern district has near access to the Thorn- 
hill and Oarronbridge stations of the Glasgow and South- 
western railway. The Duke of Buccleuch owns six- 
sevenths of all the parish, 8 other proprietors hold- 
ing each an annual yalue of between £100 and £500, 
2 of from £50 to £100, and 12 of from £20 to £50. Pen- 
pont is the seat of a presb3^ry in the synod of Dum- 
hies ; the living is worth £461. The parish church, 
built in 1867 at a cost of £3000 from plans by the late 
Charles Howitt, architect to His Grace, is a handsome 
Gothic edifice, said to be one of the finest parish churches 
in Scotland, with 500 sittings, an organ, and a spire 120 
feet high. The East Free church dates from i)i8rup- 
tion times ; the West (1791 ; 500 sittings) tiU 1876 was 
Reformed Presbyterian; and the present Beformed Pres- 
byterian church was built in 1875, and contains 800 
sittings. At Burnhead is a U.P. church (1800; 700 
sittings) ; and two public schools, Penpont and Wood- 
side, with respectiye accommodation for 210 and 41 chil- 
dren, had (1883) an average attendance of 121 and 87, 
and grants of £120, 8s. 6d. and £40, 13s. Valuation 
(1860) £7123, (1884) £8788, Pop. (1801) 966, (1881) 
1282, (1861) 1826, (1871) 1828, (1881) 1176.— Ord. Sur,, 
shs. 9, 15, 1863-64. 

The presbytery of Penpont, meeting at Thomhill, 
comprises the quoad dvilia parishes of Closebum, Duris- 
deer, Glencairn. Eeir, Eirkconnel, Morton, Penpont, 
Sanquhar, and Tynron, and the quoad sacra parish of 
Wanlockhead. Pop. (1871) 13,171, (1881) 12,932, of 
whom 1879 were communicants of the Church of Scot- 
land in 1878.— The Free Church also has a presbytery 
of Penpont, with churches of Closebum, Glencairn, 
Penpont, Sanquhar, and Wanlockhead, which six 
churches together had 1636 members in 1888. 

PtnahiAl. See Whittinohah. 

PeBSton, a collier village in Gladsmuir parish, Had- 
dingtonshire, 8 miles S of Longniddrv station, and 2i 
£ by S of Tranent The barony of Penston, lying 
around the village, belonged towards the close of the 
13th century to William de Baliol, nephew of John 
Baliol of Bamard Castle, the father of King John Baliol ; 
and passed to his descendants, the Baillies of Lamino- 
TON. It had, near the village, a strong old mansion, 
now represented by only the garden ; has been famous, 
since the 14th century, for excellent coal ; yielded coal, 
in the time of Oliver Cromwell, under a yearly rental of 
£400 ; and, in 1884, when its old mines seemed to be 
near exhaustion, had a new pit sunk in another quarter. 
—Ord. Sur., sh. 83, 1868. 

Pentland, an ancient but suppressed parish near the 
centre of the county of Edinburgh, and containing the 
hamlets of Pentland and New Pentland, which stand 
on or near the road from Edinburgh to Peebles by 
Liberton, and 4} miles S of Edinburgh. The name 
has, probably, notwithstanding the author of OaUdonia 
to the contrary, been taken from the adjoining hills, 
the old name of which, as well as of the Firth, seems to 
nave been Petland or Pictland. This title they are 
now supposed to have acquired from having formed the 
debatable ground or boundaries to the S and the K 
of the Pictlsh territories. The parish church, which 
stood at the village of Pentland, seems to have been 
granted to the monks of Holyrood at the founding of 
that abbey, and was confirmed to them in 1240, but 
before the death of Alexander III. it was an indepen- 
dent rectory, which in the 14th and two following 
centuries was under the patronage of the earls of 
Orkney and barons of Boslin. The parish was sup. 
pressed after the Reformation, and the northern part 
annexed to Lasswade, while the southern, comprehend- 
ing the barony of Falford, was united to the parish of 
St Catherine, now Glencorse. 

Ptatland FirUi, a strait along the B portion of the N 
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coast of Caithness, separatiiig the Orkney islands from 
the mainland of Scotland. Its length, from a line 
drawn on the £ from Duncansbay Hewi to Old Head at 
the S£ point of Sonth Ronaldsay, to a line drawn on 
the W from Dunnet Head to The Barry in Hoy, is 14 
miles. The width from Duncansbay Head to Brough 
Ness in South Bonaldsay ia 6^ miles, and the width 
from Dunnet Head to Tor Ness m Hoy is 7} miles. In 
the centre the width is greater, as a triangular projection, 
measuring 10 miles aloiut the base from £ to W and 4 
deep, is sent off to the JN between the islands of Sonth 
Bonaldsay and Flotta and Walls, and passes by the 
Sound of Hoxa into Scapa Flow. Three and a half 
miles WNW of Duncansbay Head is the island of 
Stroma, included in the county of Caithness, and 
separated from the mainland by the Inner Sound (1^ 
mile). Six and a half Dules N by W of Duncansbay 
Head la the island of Swona, included among the 
Orkneys and belonging to the parish of South Bonald- 
say, and 4{ miles N£ of Duncansbay Head ; and at the 
eastem entrance to the Firth are the Psntlakd Sk£B- 
aiBS, consisting of Muckle Skerry, with Little Skerry 
i mile S by £, Louther Skerry { mUe SB, and Clettack 
Skerry 1 mile £ by S. The two last are tidal, and as 
the whole group lies right in the middle of this much 
frequented passage, and at a point where approach to 
either shore is dangerous from the strength of the cur- 
rent, it early became necessary to mark them by night, 
for which purpose a lighthouse was erected on the Muckle 
Skerry in 1794. The rocks are at present marked by 
two ued lights placed in towers, one of which is 170 
feet, and the other 140 feet, high. These are 100 feet 
apart from SSW to NNE, and are visible at a distance of 
18 and 19 nautical miles. The only inhabitants of the 
Skerries are the lighthouse keepers and their families, 
who numbered 19 in 1861, 14 in 1871, and 17 in 1881. 

Though the Pentland Firth is the most dangerous 
passage in the British seas, it must be traversed by all 
vesseb passingfrom the £ of Scotland to the Atlantic, 
or from the W to the North Sea, except those small 
enoiu^h to be accommodated by the Caledonian Canal, 
and hence over 5000 yessels pass through every year in 
spite of the danger and difficulty of the navigation. 
This dangler and difficulty arises from the extreme 
rapidity with which the tidal current here runs — from 
6 to 12 miles an hour— and from the eddies by which it 
is in many cases accompanied. The chief of these latter, 
which are caused either by turns of the tide-race or by 
sunk reefs forming obstructions along the bottom, are 
the line of breakers off Duncansbay Head known as the 
' Boars ' or ' Bores of Duncansbay ; ' the line of breakers 
off St John's Point midway between Duncansbay Head 
and Dunnet Head, known as the ' Merry Men of Mey ; ' 
the whirlpool at the N comer of Stroma, known as the 
* Swelkie (sec Obkkey) ; and the whirlpool near Swona 
called the ' Wells of Swona. ' The current during flood 
flows from W to £, and during ebb from £ to W, and 
ships have to wait at either end till the set of the stream 
is m tJie direction in which they wish to pass, as it is 
utterly useless to attempt to push on against the flow. 
The stream along the coasts flows in a direction opposite 
to that of the central or main current. ' The flood 
tide,' says the writer of the account of the parish of 
Dunnet in the New Statitiical AocotMU, ' runs from west 
to east at the rate of ten miles an hour, with new and 
full moon. It is then hish-water at Scarfskerry [mid- 
way between Dunnet Head and St John's Point] at nine 
o'clock. Immediately as the water begins to fall on the 
shore, the current turns to the west ; but the strengUi 
of the flood is so great in the middle of the firth that it 
continues to ran east till about twelve. With a gentle 
breeze of westerly wind, about eight o'clock in the 
morning, the whole firth seems as smooth as a sheet of 
glass, from Dunnet Head to Hoy Head in Orkney. 
About nine the sea b^ns to rage for about 100 yards 
off the Head, while all without continues smooth as 
before. This appearance gradually advances tovrards 
the firth and along the shore towards the east, though 
the effects are not much felt upon the shore till it 
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reaches Scarfskerry Head, as the land between these 
points forms a considerable bay. By two o'clock the 
whole firth seems to nm. About three in the afternoon 
it is low-water on the shore, when all the former 
phenomena are reyersed^the smooth water beginning 
to appear next the land and adrancing gradually till it 
reacnes the middle of the firth.' These opposite currents 
are perplexing to those unacquainted with the Firth, 
but the boatmen of the adjacent coast know them well, 
and invariably make use of them when sailing about. 
In a calm, more particularly during a fog, the danger is 
increased rather than diminished, for ships drift alone 
while the crew believe them to be stationaiy. At fuU 
spring tides the rise of the sea is 8 feet, and on extra- 
ordinary occasions 14 feet, while at neap the rise is from 
3i to 6 feet, and the firth is most stormy when a spring 
flood-tide is running J^inst a gale blowing from the 
opposite direction. The islands and the adjoining 
coast suffer most severely when gale and flow act to- 
gether. ' The ^at storm of December 1862,' says Mr 
C. W. Peach, ' in particular distinguished itself by the 
havoc which it wrought along these shores. It swept 
the sea over the north end of the island of Stroma, 
which lies in the Pentland Firth, and redistributed the 
ruin-heaps there. The waves ran bodily up and over 
the vertical cliffs on the west side, 200 feet in height, 
lodging portions of the wrecked boats, stones, seaweeds, 
etc., on the top. They rushed in torrents across the 
island, tearing up the ground and rocks in their course 
towards the old mill at Kethertown on the opposite 
side. This mill had often before been worked by water 
collected from sprav thrown over these cliffs, but never 
had such a supply been fiimished as by this gale. One 
curious phenomenon was noticed at the south end of 
Stroma : the sea there came in such a body between the 
island and the Caithness coast, that at intervals it ^ose 
up like a wall, as if the passage was too narrow for the 
mass of water which, forced onwards from the Atlantic 
between Holburn Head on the Caithness shore and the 
Old Man of Hoy on the Orkney side, passed bodily over 
the cliffs of Stroma. ' £ven in summer the effects of a 
gale is often grand and almost sublime. 'Nowhere 
else,' says Dr Archibald Geikie, 'round the British 
islands can the tourist look down on such a sea. It 
seems to rush and roar past him like a vast river, but 
with a flow some three times swifter than our most 
rapid rivers. Such a broad breast of rolling, eddyine, 
foaming water t Even when there is no wmd the tiae 
ebbs and flows in this way, pouring now eastwards now 
westwards, as the tidal wave rises and falls. But if he 
should be lucky enough to come in for a gale of wind 
(and they are not unknown there in summer, as he will 
probably learn), let him by no means fail to take up his 
station on Duncansbay Head or at the Point of Mey. 
He will choose if he can a time when the tide is coming 
up against the wind. The water no longer looks like 
the eddyine current of a mighty river. It rather 
resembles the surging of rocky rapids. Its surface is 
one vast sheet of foam and green yeasty waves. Every 
now and then a huge billow rears itself impatiently 
above the rest, tossing its sheets of spray in the face of 
the wind which scatters them back into the boiling 
flood. Here and there, owing to the configuration m 
the bottom, this tutmoil waxes so furious that a con- 
stant dance of towering breeders is kept up. . . . 
solid sheets of water rush up the face of the cliffs [of 
Duncansbay Head] for more than 100 feet, and pour 
over the top in such volume, that it is said they nave 
actually been intercepted on the landward side by a dam 
across a little valjey, and have been used to turn a mill' 
Pentland HillB, a group of hills commencing in Edin- 
burghshire, 8 miles SW of Edinburgh, and extending 
thence south-westward for 16 miles through the counties 
of Edinburgh, Peebles, and Lanark, to near Oamwath, 
where they slope into Clydesdale. The average breadth 
is from 4 to 6 miles. They nowhere form a continuous 
chain or ridge, but are broken up by many intersecting 
ravines and hollows, the principal beins the valley 
occupied by the Glencorse Bum near ue N£ end. 
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and the Cauldstane Slap between East and West Cairn 
HiUs near the centre. Through the latter there is a 
rough cross-road from the Edmburgh and Lanark road 
up the valley of the Water of Leith, to the Edinbuigh 
and Dumfries road, by Penicuik and Biggar, at Linton; 
and at many points the hills are traversed by foot- 
paths, over the attempted shutting up of which, against 
public use, a good aeal of feeling nas recently been 
excited. Along the NW the rocks belong to the Cal- 
ciferous Sandstone series of the Carboniferous System, 
while along the SE they belong to the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone System, and have to the N a thick 
series of interbedded porphyrites of the same a^. 
At several points there are patches of Upper Silurian 
rocks, whicn are above Nortn Esk reservoir and else- 
where very richly fossiliferous. These must have been, 
at one time, wholly covered to a depth of from 6000 
to 7000 feet by carboniferous rocks, all of which have 
been removed by denudation. Ice action has been 
traced over 1600 feet above sea-level, and erratics that 
must have come from the NW are found over 1000 feet 
up. There are numerous springs and streams, those 
near the N end providing the water supply of Edin- 
burgh, Leith, and PortoMllo, the principal reservoirs 
being Torduff, Clubbiedean, and Bonaly, on the N 
near Bonaly Tower ; Glencorse and Loganlee reservoirs, 
in the basin of Glencorse Bum or Lo^n Water ; and 
Listonshiels and Bavelaw (Threipmuir and Harelaw) 
reservoirs, in the basins of the Water of Leith and its 
tributary, Bavelaw Bum. Other reservoirs are North 
Esk reservoir, for regulating the supply to the mills 
along that stream, and Cobinshaw and Crosswood reser- 
voirs on Murieston and Linhouse Waters, and connected 
with the supply of the Union Canal. Besides the 
streams already mentioned, there is Lyne Water on the 
SW, flowing by Linton to the Tweed near Lyne church. 
The appearance of the hills varies considerably, but is 
everywhere more or less rounded. In some districts 
they are bleak and heathy, but in others they are 
green and covered with excellent pasture. The scenery 
along their skirts and in some of the glens of the inter- 
secting streams is very pretty ; and near the centre of the 
SE sick alon^ the North Esk at Carlops, on the borders 
of the counties of Edinburgh and Peebles, are Habbie's 
Howe, and the rest of the scenery rendered classic in 
Ramsay's Gentle 8hq>h«rd ; while li mile N by W of 
Penicuik, on the shoulder of Carnethy, is the scene of 
the battle of Rullion Green. The principal summits 
from N£ to SW are AUermuir Hill (1617 feet). Castle- 
law Hill (1695), BeUs HiU (1830), Black Hill (1628), 
Camethy (1890), Hare Hill (1470), Scald Law (the 
h^hest, 1898), West Kip (1806), East Caim (1839), 
West Caim (1844), Mount Maw (1763), Ciaigengar 
(1700), Byrehope Mount (1762), Faw Mount (1866), 
King's Seat (1621), Fadden Hill (1526), Millstone Rig 
(1439), White Craig (1425), Catstone Hill (1470), 
Black Law (1336), Harrows Law (1360), Black Bim 
(1213), Bleak Law (1460), Mid Hill (1347), and Left 
Law (1210). From Catstone Hill a scattered series of 
hills pass southward by Mendick Hill (1480 feet), Blyth 
Hill (1007), and Broughton Heights (1872), and connect 
the Pentlands with the Southern Uplands. In 1888-84 
there was much correspondence and some Utigation with 
regard to the right of way over the Pentlands. The 
Pentlands, of which Lord Cockbum wrote about 1826 
that 'there is not a recess in their valleys, nor an 
eminence on their summits, that is not famuiar to my 
solitude. One summer I read every word of Tacitus in 
the sheltered crevice of a rock (called ' Mf Seat ') about 
800 feet above the level of the sea, with the most mag- 
nifiosnt of scenes stretched out before me.' — Ord. Swr,, 
shs. 82, 24, 1867-64. 

Porceton, an estate, with a mansion, in Dbeghobn 
parish, Aynhire, on the right bank of Annick Water, 
2i miles N£ of Irvine. Its owner, Mrs Mure-Macredie 
(sue 1884), holds 451 acres in the shire, valued at 
£1699, 15s. per annum. —Oni Sur,, sh. 22, 1865. 

Pento, a quoad sacra parish of NE Perthshire. Its 
church, near the right bank of the Black Water, 9 miles 
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NNW of Blairgowrie, was built as a cKapd of case about 
1786 at a cost of £160, and contains 400 sittings. Penie 
is in the presbytery of Mdgle and the synod of Angos 
and Meams; its minister's stipend is £120. Three 
schools— Blacklonans, Strone of Cally, and Drimnue 
Bum— with respective accommodation for 49, 87, and 
58 children, had (1888) an aven«e attendance of 89, 
41, and 27, and grants of £68, 6s. 6d., £63, 16s. 6d., 
and £36, 10s. Pop. (1871) 820, (1881) 716, of whom 
149 were in Alyth, 216 in Bendochy, 226 in Blaircowrie, 
33 in Caputh, 65 in Kirkmichael, 3 in Lethendy, and 
38 in Rattray.— Ord. Sur., sh. 66, 1870. 

Pert See Looie-Pxbt. 

Perth (perhaps from Gaelic Bwr-iaOM, 'height of 
Tay *), formerly also St Johnstoun, is the name of an 
ancient city, four parishes, and a district in the SB of 
Perthshire. The city is a royal and parliamentary 
buigh, a river-port, a post and market town, the seat of 
a presbytery and synod, the capital of its county, and 
one of the assize towns of Scotland. It is situated on 
the river Tay, at the junction of several important rail- 
ways, 16i mUes SSE of Dunkeld. 21 J WSW of Dundee, 
89J SW by S of Aberdeen, 47 NNW of Edinbuigh, 33 
N£ of Stirling, and 624 N£ of Gksgow. Its bounds 
include three cocnominal parishes and part of St Paul's 
a fourth, besides portions of Einnoull, Scone, and 
Tibbermuir parishes. The main part of the town, 
including all the ancient quarters, is on the right bank 
of the Tay; but the chief suburb, named Bridgend, is 
situated on the left bank immediately opposite. The 
site of the whole is a flat-bottomed hollow or plain 
bisected by the river Tay and environed with nsing 
ground, and overlooked from a littie distance by an 
amphitheatre of well-wooded hills, whose skirts are 
thickly dotted with villas. The situation of Perth, its 
beautiful environments, its fine buildings, and its 
magnificent view, amply justify its old titie of ' The 
Fair City.' The more prominent natural features in the 
vicinity are the broad river, Avith Moncreiffe island, to 
the SE of the city ; Moncreifle Hill to the S, and Ein- 
noull Hill to the N, of the Tay ; the Wicks of Baiglie 
to the S ; and the two public parks. The views from 
points of vantage in tiiese hills are very extensive and 
beautifuL According to an anecdote, repeated in every 
description of the city, when the Boman legionaries, in 
their march of invasion, came in view of the city's site 
as seen from the Wicks of Baiglie, they cried out *Eece 
Tiber I Ecu Campus Martiua r But Sir Walter Scott, 
looking at the comparison from a Scotsman's point of 
view, wrote the retort long after — 

' Behold the Tiber ! the vain Boman cried. 
Viewing the ample Twy from Baiglie's side. 
Bat Where's the Soot that would the vaunt repay, 
And hail the punj Tiber for the Tkj T ' 

The two public meadows or parks of Perth are called 
Inches (is., islands), from the fact that they used at 
one time to be insulated by the Tay, alone the right 
bank of which they still extend. Separated from each 
other by the main body of the city, they add very 
greatiy to its beauty and airiness, ana serve as spacious 
grounds for the recreation of the inhabitants. They 
are said to have been exchanged by the Mercer family 
(their original possessors) for a vault under St John's 
church, and this gave rise to the couplet — 

' Folks say the Mercers tried the town to cheats 
When for twa Inches they did win six feet' 

The North Inch, which has received considerable addi- 
tions at comparatively modem dates, begins near the 
main bridge, and extends northwards beyond the town, 
forming an oblong measuring about 1400 yards by 880, 
and containing an area of 98 acres. Previous to about 
1790, when the present road was formed considerably 
to tiie W, this Inch was traversed through the middle 
by the road to Dunkeld and Inverness. A racecourse, 
curving at the extremities, and measuring about 950 
yards from end to end, is laid out upon it parallel to 
the river bank. The Perthshire Hunt races are held 
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here annnally, and those of the Caledonian Hunt once 
every four years. The Inch is used now for militaiy 
reviews, sou, and other games ; and in ancient times it 
seems to nave been the favourite arena for judicial com- 
bats. Here a combat took place under Bobert Bruce 
between Hugh Hardinff and William de Saintiowe ; and 
in the reign of Robert III. it was the scene of the deadly 
encounter between the clans Chattan and Kay or QuJiele, 
so graphically described by Scott in his Fair Maid of 
Perth, The South Inch stretches southwards from a 
point opposite Moncreifle island, about 180 yards S of 
the Central station, and forms a square of about 680 yards 
each way, with an area of 72 acres. An avenue of stately 
trees surrounds it on three sides ; and the Edinbuigh 
Road, o^ed about 1760, which traverses its centre, is 
also similarly shaded. The trees on the N side were re- 
moved in 1801, when the handsome houses of Marshall 
Place were beeun. King's Place also overlooks its K 
side ; and on the W is a line of ornate villas called St 
Leonard's Bank, and the buildings of the railway station. 
The South Inch had formerly a racecourse, and was 
ancienUy the place for witch-burnings, military dis- 
plays, and archery-practisings ; and stones were set up 
on it at the distance of 600 fathoms from each other, to 
mark the proper flight of an arrow. 

Streets, — ^Tne olcT part of Perth, or what existed prior 
to the extensions begun towards the end of last century, 
forms the central division of the present town, and 
occupies less than one-half of the entire area. The 
course of the Taj^ at Perth is petty nearly due S ; and 
the dty lies on its right or W Dank, diiefly between the 
North and South Inches, though it extends in breadth 
further to the W than either of the parks, and a con- 
siderable section lies to the NW behind, or to the W of, 
the North Inch. The plan of the city is very regular, the 
chief streets being parallel to each other, while most of 
the other and connecting streets run at right angles tc 
them. In the older part of the dty, oetween the 
Inches, two wide streets, about 160 yards from each 
other — High Street and South Street or Shoecate — ^run 
parallel from £ to W, through the entire breadth of the 
town. The latter, which is the more southerly, used 
to be cslled the Southgate and 'the Shoegate,' and 
at its western extremity are County Place and York 
Place. Parallel to these, in order as we proceed 
northwards from High Street, are Mill Street, Murray 
Street, Foundry Lane, Union Lane, and the broad Atlioll 
Street, from the £ end of which Charlotte Street runs 
S£ to the bridge along the S margin of the North 
Inch. These parallel streets are short; and the 
triangular region betwixt their £ ends and the river is 
less regularly disposed on the rectangular system than 
the rest of the old town. Proceeding southwards from 
South Street, we come upon the following parallel 
streets : Canal Street, Victoria Street (continued W as 
Paradise Place), South William Street, and Marshall 
Place (continued W as King's Place). At right angles 
to these, and extending along the river bank from Inch 
to Inch, is a comparatively modem and very handsome 
promenade called Tay Street, in which are some of the 
finest buildings in the city. In order, towards the W, 
the following streets run parallel to Tay Street for more 
or less of its length : Speygate and Wateigate, between 
Canal Street and High Street ; Princes Street, which 
continues the road from Edinburgh from the N maisin 
of the South Inch to South Street, whence St Joon 
Street, a few yards to the £, leads to High Street, 
between which and the bridge George Street runs; 
Meal Yennel, between South and High Streets ; Scott 
Street, between King's Place and South Street; the 
broad thoroughfare, uiown successively as King Street, 
South Methven Street, and Methven Street, and run- 
ning due N and S the entire way from King's Place 
to the S to Atholl Street in the N. Still further 
W Pomarium and Leonard Street, the latter leading 
from the General Railway Terminus, conveige at the 
SW end of Hospital Street, and are carried N in New 
Row to High Street Caledonian Road uIbo rons N 
from the tenninus, and continues past the Perth 
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Auction Mart under the name of Elibank Place. 
The more hifitoric part of the town ia that Ifiag E of 
King and Methven Streets and N of and indnding 
Canal Street The nmnerons connecting ahort streets 
in that quarter are of all characters, new, old, and 
renovated. All the streets at one time la^ on so low a 
level as to be constantly liable to inundations from the 
river ; but a long process of improvement has raised 
them to their present leveL The buildings were not a 
whit better than those of other Scottish towns ; and the 
streets of Perth were just as neglected and filthy ; but 
very great improvements have Men successfully carried 
through ; and the 'Fair City' is bv no means behind 
its neighbours in cleanliness and healthiness. High 
Street is spacious, and contains some fine buildings, and 
abounds in historic association. St John Street was 
opened in 1801, and has some of the best shops. 
George Street was laid out about 1770, and the northern 
part of Princes Street about the same time. The 
southern half of Princes Street, together with the entire 
S of the town, between Canal Street and the South 
Inch, has been built on the site of the Spey Gardens 
since 1801, and is supposed to resemble the New Town 
of Edinburgh in its design and the style of its houses. 
The north-western wing of the town, lying W of the 
North Inch, N of and including Atholl Street, and N£ 
of Barrack Street, which runs NW from the W end of 
Atholl Street, along the Dunkeld Road, is a yet more 
modem suburb, consiBting for the most part of hand- 
some rows of villas ana mansions. Tne suburb of 
Bridgend lies stretched along the left bank of the Tay, 
N and S from the eastern end of the bridge. Its chief 
streets run parallel with the river, under the names 
Commercial Street (to the S), Main Street, and Strath- 
more Street. It lies in Einnoull parish. 
Bridges, — A larffe timber bridge is said, but on no 

food authority, to nave been thrown across the Tay at 
'erth by Agncola. In October 1210 an ancient bridge 
of stone was swept away by a ^^t inundation of the 
river. Another orid^p was built, which is spoken of 
as having been repaired in 1329. This, or a new 
bridge, was much damaged by floods in 1678, 1582, 
and 1689. After being temporarily repaired with 
timber, it was between 1599 ana 1617 entirely rebuilt of 
stone ; but in 1621, just four years after its completion, 
it was finally demolished by a flood. ' The people,' says 
Calderwood, ' ascribed this wrack to iniquity committed 
in the town ; for there was held the last General 
Assembly, and another in 1596, when the schism in the 
Kirk b^n ; and in 1606 here was held that parliament 
at which bishops were erected, and the Irrds rode first 
in their scarlett gowns.' In spite of the aid of subscrip- 
tions from James VI., Charles I., Charles II., and other 
powerful patrons, all attempts to replace the brid^ were 
long abortive ; and from 1622 till 1772 communication 
between the banks was carried on solely by a ferry. 
The present handsome bridge was founded in 1766 and 
opened in February 1772, at the N end of George Street, 
considerably to the K of the site of the old bridge. It 
was built after designs by Smeaton at a cost of £26,631, 
and has nine arches and a total length of 840 feet. It 
was widened and improved in 1871 at a cost of £3061 ; 
before that date its width from parapet to parapet was 
22 feet, of which 18 were carnage way. From this 
bridge, itself a noble and elegant structure, one of the 
favourite views of the city and of Strathtay is obtained. 
Of the original cost the city subscribed £2000 ; govern- 
ment gave £4000, and £700 a year for 14 years ; whilst 
the £^1 of KinnouU ^ve £500, besides strenuously 
exerting himself to obtam the rest of the money. The 
laige and fine viaduct of the Dundee and Perth section 
of the Caledonian railway crosses the Tay below this 
bridge, its centre portion resting on Moncreifie island. 
This structure, constructed of a combination of stone^ 
iron, and timber, describes the segment of a circle, and 
was completed in 1864 at a cost of over £24,000 ; and 
has a total length of 1180 feet. It is constructed to 
open on the Perth or N side so as not to hinder the 
navigation of the Tay, and a footpath runs along its N 
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side. The reach of the Tay between the E side of Mon- 
creifie island and the £ bank is called the Willow Gate. 
Chief Buildinga, — The new Municipal Buildings 
occupy the site of the former town-hall and police office, 
and have a frontage of 72 feet to Tay Street and of 57 
to High Street They form a handsome edifice in the 
old Tudor style, including a reproduction of the old 
tower of St Mary, which was a feature of the former 
buildinff, and were built at a cost of about £12,000 from 
designs Dy Mr Heiton. The memorial stone was laid on 
10 Juno 1877, and the new Council Chamber was opened 
on 7 Nov. 1879. This chamber, a spacious hall 41 feet 
by 25, has three handsome stained-glass windows facing 
High Street, representing subjects from Sir Walter 
Scott's Fair Matd of Perth; a fourth, also facingHigh 
Street, representing Queen Victoria and the late Prince 
Consort; and a fifth, facing Tay Street, representing 
the capture of Perth by King Bobert Bruce in 1811. 
The new Bun|h Court in the same building measures 30 
feet by 22. The police office is on the ground floor. The 
old buildings which this pile has superseded consisted 
partly of remains of a very ancient chapel dedicated to 
St Mai^, and partly of an edifice dating from 1696. 
Immediately opposite the Municipal BuUdings is the 
Post Office, built in 1861 in the Italian style after 
designs by Mr Matheson, of Edinburgh, at a cost of 
about £2400. Further S, and also in Tay Street, 
between South and Canal Streets, stand the handsome 
County Buildings, erected in 1819 on the site of Gowrie 
House, from a design by Mr Smirke, at a cost of £32,000. 
The main building, confronting the Tay, is constructed 
of fine polished sandstone, somewhat in the style of the 
Parthenon at Athens, and has an elegant portico, whose 
pediment is supported by twelve massive fluted columns. 
It contains a spacious entrance hall, a justiciary hall in 
the form of the s^pnent of a circle, with a gallery 
capable of holding 1000 people ; the sheriff's courtroom, 
the sherifl' clerk's office, ana other official apartments. 
The county hall, measuring 68 feet by 40, occupies the 
south wing of the principal building, and contains 

Sortraits of the fourth Duke of Athole, of Lord Lyne- 
och by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and of Sir George 
Murray by Pickersgill. A committee-room to the right 
of the county hall measures 30 feet by 80 ; and an 
apartment in the upper story, described as a tea or card 
room, measures 44| feet by 30, and contains a portrait 
of Neil Gow by Sir Henry Baeburn. Considerable 
alterations were made in the interior of the County 
Buildings in 1866-67, and a new courthouse and other 
offices were erected on the N side with the aid of 
£13,273 granted by Government A bronze tablet, 
bearing a representation of Gowrie House by Sir John 
Steel, occupies a blank window of the ediflce, and com- 
memorates the historic building which once occupied 
the site. Behind and extendinff to the Speygate are the 
City and County Prisons, erected at the same time as the 
County Buildings, with which they communicate by a 
subterranean passage. They are surrounded by a high 
wall, have undeigone considerable improvement since 
their erection, and were legalised in their present form 
in 1845. They comprise a governor's house, and two 

Srison blocks to the N and S respectively ; and over the 
ve years 1879-1882 have had a daily avera^ of 49 
prisoners. The General Prison for Scotland is noted 
below. Further S along Tay Street is the Volunteer 
Drill Hall, with a frontage of 80 feet, and consisting of 
a main portion with two stories and two wines of a 
single story each ; and just beyond the railway line is 
the Water-house, at the foot of Marshall Place. This 
building, and the ingenious hydraulic and other 
machinery connected with it, were planned by Dr 
Anderson, then rector of the Perth Academy, and 
elected in 1837 to the chair of Natural Philosophy in St 
Andrews University. Erected in 1880 at a cost of 
£13,610, it presents the appearance of a Boman 
temple with a detached column, and as an edifice is 
an ornament to the town. Though it appears to be 
constructed wholly of solid stonework, in reality the 
upper part, beyond the balustrade, decorated with 
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carved pilasters and surmounted by a leaden cupola, is 
a cast-iron tank. A filtering bed, 800 feet long, is con- 
structed on the N end of Moncreiffe island, whence a 
powerful suction pipe, laid under the bed of the river, 
conducts the punned water to a tank under the reservoir. 
Two steam-engines then throw the water up 55 feet into 
this reservoir, which, with the assistance of a smaller 
reservoir in the W of the town, long supplied Perth with 
an ample quantity of water. An extension of the water- 
works was, however, completed on 23 June 1880 at a 
cost of £30,000.. These new works are merely an exten- 
sion of the former system, and consist of two additional 
reservoirs— one at Bur^hmuir and the other at View- 
lands. The former, which is 800 feet above the river, 
and uncovered, supplies the upper parts of Bridgend 
and grounds over 180 feet leveL The latter at 200 feet 
above the river is covered in, and supplies the W side 
of the town lying below 150 feet level and the lower 
part of Bridgend. The former reservoir at Wellshill is 
retained to supply the district lying between South 
Street and Marshall Place. Two engines, each of 40 
horse power, have been erected to pump the water out 
the new reservoirs ; and two separate sets of pumps are 
also provided. About 17 miles of piping from 8 to 16 
inches in diameter have been laid ; and hydrants for 
fire and cleansing purposes have been placed on the 
distributing pipes at distances of from 80 to 100 
yards. The gasworks of the Perth Gaslight Com- 
pany stand near Canal Street, and were erected in 
1824 at a cost of £19,000 from plans also bv Dr 
Anderson, and from the first made use of a simple 
but ingenious and effective system of gas-purification 
invented by the same gentleman. The City Hall, in 
West St John Street, was built in 1844, measures 08 
feet by 66, and can accommodate 2000 people. It con- 
tains some interesting paintings, among which are The 
BaUU of the Amazons (16 feet by 8), by the Chevalier 
Tarilla and Lucas Giordano; Pronutheus, by Michael 
Angelo Cassavaggio ; The MagcUdene, by Andria Vaccari ; 
JEsau Selling hie Birthright, by Lucas Giordano ; The 
Forum Bomanum, by Vanvitelli ; St Andrew, by Ribra 
(Lo Spagnoletto) ; and a group of Early Be/onners from 
an unknown hand. The Guild Hall stands on the S 
side of High Street, W of the site of the ancient cross ; 
and the Freemasons* Hall or Royal Arch Mason Lodge 
stands in Parliament Close, off the N side of High 
Street, and occupies the site of the old parliament house 
removed in 1818. The Exchange Hall stands in George 
Street. The New Public Hall, opened in 1881, and 
built at a cost of £8000 in the Scottish Baronial style, 
to hold from 1200 to 1400, forms the S corner of Canal 
Street and Tay Street ; and, with the Natural History 
Museum, and the Working Boys' and Girls' Hall, built 
in the same style at a cost of £3200 to hold between 600 
and 700, form one block of buildings. The City and 
County Infirmary and Dispensary, between York Place 
andKinnouU Causeway, was erected in 1837, after designs 
by W. M. Mackenzie, at a cost of about £6000 ; but 
large wings wore added on the £ and W in 1869 at a 
cost of upwards of £6000. It is an elegant and spacious 
building, and the extensions are built on the pavilion 
system, connected with the main body by enclosed 
corridors, and serve respectively as fever and convalescent 
wards. The management is in the hands of a large 
body of directors from the countv and city, holding 
office, some ex officiis and some by election. A dis- 
pensary was commenced in 1819 ; and in 1834, when it 
adopted the self-supportinc system, a second was started 
on the former Imes. King James VI. 's Hospital, 
between Hospital Street and King Street, is a fiurge, 
stately, and well-arranged three-storied structure, binlt 
in the shape of the letter H. Originally founded in 1569 
by James v I., or rather by the Regent Moray, ' to provide 
by all honest ways and means an hospital for the poor 
maimed distressed persons, orphans, and fatherless 
bairns within our burgh of Perth,' it was endowed with 
the confiscated property of three suppressed monasteries ; 
and has now a revenue of £600 per annum. The first 
erected hospital was destroyed in 1652 by Cromwell to 
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provide materials for his fort (see below); and the 
present building was erected in 1750 at a cost of £1614, 
partly defrayed l)y public subscription. Till about 1812 
it served as an almshouse for the residence of the 
recipients of the charity ; but in that year the managers 
determined to administer a system of outdoor relief 
only, which is still enjoyed by a number of poor, who 
must reside within the limits of the bursh. The build- 
ing is let for various purposes. It stands on the site of 
the old Carthusian Monastery. In the N W of the city 
are the barracks with spacious yards. Originally built 
in 1798 to accommodate 200 cavalry, they were after- 
wards transformed into infantry barracks, and latterly 
have been adapted for both branches of the service. 
The open 8<|uare in front is large enough for the parade 
and inspection of 1000 men under arms. The militia 
barracks are in Victoria Street, and the militia store in 
Canal Street At the junction of Mill and Methven 
Streets a small bridge spans the 'Town's lade' or 
aqueduct from the river Almond ; to the W are seen 
the Perth mills, which until transferred to the cit^ by 
a charter of Robert III. were called the King's Mills ; 
and to the E Perth public baths, built in 1846 by public 
subscription at cost of about £1800. A<^'oining the 
baths is a public wash-house. Immediately to the N of 
the Municipal Buildings is a club-house; and im- 
mediately to the N of the County Buildings is a hand- 
some tenement, built in 1872, and known as Victoria 
Buildings. Both of these are in Tay Street, as are also 
the customs house and the office of inland revenue, and 
the Moncreiffe Memorial Museum, built in the Scottish 
Baronial style. The last was erected by subscription 
under the auspices of the Perthshire Society of Natural 
Science, in which the late Sir Thomas Moncreiffe took 
much interest The Museum of the Literary and Anti- 
quarian Society of Perthshire is deposited in the elegant 
building erected by subscription in 1822-24 to com- 
memorate the public services of Provost Msrshall. This 
Marshall's Monument is built somewhat after the style 
of the Pantheon at Rome ; it is circular in form, and is 
surmounted by a dome ; but it has an Ionic portico. 
The lower part is occupied by the public library and 
reading-room ; the upper story by the museum. Other 
monuments are statues of Scott and Prince Albert 
The first consists of a statue and pedestal in the South 
Inch, at the foot of King Street, and is the work of a 
local artist It was erected, of course, with special 
reference to Scott's Fair Maid of Perth. The statue of 
Prince Albert stands on a pedestal at the S end of 
the North Inch, and is by Brodie. It was un- 
veiled by Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, on 80 Aug. 
1864. The quondam Theatre Royal, built in 1820 
for £2625, stands at the junction of AthoU and 
Kinnoull Streets ; but for many years has been 
occupied as a manufactoiy. In Stormont Street, 
whicn runs N from AthoU Street, there is a 
nunnery ; and in Melrille Street, which runs NW, a 
Roman Catholic convent Melville Street is continued 
by Balhousie Street, which leads to the Castle of Bal- 
housie. Perth Poorhouse, in the SW of the city, cost 
£12,000. Several of the bank offices are handsome 
buildings. The Bank of Scotland occupies a three- 
storied edifice with balcony and ornamented front, built 
in 1847, and formerly the head office of the Central 
Bank. The Union Bank has an ornate building in 
George Street ; and the Commercial in South Street 
The Savings' Bank adjoins the post office, and fronts 
the Tay in Tay Street There are still some important 
buildiuffs on the outskirts or outer margin of the city, 
which deserve notice. In the W and near the railway 
line is the large and convenient Perth Auction Mart, 
opened in 1875, and said to be one of the largest cattle 
markets in this country. It includes covered and open 
pens capable of accommodating 15,000 sheep and 1500 
cattle ; oesides a spacious hotel, lodginn for servants, 
stabling for 40 horses, and shelter for shepherd's dogs. 
South of the market, and in the SW of the town, about 
290 yards W of NW comer of the South Inch, is the 
Genml Railway terminus, which claims to be the finest 
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terminus in Scotland. It is the common terminos and 
meeting-Doint of the North British, Caledonian, and 
Highland railways ; and it is very completely furnished 
with waiting-rooms and offices. Its refreshment rooms 
are large and well fitted ; and the Queen has made use 
of them repeatedly in her joumevs to and from Bal- 
moral. Tnere is a special ' bay ' tor the Dundee traffic, 
which enters the station from the W over the lan;e 
viaduct across the Tay, at right angles to the mam 
lines. Princes Street station is another station on the 
Dundee line, at the S end of the thoroughfare indicated. 
At the S end of the tree-shaded avenue across the South 
Inch stands the General Prison for Sootiand, a huge 
and sombre mass of buildings covering about 18 acres. 
The original portion was erected in 1812 at a cost of 
£180,000 to serve as a depot for the French prisoners 
of war. It was capable of holding 7000 such prisoners, 
over whom a dail^ guard of 800 soldiers were mounted, 
supplied by 8 regiments stationed in the barracks and 
town. It was used as a military prison, however, only 
for about two years ; and in 1841 it was remodelled for 
its present purpose at a cost of £28,000. It was opened 
on 80 Marcn 1842 in two wings, with accommocEation 
for 535 prisoners. A third wing was added in 1858, 
and a fourth in 1859. In 1859 a new prison was built 
to accommodate 58 luveniles on the associated system 
of Parkhurst ; but tnis was afterwards adapted for the 
reception of 58 male criminal lunatics. A new hospital 
for the accommodation of 80 female lunatics was opened 
on 1 June 1881. The prison has now accommocution 
for a total of 884 prisoners, t.«., separate accommodation 
for 734, and associated for 150, thus divided :— in the 
male department, hospitals for 10 sick, for 20 epileptic 
and imbecile, and for 58 lunatic prisoners ; on the 
female side, hospitals for 82 sick, epileptic, and imbecile, 
and for SO lunatic prisoners. Male and female prisoners 
under sentence of imprisonment, and female convicts 
under sentence of penal servitude, are received at Perth 
for their whole sentence; and except in the case of 
female convicts the separate system prevails. The 
prison is under the direction of four commissioners 
under the Prisons (Scotland) Act, 1877, who have also 
to superintend all prisons in Scotland; and the expenses 
of the prison are paid out of the public funds. It is 
under tne immediate direction of a governor and deputy 
governor ; and is supplied with a staff of 8 teachers, 
besides Scripture readers, chaplain, and visiting clergy- 
men, etc At the S£ comer of the Soutii Inch, and 
next the river, is the slaughter-house. Across the 
river, and occupying a site on the W slope of Einnoull 
Hill, is Murray's Royal Asylum, incorporated by royal 
charter, and managed by a body of directors, some actmc 
ex officiia, some for life, and some as annually electea 
directors. The institution had its origin in funds left 
by Mr James Murray of Tarsappie, a native of Perth ; 
and cost from first to last about £40,000. It was opened 
for the reception of patients in 1827, and was much 
enlarged in 1834 and 1865. It is built in the Doric 
style, after designs by Mr Bum of Edinburgh. The 
county district asylum is at Mubtlt. Other interest- 
ing buildings are referred to under the head of an- 
tiquities later; and the churches, educational institu- 
tions, and hotels are subsequently noted. Tlie site of 
the Old Cross is indicated by an octagonal figure in 
the causeway of High Street between the Eirkgate and 
Skinner-gate. 

Chu^cJus.— The most curious public edifice of Perth, 
the most ancient and the most largely connected with 
historical events, is the Church of St John, originally 
called the Kirk of the Holy Cross of St John the &ptist, 
which stands in a lax^ open area, on the W side of St 
John Street. Tradition ascribes its foundation to the 
Picts ; but there seems to be little doubt that it was 
one of the earliest stone churches built in Scotland ; 
and historical documents, as well as portions of the 
edifice itself, indicate that in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies it was both magnificent and extensive. In 1227 
it was granted to the monks of Dunfermline, and in 
their possession it was suffered to &11 into dusrepair. 
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Robert the Bruce ordered it to be restored, but after his 
death in 1829 the restorations ceased. It was after- 
wards largely repaired in the first half of the 15th 
century ; and at the time of the Reformation the whole 
stracture was in complete repair, and contained a great 
number of altars. But in 1559 its whole interior orna- 
ments, altarpieces, and images were completely demo- 
lished on the memorable day when John Knox first 
denounced the corruptions of Popery, in a sermon 
that led to the demolition of the monasteries in Scot- 
land. 'The manner whereof was this,' to quote the 
Reformer's own narrative, 'The preachers before had 
declared how odious was idolatry in God's presence ; 
what commandment He had given for the destmction 
of the monuments thereof; what idolatry and what 
abomination was in the mass. It chanced that the 
next day, which was the 11th of May, after that the 
preachers were exiled, that after the sermon, which was 
vehement against idolatry, that a priest in contempt 
would go to the mass ; and to declare his malapert pre- 
sumption, he would open up ane dorious tabernacle 
which stood upon the nigh altar. There stood beside 
certain godly men, and amongst others a young boy, 
who cried with a loud voice, "This is intolerable, that 
when God by His Word hath plainly damned idolatry, 
we shall stand and see it used m despite." The priest, 
hereat offended, gave the child a great blow, who in 
anger took up a stone, and, casting at the priest, did 
hit the tabemacle, and broke down ane image; and 
immediately the whole multitude that were about cast 
stones, and put hands to the said tabemacle, and to all 
other monuments of idolatry, which they despatched 
before the tentmen in the town were advertised (for the 
most part were gone to dinner), which noised abroad, 
the whole multitude convened, not of the gentlemen, 
neither of them that were earnest professors, out of the 
rascal multitude, who, fijiding nothing to do in that 
church, did run without deliberation to the Grey and 
Black Friars', and, notwithstanding that they had 
within them very strong guards kept for their defence, 
yet were their gates incontinent burst up. The first 
mvasion was upon the idolatry, and thereafter the 
common people oegan to seek some spoil ; and in very 
deed the Grey Friars' was a place so well provided, that 
unless honest men had seen the same, we would have 
feared to have reported what provision they had. Their 
sheets, blankets, beds, and coverlets were such as no 
earl in Scotland hath the better ; their napery was fine. 
There were but eight persons in convent, yet had eight 
puncheons of salt beef (consider the time of the year, 
the 11th day of May), wine, beer, and ale, besides store 
of victuals effeiring thereto. The like abundance was 
not in the Black liars', and yet there was more than 
became men professing poverty. The spoil wsa per- 
mitted to the poor ; Tor so liad the preachers before 
threatened all men, that for covetousness' sake none 
should put their hand to such a reformation, that no 
honest man was enriched thereby the value of a groat. 
Their conscience so moved them that they suffered those 
hypocrites take away what they could of that which was 
in their places. The Prior of Charterhouse was per- 
mitted to take away with him even so much gold and 
silver as he was well able to caii^. So was men's 
consciences before beaten with the Word that they had 
no respect to their own particular profit, but only to 
abolish idolatry, the places and monuments thereof, in 
which they were so busy and so laborious that within 
two days these three great places, monuments of 
idolatry — ^to wit, the Grey and Black thieves, and 
Charterhouse monks (a buildiuff of a wondrous cost 
and greatness)— was so destroyed that the walls only 
did remain of all these great edifications.' The N 
transept was entirely renewed in 1828. As it now 
stands, the church is of various dates. Its total length 
is 207 feet ; it is cruciform in shape ; and the central 
square tower, 155 feet high, is the chief relic of the 
original stracture. The tower is surmounted by a tidl 
octagonal spire of oaken beams, covered with lead ; and 
it contains several bells, of which the oldest are one 
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dftted 1400, and 8t John the Baptist's Bell, now called 
the ten o'clock bell, because it is rang every evening at 
that hour, dated 1506. A third is supposed to be the 
old curfew bell, which was cast in 1526. Outside of 
the spire are placed a set of small musical bells, which 
chime certain airs at the half-hours, being connected 
by machinery for that purpose with the public dock 
on the tower below. In 1336 Edward III. is stated by 
Fordun to have stabbed his brother, John, Earl of 
Ck)mwaU, before the high altar, for rav^^ing the 
western counties of Scot&nd ; but English historians 
merely record that the Earl died in the October of that 
year at Perth. In Scott's novel the church is the 
scene of the trial by bier-right to discover the slayer 
of Proudfute. Below it is the burial vault of the 
Mercers, which they are said to have obtained in 
exdiange for the two Inches ; though another storv, 
founding on the Mercer arms, declares that this family 
gave three mills in the town for their vault. The 
interior of the church is divided into the three parish 
churches— Middle, East, and West The East Church 
contains the burial-place of the Gowrie family, a blue 
marble tombstone with figures believed to represent 
James I. and his Queen, both buried in the Carthusian 
Monastery, a monument erected by the officers of the 
90th regiment or Pertiishire Volunteers to their com- 
rades wno fell in the Crimea, and a beautiful eastern 
window of stained glass. It has 1314 sittinc;s ; and the 
stipend averages £250. The Middle Church is situated 
to a great extent below the tower ; and four massive 
pillars in the centre support that superstructure. It has 
1208 sittings ; and the stipend averages £250. The 
West Church was partly rebuilt in 1828 from plans by 
Gillespie. It has 800 sittings; and the stipend is 
£200. The other Established churches are St Paul's, 
an octagonal building of no architectural excellence and 
surmounted with a tall steeple, built in 1807 at a cost 
of £7000, with accommodation for 1000 people, and a 
stipend of £200 ; St Leonard's, a handsome edifice, 
buut in 1835 at a cost of £2450 from designs by Mr 
Mackenzie, on the E side of Kin^ Street, opposite the 
head of Canal Street, with 991 sittings, and a stipend 
of £200, formerly a chapel of ease, but now a quoad Boera 
parish church ; and St Stephen's Gaelic church, which, 
Duilt in 1768, contains 650 sittings, and ranks as a chapel 
of ease. Einnoull parish church is on the £ bank of the 
Tay. The West Free church, in Tay Street, was erected 
in 1870-71, after designs by J. Honeyman of Glasgow, 
at a cost of about £8000, in the Continental Pointed 
style of the middle of the 13th century. Exclusive of 
the vestry and presbytery haU it measures 114 feet by 
68 ; it has a buttressed tower and spire rising to the 
height of 212 feet, and forming a conspicuous object in 
views of the town ; and it contains 950 sittiiu^ The 
Free Middle Church contains 830 sittings. St Leonard's 
Free church, built in Marshall Place in 1883, at a cost 
of £7500, in Scottish Gothic style, has accommodation 
for 1000 people. St Stephen's Free church, in Paradise 
Place, is a Gaelic charge, and has 850 sittings. Knox's 
Free church, in South Street, has 600 sittings ; as has 
also New Row (late mission) Free church. The North 
U.P. church was opened on 7 Nov. 1880 on the site of 
a former church dating from 1791. Erected at a cost 
of over £7000, it is Bomanesque in style, and contains 
1205 sittings. The South or Wilson U.P. church, 
on the S side of High Street, was built in 1740, and 
was one of the four structures occupied by the founders 
of the Secession body ; and it has 831 sittings. The 
East XT. P. church, in South Street, has 672 sittings ; 
and York Place U. P. church has 800 sittings. St Jolm's 
Episcopal church, in Princes Street, was Duilt in 1851 
in Early English stvle, on the site of a former plain 
edifice, and is seated for 600 ; it has a tower and spire 
150 feet high. St Andrew's Episcoi)alian church, 
schools, and parsonage occupy a fine position near the 
railway terminus. Thev emorace two almost contiguous 
edifices in Early English ; the church being cruciform, 
and surmountMl by a broad, buttressed, ffable-roofed 
tower. St Ninian's Episcopal cathedral, not yet 
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complete, was built in 1850 in Early Middle Pointed 
style, from designs bv Butterfield, to serve as a 
cathedral for the unitea diocese of St Andrews, Dnn- 
keld, and Dunblane. When completed it will be 
entirely cruciform, but at present only the choir, tran- 
septs, and one bay of the nave are finidied ; it stands 
in AthoU Street St John's Roman Catholic church, in 
Melville Street, was built in 1832, and contains 500 
sittings ; and the Church of St Mary or Our Lady of 
Perpetual Succour was built on Einnoull Hill in 1870 
in Early English style, and adjoins previously existing 
coU^pate buildings of Bedemptonst Fathers. The 
Original Secession Chapel, in South Street, was built in 
1821, and contains 890 sittings; the Independent 
Chapel, in Mill Street, was built in 1824, and contains 
700 sittings; the Evangelical Union, in High Street, 
contains 420 sitting ; and the Methodist Chapel, in 
Scott Street, contains 400 sittings. There is also a 
Glassite meeting-house in High Street. The first public 
burying-pkce was round St John's Church ; but in 1580 
the cemetery of the demob'shed Greyfriars' monastery 
took its place, and continued to be the only burial- 
place in the city until about 1844, when a new cemetery 
was opened at Wellshill in the W part of the town. 

Schools, «^— The Public Seminaries, a fine edifice 
ornamented with Doric pillars and balustrades, stands in 
Rose Terrace overlookinff the W side of the Nortii Inch. 
The building was erected in 1807, from designs by Mr 
Bum, at a cost of about £7000 — voluntarily subscribed, 
the city giving £1050 — ^to accommodate the Grammar 
School and Academy, which had, till then, been 
taught in separate buildings. Perth Grammar School 
is said to date as an institution from the middle of 
the 12th century; and it long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best cliuBsical schools in Scot- 
land. In 1550 it was attended by 300 boys, some 
of them sons of the nobility and gentry; and it 
had then for ite rector Andrew Simpson, whose Latin 
Grammar was used in burgh schools till superseded by 
Ruddiman's Budvments in 1714. Among ite scholars 
were the Admirable Crichton and the great Earl of Mans- 
field. Several of ite other rectors have distinguished 
themselves for scholarship ; among them was John Row, 
from 1632 to 1641, later minister in Aberdeen, and 
author of InsHtuUt of ths Hebrew Language. Previous to 
1807 the school occupied a building, afterwards used as 
a theatre, near the site of the present City Hotel. The 
Academy was established in 1760, and had a prosperous 
career in a separate condition, which it still continue& 
The two institutions are now united imder the name of 
Perth Academy, and are placed under the burgh school 
board, which consisto or a chairman and 8 members. 
It has a staff of 6 rectors, 5 other masters, and 4 assist- 
ants, and one mistress and female assistent In 1883 
the following were the twelve schools under the buigh 
school-board, the first seven of them public, wuh 
accommodation, average attendance, and government 
grant:— Central Distnct (370, 238, £191, 4s.); King 
Street (264, 238, £187, 15s.); KinnouU (850, 311, 
£296, 2s.) ; Northern District (580, 507, £443, 12s. 6d.) ; 
North Port (399, 316, £246, 18s.) ; Southern District 
(419, 344, £300, 12s.); Watergate (196, 202, £171, 
3s.) ; St Andrews Episcopalian (316, 296, £263, la.) ; 
St Ninian's Episcopalian (291, 136, £102, 8s.); St 
John's Roman Catholic (317, 198, £163, 7s.) ; Seymour 
Munro Free (165, 166, £173, 16s.) ; and Stewart's Free 
Trades (181, 103, £93, lis.). The School of Art and 
Science, dating from 1863, is also under the manage- 
ment of the school-board. Sharp's Educational Insti- 
tution was erected in South Methven Street by bequest 
of Mr John Sharp, late baker in Perth. The large and 
commodious bmiding was opened 10 Sept. 1860, and 
accommodates 450 children. It comprises, besides 
infant, junior, and senior departments, an industrial 
school for girls, and a recently-erected technical sdiool 
(for boys), with a well-appointed lecture-room, labora- 
tory, and work-room. Trhe testator left instructions 
that special provision should be made for branches of 
education peculiar to girls. The institution is under 
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6 directors, and has a staff of 6 masters, 2 mistresses, 
and assistants, Stewart's Free School, in Mill Street, 
is nnder the patronage of the deacons of the trades in- 
corporations. The Seymour Mnnro Free School, in 
Caledonian Road, is managed by two life tmstees, and 9 
others, actingesB offieiia. There is an Industrial school 
for girls at Wellshill ; while the Fechney Industrial 
School, in the same neighbourhood, instituted in 1864 
with a bequest by Mrs Fechney, is for boys. 

Perth has a head nost office with all the usual depart- 
ments ; offices of tne Bank of Scotland, the Union, 
British Linen Ck>., Royal, National, Commercial, 
Clydesdale, and Aberdeen Town and County banks. It 
is also the headquarters of the Savings' Banks of the 
County and City of Perth, established in 1888 and 
certified under tne Act of 1863, ' for the safe custody 
and increase of small savings belonging to the industri- 
ous classes ' of the neiffhbourhood. Sums of from Is. 
to £150 are receiyed irom indiyidual depositors, and 
may be withdrawn whenever required. On 21 Feb. 
1888, there were 19,239 individual depositors, haying a 
capital of £499,074, which with £9476 belonging to 
charitable institutions and societies, gaye a total 
deposited in the bank of £508,650. This sum includes 
the capital inserted for the district banks at Alyth, 
Blairgowrie, Crieff, Coupar-Angus, Cajjuth, Dunkeld, 
Dunning, and Melville. Forty-three insurance com- 
panics are represented in Perth by agents or offices. 
There are 4 principal hotels, yiz., the British, Royal 
George, Salutation, Queen's, besides the Temperance 
Hotel Among the charitable institutions are the Infir- 
mary and dispensarjr, destitute sick society for Perth 
and Bridgend, societies for indigent old men and women, 
Perth Ladies' Clothing Socie^, James YI/s Hospital, 
Perth Ladies' House of Refuge for Destitute Girls, 2 
schools of industry, a society tor relief of incurables in 
Perth and Perthshire, with Hillside Home in Perth, 
Perth soup kitchen a7,526 portions issued in 1882-88), 
Murray's Koyal Asylum, the Lethendy mortifications. 
Among the sporting clubs are Perth Curling Club 
(with curling pond off Balhousie Street), Friarton and 
bt John's (of Perth) curling clubs, Pertn bowling club 
(with green on the W of the North Inch), New Club in 
Tay Street, Perth Hunt, Royal Perth Golfing Society 
and County and City Club, James VI.'s Golf Club, 
Perth Anf|;lers' Club, instituted 1858, Perth Fishing 
Club, instituted 1880, and Perthshire Coursing dub. 
Other institutions are the Literary and Antiquarian 
Society, with a museum in Marshall's Monument; 
Perthshire Society of Natural History, established in 
1867, with a natural history museum and lecture-hall 
in Tay Street ; Perthshire Medical Association, a branch 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland, the Mechanics' 
library, instituted 1828, the People's Club and Institute, 
formed to 'combine tiie advantages of a commercial 
exchange with those of a place for instruction and 
amusement ' ; a literary society, public baths and washing- 
house, a model lodjpng-house, horticultural and temper- 
ance societies, a city mission, branch of the Scottish 
Girls' Friendly Society, and a Perth woman's educational 
association. Four local lodges of Freemasons meet in 
the masonic hall at stated interyals. Perth is the depdt 
for the 1st, 2d, and 8d battalion of the Royal High- 
landers, and of the 42nd regimental district, and it is 
the headquarters of the 1st Perthshire Rifle Volunteers. 
The Perthshire Courier, FwnMir^ JowtwjX, ani SeoUieh 
General Advertiser, established in 1809, is published 
eyery Tuesday afternoon ; the Perthshire Advertiser and 
Straihmore Journal, established in 1829, eyery Monday, 
Thursday, and Friday ; and the Perthshire OonstituHoncU 
and Journal, established 1835, eyery Monday and 
Wednesday afternoon. The two first are Liberal, the 
last (yonservatiye, in politics. Each of the Dwndee 
Advertiser and Dundee Cowrisr and Argus has a branch 
office in Perth. 

Maniufa^dwres, Ckmm/eres, Harbour, etc. — ^The manu- 
factures of Perth were at an early period eztensiye ; 
and although they haye undergone many fluctuations, 
they are still tolerably important and diyersified. 
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Gloves were early and long a staple product, and 
between 2000 and 3000 pairs were annually made, 
chiefly for home consumption. Side by side with 
this manu&cture flourished the dre»Bsing of sheep and 
lamb skins to provide the materials for the gfoyes ; 
and these industries were formerly so important as 
to giye name to Skinner-gate, one of the oldest streets 
in the town. Both are now quite extinct, although 
tanning is, of course, carried on to an average extent 
But the former importance of the Gloyers is indicated by 
the fact that to the present day the deacon of the In- 
corporation of Gloyers of Perth is, ex officio, a commis- 
sioner of supply for the county. The linen trade of Perth 
rose to great importance m the 18th century, and 
fostered intercourse between the merchants of the city 
and the inhabitants of Germany and Flanders. A report 
in 1794 stated that this was the staple trade of the 
town ; and that linen and cotton goods to the yalue of 
£100,000 were annually produced by about 1500 looms 
in the city and suburbs. The manufacture of cotton 
fabrics superseded that of linen during the wars with 
France; but about 1812-15 receiyed a seyere check. 
Similarly the manufactures of umbrella-ginchiuns, 
checks, pullicates, and imitation Indian ahawls and 
scarfs have all been introduced into the town, flourished 
awhile, and sunk into insignificance. The spinning of 
flax and tow yams was commenced about 1 830 in a mill 
with 1250 spindles ; and the manufacture of a mixed 
cotton and woollen fabric in 1844. Ship-building began 
to be carried on in 1830 ; and in 1837 the first iron steam 
yessel built on the £ side of ScoUand came firom a Perth 
yard, but the industry has now dwindled, only one sailing- 
ship of 110 tons having been built since 1877. Among 
the other shrunken industries of the place publishing 
should be meutioned. In the latter part of last century 
a printing press in the town was remarkable for the 
number and excellence of its publications^ among which 
was the EncycHopadia Perthensis, said to haye been at the 
time the largest work produced in Scotland out of Edin- 
burgh. At present the chief industries of Perth are dye- 
ing, and the manufacture of ink and gauge-fflasses— the 
last the most recent There are four dyeworksat Perth, 
the largest of which was erected mainly in 1865 in the 
N part of the town, and is the laigest establishment of 
the kind in Scotland. It has agencies in all parts of 
the country, and dyes goods from eyen remote parts of 
England and Ireland. It draws a plentiful supply of 
water from the Tay by means of 18-inch pipes ; and 
employs many hundreds of hands. The making of 
gauge-glasses is carried on by two firms ; and of ink by 
two houses. There are, besides, three manufactories of 
linen, table-napery, etc. ; and others of winceys, floor- 
cloth, ropes and twine, bricks and tiles, chemicals, etc 
One of the linen factories was built in 1868 at a cost of 
£20,000, and employs about 600 hands. There are 
also iron-works, seyeral foundries, four breweries, and 
two mills. 

Perth was early a commercial centre of importance 
and reputation. Alexander Neckam, who died Abbot 
of Cirencester in 1217, noticed the town in a Latin 
distich, quoted in Camden's Britannia, and thus 
Englished by Bishop Gibson, translator of Camden's 
work: — 

Great Iky throoffh Perth, through towns, ihrongfa ooontiy iOm, 
Perth the whole kingdom with her wealth toppuee. 

Perth merchants carried on trade with the Netherlanda 
before 1286 and long after, and yisited the Hanse towns 
in their own shiijB. Germans and Flemings yery early 
frequented the city in turn ; many settied in it ; ana 
had it not been for the usual short-sifhted restrictive 
policy adopted towards foreigners, would haye deyeloped 
its trade and manufactures eyen more rapidly and mora 
extenayely than they did The rebellion of 1745 de- 
monstrated the conyenience of Perth as a focus of trade 
for the N part of Scotland ; and after that date the 
commerce or the city once mora rayiyed, but it has neyar 
min assumed anything like a leadinff position among 
the commercial towns of Scotland in 1840 it was 
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mtde a head port, and as snch it haa jariadiction down 
the Tay as far as Gamcase Bam on the right, and Pow- 

STie on the left ; over the sabports of Newborgh, Port- 
len, Carpow, Pitfoor, and Powgavie. 
The original harbonr adjoined the old bridge at 
the foot of High Street, at the place called Old Shore, 
but in consequence of the gradual accumulation of 
gravel in it, was removed, nrst to the South Shore, 
opposite the Greyfriars' burying-place, and next to the 
Lime Shore, opposite the S end of the South Inch, 
and quite away from the town. The channel, even 
below this point, became also greatly impeded with sand- 
banks, so that sloops of 60 tons were the largest craft 
that could make rerth, and even these htul to be 
lightened. The trade of Perth was thus seriously 
affected, and accordingly in 1830 and 1884 acts of 
parliament were obtained to authorise the deepening of 
the channel, and the construction of larger quays and a 
wet dock. These with other changes were estimated to 
cost £54,815, and were to be finished before June 1854, 
under the direction of thirty commissioners. But owing 
partly to the want of funds and partly to the diversion 
of trade on the construction of the railways, they 
remained unfinished for a long time after tliat date. 
The commissioners becoming bimkrupt in 1854 procured 
an act of parliament, transferring all their liabilities 
(then about £86,000) to the city ; and the harbour debt 
at present is thus a mere matter of figures between the 
harbour and city. The following tame shows the state 
of harbour revenues and debt at various dates — 



Date. 


Income. 


Ezpendi. 
ture. 


Ezcen 
of Ex- 
penditure. 


Debt due to 
City. 


1857-68 
1867-68 
1877-78 
1882-88 


£1874 
1810 
892 
ISOO 


£3556 
4307 
5374 
6189 


£1682 
2997 
4481 
4888 


£87,631 
110,194 
148,796 
171,296 



These figures show a steadily declining income and a 
steadily rising expenditure. The excess of the latter is 
annually borrowed from the city and added to the total 
amount of the debt A new item in the revenue of the 
port was that known as the Tay Bridge compensation. 
A short branch railway, now forming part of the Cale- 
donian system, was formed in 1852 between the harbonr 
and the general terminus. The quay frontage is at 
present 1300 feet. The following table gives the ton- 
nage of vessels that entered and cleared from and to 
foreign countries and coastwise with cargoes and in 
ballast:— 



Entbrbd. I 


Clkarbd. 


1853 
1867 
1873 
1882 
1883 


BriUsh. 


Forcigrn. 


TotjJ. ! 


British. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


86i7 
6155 
6895 
693S 


8787 
2034 
4248 
2829 


21,680 
12,404 

8,189 
11,143 

9,767 


85i5 
6561 
6972 
6900 


532 
2255 
3798 
2881 


19,002 
9,047 
8,816 

10,770 
9,781 



Of the total, 124 vesseLi of 9767 tons that entered in 
1883, 29 of 2315 tons were in ballast, and 108 of 7188 
tons were coasters ; whilst the total, 124 of 9781 tons 
of those that cleared included 55 ships in ballast of 
4896 tons, and 123 coasters of 9505 tons. The total 
tonnage of vessels registered as belonging to the port 
was 9654 in 1841-44, 4945 in 1861, 8429 in 1873, 2064 
in 1878, and 808 in 1884, viz. — 16 vessels, from one 
steamer of 18, to a sailing ship of 135, tons. Much of 
the trade of the city is carried on in bottoms of other 
ports of registry, especially of Dundee. The principal 
imports are Baltic timber, coals, cement, slates, oil- 
cake, and artificial manure ; and the principal exports 
are potatoes, grain, and timber. But the whole trade 
of Perth has been afifected by the development of rail- 
ways, which has attracted most of the shipping that 
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enters the Ttty to Dundee, whence their caigoea are 
distributed by rail The customs revenue of Perth in 
1887 was £6270 ; in 1864, £16,808 ; in 1874, £17,104 ; 
and in 1882, £20,776. 

As may be inferred from the aie of its auction mart, 
Perth is an important centre for the sale of sheep 
and cattle, and very large numbers of these animals 
change hands here annfially. Besides the sales of the 
local dealers, there are still several fairs held at Perth. 
The First of Luke, Palmsune*en, and Midsummer fairs, all 
for cattle and horses, are held respectivdy on the first 
Fridays of March, April, and July. The sheep and 
wool fair is held in July, on the first Tuesday after 
Inverness wool fair; St John's Day Fair, for cattle, 
horses, and sheep, takes place on the first Friday in 
September ; Little Dunning Fair, for cattle, butter, and 
cheese ; a hiring fair on the Friday after Martinmas 
(o.s.) ; and Andrewsmass fair, for cattle and horses, on 
the second Friday in December. 

Municipal Htstary. — In David I.'s confirmation 
charter to Dunfermline Abbey (1127) is mentioned the 
' burgh of Perth ; ' and by David Perth claims to have 
been made a royal burgh, although its oldest royal 
charter is dated 1210, and attributed to William the 
Lyon. There are numerous minor charters by Robert 
I., David II., Robert III. (one conferring the right 
of choosing a sheriff), and James VI. ; but the govern- 
ing and most important charter in the possession of 
the city is dated 1600, under the hand of James 
VI., confirming all previous charters and the whole 
rights and privilej^ of the burgh. Till 1482, in the 
reign of James III., Perth was generally regarded as 
the capital or seat of government of the country, and 
even at present takes precedence of all royal buighs 
except Edinburgh. The burgh records are of great 
antiquity, and supply an uninterrupted.list of magistrates 
from 1465. It is interesting to note that among the 
list of chief magistrates, there appear very often the 
names of some of the neighbouring nobility, as, e.g., the 
Earl of Gowrie, Earl of Montrose, Earl of Athole, 
Lord Ruthven, Viscount Stormont, Threipland of Fin- 
gask, etc The burgh is now governed by a lord 
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provost, 4 bailies, a treasurer, and nineteen councillors, 
who are also commissioners of police, gas, and water. 
The burgh is divided into four wards for the election 
of the council ; the number of voters in 1883-84 was 
5334, of whom 1322 were females. The burgh possessed 
a seal as early as the first half of the 18th century ; but 
at the beginning of the 15th century it used a different 
seal, representing on one side the beheading of John the 
Baptist, and on the other his enshrinement. The 
present seal is said to have taken its two-headed eagle 
m>m the tradition of the Roman origin of the town. 
The number of the police force in 1884 was 33, includ- 
ing a superintendent, who is also procurator-fiscal for 
the city, with a salanr of £220. Burgh, police, and 
guHdry courts are held in the town. A sheriff court is 
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held every Taesday uid Friday during fleedon, and at 
least once in each vacation. The convener oonrti acting 
as trustees for Stewart's Free School, consists of the 
deacons of the various trade-groilds, viz. , the hammennen» 
bakers, glovers, wrights, tulors, fleshers, shoemakers, 
and weavers ; but the ancient rigidly maintained privi- 
leges of these incorporations no longer exist. The 
entire cor^ration revenue in 1883-84 was £6557. 
The following table shows the sources and amount of 
the revenues of the city of Perth at different dates ; the 
income which it derives from the harbour being excluded : 





1867-58. 


1867-68. 


1877-78. 


1882- 8. 


dutoms, . . . 


£678 


£690 


£644 


£771 


Inchee— Gmlng, etc., 


808 


605 


406 


462 


Feu-duUes, . . . 


1256 


1544 


1468 


1467 


Houses, etc., 


762 


290 


801 


808 


MfllsandWatertkUs,. 


001 


618 


429 


460 


Ana)le Lands, . 




876 


821 


874 


Fishings . . . 


870 


1265 


1820 


612 


Seats in the Churcfaes, 


465 


414 


480 


416 


Cemeteries, 




248 


188 


226 




1874 


106 


78 


106 


lV>tal, 


606 


S61 


864 


206 


£7612 


£6216 


£5888 


£5374 



Perth returns one member to parliament (always a 
Liberal since 1887), the parliamentary constituency 
numbering 4126, and the municipal 5334, in 1884. 
Valuation (1876) £90,148, (1884) £113,960, plus 
£10,840 for railways. Pop. of royal burgh (1871) 
22.274, (1881) 27,207 ; of parliamentary burgh (1831) 
19,238, (1841) 20,407, (1851) 23,836, (1861) 25,250, 
(1871) 25,585, (1881) 28,949, of whom 15,496 were 
females, and 391 Gkielic-speaking. Houses (1881) 
occupied 5515, vacant 136, building 28. 

AntiquUiea, — With the exception of St John's Church 
already described, there are no extant ancient buildings 
of interest in Perth, though it has the memory of many 
now vanished. Military walls, of sufficient strength to 
resist vigorous si^es, surrounded the town from a very 
early date till far into last century. Their builder and 
the date of their origin is unknown, although Adamson, 
in the Muses Threnodie, boldlv ascribes them to Affricola. 
They often underwent partial demolitions and changes, 
but now have completely disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of a small fragment still to be seen in an entry off 
George Street The walls seem at one time to have 
been strengthened with forts, of which the Spey Tower 
was one. This, the last remnant of the fortifications, 
stood near the site of the County Buildings, and contained 
a strong prison, in which Cardinal Beaton imprisoned 
certain Protestants whom he caused to be put to death. 
From its walls also he witnessed their execution. 
The tower was demolished in 1766. The Monk's Tower, 
demolished in 1806, formed theformer south-eastern angle 
of the old city-wall, and had a ceilinff curiously decorated 
with alleffoncal and symbolical paintings at the com- 
mand of the first Earl of Gowrie. A fosse or aqueduct, 
8upi>lied with water from the Almond, went round the 
outside of the walls, but this has very largely been built 
over or narrowed. The old castle of Perth stood without 
the walls at the end of the Skinner-gate, and, before 
the erection of the Blackfriars' monastery, was the usual 
Perth residence of the Scottish kings. A very large and 
strong citadel, built by Cromwell's army in 1652 on the 
South Inch, was one of the four erected after the battle 
of Dunbar to overawe Scotland. It was a solid and 
statelv work, 266 feet square, with earthen ramparts 
and deep moat filled with water, and it had a bastion 
at each corner, and an iron gate on the side next the 
town ; a pier was built beside it. Many buildings, in- 
cluding tne hospital, the schoolhouse, and parts of the 
bridge, were demolished to supply the materials for this 
work ; and the gravestones and walls were taken from 
the Greyfriars' churchyard for the same purpose. Soon 
after the Restoration the citadel was given by Charles II. 
to the town, and almost immediately was used as a 
quarry ; in 1666 it was sold for 4702 marks, but under 



conditions which made the wreck of it again pablio 
property, when it was finally removed piece-meaL Dnr- 
mg some joars before the building of the barracks a 
remnant of it was used as a cavalrv stable for 200 horses, 
a riding school, etc. ; but now the trenches have been 
filled up, and all traces of its existence have disappeared 
from the spot, across which the Edinburgh road now 
passes. The old Parliament House, which has left its 
name in Parliament Close off High Street, lingered as a 
humble tenement, inhabited by the poor, yet with a 
few tarnished relics of its former grandeur, till 1818, 
when it was taken down to make room for the Free- 
masons* Hall. A stone in the causeway of the High 
Street marks the site of the former pillory ; and between 
Skinner-gate and Eirkgate, in the same street, others 
define the site of the market cross. In 1668 Robert 
Mylne of Balfaigie, the King's master-mason in Scot- 
luid, built, for £200, a new cross (in room of 
that demolished by CJromwell), which was 12 feet 
high, had a flight of steps within, and terminated in a 
terrace, and was emblazoned with both the royal and 
the city arms. In 1765 this fine structure was decreed 
by the town council to be a mere worthless obstruction 
to the Uioroughfare, and it was accordingly sold by 
auction for £5 to a mason, who immediately removed it. 
Earl Growrie's palace, scene of the Gowrie conspiracy in 
1600, stood on the site now occupied by the County 
Buildings ; was surrounded by a garden ; and in the 
prosperous days of the city was known as the Whitehall 
of Perth. Built in 1520 by the C>>untess of HunUy, 
and afterwards purchased by Lord Buthven, it passed, 
after the murder of the Earl of Gowrie, into the posses- 
sion of the city, which presented it in 1746 to the Duke 
of Cumberland. For some time it had been possessed 
by the Earl of Kinnoull, who received in it Charles II. 
in 1663. The Duke of Cumberland sold it to Govern- 
ment, by whom it was used for many years as artillery 
barracks ; and finally resold to the city in 1805, when 
it was demolished, and its materials sold for about £600, 
to make room for the present County Buildings. The 
last fragment disappeared in 1865. Lord Chancellor 
Hay, the Earl of Eirol, the Earl of Athole, the Bishop 
of Dunkeld, Lord Crichton of Sanquhar, Lord John 
Murray, and other nobles had mansions in the city, but 
all have now disappeared. In Curfew Row there is an 
old tenement, formerly the Glovers' Hall, and now 
pointed out as the house of Simon Glover, father of the 
' Fair Maid ; ' while the Skinners' or Glovers' yard in 
front (now covered with buildings) was the supposed 
scene of the conflict between Ebl o' the Wynd and 
Bonthron. Old Perth abounded in ecclesiastical build- 
ings and establishments. The Blackfriars' or Dominican 
Monastery, on the N side of the town, was founded in 
1231 by Alexander II. It was a frequent residence of 
the kings, on which account it is sometimes spoken of 
as a palace ; and it had a church attached to it, in which 
some parliaments were held. From the Gilten Arbour 
in its mden Robert III. witnessed the combat of the 
clans, Sready alluded to. In 1437 the monastery was 
the scene of the murder of James I. The Carthusian 
Monastery or Charter-house, the only house of the order 
in Scotland, stood on the present site of James VI.'s 
hospital, and was founded m 1429 by James I. or his 
Queen for thirteen monks and their servants. Its church 
contained the tombs of James I., his Queen, and of 
Margaret, mother of James Y. The sumptuous build- 
ing was a great ornament to the^city, but was completely 
destroyed by the mob in 1559. The same fate befell the 
Greyfriars' or Franciscan Monastery, founded in 1460, in 
the SE of the town, by Lord Oliphant. The White- 
friars* Monastery, known as the * Prior and Convent of 
the Carmelite Friars of Tulilum, near Perth,' dated from 
the reiffn of Alexander III. St Leonard's Nunnerv 
stood a little S of the town, and was founded in the 13th 
century. Along with the other nunnery of St Mary 
Magdalene, it was suppressed on the erection of the 
Carthusian Monastery, to which the revenues of both 
were assigned. Our Lady's Chapel, or the Chapel of St 
Mary, already an old building (1210), was destroyed 
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then by a flood ; and was afterwaids bnilt farther from 
the riyer, and eventually became part of the old town 
buildings, taken down in 1876. St Ann's Chapel, dedi- 
cated to the mother of the Virgin, had attached to it a 
hospital for the poor, and stood on the S side of St 
John's Church. The chapel of Our Lady of Loretto or 
Allareit stood near the head of South Street, on tiie K 
side. The Kood Chapel, or Chapel of the Holy Cross, 
stood at the N side of the South Street port St Paul's 
Chapel, founded in 1434 by Sir John Spens of Glen Douglas, 
had an hospital for strangers and poor, and stood at the 
NW comer of the New Row. SS. James' and Thomas's 
Chapel stood on the S side of St John's Church. St 
Catherine's was founded in 1623 by Sir John Tyrie, 

EroToet of the collegiate church of Methyen, and had an 
ospice for poor trayellers; it stood at Claypots, in 
the w of the town. St Laurence's Chapel was founded 
before 1405, and was granted by Robert IIL to the 
Dominicans, who suffered it to go to ruin. At the 
junction of the Watergate and High Street, a marble 
tablet on the front of a house notes that ' Here stood 
the Castle of the Green,' an ancient house in which 
golfers used to keep their clubs and balls. The house 
cow occupying the site was built in 1788, and on clearing 
the site for its erection, two underground chambers 
were found, each 26 feet by 14, coyered with a flat arch, 
and with stronsly cemented walls of masonry 8^ feet 
thick. Some local antiquaries have not scrupled to 
recognise in these the remains of an ancient British 
temple, said by Holinshed to haye been founded at 
Perth by a grandson of King Lear, and traditionally 
reported to haye preceded the Castle of the Green on its 
site. Other remains and relics haye been exhumed in 
the course of excayations, going to proye that the level 
of the streets has been considerably raised in the course 
of time. 

History, — Both the eiymology of the name and the 
earliest site and date of the city of Perth have been 
keenly discussed by antiquaries. Some are for identi- 
Mng it with the 'Victoria,' some with the *Orrea,' of 
Ptolemy (2d c A.D.) ; but Victoria Skene places at Loch 
Orr in Fife, whilst ' Orrea must have been situated near 
the junction of the Earn with the Tay, perhaps at 
Abemethy.' Others, again, assert that the present city 
was only founded by William the Lyon after the destruc- 
tion by the Tay of * Bertha' or Old Perth in 1210 ; and 
Bertha they place at the mouth of the Almond, 2} miles 
higher up the Ta^. All that is certain is that Perth is 
of very high antiquity ; and that for some time it was 
known as St John s town or St Johnstoun. The latter 
name, though it occurs in some ballads and other 
old writings, is said never to have been generally 
adopted by the people. It survives in the phrase a 
'St Johnstoun's tippet,' meaning a hempen halter, 
from the fact or statement that each of the 800 burgesses, 
who marched to oppose the Queen-Regent, Mary of Guise 
(1569), wore a rope round his neck, as a symbol of the 
punishment he would deserve if he deserted his colours. 
The vicinity of Scone, where the Scottish kin^ were 
crowned, and the magnificence of the ecclesiastical 
buildings at Perth ^ve it the character of capital of the 
kingdom till 1482, in the reign of James II. Fourteen 
parliaments are said to have been held in it between 
1201 and 1459 ; and sixteen out of thirty-seven ecclesi- 
astical councils held in Scotland between 1201 and 1405 
took place at Perth. In the history of Scotland, Perth 
figures very prominently. In 1298 Edward I. of Eng- 
land fortified it as the capital, and his deputy, 
Aymer de Valence, took up his residence in it. In 
1811 Robert Bruce took the city by storm, razed the 
walls, and filled up the moat After the battle of 
Dupplin in 1832, Perth came into the hands of Edward 
Baliiol, and three years later was skilfully fortified and 
strongly garrisoned by Edward III. But in 1339, 
Robert, Lord High Steward, regent of the kingdom, 
laid sie^ to the fortress, and compelled it to surrender. 
Perth, in the reign of Robert III., is well described by 
Sir Walter Scott in his Fair Maid of PerUi; and the 
novel contains a graphic account of the chief outstand- 
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ing historical event of the time, viz., the judicial com- 
bat between the clans Quhele or Chattan and Kay, 
which took place on the North Inch, in 1896, before 
ttie king and his nobles. The following is Dr Hill 
Burton s more prosaic account of the same interesting 
event :' On the 28d of October 1896, on the beautifiU 
mluvial meadow by the Tay called the North Inch of 
Perth, lists were staked off as for a great tournament, 
and benches and stands were erected for spectators. A 
vast crowd gathered there of all ranks, from the king 
himadf downwards. The spectacle which drew them 
toj^ether was a battle between two bodies of the wUd 
Highlanders, thirty on each side. They were to fight 
m their native fiashion with axes, swords, or bows, 
havinff no defensive armour. The chronicles mention 
an odd incident in the arrangements. A combatant on 
one side losing heart swam the Tay and made off. The 
question then came how the equality of numbers was to 
be made up. A common artificer of Perth— a little 
man, but strong and able at his weapon— agreed to fill 
the empty place for a small fee, and a life provision 
should he survive after having done his work well ; and 
the bargain was accepted. Though but briefly noted as 
a piece of eccentric courage in a person of humble con- 
dition, this incident has come up so often and in so 
many shapes in literature and tradition that the story 
of the Gow-chrom, or Crooked Smith as he is sometimes 
called, is as familiar as many leading events in history. 
Such a contest would make a lively variation in the 
monotony of the tournament, with its stately etiquettes 
and FM^ted restraints. It was the nature of the 
beings brought together to fly at each other like wild- 
cats, and kill in any way they could. The affair was as 
bloody as heart could desire. Of one side but ten 
remained, all wounded; of the other but one.' The 
object of this eztraordinaiy conflict is quite uncertain, 
and even the families to which the leaders in the fight 
belonged, are not definitely known. The earliest 
account of the affair is given by Wyntoun (about 1422) : 

' They thre score ware clannyi twm, 
ClahjmnM Qwhewyl, and Claehinyha, 
Of thlr twa kynnys ware thuy men 
Thretty again thretty then. 
And Uiare thai had than chiftanvB twa— 
8cba Ferqwharia sone wea aae ox thay. 
Hie tother Cristy Johneeone.' 

Wyntoun makes no mention of the volunteer, who is 
introduced, first by Bower, who wrote about 1445. See 
also pp. 310-818 of vol. iii. of Skene's Ctltic Scotland 
(1880). In 1437 Perth was the scene of the assassi- 
nation of James I., who was murdered in the Blackfriars* 
Monastery. The kin^ had spent his Christmas at the 
monastery, and still lingered as the guest of the monks. 
Various portents are re£ted, which warned the king of 
his approaching death. But James jested and disre- 
garded all superstitious warnings. On the evening of 
20 Feb., the arch-conspirator Sir Robert Graham, 
followed by a large body of retainers, overcame the 
king's guards and broke into the royal apartments. 
The king was chatting with the queen and her ladies in 
the reception-room, having laid aside his robes and his 
weapons. On the first uarm he ruf^ed to fasten the 
door, but found that treachery had removed the bar. 
The windows were too securely fastened to admit of 
escape ; but recollecting a vault undemeatii the room, 
the king prized up some planks of the floor, and leapt 
down. The ladies could do but little to resist the con- 

Spirators ; but one is said to have dared the courageous 
eed thus described by D. G. Bossetti in lus fine ballad 
on this King's Tragedy, 

* Like iron felt my ann, as throogta 

The staple I made itpasB 
Alack it was fleah and boae— no more 1 
'Twaa Catherine Douglas sprang to the door. 

Bat I fell bMdc Kate Barlass.' 

The conspirators burst into the room, discovered the 
kind's hiding-place after a little delay, and beheld their 
victim standing at bay. Till a few days before there 
had been an opening into the court-yard from the vault 
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by which the king might have escaped, bat Jamea had 
ordered it to be built up. because the balls at tennis 
^vere apt to fall into it. The first two conspirators who 
leapt into the vault were seized by the king with his 
naked hands, and their throats bore the mark of his 
fingers for long afterwards ; but with their daggers they 
overcame his resistance ; otibers of the accomplices came 
to their assistance, and the poet-king fell with 16 
wounds in his breast But his murder was fully 
avenged by his widow, who relentlessly tracked out his 
assassins and put them to death with the cruellest 
tortures. In the early history of the Reformation in 
Scotland Perth made a considerable figure. In 1644 it 
was the scene of the martyrdom of &ye Protestants, 
who were burned at the instance of Cardinal Beaton. 
But a few years later it saw the first blow struck 
in the wholesale destruction and disfigurement by 
the mob of the Roman Catholic churches and monas- 
teries in Scotland; the first impetus having been 
fiven by a sermon preached in St John's church by 
ohn Knox on U May 1559, and celebrated for two 
centuries after by a weekly service. This demonstra- 
tion of popular feeling, though unpremeditated and 
condemned oy the leaders of the Reforming party, was 
a true indication of the disposition of the town ; and 
although the Queen Regent immediately obtained pos- 
session of the city and reintroduced the old worship 
under the guard of a French garrison, the citizens rose 
in revolt as soon as she had departed. In 1600 Gowrie 
House in Perth was the scene of the mysterious occur- 
rence known as the Gowrie conspiracy, which resulted 
in the assassination of the Earl oi Gowrie, then provost 
of the city, and his brother, on the pretext that they 
had attempted to murder the king, James YI. King 
James had been prevailed upon by Alexander Ruthven, 
brother of the £arl of Gowrie, to visit Gowrie House, 
the pretext being a storv of a mysterious captive with a 
larffe store of forei^ gold. James, who was hunting at 
Falkland at the time, rode to Perth, accompanied by 
about twenty attendants, among whom were the Duke 
of Lennox and the Earl of Mar. After dinner, the 
king was led aside bv Alexander Ruthven, and when 
his attendants missed him, they were told he had left 
Gowrie House by a back way. For what had really 
happened we are chiefly dependent on what is practically 
the king's own account Ruthven conducteii him by 
the ereat staircase, and through several apartment^ 
the aoors of which he carefully locked after him, to a 
small turret at the SW comer of the southern win^ of 
the house, and overhanging the walL More direct 
access to this turret was obtained by the ' black turn- 
pike' stair, which led into the larger apartment, off 
which the turret opened. In this chamber — one window 
of which looked into the courtyard, and the other into 
the Speyffat^— James found no captive, but an armed 
man ; and an excited and threatening colloquy ensued 
between the king and Ruthven. The latter retired to 
bring his brother the Earl, but returning almost imme- 
diately attempted to seize and bind the king's hands. 
A desperate struggle then followed, during which the 
armed man, according to his own account, stood entirely 
neutral, except only that he first opened the window 
over the Speygate, and then the other over the court- 
yard. In tne struggle James was thrust near this latter 
window, and nutting his head out he called lustily for 
help. One of nis attendants. Sir John Ramsay, hearing 
the alarm, hastened up the ' black turnpike,' burst into 
the turret, and stabbea the king's assailant, whose dead 
body the king himself hurled down the stair. Mean- 
while the alarm had spread, and the Earl of Gowrie, 
eluding the efforts made to seize him, rushed up the 
turnpike stair, followed by five friends. These were 
met by the king, Ramsay, and another ; and after a 
brief contest, Gowrie fell dead under Ramsay's sword. 
The other attendants of the king, hearing the alarm, 
hastened to his assistance by the great staircase, but 
they were retarded by the massive doors, which they 
had to break down with hammers ; and when at last 
they made their way to the turret, the tragic event had 
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been accomplished. The alarm quickly spread among 
the townspeople, who crowded about the palace, threat- 
ening vengeance for the death of their beloved provost ; 
but tne magistrates succeeded in quieting them, and the 
king stole away at night by boat across the Tay. The 
object of this affair has never been satisfactorily cleared 
up. Burton says that * the theory that the whole was 
a plot by the Court to ruin the powerful house of 
Gowrie must at once, after a calm weighing of the 
evidence, be dismissed as beyond the range of sane 
conclusions.' He leans to the belief that it was a 
genuine conspiracy, not to murder but to kidnap the 
king, with the view of acquiring political influence. 
In Perth, however, the former view is still cherished, 
and three books have been produced there in the 
present century in support of it On 2 Sept 1644, 
the day after his victory of Tibbermvib, Perth was 
taken possession of by the Marquis of Montrose ; and in 
1661, when besieged by Oliver Cromwell, the citizens, by 
a deceptive appearance of military bustle and alertness, 
secured good terms of surrender. In 1689, Claverhouse, 
with 80 horse, seized the city. In 1715 the city was 
occupied b^ Mar for the Pretender, and James VI II. 
was proclaimed king at the cross ; and in January of 
the following year he visited Perth in person. Again 
in 1745 Perth became a centre of the Jacobite rising ; 
and from 4 till 11 Sept Prince Charles and his army 
remained within its walls. On both occasions the 
burgesses were subjected to a tax of several hundred 
pounds. Though after 1482 Perth was no longer a 
frequent residence of the kings, it has received many 
royal visits. James VI. visited it in 1601 and 1617, 
and Charles I. in 1683 ; and both monarchs were re- 
ceived with pageants and rejoicings. Queen Victoria 
visited Perth on 6 Sept 1842 ; and, on 29 Sept 1848, 
she spent a night at the Royal Georf^ Hotel Perth 
has suffered a good deal from inundations and plague ; 
and it is still liable to the former. There were great 
floods in 1210, 1621, 1740, 1773, 1814, 1847, and 1849. 
There is an old Gaelic prophecy to the effect that 
' Great Tay of the waves will sweep Perth bare ; ' and 
there is a Lowland rhyme, equally threatening, con- 
cerning two streams which fall into the Tay, about 6 
inHea from the town — 

' Says the Shochie to the Ordle 
Where shftU we meet? 
At the CroM of Perth 
When men are a' adeep.' 

It is said that this prophecy was harmlessly Ailfilled by 
building the stones of an old cross into the bridge across 
the Tay. Plagues visited Perth in 1512, 1585-87, 1608, 
and 1645, and cholera in 1882. Allan Ramsay's poem 
on Bessie BeU and Mary Gray describes the fate of two 
young ladies, who, though they had retired into the 
country for fear of the plague, vet caught the infection 
from a young gentleman of Perth who visited them, and 
is said to have been in love with both. The real event 
is said to have happened in 1645. 

James, fourth Lord Drummond, was created Earl of 
Perth in 1605 ; and the fourth Earl, who embraced the 
Jacobite cause, received the title of Duke of Perth from 
James II. at St Germains in 1695. The earldoms of 
Perth and Melfort, attainted in 1695 and 1715, were 
restored by Act of Parliament in 1853 to George Drum- 
mond, si^th Due de Melfort, Comte de Lnssan, and 
Baron de Valrose (France), the fifth descendant of the 
third Earl of Perth. See Drummond Castle. 

Among the natives of Perth are Henry Adamson (1581- 
1639), poet, author of The Muses Threnodie; Patrick 
Adamson or Constantine (1543-92), tulchan Arehbishop 
of St Andrews and Latinist, who was educated at Perth 
grammar school ; the Rev. William Row (1563-1634), 
anti-episcopalian divine ; and his brother, the Rev. John 
Row (1568-1646), author of Historie of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, 1558-1687, printed for the Wodrow Society in 1842 ; 
William Murrey (1705-98), Lord Chief Justice and firet 
Earl of Mansfield ; Robert Sandeman (1723-71), founder 
of the religious sect of the Glassites or Sandemanians ; 
James Bisset (1742-1882), artist and author of rhyming 
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directoriea, etc. ; David Octaviiis Hill, R.S. A. (1802-70) ; 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. (b. 1814), journalist and poet ; 
and the Rev. George Clark Hutton, D.D. (b. 1825), a 
prominent U. P. divine. The Reformer, John Row (1 526- 
80), whose two sons have been noticed above, was mini- 
ster of Perth from 1560. John Raskin, as a child, spent 
every alternate snmmer at Perth. His lather's sister, 
he tells us, * lived at Bridgend, and had a garden full of 
gooseberry bushes, sloping down to the Tay, with a door 
opening to the water, which ran past it clear-brown over 
the pebolee, 8 or 4 feet deep, an infinite thing for a child 
to look down into.' 

The parishes of Perth are the East, Middle, West, and 
8t Paai's, and until 1807 formed only one parish, as in 
some respects they are still treated. They are bounded 
N by Tibbermuir and Redgorton parishes, E by Scone, 
Einnoull, and Kinfanns, SE by Rhpd, S by Dunbaniey 
and a detached portion of Forteviot, and W by Aber- 
dalgie and Tibbermuir. The greatest length, from NNW 
to SSE, is 4^ miles, and their greatest breadth 2 miles. 
The West Kirk, Middle Kirk, and St Paul's lie almost 
entirely within the town ; but the East Kirk paridi 
includes the landward portion, with the villages of 
Dovecotland, TuUoch, Craigie, Cherrybank, Pitheav- 
lis, Craigend, and Friarton; and it measures 4^ 
miles long, though its breadth is variable and slight. 
The landward district has various hills of a ridgy 
character, but soft in outline in the S and W; the 
highest is Mokcrbiffb Hill, and the others vary from 
800 to 600 feet. The rest of the surface gradually 
slopes down into the fertile plain which extends alone 
the Tay, and is largely covered with highly cultivated 
arable land and wcod. Among the Mautiful woods 
which adorn the neighbourhood of Perth are Craigie 
Wood and St Magdalene Wood. The famous Perth 
nurseries are on the £ bank of the T^y, adjoining the 
richly wooded Kinnoull HUL The Almond divides the 
parish from Redgorton, and the Tay forms the entire 
eastern boundary. Greenstone, basalt, and other trap 
rocks form the higher hills ; there is a large bed of con- 
glomerate, chiefly porphyritic trap, in the SW ; and Old 
Ked Sandstone, dipping towards the NW, lies beneath 
moat of the rest of the area. The soil on the higher 
grounds is mostly a rich loam ; on the lower, a clayey 
alluvium upon gravel. The chief proprietors are the 
Earls of Mansfield and Kinnoull, Lord Gray, liord 
Elibank, and the city of Perth. The valuation for the 
parish of Perth, beyond the burgh, in 1888-84 was 
£7067. Pop. (1881) Middle parish, 4902 ; West, 6228 ; 
St Paul's, 4902; and East, 12,102, of whom 520 were 
landward. 

These parishes are in the presbytery of Perth and the 
synod of Perth and Stirling ; St Leonard's quoad Mcra 
parish comprises parts of the East and West Kirk 
parishes. 'The details of the parishes have been already 
noted. The presbytery of Perth comprehends the 
quoad civilia parishes of Aberdalgie, Abemethy, Collace, 
Dron, Dunbarney, Errol, Forgandenny, Forteviot, Kil- 
snindie, Kinfauns, Kinnoull, St Madoes, St Martins, 
Methven, Moneydie, the four Perth parishes, Redgorton, 
Rhynd, Scone, and Tibbermuir ; the ^itooeZtocra parishes 
of Logiealmond and St Leonard's in Perth ; and the 
chapelries of St Stephen in Perth and Stanley. The 
Free Church and the U.P. Church have also presby- 
teries of Perth. The synod of Perth and Stirling com- 
prehends the presbyteries of Dunkeld, Weem, Perth, 
Auchterarder, Stirling, and Dunblane. The Free 
Church has also a synod of Perth and Stirling. 

See Perth Afemoralia (1806) ; J. Maidment^ ChronieU 
of Perth from 1210 to 1668 (Edinb., Maitland Club, 
1831) ; George Pennev's TradUiona of Perth (Perth, 
1836); David Peacock's Perth: its Annals and its 
Ardiives (Perth, 1849) ; John P. Lawson's Book of Perth 
(Edinb. 1847) ; John Wilson's Presbytery of Perth (Perth, 
1860) ; R. S. Fittis' Ecclesiastical Annals of Perth to the 
Period of the Jieformaiian ; and other works cited under 
Perthshirb. — Ord. Sur,, sh. 48, 1868. 

Perth, District of, is one of the districts into which 
Perthshire was divided by Act of Parliament in 1795 
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for the statutory jurisdiction of justices of peace in small 
debts. It includes the parishes of Aberdalgie, Aber- 
nethy, Arngask, Dunbarney, Dron, Forgandenny, 
Forteviot, Findo-Gask, Kinnoull (excluding the lands 
of Inchyra and Balthayock), Methven (excluding the 
lands of Tullybeagles), Moneydie, Pertii, Redgorton, 
Rh]md, Scone (excluaing the lands of Kinnochtry), 
Tibbermuir, the lands of Clevage and Inverdunning in 
Dunning, the lands of Logiealmond in Monzie, and the 
lands ofFriarton in St Martins. Perth district, one of 
two into which the sheriffdom of Perthshire is divided, 
comprehends all the above parishes (Aberdalgie to 
Tibbermuir), besides those of Abemyte, AJy th, Auchter- 
arder, Auchtei^ven, Bendochy, Blackford, Blair 
Athole, Blairgowrie, Caputh, Cargill, Cluny, Collace, 
Comrie, CrieC Conmir- Angus, Dull, Dunkeld^ Dunning, 
Errol, Fortingall, Fowlb-Easter, Fowlis- Wester, Glen- 
devon, Inchtnre, part of Kenmore, KiUpindie, Kin- 
claven, Kinfatms, Kinloch, Kinnaird, tirkmichael, 
Lethendy, Little Dunkeld, Logierait, Longforgan, 
Madderty, Meigle, Moneydie, Monzie, Monzievaird, 
Moulin, MuthiU, Rattray, St Madoes, St Martina, 
Trinity-Gask, and part of Weem. 

Perthshire is a large inland county in the centre of 
Scotland, consisting of a main body and a small detached 
portion. The latter comprises the parishes of Culross 
and Tulliallan, and is separated from the former by a 
belt of Clackmannanshire and Fife, which is only If mile 
wide at its narrowest part ; it is 6^ miles long rrom £ to 
W, and H miles broad from N to S, and contains an 
area of 11,170 acres. There is also a minute detached 
portion of Kippen lying S of the Forth. The main 
Dody of the county is bounded NW by Inverness-shire, 
N by Inverness-shire and Aberdeenshire, £ by Forfar- 
shire, SW by Fifeshire and Kinross-shire, S by Clack- 
mannanshire and Stirlingshire, SW by Stirlingshire 
and Dumbartonshire, and W by Ai^Ushire. The 
boundary is in great part natural and well-defined, but 
in some places it is quite artificiaL From a point on 
the SW within about 3 miles of the head of Loch Fyne 
to a point at the base of Mount Blair between Glenshee 
and Glenisla in the E, a distance of 117 miles at least, 
the boundary line along the W, N, and most of the £ 
of the county, follows tne watershed or summit-lines of 
some of the loftiest and most elongated mountain-chains 
in Scotland. The only exceptions to this are at the 
points where the Moor of Rannoch places Loch Lydoch 
and the little Lochanachly on the W border, and where 
the S half of Loch Ericht forms part of the N W boundary. 
From Mount Blair the boundary follows southwards for 
2 miles the river Shee, then for 12 miles runs along 
secondary watersheds and watercourses W to the course 
of the Isla, which it follows to the confluence with the 
Dean. After turning NW for 3) miles along the Dean, 
the boundiu'y again bends S, and making a considerable 
loop westwards, strikes the Firth of Tay at Invei^wrie, 
S miles above Dundee, after an irregular course of 27 or 
28 miles. Thence it continues along the N bank of the 
Tay for 11 miles, crosses to the S bank at Mugdrum 
island, and runs 86 miles to the SE in a sinuous and 
irregular line along the ridges and streamlets of the 
Ocbils to a point upon the South Devon, | mile S of 
Solsgirth. Thence it recedes for nearly 5 miles up the 
Soutii Devon, 17 miles W and SW across the Ochifs and 
Strathallan, till it falls upon the river Forth just at its 
confluence with the Teith. Thence, except for cutting 
ofi* a few farms in Kippen parish S of the Forth, the 
boundary follows the Forth and its head-stream, the 
Duchray, for 80 miles to a point within 3f miles of Ben 
Lomond ; thence NW by Lochs Arklet and Katrine, 
along Glengyle Water and the heights round the N end 
of Loch Lomond ; and so up a tributary of the Falloch, 
through Lochanlarig to Crochrechan, the point whence 
the boundary was first traced. The outline thus traced 
presents the appearance of an irregular circle, described 
with a radius of about 32 miles from a centre near the 
head of Glenalmond. The extreme length of the county, 
from E to W, is 77 miles ; its extreme breadth, from N to 
S, is 68 miles j and its total area is 2601 square miles or 
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l,604,C0O acres, of which 46,882 are water and fore- 
shore, lying between SB* 4' and 66' 67' N lat, and 
between 8° 4! and 4° m W long. It is the fourth 
county of Scotland in point of size, and the eighth in 
population. 

'Amid all the provinces in Scotland,' writes Scott in 
The Fair Maid of Perth, * if an intelligent stranger were 
asked to describe the most varied and the most beautiful, 
it is probable he would name the county of Perth. A 
native, also, of any other district of Caledonia, thoujgh 
his partialities mi^ht lead him to prefer his native 
coimty in the first instance, would certainlv class that 
of Perth in the second, and thus ^ve its inhabitants a 
fair right to plead that->prejndice apart— Perthshire 
forms the feirest portion of the northern kingdom. ' Its 
scenery inoludes some of the loveliest as well as some of 
the most romantic and grandest scenes in Scotland, and 
all kinds of landscape are represented within its borders. 
Its mountains, lochs, and rivers, its wild moors and 
smiling fertile plains, its passes and glens, its waterfalls 
and its forests, have all in turn justlv been the subjects 
of admiration and praise. Hardlv less interesting has 
been the romantic course of its historv and the wild 
character of its people, for it is in Perthshire that the 
division between the Lowlands and the Highlands of 
Scotland may be located. A line drawn irregularlv NE 
from Loch Katrine through Crieff and Dunkeld and 
thence eastwards to Strathardle would, in eeneral, have 
the Highlands to the N and the Lowlands to the S, 
though of course there are many tracts whic^ are of an 
intermediate character throughout the shire. Thus no 
general description of the asj^ of the county would fit 
all or nearly all its diverse characteristics. In a general 
view Perthshire has a south-eastern slope. Though 
about the region of the moor of Bannoch m the NW it 
receives one or two inconsiderable streams from the W, 
it nowhere sends even a bum in return ; and all idong 
the rest of the W and all along the N it is walled in by 
a stupendous mountain barrier which effectually shuts 
off intercommunication except at a few passes, such as 
those at the head of the rivers Shee, Bruar, and Garry. 
Mountain ridges stretch far into the interior southward 
from the northern barrier, south-eastward from the 
inner edge of Bannoch Moor, and eastward from the 
western range ; these generally spring from the higher 
ranses in lor^ broad-based masses, and vary in breadth 
while they diminish in height as they advance towards 
the interior of the county ; and they are separated from 
each other by wild, deep^ narrow glens, whicn sometimes, 
however, expand into stretches of valley or mountain 
plain. Eventually they die away or sevenl ridges or 
ranges merge into one ; while almost everywhere they 
send off spurs and irregular massy projections and sub- 
ranges, so that the county, from a bird's-eye view, 
would seem to be covered with a confused assemblage of 
peaks, and ran^ and mountain groups. A few 
isolated mountains, as for example Schiehallion, stand 
in the wider spaces between the mutual recessions of the 
ridges. Towards the S of the Highland line the county 
is much less rugged, its hills are lower ; while across the 
whole county, at the base of the Highland hills, runs 
from SW to NE the valley known as St&athmore ; 
while the northern part of the valley of the Forth 
which lies in Perthshire is even more level and lowland 
in its character. But the liS of the mountains, the 
position of the chief valleys or straths, and the general 
river system of the county are described more particu- 
larly below. 

It will be convenient here to note the ancient divi- 
sions of Perthshire, which still have a local significance, 
though no longer a judicial or civil existence. Menteith 
comprehended all the territory W of the Ochils and 
drained by the Forth and its tributaries except the 
parish of Balqnhidder. Breadalbane included the 
wefftem division of the county from the NW boundary 
to the S screen of Glendochart ; its north-western comer 
was termed Bannoch. Stratheam included Balouhidder 
and all the country drained by the Earn and tributaries 
and the coontiy N of Menteith. Methven compie- 
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bended a small territory round the present village, NW 
of the city of Perth. Athole was a very large territory 
embracing the whole north and north- western parts of 
the county down to the heights overlooking Dunkeld 
and Blairffowrie. Strathardle and Glenshee, along the 
rivers Aiale and Shee in the E, were subdivisions of 
Athole. Stormont stretched in a zone 7 miles broad 
from the Ericht and Isla to near Dunkeld, immediately 
S of Athole ; Gowrie was a district on the eastern frontier 
between Stormont and the Tay ; and Perth was a district 
embracing Strathtay between Stormont and the point at 
which the Carse of Gowrie met Stratheam. Constant 
reference to these divisions is made in the geography of 
Perthshire. 

AfauntainB. — The chief mountains of Perthshire are 
grouped under the names Gsampi^ns, Sidlaws, and 
Ochils, each the subject of a separate article, to which 
reference is made for detailed description. The Ochils 
occupy the S, the Sidlaw Hills the SW, and generally 
speaking the Grampians occupy the remainder of the 
country, their immense mass being intersected by 
numerous ^lens and straths, of which the three chief-^ 
Bannoch with Strathtummel, Strathtay with Loch Tay, 
and Stratheam — ^ron from W to E to join the loneer 
and narrower valley which conducts the Garry and ttie 
lower waters of Tay from NW to SE through the 
county. The chief summits of the Grampians in the 
three northern parishes of Fortingall, Blair Athole, and 
Eirkmichael, embracing Bannoch and most of the 
Forest of Athole, are, round Loch Lyon, about the 
middle of the W border of the county, Ben Creachan 
(3540 feet), Ben Aohalladbr (3399), Ben Vannocu 
(3125), Creag Mhor (3305), and Ben Heasgamich (3530) ; 
S of the Lyon, Meall Ghaordie (3407) ; between the 
Lyon and Loch Bannoch, Cam Gorm (3370), Carn 
Mairo (3419), and Schiehallion (3547) ; N of Lochs 
Lydoch and Bannoch, from W to E, Cam Dearg 
(3084), Sgur Gaibhre (3128), Ben Pharlagain (2836), 
and Ben Mholach (2758). Thence eastwards along 
the northern boundary of Athole the chief peaks are 
Ben Udlaman (3306 feet), Bruach nan lombrean 
(3175), Glas Mheall Mor (3087), Cam na Caim (3087), 
Leathad an Taobhain (2994) ; Beinn Bhreac (2992), Ben 
Dearo (3804), Cam an Fhidleir (8726) ; An Searsoch 
or Scarsach Hill (8800), Benglo, with the highest 
of its five peaks, Cam Gabhar (8671), Carn Liath 
(8193), Cam an Bigh (3877), Cam Bhac (3014), Beinn 
lutham Mhor (8424), Beinn lutham Bheag (3011), Glas 
Thulachan (8445), Ben Yuroch (2961) ; Cam Bhinnein 
(8006), Cam Geoidh (3194) ; Caim Well (3059), Craig 
Leacach (8288), and Caim Aighe (2824). In the dis- 
trict N of the Tay and between the southem ends of 
Fortineill and Eirkmichael the chief mountains are 
Beinn £agach (5259 feet) and Farragon Hill (2559) 
in DiAl parish, and Ben Y&ackie (2757) in Moulin. 
In the S parts of Breadalbane, occupied by the scattered 
parish of Kenmore and by little Dunkeld, the chief 
summits are Beinn Dheiceach (3074 feet), Beinn 
Chaluinn (8354), Creag Mohr (8305); rising S from 
Loch Tay are Creag Charbh (2084), Meall Gleann a' 
Chloidh (2288), Creag Uigeach (2840), Beinn Bhreac 
(2341), and Creagan na Beinn (2909) ; and northwards, 
Meall nan Tarmachan (8421) and Ben Lawers (4004), 
the loftiest summit in Perthshire. Meall Dearg (2258 
feet) is ttte highest point in Little Dunkeld. in the 
four parishes I'orminK the SW comer of the shire the 
chief mountains are, m Killin, Craiuchailliach (2990 
feet), Ben Odhar (2948), Benlot (3078), Benmorb 
(3843), Am Binnein (3827), Ben-a-Chroin (8101). and 
Ben Dubh-chraige (3204); in Balquhidder, Beinn 
Tulachan (3099), Stob Garbh (8148). Stob Coire an 
Lochan (3497), and Stuc-a-Chroin (3189) ; in Callander, 
Parian HUl (2001), Meall Mor (2451), An Garadh 
(2347), MeaU Cala (2203), Ben Vane (2685), Ben Ledi 
(2875), and Beinn Each (2660); and in Aberfoyle, 
Beinn Bhreac (2295), Ben Venue (2393), and Beinn an 
Fhogharaidh (2000). In the remaining {>arts of Strath- 
eam the highest mountains are, in Comrie parish, N of 
the Earn river and loch, Creag nan Eon (2090 feet) and 
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Brx Chonzte (8048) ; and to the S, Bon Voiulich 
(3224) and Meall na Fearna (2479) ; in Crieff parish, 
Beinn na Gainimh (2367), in Glenalmond ; in Kilma- 
dock, Uamh Bheag (2179) and Uamh Mhor or Uamvar 
(2168), N of the Braes of Donne. The summits as we 
advance towards the £ are less elevated. Stormont 
district, though in many places showing wild High- 
land scenery, does not attain any very high summit ; 
among its mountains are Benachallt (1594 feet), 
between Clunie and Caputh ; Ashmore Hill (1277), in 
Blairgowrie ; and Drumdearg (1383) and Mount Blair 
(2441), in Alyth parish. The Ochils lie entirely in 
the S of the shire, and stretch north-eastwards along 
the S border from the Forth near Stirling to the neigh- 
bourhood of Perth. Among the chief summits in Perth- 
shire, in irregular order, from SW to NE, are Dunmyat 
(1375 feet), Mickle Comm (1955), Little Comm (1683), 
Blairdenon Hill (2072), Tambeth (1279), Core Hill 
(1780), Wether Hill (1674), East Bow Hill (1562), Car- 
lownie Hill (1552), Steele^s Knowe (1594), Sim's Hill 
(1582), Muckle Law (1306), Craig Rossie (1250), Bossie 
Law (1064), John's Hill (1500), Corb Law (1658), 
Skymore Hill (1302), Cock Law (1837), and Castle 
Law (1028). The Sidlaw Hills occupy the part of the 
county to the E of the Tay and N of the Carse of 
Gowrie, and stretch far bevond the limits of Perthshire 
into Forfarshire. The chief summits in the former 
county, in order roughly from the S towards the N, are 
Kinfauns Hill (556 feet), KinnouU Hill (729), Evelick 
or Pole Hill (944), Beal Hill (849), Black Hill (1182), 
Dunsinane Hill (1012), King's Seat (1235), Blacklaw 
Hill (929), and Ballo Hill (1029). The Ohney Hills are 
a small detached group of the Grampians lying im- 
mediately to the S of Dunkeld, and including Bimam 
Hill (1324 feet), Meikle Crochan (1915), and Craiff 
Liath (1399). Amongst the hills of Perthshire noted 
for other reasons than mere height are the Braes of 
P(alquhidder, stretching £ and W to the N of Loch 
Voil, and the Braes of Doune, to the N of the Teith, 
between Doune and Callander, while many of the 
so-called ' forests ' are wide regions of mountain-land, 
nearly destitute of trees, and covered chiefly with 
heather. Such, for example, are the famous Forest of 
Athole in the N, Forest of Cluny in Stormont, Rannoch 
Forest in Rannoch, and the Forest of Glenfinlas in the 
SW. 

Jtivers and Lakes. — ^The Tay, with its tributaries, 
drains almost the entire county of Perth, except a tract 
45 mUes lon^ and from SJ to 18 broad in the extreme S. 
Its course lies in a rough paraholic curve through the 
centra of the shire from its jsouroe in the W to its mouth 
in the K Although it is not called the Tay until it 
issnes from Loch Tay, this great river draws its origin 
from the two head- waters, the Lochy and the Doohart, 
which rise on the Argyllshire border and flow into the 
SW end of Loch Tay. The latter of these is 13^ miles 
long ; and reckoning that as part of the Tay, it ^ves 
the total length of the Tay as about 140 miles, draming 
an area of about 2000 square miles. From its ultimate 
source on Benbuy, 1000 feet above sea-level, the Tay or 
Dochart flows through the centre of Killin parish to 
Loch Tay, whence, emereing at the NE end, it flows 
generally towards the NE, till it is joined at Ballinluig 
oy the Tummel, when the united streams turn S£ and 
then S till they reach the Firth of Tay. Just before 
entering Loch Tay the Dochart receives from the left 
the Lochay. The chief affluents on the right bank of 
the Tay, from Loch Tay downwards, are Urlar or Moness 
Burn at Aberfeldy, Balnaguard Burn from Grandtully 
Hill, the Bran, the Ordie and Shochie, the Almond, 
and the Earn. On the left bank the chief affluents are 
the Lyon, Derculich Burn, TuUypowrie Burn, the 
TuM&iEL, AUt Ringh an Lagain, Dowallt Burn, the 
Ibla, and* St Martin's Bum. Into the estuary of the 
Tay there flow from Perthshire from the N the Pow of 
Errol and other small streams. 

Many of these streams have themselves considerable 

affluents. The Bran receives in its 19 miles* course 

from Glen Quaich and through Loch Frenchie, on the left 
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the Fbnder, Cochill Bum, Tombane Bum, and the 
united Ballinloan and Pitleoch Bum, and various less 
important streamlets from the S. The Alicond has a 
coune of 80 miles, and receives on the right bank the 
Fendoch Bum, and on the left the Glenshervie and 
Milton Bums. The Earn, flowing from Loch Earn, 
has a course of 46 miles ; and receives on the right bank 
the Ruchill, Machany, Ruthven, May, and Faro ; and 
on the left the Lednock and the Turret The Lyon 
receives on the right bank the Invervane Bum and the 
Allt Da Ghob ; and from the left the AUt Coire Eachainn, 
AUt Odhar, and the Keltney Burn from Schiehallion. 
By means of the Tummel the drainage of the large 
north-eastem district of the county flnds its way into 
the Tay. From Loch Lydoch on the western border 
the Gaubr flows eastwards into Loch Rannoch, and 
only receives the name Tummel on issuing thence at the 
eastem end. T^is chain of water-way receives from the 
right or S the Inverhadden Bum, the Allt Strath 
Fronan or AUt Kynachan from the northem slopes of 
Schiehallion, the Kiunardochy Bum, the Frenich and 
other bums flowing into Loch Tummel ; on the left the 
Ericht, from Loch Ericht, flowing into Loch Rannoch, 
which also receives the Annet Burn, the Allt na Moine 
Buidhe, the Fincastlb Burn, and the Garrt. This 
last descends 1000 feet in its course of 22 mUes from 
Loch Garry in the NW comer of the shire; and it 
receives on its right bank the Erichdie at Straan, and 
on the left the Edsndon, Allt Geallaidh, and Ender, 
uniting the waters of the Allt Glas Choire, Allt a 
MhuUlinn and AUt a Chireachain, the Bruar, the Tilt, 
and the Allt Gimaig. The Tilt, flowing down fVom 
the northem mountain rampart, receives on the right 
the Tarif and the united stream of the Allt Mhaire and 
Allt Diridh ; and on the left the Glen More Water and 
the Fender. The Isla, flowing from the Forfarshire 
Grampians, drains the NE of Perthshire ; and within 
the borders of that county receives on the right bank 
Altth Burn, the Ericht Water, and the Lunan. 
The Ericht Water is formed by the union of the 
AiRDLE and Black water, and receives on its right 
bank the Lomty (7 miles) from Loch Benachally ; while 
the Airdle itself is formed by the union of the Briarachan 
and the Fearaach. The Black water flows from the Spittal 
of Glenshee, where the Allt Bheag, the Lochy, and 
Tatinich unite to form its stream, but for some miles 
the united stream is caUed the Shee. The south-western 
portion of Perthshire is drained by the river Forth, 
which forms for a considerable distance the southern 
border. The Duchray and Avondhu, the two head- 
waters of the Forth, nse on Ben Lomond and in Aber- 
foyle parish re.spectively and flow parallel, the former 
chiefly on the border between Pertnshire and Stirling- 
shire, and the latter through Lochs Chon and Aed m 
Aberfoyle to their junction at a point 1 mUe W of the 
hamlet of Aberfoyle. West of^ this point the Forth 
receives on its left or Perthshire bank the Goodie, the 
Teith, with its affluents the Eeltir and Rednock, the 
Allan, with its affluents the Danny, Enaik, BuUie, 
Millstano, Muckle, Lodge and Wharry Bums, and the 
Devon. The Teith is formed of two confluent streams, 
each about 20 miles long, the one flowing from the S 
slopes of Ben-a-Chroin through Loch Voil and Loch 
Luonaig, and bearing successively the names Balvaio, 
Ire, andLENY ; while the other flows from Loch Katrine 
through Loch Achrat and Loch Vennachar to join the 
Leny and form the Teith at Callander. The Falloch, 
in the W of the county, falls into the N end of Loch 
Lomond after a course of 10^ miles from its source on 
Ben-a-Chroin. The Fillan, flowing from the N 
slopes of Benloy into Loch Dochart, is sometimes 
regarded as the remotest head-stream of the river Tay. 

The courses of many of these rivers lie through scenery 
of the most beautiful and grandest description, which, 
for the most part, will be found noted in the separate 
articles on the chief streams. A prominent feature of 
Perthshire river-scenery is that afforded by the water- 
falls and rapids, among which arc those of Bruar and 
Fender, near Blair Athole ; the Fulls of Tummel, and 
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the Black Spout at Pitlochry ; the Falls of Moness 
at Aberfeldy ; of the Lochay, near its junction with 
the Dochart; the Falls of Acharn, on the Acharn 
Burn, flowing into the eastern end of Loch Tav ; 
Camfsib Limn, on the Tay near Stanley ; the Falls 
of the Bran, near Donkeld ; Muckersie Linn and 
Hnmble-Bnmble on the May ; the Devil's Mill on 
the Lednook, near Crieff ; and Caldron Linn, on the 
Deyon near Rumbling Bridge. The lakes of Perthshire 
are very numerous, but as all those that are either 
renowned for their natural beauty or interesting from 
historical or literary associations, are separately noticed, 
no more than a catalogue of them is jriven here. The 
largest lochs in Perthshire are Loch Tat, Loch Earn, 
Loch Rannoch in Breadalbane, Loch Ericht or Erochd 
on the boundary with Inverness-shire, and Loch 
Katrine in the W of Menteith. Next in size comes 
Lochs LuYDON or Lydoch, on the boundary with 
Argyllshire ; Garry, between Raunoch and Athole ; 
Tummel, in Athole ; Lubnaio, on the mutual border 
of Balquhidder and Menteith ; Voil, in Balauhidder ; 
and Yennachar and Lake of Menteith in Menteith. 
For convenience in indicating the position of the still 
smaller lochs, we regard Perthshire as divided into four 
parts— NW, NE, S W, and SE— by a line running N 
and S from Ben Dearg to Dunblane, and a line running 
NE and SW from Olenfalloch along the S of Loch Tay 
to Mount Blair. In the NW are Loch-a-Vealloch, Loch- 
a- Breaclaich, Loch -a- Londonich, Lochan -a- Chlaidh, 
Lochs Chon, Dhu, Eaigh, Essan, Kinnardochy, Larig- 
eelie, Lyon, Maragan, Loch-na-Lairige, Loch Sron-Smear, 
Loch Tubhair, and the Lochs of Roro, viz., Loch-a- 
Chait, Loch Girre, and Loch Damh. In the NE are 
Boar's Loch, Lochs Broom, Duin, Enn, Glassib, Loch, 
Mharich, Moraig, Na-Nean, Oishnie, and Schechemich 
or Bainie. In the SW are Lochs Achrat, Ard, 
BoLTACHAN, Chon, Doinb, Drimuagowran or Ben- 
craigh, Dhu, Drunkib, Machaich, Ruskie, and Timet. 
In the SE are Lochs Benachally, Ballach, Clunie, 
Craiolush, Dowally, Drummond, Dupplin, Frkuchie 
or Fraochie, Fender, Rennard, Lowes, Muir Dam 
Loch and Peppermill Loch, Lochs Monzievaird, Na- 
Craig, Ordie, Oyl, Skiach, Tilt, Valigan, Vach, Voulin, 
and the Stormont Lochs, viz., Lochs Monksmyre and 
Haremyre, Saints Loch, Black, White, Fengus, Rae, 
Marlie or Drummellie, and Clunie Lochs. Spring 
water in all the hilly districts is both plentiful and ex- 
ceedin|;ly good ; but in the Carse of Gowrie, in the 
low lyin^ parts of Menteith, and a few other low level 
spots it IS scarce or of inferior quality. There is an 
allusion to this in the proverb, quoted by Pennant, to 
the effect that the people of the Carse of Gowrie ' want 
water in the summer, fire in winter, and the f^race of 
God all the year round. ' The chief mineral springs are 
those at Pitkeathley at the Bridge of Earn ; and of 
Airthrey, which, however, are more properly con- 
sidered in Stirlingshire. The chief glens and passes 
of Perthshire are perhaps the following : the Trossachs, 
between Loch Acnray and Loch Katnne, Glenalmond, 
Glendbyon, Glendochart, Glenfalloch, Glen- 
LocHY, Glenlyon, Glenoole, Glenshee, and Glf^- 
TiLT, each on the river indicated in its name ; the passes 
of Abkrfoyle, Leny, and Killiecrankie. Glendevon 
and Gleneagles are both said to have been the route by 
which the Romans crossed the Ochils. The plains and 
valleys of this county are numerous, and some of them 
are verv extensive. In addition to those that are 
named from the river flowing through them, as Glen- 
tilt, Strath tay, etc., we may mention Strathmore, 
stretchinjj north-eastward from Perth into Forfarshire, 
and forming part of the great plain from Dumbarton to 
Brechin. To the S of it lies the fertile Carse of 
Gowrie, stretching for 15 miles between the Sidlaw 
Hills and the estuary of the Tay. 

Geology. — By far the larger portion of this county 
is occupied by a great series of metamorphic rocks, 
which, according to the classification laia down by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, are regarded as of Silurian 
age. They are arranged in parallel zones, the long 
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axes running approximately in an ENE and WSW 
direction. Along the Highland border they are bounded 
for a considerable distance by the great fault crossing 
the countrv from Stonehaven to the Firth of Clyde ; 
while to the N of Crieff and E by Dunkeld they are 
unconformably overlaid by the members of the liower 
Old Red Sandstone. From the researches of the Geolo- 
gical Survey, it would appear that there is a definite 
order of succession in the metamorphic series in this 
county. Close to the great fault, the strata, which 
are comparatively unaltered in the neighbourhood of 
Callander and Comrie, consist of jpevwackes and shales, 
with some bands of black shale indistinguishable from 
some of the beds in the Moffat series of the S of Scot- 
land. They are overlaid by the Aberfoyle slates, gradu- 
ating upwards through schistose flags, pebbly grite, and 
sericite schists into a great mass of grits capping Ben 
Voirlich. From the fault W to Ben Voirlich the 
general inclination of the strata is towards the NW, 
and hence we have a ^adually ascending series from 
the Highland border as far as the grits of Ben Voirlich. 
The latter are succeeded by the limestone series of Loch 
Earn and Loch Tay, and the limestones are overlaid in 
turn by a group of mica schists, which are splendidly 
developed on Ben Lawers. Indeed, the highest beds in 
the metamorphic series of Perthshire occur on the 
summit of this hill as the limestones reappear to the 
N with a SE inclination. Both in Glen Lyon and Glen 
Garry the calcareous series is underlaid by the represen- 
tatives of the Ben Voirlich grits, which, on Schiehallion 
and in the upper reaches of Glen Garry, are more nearly 
allied to quartzites. From the foregoing description 
it is evident that the beds are more hifi^hly altered as 
we recede from the great fault and ascend the Highland 
glens. 

The geological structure of the Old Red Sandstone 
area in Perthshire resembles that of Forfarshire (see 
Ord. Oaz,t vol. iii., p. 40). The anticlinal fold in the 
volcanic series of the Sidlaws is continued in the Ochils, 
while the strata overlying the ancient lavas and tuffs 
occupy the syncline between the chain of the Ochils and 
the fault along the Highland border. In Perthshire, 
however, there is no trace of the succession of sand- 
stones, flags, and shales underlying the volcanic series 
in Kincardineshire. The group of strata occurring to 
the N of the fault and resting unconformably on the 
metamorphic rocks probably occupy a position at the 
base of the volcanic series. These beds of lava and 
agglomerate are met with to the N of the fault £ 
ofDunkeld, and we may justly infer that they represent 
the volcanic rocks of the Sidlaws and the Ochils 
in an attenuated form. On the S side of the great 
syncline the lowest beds are exposed along the crest of 
the arch of the Ochils, near the Vettsof Muckhart, where 
they consist of very coarse agglomerates and occasional 
lava flows. These are succeeded by a considerable thick- 
ness of porphyrites, with some intercalations of agglo- 
merate. Again, the beds of tuff predominate, till 
eventually the volcanic ejections become so intermittent 
that sedimentary strata are mainly represented. The 
total thickness of the volcanic series in tne N limb of the 
anticline of the Ochils is upwards of 6000 feet It is 
probable, however, that, though this enormous accumu- 
lation of volcanic materials was deposited over a gradually 
sinking area, a good many of the cones ultimately raised 
their peaks above the level of the water, and became 
subaerial. The highest beds of this series in the vicinity 
of Bridge of Allan, Auchterarder, and other localities, 
consist of coarse conglomerates of well-rounded frag- 
ments of the porphyrites of the Ochils, and where this 
horizon reappears to the N of the great syncline vast 
beds of conglomerate occur, composed of the same 
materials. Near the top of the zone they alternate 
with sandstones and marls, but eventually thev pass 
underneath a group of grey and chocolate-colourea sand- 
stones with plant remains which are well seen in the 
Allan between Bridge of Allan and Dunblane and on- 
wards by Auchterarder and Perth to the county 
boundary. On the estate of Westerton, near Bridge of 
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Allan, a specimen of Eucq>haUupi8 LyeUii was fonnd in 
a sandstone quarry, where the sandstones underlie a 
bed of lava, marking the close of the contemporaneous 
Tolcanic activity of uie Ochils. This fossUiferoos isone is 
probably on the same horizon as the fish-bed on Turin 
Hill in Forfar^ire. The beds just described are suc- 
ceeded by red sandy clays and marls, occupying the 
greater part of the low lying ground traversed by the 
Teith down to its point of junction with the Forth, 
They are traceable along Strathallan and over the low 
ground between that valley and the Earn, while further 
to the E splendid sections of the same beds may be seen 
in the Tay between Murthly and Perth. As described 
in the article on the geology of Forfarshire, Strathmore 
is paved with these strata, which in that area form the 
highest beds in the centre of the syncline. In Perth- 
shire, however, the red sandy clays and marls are over- 
laid by an immense thickness of conglomerates, which 
are splendidly developed on Uam Yar, forming the 
highest members of the Lower Old Red Sandstone in 
this county. As we approach the fault the inclination 
of the beds increases till it is almost vertical, and in 
some cases the strata are actually inverted. It is in- 
teresting to note that as we approach the Highland 
border the sedimentary strata gradually become coarser, 
the sandstones are more pebbly, and the boulders in 
the conglomerates are larger. From the occurrence of 
metamorphic rocks in the Uam Var conglomerates, 
which have been derived from areas lying far to the N 
of the great fault, it is evident that the crest of the 
Grampian chain at least must have been exposed to 
denu(ktion during the deposition of the highest beds 
of the Lower Old Ked Sandstone. 

The strata which now fall to be described have been 
grouped with the Upper Old Red Sandstone. They are 
prominently developed near Bridge of Earn, and extend 
underneath the estuary of the Tay and the Carse of 
Gowrie to near Dundee. Bounded on the N and S by 
two parallel faults, the strata are brought into conjunc- 
tion with the Lower Old Red volcanic rocks on both 
sides of the estuary of the Tay. It is only to the W of 
this area, between Forgandenny and Bridge of Earn, 
that the basement be£ are found resting unconform- 
ably on the denuded volcanic rooks. Though some 
fragments of the latter occur in the breccias, yet the 
pebbles consist mainly of quartzite or vein quartz derived 
m many cases from the Lower Old Red conglomerates. 
The Upper Old Red Sandstone of Perthshire consists 
mainly of marls and brick red sandstones g[enerally 
much honeycombed and veir friable. In the neighbour- 
hood of Errol they have yielded excellent specimens of the 
genera of fishes which are characteristic of this formation. 

To the N of the Ochils the onlv rocks of Carboni- 
ferous age are contained in a small outlier covering a 
few acres of ground about half a mile to the S of Bridge 
of Earn. Tne strata consist of blue clays with sand- 
stones and calcareous bands belonging to the Cement- 
stone series ; the blue clays having yielded Estheria and 
plant remains. Though this outuer is insignificant in 
extent, it is of the utmost importance in proving the 
extension of the Carboniferous system over a purt of 
Scotland, from which it has been removed by denuda- 
tion. It further shows that during the early part of 
that period the Ochils must have formed a oarrier 
between the Tay and the Howe of Fife, for these 
strata do not resemble the Calciferous Sandstones as 
developed in the E of Fife. They are like the type of 
strata known as the Ballagan series, underlying the 
volcanic rocks of the Campsie Fells. At a later stage, 
however, this barrier must have been submerged and 
buried underneath the deposits belonging to higher 
divisions of that formation. 

On the S side of the Ochils there is an isolated por- 
tion of Perthshire, which is wholly occupied by Carboni- 
ferous strata. These may be grouped with the Clack- 
mannan Coalfield, to which no reference has been made 
in the description of the latter county. In this area all 
the subdivisions of the Carboniferous system in central 
Scotland are represented. The lowest beds, consisting 



of red mvls and sandstones, are seen on the Gaimey, a 
tributary of the Devon, near the Caldron Linn, where 
they pass underneath the Cementstone series. It is 
probable that these beds represent the W extension of 
the red sandstone group of the Howe of Fife. The 
Cementstone group, comprising green and grey clays and 
shales, with occasional bands and nodules of cement- 
stone and calcareous sandstone, are well exposed in the 
Devon, above and below the Caldron Linn. The 
Carboniferous Limestone series, with its three typical 
subdivisions, forms the E boundary of the Ckckmannan 
Coalfield, extending from a point near Dollar to the 
shore at Culross. The middle division, rich in coals 
and ironstones, forms the Oakley Coalfield, and beda 
occupyinff the same horizon were formerly extensively 
wrought Deneath the Forth at Preston Island. Resting 
on this subdivision come the members of the upper 
group, comprising the Index, the Janet Peat, and 
Castlecary Limestones, Associated with Uie Janet Peat 
Limestone is a thick seam of ordinary coal, and a thin 
bed of gas coal, which was wrought at Culross in the 
olden time, and some of the workings extended for a 
considerable distance under the bed of the Forth. 

Intermediate between the beds just described and the 
Coal-measures come the sandstones of the Millstone Grit 
division, which are extensively quarried. When the 
Devon Ironworks were in operation, some nodular clay- 
band ironstones occurring among the fireclays were 
mined. To the.se succeea the representatives of the 
Coal-measures forming the Clackmannan Coalfield, and 
comprising several valuable seams of coal and ironstone, 
which are here given in ascending order : Slaty Band 
Ironstone, Coalsnaughton Main Coal, Cherry and Splint 
Coals, Nine-feet Coal and Upper Five-feet CoaL 6y a 
series of parallel faults running in an E and W direction, 
the coal seams are repeated several times to the S. The 
red sandstones overlying the Coal-measures occur at the 
Devon Ironworks near Tillicoultry, which is conse- 
quently the deepest part of the coalfield. 

The metamorphic rocks of this county are pieroed by 
masses of granite, qnartz-felsite, and diorite. Examplea 
of granitic intrusions are to be found in the vicinit^ of 
Loch Ericht and Loch Rannoch, and in Glen Tilt. 
Quartz-felsite occurs in the form of dykes, as for in- 
stance along the Highland border between Crieff and 
Callander, and in the form of sheets between Loch Eun 
and Loch Tay. Diorite also occurs in the form of dykes 
and sheets, and these in turn have been intersected 
by basalt dykes probably of Tertiary af e. In like man* 
ner the basalt rocks are met with in this double form ; 
the sheets being mainly confined to the Carboniferoua 
strata. The Abbey Craig, near Stirling, is a continuation 
of a great mass of dolerite intruded more or less along 
the bedding of the lower limestones. Truncated like 
the Carboniferous rocks by the great fault skirting the 
Ochils, it appears to underlie the Clackmannan Coal- 
field, for, where these limestones emerge in the Cleish 
Hills in Fife, a similar sheet accompanies them. That 
these sheets are not confined, however, to the Carboni- 
ferous rocks is evident from the occurrence of a remnant 
of such an intrusive mass on the top of Ben Buck in the 
Ochils. Numerous examples of basalt dykes are trace- 
able throughout the coun^. Two or three of these 
parallel dykes after traversing the volcanic rocks of the 
Ochils, and the Old Red Sandstone area to the W, 
obliquely cut across the great fault, running W by Loch 
Lubnaig and Loch Katrine to Loch Lomond. 

This county presents ample evidence of glaciation 
belonging partly to the general and partly to the later ice- 
movement. The ice-worn surfaces of the Ochils, Kin- 
noull Hill, and the Sidlaws, are excellent examples of 
the former, while the rockes moutonnies of the Highland 
glens, and notably of the Trossachs, attest the influence 
of the later glaciers. Even the peaks of some of the 
mountains within the Highland border are beautifully 

flaciated, and are strewn with boulders foreign to l^em. 
he general trend of the ice-movement along the margin 
of the Highlands is from NW to SE, with certain IcKial 
variations. Where the county joins with Stirling and 
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Dumbarton, the trend of the ice-markinffs is K and S, 
near Callander about SSE, and in the Comrie district 
about SE. When the ice reached the low ground it 
veered still more towards the £, and after traversiuR 
the plain the course of the ice-flow was slightly deflected 
by the chain of the Ochils. Where the ice crossed the 
range the direction of the movement changed to a little 
NofE. 

In favourable situations the boulder clay is invari- 
ably met with. It is worthy of note, however, that 
the Highland glens have Men denuded to a large 
extent of this deposit by the action of the later glaciers. 
Where the latter were only partially developed, or 
where they did not exist, it fills the vallevs to a threat 
depth. The later glaciers were splendidly developed 
in many of the Highland glens, as is abundantly shown 
from the distribution of moraines. Excellent examples 
of these are to be met with along the banks of Loch 
Katrine, between Strone-a-Chlachar and Loch Lomond, 
and along the railway from Callander to the head of 
the Dochart But perhaps the finest group in the 
county occurs at the head of Glen Garry and on the col 
between the Garry and Glen Truim. 

Numerous examples of boulders which have travelled 
far from their parent source are to be met with. The 
Ben Yoirlich grits and certain diorites and hornblende 
schists among the Highland rocks, along with the 
massive Old Red conglomerates, supplied large boulders, 
which have been widely distributed by the ice. This 
dispersion was chiefly accomplished during the primary 
glaciation, and the direction of the movement of the 
boulders coincides with that of the ice-markings. But 
not only are large masses of the Highland rocks distri- 
buted over the low grounds, many of them have been 
carried over the highest cols in the Ochils. The ob- 
server may frequently note the occurrence of these 
foreign blocks which have been washed out of the 
boulder clay along the stream courses on the S side of 
the Ochils. 'Samson's putting-stone' is the name 
given to a well-known boulaer of Highland schist situ- 
ated on a knoll of Old Bed conglomerate overlooking 
the Trossachs road near Coilantogle Ford. 

The lOO-feet beach forms the upper terrace at Bridge 
of Allan, and skirts the Garse of Stirling, stretching as 
far as Dollar, and forming some outlying patches in 
Clackmannanshire. It is also traceable up the valleys 
of the Tay and the Earn. The deposits consist of sands, 
gravels, and brick-clays, which frequently show crump- 
ling of the beds. From this fact, as well as from the 
occurrence of boulders in the brick-clays, it is evident 
that floating ice must have existed in the sea during 
their deposition. The Carse of Stirling, as well as the 
Carse of Gowrie, mark the level of the 50-feet sea-beach. 
The clays of this terrace sometimes alternate with beds 
containing^ hazel-nuts, along with oyster and other 
shells, which are the same as are now to be found on 
our shores, though of a larger size. Kitchen middens 
occur on the bluffs above the 50-feet beach, indicating 
the presence of neolithic man where the sea washed the 
base of these cliffs. 

Where the Highland glens debouche on the plains 
along the Highland border great masses of gravel are 
met with, which are arranged sometimes in the form of 
kames, sometimes in irregular sheets. The Tay, Allan, 
Almond, Earn, Teith, and other streams spread these 
deposits over the low grounds. Some of the kamiform 
ridges may have been accumulated in channels under- 
neath the ice, some may have been formed along the 
sides of the glaciers where they extended beyond the 
mouths of the valleys, and spread in a fan-shaped 
manner over the plains ; each successive ridge being 
laid down as the glacier retreated step by step. When 
the glacier shrunk back into the glens the materials were 
deposited as ordinary lateral and terminal moraines. 

Along the foot of the S slope of the Ochils, both the 
100 and 60 feet beaches merge into cones of gravel and 
Hand, which slope gently upwards to the mouths of the 
glens. The accumulation of this detritus is still in pro- 
gress, owing to the denudation of the volcanic rocks 
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forming the chain. The gravel, sand, and detritus 
borne down the steep slopes are, for the most part, 
deposited where the glens debouche on the plains in 
low fan-shaped cones, the features of which are depen- 
dent on the angles of inclination of the two slopes. On 
these cones are built various towns and villages, such 
as Blairlogie, Menstrie, Alva, Tillicoultry, and Dollar. 
Though the material forms a dry subsoil, yet the towns 
built in such situations are more or less subject to 
disastrous floods from the shifting of the stream courses. 

Extensive alluvial flats or terraces occur along the 
banks of some of the chief rivers, such as the Tay, the 
Earn, and Teith, which have been formed by river 
action in the usual manner. That the sea has had 
nothing to do with the formation of these terraces is 
evident from the fact that the slope of each successive 
terrace corresponds with the slope of the stream. Where 
tributaries form cones of detritus at the points of junction 
with the main streams, these alluvial deposits are ter- 
raced in a similar manner. 

Economic Minerals.— ThoBe of the greatest value are 
the coals and ironstones of the Carboniferous formation. 
The Alloa coalfield is particularly rich in good house- 
hold coals. Several seams at Culross and Oakley were 
formerly worked, but this has been discontinued, ss 
better coals are to be found in the neighbourhood. 
Both clayband and blackband ironstones occur at Alloa, 
Dollar, Oakley, and Culross, which are not wrought at 
present The beds of limestone occurring in the Car- 
boniferous formation at Yickar's Bridge near Dollar and 
at Culross were formerly quarried. The other seams are 
of minor importance. In the metamorphic rocks of the 
Highlands massive limestones occur in Glen Tilt, where 
they have been worked for marble ; at Blair Athole, Pit- 
lochry, Loch Tay, Glen Lyon, Loch Eamhead, Loch 
Rannoch, and Callander. A calcareous breccia occurs 
along the great fault bounding the Highlands, which 
at several places has been worked as a limestone. Fire- 
clsLj occurs throughout the Carboniferous strata on the 
S side of the Ochils. Silver, copper, lead, and cobalt 
occur among the volcanic rocks of the Ochils, and were 
formerly wrought. The matrix of the metalliferous 
deposits is usually barytes. The Spa Water of Bridge 
of Allan issues from the workings of an old copper 
mine. Kear Alva a vein of silver and cobalt ores was 
wrought, and has given the name to the glen in which 
it occurs. The ore is reported to have been rich. On 
one of the tributary streams which form the Castle- 
Campbell glen at Dollar malachite has been mined ; the 
matrix of the vein being barytes. At Tyndrum, argenti- 
ferous galena has been worked ; zinc blende, copper 
pyrites, and small quantities of a cobalt ore are also 
found there. At Tomnaclachan, S of Loch Tay, grey 
copper with copper and iron pyrites and molybdenite 
occur ; while at Corrie Bui rich argentiferous galena and 
two pieces of gold have been found. Roofing slate is 
met with along the Highland border, and nas been 
wrought chiefly at Aberfoyle, Comrie, and Dunkeld. 

Snlt, — ^The soils in a county so large and so diversi- 
fied in character are naturally of the most varied de- 
scription. A deep stiff clay forms the flat tract for 18 
miles along the Forth from Gartmore Bridge to the 
Bridge of Allan ; and by far the larger part of the Carse 
of Go¥rrie has a deep rich clay also, loam appearing 
only on the eminences in that fertile region. A pale 
brown clay extends along the Earn from Forteviot 
Bridge to the Tay ; and clayey soils occur elsewhere in 
the county. Haugh soil of fine alluvium occurs in the 
Allan, Goodie, and Devon ; around Killin and in parts 
of Glendochart, Glenfillan, and other glens in various 
regions. Loam or fertile vegetable mould forms a fine 
bank from Rednock House to Blair Drummond, and 
extends over part of Stratheam ; over most of the Tay 
valley below Dunkeld ; over a large area in Strathmore ; 
and over nearly all the S£ slopes of the Sidlaws. Till 
is very widely diffused ; a poor kind of it covers the 
NW face of the Ochils from Dunblane to Abemethy ; 
other qualities skirt the moor between the Teith and 
Forth, and occupy areas round the Lake of Menteith 
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and on tbe NW point of the Sidlaws ; and on many 
of the other hills. A light sandy or gravelly soil 
appears in most of the yalleys K of Dunkeld and 
Alyth, and W of Crieff and Callander, and is found in 
yery abundant quantity all oyer the county. Moorish 
and alluvial soils interrupt its continuity in many parts. 
Moorland, or a thin stratum of moss upon sand or 
gravel, has given name to OrchiUmoor, Sheriffmuir, 
Methven, Alyth, Dunsinane, and other moors; but 
much of these have now been reclaimed for agricul- 
ture. 

ClimcUe. — The climate is affected partly by the pre- 
vailing inclination of the general surface to the SW, 
but chiefly by the special configuration of the various 
parts. Toe temperature corresponds to the position of 
the county between Highlands and Lowlands; and 
strikes the medium between the northern and southern 
counties ; but is, of course, exposed to great local varia- 
tions. Easterly winds bring rain and unsettled weather 
on Gowrie, Stormont, Glenshee, and Strathardle, while 
the weather is dry and serene in Breadalbane. Westerly 
winds on the other hand bring up rain from the Atlantic 
over Menteith, Breadalbane, and Rannoch ; while they 
leave the eastern regions quite unaffected. Neither 
class of winds can advance very far into the interior 
without being in great part disburdened of their 
moisture by the mountain -ranges. Noi-therly vrinds 
have their power much broken by the rampart of moun- 
tains in the N. According to observations made some 
time ago over a series of five years, west winds prevail 
from 165 to 220 days in the year ; fair weather from 
189 to 250 days ; rain from 95 to 141 ; and frost from 
11 to 66 days. The mean height of the barometer 
was found during three consecutive years to be from 
29*59 to 2971 ; and of the thermometer from 41 to 42}. 
The annual rainfall over five yean varied between 81 '45 
inches and 38 '4. 

Animals. — The deer forests of Perthshire contain 
large herds of red-deer ; fallow-deer, though not native, 
are found near some of the residences of the nobility ; 
and roe-deer are also common in some places. The fox, 
otter, stoat, weasel, souirrel, and water-rat are among the 
common wild animals of Perthshire ; and the wild-cat 
and bad^r among those that are almost extinct 
Elsies still have their eyries among the mountains of 
this county ; and several kinds of hawks and owls are 
also reckoned among its birds, in addition to a very 
large number of the commoner kinds. Game birds are 
very numerous ; and the grouse-moors of Perthshire 
afford some of the best sport to be obtained in that way 
in the world. Ptarmigan is found only on the loftier 
mountains; and capercailzie, ori^nally a native, but 
reintroduced from Korway after its extinction in Scot- 
land, is abundant in many parts. The woodcock also 
breeds regularly. Perthshire abounds in excellent 
salmon and trout streams ; while the salmon-fishing in 
the river Tay and in its estuary is of a very valuable 
description. Scottish pearls are found in the Tay, in 
the shells of a fresh-water mussel, tolerably common in 
that river and its tributaries. The county has some 
reputation among entomologists for the number of rare 
insects to be found in it 

IniustHea. — The industrial sources of wealth of Perth- 
shire include agriculture, sheep-farming, the letting of 
lands and waters for sport, and a small proportion of 
manufactures and commerce. According to the returns 
in 1881, 16,522 persons were engaged in agricultural 
employments, 6794 in domestic, 3801 in professional, 
S257 m commercial, and 27,694 in industrial; of the 
last 1474 were employed in woollen industries, 2524 in 
cotton and flax, 917 in hemp and jute, 60 in coal and 
shale mining, 6 in ironstone mining, and 69 in ship- 
building. Of the whole, 82,214 were returned as with- 
out specified occupation, of whom 49,227 were females, 
and 41,808 children. 

Only about one-fifth of the entire surface of the 

county is under tillage, the rest being taken up by 

pasture, woods, and deer-forests. The methods and 

conditions of agriculture naturally vary very much in 
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the different narts of so large a region, but on the 
whole, although in the remoter Quarters some antiquated 
and benighted practices still linger, the agricultural 
condition of the shire may be pronounced to be ex- 
cellent. Nearly all the lowlands and many of the 
glens are in a high state of cultivation. Laige tracts 
of moorland and moss have been reclaimed ; othera have 
been enriched ; and draining, special manuring, and 
careful rotation have all lent their aid to improve the 
soil According to the returns of 1881 there were 108 
farms of 1000 acres or more; 90, between 500 and 1000 ; 
988, between 100 and 500 ; 865, between 5 and 100 ; 
and 124 below 5 acres. The most common term for a 
farm lease is 19 years, at rents which run from £1 to 
£4, 10s. per Scottisli acre. But sheep-farms bring only 
about 2s. 6d. per acre, or from 12 to 17 bushels of grain 
per acre, the money value being determined by the 
nara prices for the year. During the last 20 yeara 
the lowest flare price for the quarter of best wheat was 
dls. lid. ; ditto best oato, 168. 2d. ; ditto per boll of 
140 lbs. of oatmeal, 12s. 8d. The highest prices were 
respectively 64s. 4d. in 1867, 28a lid. in 1868, and 
22s. 9d. in 1867. In 1882 the prices were 36s. Id., 
21& 6d., and 17a 3d. Ploughmen receive money and 
kind to the annual value of from £43 to £49. The 
bothy system prevails to a considerable extent. The 
following table indicates the principal crops and the 
acreage under each in various yeara : 





1867. 


1878. 


1874. 


1882. 


Wheat, .... 


14,060 


18,915 


14.808 


7,498 


Barley, .... 


20,831 


22,845 


22.672 


24,454 


Oat«, .... 


68,288 


66,4M 


66,611 


71,136 


Rye 


262 


295 


887 


S85 


Pease, . • . . 


220 


152 


108 


118 


Potatoes, .... 


16,606 


16,616 


17,362 


17,723 


Turnips, etc., . 


81.628 


88,628 


82,614 


81,887 


Cabbages, etc.. 
Other Oreen Crops, . 


115 


188 


205 


166 


1,260 


962 


1.055 


947 


BareFdlow, . 






1,941 


2,461 


OrasB, Permanent Pasture, 


, 




96.288 


84,239 


OrBM, in Rototion, . 






92,948 


101,781 



The following table shows the amount of farm-stock 
at various dates : 





1868. 


1878, 


1874. 


1881. 


1882. 


Horses, 
Cattle, 
Sheep. 
Pigs. . . 


78.028 

680,267 

9,156 


12,885 

89.342 

684,841 

9.838 


10,181 10,997 

88,327 76,634 

708,969 676,081 

9,911 , 7.741 


10,856 

74.955 

684,920 

9,465 



The pastures of Perthshire are exceedingly varied, and 
are thus adapted to the rearing of a very great diversity 
of stock. The An^s and Fife oreeds of cattle prevail in 
the Carse of Gowne, and about Perth and the Bridge of 
Earn ; the Argyllshire in Rannoch, Glenlyon, Glen- 
lochy, Strathfillan, and other places in the west ; the 
Lanarkshire, or those from tne lower ward of that 
county, much akin to the Galloway breed, in Menteith ; 
and tne Ayrshire and Galloway in various parte. Breeds 
of black cattle have been introduced from Devonshire, 
Lancashire, Guernsey, and even from the East Indies ; 
but these have become quite blended with each other 
and the former existing breeds. The stock of sheep has, 
as well as the cattle, undergone much improvement. 
The old stock was the whitetaced, which in the High- 
lands required to be housed in cote every night during 
winter and spring ; but about 1770 the blacktaced breed 
was introduced, and has now, both in the pure breed 
and in numerous crosses, almost entirely ousted the 
former. Goate wero formerly numerous, but have given 
wa^ to sheep and tillage. Poultry is, of course, like 
swine, ubiquitous. Dovecote aro rare in the High- 
lands, but abound about Perth and Cupar, the Carse 
of Gowrie, and in Menteith. Game has already been 
alluded to. 

Woods. — Perthshire in early times was densely covered 
with forests, whose remains are still seen in such de- 
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tached portions as the Black Forest of Rannocli, and in 
the tree-tronks that are occasionally even yet dug np. 
In feudal times the woods were sadly dimmiahed, and 
the county gradually assumed a naked and treeless 
aspect. In more modem times, however, the proprietors 
in Perthshire, to whom the fourth Duke of Athole, * the 
planting duke/ first gave the example, set themselves to 
remedv this great defect ; and at present the county, 
aided by its peculiar configuration^ its diversity of soil, 
and its climate, may be described as the great tree- 
growing county of Scotland. In 1812 Perth had 
203,860 acres under wood, thus showing the largest 
acreage of any county in Scotland, the next return 
being Aberdeen with 148,800. In 1871 Perthshire had 
only 83,525, or 179,205 acres less than 60 years earlier. 
According to returns made in 1881, Perthshire had 
fallen to the third place among the counties, with 94,563 
acres, Inverness having 162,201, and Aberdeen 103,156. 
It has been estimated by Mr Hunter in his Woods, 
Forests, and Estates of Perthshire (1883), in which full 
details of the whole subject are eiven, that the value of 
the woods in the county is aoout three and a half 
million pounds sterling. The following table shows 
the acreage under various forms of forestry in various 
years : 





1872. 1 1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


Orohardi, etc., 
Naneiy Orounda, . 
Woods, .... 


1,008 

289 

88,525 


827 

02 

01,888 


806 

106 

0i,6e8 


804 

00 

04,668 



There was no change in the acreage under woods be- 
tween 1871 and 1879. 

As indicated before, the number of deer and the 
extent of deer forests in Perthshire is very creat. The 
rent obtained for deer forests is very much above the 
ordinary agricultural or pastoral rent of a tract in the 
Highland districts ; and the tendency of late years has 
been rather to increase than to diminish the amount of 
land occupied bv deer forests. According to statistics 
drawn up for the Royal Commission on the state of 
Highland crofters, the chief deer-forests in Perthshire 
in 1884, with their extent, owners, and highest and 
lowest points in feet above sea-level, were — 



Deer-Forest Owner. 


Acree. 


High- 
est 
point 
in feet 


Lowest 
point 
in feet 


Athole,. . . . 
Fealar,. . . . 
Glenbnur, . . 
Dnimmond Hill, 
Glemutnay, . . 

fiannoch, . . . 


Duke of Athole 

Do. 

Do. 

Earl of Breadalbane 

doEreeby 
Sir Robert Mendee 


85,540 
14,100 
8,570 
2,400 

19,810 
12,740 


8671 
8424 
8250 
1600 

8244 
8128 


620 
12Q0 
1400 

880 

600 
1168 



Besides these there are 390 different grouse-shootings in 
the county, partly occuped by the proprietors, and 
partly let at rents varying from £80 to £1850 per 
annum ; while the shootings under £20 yearly rent 
represent an annual aggregate of £700. About 78 
different fishings are also reckoned, those not occupied 
by their proprietors bringing in rents varying from £5 
to £400. The net fishings not included in these repre- 
sent about £10,642 annually. The total sum paid to 
proprietors of lands in Perthshire as sporting rent is 
the largest paid in any county of Scotland; but, of 
course, only a small part of it can be regarded as income 
flowing into the county. The wants, however, of a 
laige shooting tenancy, with their households and 
attendants, support a considerable amount of trade in 
Perthshire ; while direct employment is given to many 
of the native inhabitants as gamekeepers, gillies, boat- 
men, etc According to the Sportsman*8 and Tourists^ 
Ouide for June 1884, the amount paid as rent for shoot- 
ings and deer-forests in Perthshire was £61,169, for 
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rod-fishings £1160, and for net-fishings for silmon 
£10,642. The large number of tourists, also, wh» 
annually pour into the county to visit its beautiful and 
celebrated spots, must not be forgotten among the 
sources of wealth of Perthshire. 

Perthshire cannot be called in any comprehensive 
sense a manufacturing or a commercial county. It con- 
tains no great centre of trade, and is the seat of no 
special industry of importance. The busiest commercial 
city is the county town, but even that has a steady 
rather than a flourishing business. Particulars of the 
main industries of the county will be found in the 
special articles on Pbrth and the other towns and 
parishes. The linen trade, though long established, 
has not attained any very striking importance, and is 
(^uite subordinate to that of Forfiirsnire. Its main seats 
in Perthshire are Perth, Coupar-Angus, and Blair- 
gowrie. The cotton industry, once flourishing, has 
now much declined, but there are mills at Deanston, 
founded in 1785, Stanley, and Cromwellpark. Woollen 
manufactures are represented by factories for tweeds 
at Eillin, Pitlochry, etc ; for tartans and galas at 
Auchterarder, and by mills at Crieff, Dunblane, Kin- 
cardine, and Bumfoot in Olendevon, and several other 
places. There are bleaching-fields at Luncarty and 
Cromwellpark, and elsewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Perth. The attempt to establish paper-mills has only 
been very partially successful. Dye-works, especially 
at Perth, brewenes, linseed-oil mills, distilleries, as 
well as a considerable miscellany of leas important 
manufactories and industrial institutions, are also in- 
cluded in the resources of the county. A very consider- 
able trade in cattle, sheep, and agricultural produce is 
carried on ; and centres, along with all otner trade, 
mainly in Perth. Some of the small ports along the 
N side of the estuary of the Tay, as Port Allen and 
Kincardine, carry on a tolerably active commerce. The 
mineral wealth of Perthshire is inconsiderable, or at 
least has been worked to an inconsiderable extent 
Coal has been found chiefly in the Culross district ; and 
quarrying for various sorts of building stone is carried 
on in many of the parishes. Fairs are held at stated 
times in forty places, besides the county town; and 
weekly markets are kept in the principal towns and 
villages. 

BailvHiys aiid Soads. — Perthshire contains portions 
of four diief railway systems — Caledonian, North 
British, Callander and Oban, and Highland Rail- 
ways. The Caledonian line enters the county from the 
S, a little N of Bridge of Allan, and runs north-east- 
wards to Perth by Dunblane and Crieff Junction. From 
the latter junction, near Auchterarder, a branch runs 
up to Crieff (9 miles), whence another line also connects 
with Perth by Methven Junction. From Perth the 
Caledonian railway has two exits, one across the river 
Tay by viaduct and through the Carae of Gowrie to 
Dundee (20} miles), leaving Perthshire and entering 
Forfarshire just before Invergowrie station. The second 
exit runs north-eastwards from Perth by Stanley 
Junction, entering Forfarshire at Coupar-Angus, and 
throwing off branches to Blairgowne (5 miles) at 
Coupar-Anffus, and to Alyth (5^) at Meigle. From 
Dunolane the Dunblane, Doune, and Callander branch 
runs off NW, and is continued from Callander up 
Strathyre, Glen Ogle, and Glen Dochart, to Tyndmm on 
the W boundary, and thence on to Oban in Argyllshire 
by the lately completed Callander and Oban line, 
which is worked by the Caledonian Company. The 
North British line extends from a point between Aber- 
nethy and Newbui^h in Fife, up past the Bridoe of 
Earn to Perth, a distance within 9 miles. The High- 
land railway branches off NW from the Caledonian hue 
at Stanley Junction, and proceeds up the valley of the 
Tay by Dunkeld to Ballinluig, and thence up Glengarry 
by Pitlochry, Blair Athole, etc, to Dmmochter Pass 
on the NW boundary, where at the highest point (1500 
feet) reached by any railway in the countiy, it enters 
Inverness-shire. Its length from Perth is about 58 
miles. At Ballinluig a branch proceeds westwards to 
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Aberfeldy, a distance of 9 miles. The roads in Perth- 
shire are substantially made and well kept. From the 
S the main Edinburgh road enters the coonty a few 
miles S£ of Perth, and arrives at that city across the 
Sonth Inch; and the Glasgow road to Perth passes 
through Sorling, Dunblane, and Auchterarder. From 
Dundee the roul approaches from the £ through the 
Carse of Oowrie ; and a fourth road enters the counlr 
town from Comrie, Crieff, and Methven. From Perth 
the sreat Highland road runs northwards alouffside the 
Highland nmwav during its entire course in the shire. 
Another thoroughfare runs north-westwards to (Toupar- 
Angus, where it forks, sending one branch W mto 
Forfar, and another northwards by Blairgo¥rrie through 
Glen Shee, and thence on to Braemar in Aberdeenshire. 
Besides, there are numerous and conyenient connecting 
roads, especially in the S and SK Further K the 
means of communication, except along the larger river 
valleys, aie mndb less carefully constructed and much 
less numerous. 

The cities in Perthshire are Perth, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane ; the royid burghs are Perth and Culross ; the 
burghs of barony Abemethy, Alyth, Auchterarder, 
Blaugowrie, Craig of Madderty, Crieff, Kincardine, 
and Longforgan ; the police burghs are Perth, Cal- 
lander, part of Coupar-Angus, Crieff, and Dunblane. 
The towns with more than 2000 inhabitants are Perth, 
Auchterarder, Blaiigowrie, part of Bridge of Allan, part 
of Coupar-Angus, Crieff, and part of Dollar. Towns 
with between 1000 and 2000 innabitants are Aberfeldy, 
Callander, Comrie, Dunblane, Dunning, Kincardine, 
Lomty, Muthill, part of Oakley Ironworks, Battray, 
and Scone. The viUages with between 300 and 1000 
inhabitants are Abemethy, Abemethan, Almondbank, 
Bankfoot, Bimam, Blackford, Blair Athole, Braes, 
Bridge of Earn, Burrelton, Culross, Deanston, Doune, 
Dunning, Frrol, Huntingtower, Eillin, Longfoigan, 
Methven, Pitcaim Green, Pitlochiy, Stanley, Thom- 
hiU, parts of Kippen, Mylnefield, Low Torry. Other 
principal villages are Aberbank, Aberdargie, Aber- 
foylsL Acham, Amulree, Amtullv, Amprior, Bal- 
heme, Balbrogie, Balbunnoch, Balhaddie, Balledgamo 
or Ballemo, Ballendean, BaUinluig, Bslnasuin, Bal- 
whanaid, Bankfoot, Bellydoan, Blairbum, Blairingone, 
Blairlogie, Blairmore, Borelandpark, Bridgend, South 
Bridgend, Bridge of Earn, Bridge of Teith, Bridgeton, 
Budum^, Buchany, Buttergaac, Butterstone, Caim- 
beddie, Caimiehill, Caolvaloch, Caputh- Wester, Caroline- 
Place, Cauldhame, Chapelhill, Chenybank, Clathy, 
Clifton, Collace, Cottown, Cragdallie, Cragganaster, 
Cra^ntoul, Cndgend, Craigie (in Perth parish), Craigie 
(in uiputh), Cromwellpark, Dalginross, Dargie, Dove- 
cotlano. Drums, Drumvaich, Dull, Flawcraig, For- 
gandenny, Forteviot, Fowlis-Easter and Fowlis- Wester, 
Friarton, Fungarth, Gartmore, Gartwhinean, Gilmerton, 
Grange, Greemoaning, Guildtown, Hawkstone, Heriot- 
field, HillWand, Inchture, Inver, Kenmore, Eepp, 
Kilmah(M^, Kilspindie, Kinbuck, Kincaimey, Kingoodie, 
Kinnaira (in Cowrie), Kinnaird (in Moulin parish), 
Kinrossie. Aintulloch, Kirklane, Kirkmichael, Iieetown, 
Locheatnnead, Logierait, Longleys, Low Yalleyfield, 
Mains-of-£rrol, Meigle, Meikleour, Methven, Monzie, 
Moulin, Netheimains, Kew Rattray, Korriston, Pitheav- 
lis, Pibniddie, Pitrodie, Pool, Bait, Ross, Rotteam, 
Ruskie, Rnthvenfield, St Davids, St Fillans, Sancher, 
Scrogiehill, Shirgarton, Smithyhaugh, Spittalfield, 
Sroiuoman, Strathyre, Strowan, Thomhill, Tomacher, 
Tombreck, Tulloch, IVndrum, Washington, Waterloo, 
Weem, Westown, Wouhill, Woodlane, and. Woodside. 
Hie mansions and private seats in the county are very 
numerous, but the following are the chief : Blair Castle 
and Dunkeld House (Duke of Athole), Doune IxM^e 
(Earl of Mar and Eellie), Dupplin Castle and Balhousie 
Castle (Earl of Einnoull), Elcho Castle (Earl of Wemyss), 
Cluny Castle and Loyal House (Earl of Airlie), Tay- 
mouth Castle, Auchmore House, and Glenfalloch (Earl 
of Breadalbane), Scone Palace and Logiealmond (Earl 
of Mansfield), Gleneagles, (Earl of Camperdown), Bel- 
mont Castle (Earl of Whamcliffe), Strathallan Castle 
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( Viscotmt Strathallan), Pitheavlis (Lord Elibank), Don- 
crub Park (Lord Rollo and Baron Dunning), Rossie 
Priory (Lord Kinnaird), Femtower (Lord Abercromby), 
Drummond Castle (Baroness Willoughby de EresbyX 
Meikleour House and Aldie Castle (Baroness Naime), 
Aberuchill Castle and Kilbryde Castle (Sir James 
Campbell), Pitfour Castle (Sir J. T. S. Richardson), 
Oastle-Menzies, Foss House, and Rannoch Lodge (Sir 
Robert Menzies), Moncreiffe House (Sir Robert Drum- 
mond Moncreiffe), Delvine (Sir Alexander Muir Mac- 
kenzie), Dunira House and Comrie House (Sir Sidney 
J. Dundas), Kinloch House (Sir J. G. S. Einloch), 
Keir (Sir John Maxwell Stirling-Maxwell), Bamff 
House (Sir J. H. Ramsay), Grantully Castle (deserted) 
and Murtly Castle (Sir A. D. Drummond Stewart), 
Ochtertvre House (Sir Patrick Keith Murray). Other 
houses belonging chiefly to untitled owners are Aber- 
caimev Abbey, Aberuchill House, Airvoirlich, Ardanie, 
Ardoch, Atholl Bank, Auchleeks, Auchterarder, Bal- 
brogie, Baledmund, Balhaldie, Ballechin, Balmyle, 
Bahiakeilly, Balruddeiy, Bardayhill, Bamhill, BeU- 
wood, Bimam College, Bimam Lodge, Blairdrummond, 
Blairhill, Bolfracks, Bonhard, Ibnskeid, Boquhan, 
Braco Castle, Broich, Cambusmore, Cardean, Cardross, 
Carey, Carpour, Carse-Granffe, Clathick, Cluny, Col- 

?uhaizie, Condle, Coralbank, Craighall, Cultoquhey, 
)alchosnie, Dalguise, Dalhonzie, Dunalastair, Der- 
culich, Dimanean, Dollerie, Donavourd, Drameam, 
Drumfork, Dunbamey, Dunsinane, Eastertyre, Edin- 
ample Castle, Edinchip, Edradynate, Errol PSik, 
Evelick, Faskally, Findynate, Fonab, Foraeth, Gartin- 
caber, Gartmore, Gask, Glenawe, Glenbudde, Glencarse, 
Glendelvine, Glendoick, Glenericht, Glei^eochan, Glen- 
Won, Gorthy, Hill of Ruthven, Huntingtower, Castle 
Huntly, Inchbrakie, Inchmartin, Inehyra, Invermay, 
Invertrosachs, Jordanstone, Keithick, Kilgraston, Killie- 
chassie, Kindn^an, Kincaimey, Kinfauns Castie, Kin- 
naird, Kippendavie, Lanrick Castie, Lawers, Leny, 
Lintrose, Lnde, Lvnedoch, Megginch, Meigle, Meth- 
ven, Milleame, Millhead, Moness, Monzie, Muiravshall, 
Murie, Mylnefield, Newhouse, Newmill, Orchill, Pit- 
caims, Pitnacree, Rednock, Rotteams, Ruthven-Field, 
Ruthven, Seggieden, Snaigow, Stanley, Stenton, Stob- 
hall, Strowan, Tullybelton, Tullymet, Urrard, Valley- 
field, and Woodend. According to Miscellaneous SiaHs- 
tics of the United Kingdom (1879), 1,612,840 acres, with 
a total gross estimated rental of £1,048,427, are divided 
amongst 7644 proprietors, two together holding 388,144 
acres (rental £69,564), one 76,887 (£28,955), fourteen 
422,599 (£111,424), nineteen 248,058 (£88,506), twenty- 
one 142,818 (£77,982), thirty-one 159,154 (£150,819), 
fifty 72,628 (£70,999), seventy-five 58,098 (£160,063). 
etc. 

Perthshire is governed by a lord-lieutenant, a vice- 
lieutenant, 45 deputy-lieutenants, a sheriff, two sheriff- 
substitutes, and nearly 300 justices of the peace. The 
deputy-lieutenants and justices are classed in ten divi- 
sions corresponding to the ten administrative districts 
into which the county was divided by act of parliament 
in 1796 for extending the jurisdiction of justices of 
peace in small debt causes. These districts are those of 
Ferth, Auchterarder, Blairgowrie, Carse, Coupar-Angus, 
Crieff, Culross, Dunblane, Dunkeld, and Weem. But 
this division of the coun^ refers only to the statutory 
duties ; the ordinary jurisdiction of justices extends over 
the entire coun^. The sheriffdom is divided into the 
two districts of Perth and Dunblane, with a sheriff- 
substitute for each division. The meetings of the Perth 
sheriff court are noted under Pbbth; the Dunblane 
court meets there every Wednesday during session. 
Circuit courts for small debt causes are held at r^lar 
intervals at Blairgowrie, Coupar-Angus, Crieff, Dun- 
keld, Aberfeldy, Auchterarder, Kincardine, and Cal- 
lander. The county police force, exclusive of the 
members of Perth city police, in 1884 numbered 66 men, 
with a superintendent with a salary of £330. There are 
prisons at Perth and Dunblane ; and cells are attached 
to the police atation-house in 26 other localities. The 
county returns one member to parliament, its parlia- 
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mentary oonatitaency in 1888-84 being 6082. The 
annual yalne of real property in 1674 was £28,880 ; in 
1816 it was £655,582; in 1849, £706,878; in 1876, 
£966,461 ; and in 1884, £889,658, exclusive of £109,115 
for railways and waterworks, which brings up the total 
to £998,778. The parish with the lowest assessed rental 
was Amgask with £2481 ; the parish with the highest 
was Crieff with £81,530. The railways, &c., were 
assessed as follows: — Caledonian, £67,882; North 
British, £7967; Highland, £15,582; Callander and 
Oban, £6469 ; Aberfoyle, £806; Forth and Clyde, £987 ; 
Glasgow Corporation Waterworks, £8691 ; Dunfermline 
Waterworks, £1881. Perthshire is one of the least 
densely populated counties of Scotluid, hayiue only 51 
to the s<^uare mile, while the average for the whole 
country is 125. Only Kirkcudbright, Peebles, Boss 
and Cromarty, Argyll, Inyemess, and Sutherland have 
a sparser population. Pop. (1801) 125,588, (1811) 
184,890, (1821) 188,247, (1881) 142,166, (1841) 187,457, 
(1851) 188,660, (1861) 138.600, (1871) 127,768 (1881) 
129,007, of whom 67,455 were females, t.0., 109*59 to 
every hundred males; while 14,505 or 11*24 of the 
population were Gaelic-speaking. Separate families 
30,292. Houses (1881) occupied 26,722, vacant 1690, 
building 150. 

The civil county previous to the Reformation and 
during the time of Frotestant Episcopacy in Scotland 
contamed the seats and most or the territory of the 
dioceses of Dunkeld aud Dunblane, and some parishes 
of the archdiocese of St Andrews. Since the final 
establishment of Presbyterianism very many changes in 
the constitution of its presbyteries and the distribution 
of its parishes have occurred which it would be useless 
to trace. At present the county contains 78 fWMd 
eivilia parishes, of which 1 — Pxrth — ^is divided into 4 
quoad aaera parishes, makinff 81 entire quoad saera 
parishes in the county. Besides these it shares 5 others 
with Forfarshire, 2 with Kinross-shire, 2 with Stirling- 
shire, and 1 each with Fife, with Clackmannan, wiui 
Fife and Kinross, and with Clackmannan and Stirling ; 
and it also contains 5 chajpels of ease. The parishes 
of Perthshire are Aberdalgie, Aberfoyle, Ab^ethy, 
Abemyte, Alyth, Amcask, Auchterarder, Auchtermven, 
Balquhidder, Bendocny, Blackford, Blair Athole, Blair- 
gowrie, Callander, Caputh, CargiU, Clunie, Collace, 
Comrie, Coupar-Angus, Crieff, Culross, Dron, Dull, 
Dunbarney, I^unblane, Dunkeld and Dowally, Dunning, 
Errol, Findo-Gask, Forgandenny, Forteviot, Fortingail, 
Fossoway, Fowlis-Easter, Fowlis- Wester, Glendevon, 
Inchture, Kenmore, Killin, Kilmadock, Kilspindie, 
Kincardine, Kinclaven, Kinfauns, Kinloch, Kinnaird, 
Kinnoull, Kippen, Kirkmichael, Lecropt, Lethendy, 
Little Dunkeld, Logic, Loderait, Longforgan, Madderty, 
Meigle, Methven, Moneyoie, Monzie, Monzievaird and 
Strowan, Moulin, Huckait, Muthill, Perth, Port of 
Menteith, Battray, Redgorton, Rhynd, St Madoes, St 
Martins, Scone, Tibbermuir, Trinity-Gask, Tulliallan, 
Weem. These are variously divided among the presby- 
teries of Dunkeld, Weem, Perth, Auchterarder, and 
Dunblan^ in the synod of Perth and Stirling; the 
presbyteries of Meigle and Dundee in the synod of 
Angus and Meams ; and the presbytery of Kinross in 
the synod of Fife. The Established Church has 88 
places of worship in the county, the Free Church 60, 
tl.P. 26, Scottish Episcopalian 26, Roman Catholic 
7, Baptist 4, Congregational 4, and other denomi- 
nations 4. There are in the shire 198 elementary day 
schools (152 of them public), which, with total accom- 
modation for 26,118 children, had (1882) 20,610 on the 
registers, and an average attendance of 15,591. The staff 
included 266 certificated, 16 assistant, and 145 pupil 
teachers. The registration county gives off parts of 
Amgask to Fife, of Fossaway and Tuuibole to Kinross, 
of £ppen to Stirling^ of Liff, Benvie, and Invergowrie, 
of Coupar-Angus, and of Scone to Forfarshire ; and in- 
cludes part of Alyth from Forfar, of Abemethy from Fife, 
of Forgandenny from Kinross, of Lecropt from Stirling, 
and of Iiogie from Stirling and Clackmannan. The pop. 
in 1881 was 180, 882. All Uie parishes save six are assessed 
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for the poor. There were in 1882-88 2999 registered and 
2891 casual poor, on whom was spent a total of £86,248. 
Fifteen parishes form the poor-law combination of Upper 
Strathearn, and eleven that of Athole and Breadalbane. 
The county asylum is at Murthly. In 1881-82 there 
were 485 pauper lunatics maintained in the county at a 
total expanse of £10,827. In 1882 the percentage 
of illegitimate births was 9*0. Perthshire contains 
the 42d regimental district, and the depot for the Ist, 
2d, and 8d battalions of the Royal Highlanders. 
Perth is the headquarters for the 1st Perth Rifle Volun- 
teers, and Bimam for the 2d Perthshire Highland 
Rifle Volunteers. 

AntiquUie8.^The antiquities of Perthshire are both 
numerous and interesting, but for anything beyond a 
brief mention of the most important, reference must be 
made to the articles on the various parishes and towns. 
Caledonian cairns, standing stones, cromlechs, and 
stone circles are found scattered over the entire county; 
and there are famous rocking-stones at Abemethy, 
Dron, and KirkmichaeL There is a vitrified fort on 
Craig Rossie, one of the Ochils ; and on Castle Iaw 
there are the remains of what is said to be a Scandi- 
navian camp, 500 feet in diameter. But by far the 
most important military antiquity is the famous Roman 
camp at Abdooh, the largest of the kind in the king- 
dom. There are other Roman camps at Fendoch, 
Dalginross, Fortin^l, and Dunkeld; and there are 
various stretches of Roman road more or less distinctly 
traceable in different regions. In this connection 
should be mentioned ti^e roads made by General Wade, 
about which a well-known distich remarks — 

' Bad you seen these roads before they ware ooade. 
You would lift up your bands and bless Genend Wade.' 

The curious high-pitched brid^ across the Tay at 
Aberfeldy is an interesting specimen of the Generars 
engineermg. The cylindncal tower at Abemetiw is 
the most interesting of the old watch-towers. There 
are localities and objects traditionally associated with 
King Arthur at Meigle, with Fiuflal at Glenalmond, 
and at Monzie and Ejllin, and witn Ossian at Monzie 
and in Glen Beg. The quondam town of Bbbtha is 
separately noted. At Soonb is the historic palace, and 
also the Boot-hill. Amonff the interesting castles, 
some now in ruins, are Macoeth's on Dunsinane Hill, 
Huntingtower or Ruthven, Castie-Campbell, Garth, 
Doune, Elcho, Drummond, Blair Athole, Kinclaven, 
Moulin, and Glasduue. The cathedrals at DiTKBLAinB 
and DuNKBLD are described under those towns ; otiier 
ecclesiastical and religious institutions were the collegiate 
churches of Methven and Tullybardine ; and abbeys or 
priories, etc., at Scone, Inchafiray, Inchmahome, 
Abemethy, Culross, Coupar-Angus, Strathfillan, Elcho 
in Rhynd, and Loch Tay. 

HiOory. — ^The ancient inhabitants of Perthshire were 
known as the Daranii, Horestii, etc., and the names 
of the Caledonian 'towns' of Alaunea on the Allan, 
Lindun near Ardoch, Victoria on the Ruchill, and 
Orrea on the Tay, have been recited by antiquarians. 
The county was traversed b;^ the Romans under Agricola 
and Severus, and on their retirement became chief 
centre of a Pictish kingdom with capitals at Abc^nethy 
and Forteviot. A subsequent Scoto-Saxon monarchy 
held its seat at Perth and Scone; and the former of 
these places became, as we have seen, the capital of 
modem Scotland, and remained so till 1482. Most of 
the history of the county centres in Pebth, with the 
exception of the obscure feuds of the Highland clans. 
The chief battles fought within the limite of the shire 
are Mons Granpius in A.D. 86 (see Caputh), where 
Agricola won a victory ; Luncarty, where the Danes 
were defeated by Kenneth III. in 990 ; Methven, 
1806 ; Dupplin, 1882 ; defeat of the Covenanters by 
Montrose at Tibbermuir, 1645 ; Killiecrankie, 1689 ; 
and Sheriffmuir, 1715; while in 1745-46 the county 
was deeply involved in the proceedings of the rebellion. 
The ancient jurisdictions have already been mentioned ; 
it only remains to say that Menteith was a stewartry, 
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Breadalbane a baUiary or separate jurisdiction of its 
earls, Stratheam a stewartry, Methven a separate 
regality, and Atboll a regality of very kige extent. 
Since the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions in 1747, 
the sheriff, with his two substitutes, has exercised 
jurisdiction orer the county, and in 1795 the present 
ten divisions, already referred to, were defined by Act 
of Parliament. 

Literary ^«Mcia<io9».— The romantic character of 
Perthshire scenery has attracted much attention from 
poets and novelists. Shakespeare's play of Maebeik has 
immortalised Bimam and Dunsinane. Sir Walter Scott 
lays the scene of The Lady of the Lake at Loch Katrine 
and the Trossachs ; and much of Bob Boy is transacted 
in the same SW comer of the shire. Man^ of the 
scenes of Waverley are also laid in Perthshire; and 
Craighall claims to be the chief prototype of ' Tully- 
veolan ' in that novel Some of Bnms's most beautiful 
lyrics have had a Perthshire inspiration ; and the Birks 
Aherfeldy, The Humble PeiUion of Bruar Water, 
Allan Water t On Scaring aome Waterfowl in Loch 
Turrit, are among the best known. The Braes o* Donne 
and Braes o* Balquhidder have also been celebrated in 
poetry ; and Mallet has sung The Birks o* Invermay. 
Many Jacobite sonf;s have reference to Perthshire, not the 
least noticeable beins James Hoffg's Cam' ye by Athole. 
The Baroness Naimers beautiful Mlad The Auld House 
was written of the old House of Gask. The incident 
which gave rise to Wordsworth's poem Stepping West- 
ward occurred at Loch Katrine. 

See James Robertson, General View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Perth (Perth, 1799) ; vol. x. of The New 
Statistical Account (Edinb. 1845); Perthshire Illustrated 
(Lond. 1844) ; John Dickson, * Beport on the Agricul- 
ture of Perthshire,' in Tram, Might, and Ag, Soe, 
(Edinb. 1868) ; J. C. Guthrie, The VaXe of Strathmore 
(Edinb. 1875) ; P. D. Drummond, Perthshire in Bygone 
Days (Lond. 1879) ; W. Marshall, Historic Scenes in 
Perthshire (Edinb. 1880) ; T. Hunter, Woods, Forests, 
and Estates of Perthshire (Perth, 1888) ; R. S. Fittis, 
lUustratians qf the History and Antiquities of Perthshire 
(Perth, 1874), Perthshire AntiauarianMisodlany (1875), 
Histori4xU and Traditionary Oleawings Concerning Perth- 
shire (1876), Chronicles of Perthshire (1877), Sketches 
of the Olden Times in Perthshire (1878), Book of Perth- 
shire Memorabilia (1879), and Becreations of an 
Antiquary in Perthshire History and Genealogy (1880) ; 
besides works cited under Crixff, Culbobs, Dunkeld, 
FiNQASK Castle, Gask, Grai^tully, Inohajtray, 
Imohmahohb, Ksib, Monteith, Perth, and Soone. 

Petwenlter, a parish of SE Aberdeenshire, contain- 
ing Murtle, Milltimber, and Culter stations on the 
Deeside branch (1853) of the Great North of Scotland 
railway, 5i, 6^, and 7i miles WSW of Aberdeen, under 
which ^ere is a post and telegraph office of Peterculter. 
It is bounded N by Skene and NewhiUs, E by Newhills 
and Banchory-Devenick, S by Maryculter, SW by 
Drumoak, and W by Echt Its utmost length, from 
ENE to WSW, is 6g miles ; its utmost breadth is 5 
miles ; and its area is 16 square miles, or 10,288^ acres, 
of which 100^ are water, and 2671- belong to the small 
Bieldside detached portion almost surrounded by Ban- 
chory-Devenick.* The Deb, curving 4} miles east- 
north-eastward along or near to all the Maryculter 
boundary, is joined at the parish church by Leuchar 
Burn, which flows 6^ miles south-eastward along the 
Skene border and across the interior. The Leuchar 
itself is fed by Gormack Bum, tracing 3 miles of the 
Drumoak boundary, and below its influx is often 
known as the Bum of Culter. The surface declines 
along the Dee to 50 feet above sea-level, and rises 
thence to 822 feet at Eddieston HiU, 450 at Beins 
Hill or the Weather Craig, and 706 at yin gahill Wood. 
Gneiss is the predominant rock in the eastem and 
northern portions of the parish, granite in the westem ; 
and the latter has been laigely quarried at Anguston. 

* Aooording, however, to a dedsioii of 1B67, the Deebonk de- 
tached portion of Banohoiy-DeTenick bdongs now to FsteNolter. 
which thus hM a total land area of 10,647 acrei. ' 
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In the £ the soil is sandy or graveUy, with a mixtare 
of vegetable earth ; whilst in the arable parts of the 
other districts it is variously a red earth or day, a 
thin sandy soil on ^vel and rock, and a mixtare of 
black earth or reclaimed moss and clay. Nearly one- 
sixth of the entire area is under wood, plantations 
chiefly of larch and Scotch firs ; and about two-thirds 
are in tillage, a good deal of swampy and moorish land 
having been reclaimed in the course of the last half 
century. Employment, other than agriculture, is 
fumished by the Culter Paper Mill (1751) and by a 
flock factory (1831). KoRiCiiNDYiLES, the chief anti- 
quity, is noticed separately, as also are the mansions 

of BiNGHILL, COUNTESSWBLLS, CULTBR, and MUBTLB. 

Five proprietors hold each an annual value of £500 and 
upwards, and five of between £1 00 and £500. Peterculter 
is in the presbyteiy and s^od of Aberdeen ; the living is 
worth £241, lis. The parish church, originally dedicated 
to St Peter, stands close to the Dee's left bank, near 
Culter station. It was built in 1779, and contains 550 
sittings. Nearly 2 miles to the N is Peterculter Frw 
church ; and two public schools, Countesswells and 
Craigton, with respective accommodation for 67 and 
180 children, had (1888) an average attendance of 37 
and 127, and grants of £32, lis. and £117, 9s. 6d. 
Valuation (I860) £7879, (1884) £12,812, 16s. 7d.,pltfs 
£956 for the railway, and £500 for the aqueduct Pop. 
(1801) 871, (1831) 1228, (1861)1410, (1871) 1668, (1881) 
190S,—Ord. Sur., sha 77, 76, 67, 1871-74. 

Peterhead, a parish containing a town of t^e same 
name in the NE of Aberdeenshire, and in the extreme 
E of the Buchan district of that county. The old name 
was Peterugie, which was exchanged for the present one 
about the end of the 16th century. It is bounded N£ 
by a detached portion of Banffsmre (St Fergus), E by 
the North Sea, SSW by Cruden parish, and W by the 
parish of Longside. The boundary alone the NE is 
formed for 4§ miles by the river Ugie — ^whence tJie old 
name of the parish^-^ind here, as well as to the E, the 
boundary is natural ; on the SSW and W it is artifidaL 
The shape of the parish may be roughly described as a 
parallelogram with very irregular sides except on the 
SSW, where it is almost straight The greatest length, 
from NW, at the point where the boundaxy line of the 
detached portion of Banfishire <]^uits the Ugie NW of 
Roundhillock, to Cave o' Meachie on the coast on the 
SE, is 6i miles ; the greatest breadth, a line at right 
angles to this, from North Head at the town of Peter- 
head to Mill of Dens on the SW, is 4| miles ; and the 
area is 9449 '267 acres, inclusive of 235*620 foreshore and 
44 '055 water. The height of the surface rises from sea- 
level along the eastem border westward with irregular 
undulations to Cowsrieve (229 feet) and Black Hill (350), 
and another rising ground turns eastward to the ahore 
at Sterling Hill (209), in the extreme SE of the parish. 
Near the centre of the sea-coast is the conical Meethill 
(181 feet). The coast following the lai^r windings mea- 
sures about 7| miles, and from it the promontories of 
Peterhead, Salthouse Head, and Buchan Ness project, 
the latter being the most easterly point of Scotland, 
though the promontory on which the town stands is not 
far behind, and the heads to the E of the harbour are 
stiU farther E. Between the point occupied by the 
town and Salthouse Head is Peterhead or Brickwork 
Bay, fullv j mile wide across the mouth, and } mile 
deep, with rocky and shingly shores. Between Salt- 
bum Head and Buchan Ness is Sandford Bay, 1 mile 
wide across the mouth, and i mile deep, and with a 
considerable portion of its shore formed by a fine sandy 
beach. Near the south-eastem point, however, a line 
of cliffs pierced by numerous chasms and caves begins 
and contmues round by Buchan Ness till the southern 
boundarv of the parish is reached. Only a smdl por* 
tion of the area is under wood, and there are about 100 
acres of bare rock and 400 of mooij and mossv ground, 
but the rest is all under cultivation, the sou varying 
from sand to rich black loam and stiff* clay. The under- 
lying rocks are granite or granitic, and are extenaifely 
quarried, the red varieties so well known oQmmeraially 
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as 'Peterhoad Granite' being largely naed for orna- 
mental purposes and for monuments. The draina^ 
is carried o£f by a few rivulets flowing to the Ugie 
or directW to the sea. Old Cra^g or Ravenscraig 
Castle, a fine old rain with great thickness of wall, is 
on the bank of the U^e. It was the seat of a branch 
of the Marischal fiimily, James lY. having, in 1491, 
granted to Sir Gilbert Keith of Inveragie the superiority 
of the lands of Tortastonn, BntUa, the ' Scottis Myln,' 
and the rock commonly called the Ravinmscraig, and 
farther given him permission to erect on the last a 
castle or fortalice, with battlements, machiooling, port- 
cullis, and drawbridge, and all other defences that 
might be found necessary. Boddam Castle, on the 
coast near Buchan Kess, was the seat of another branch 
of the same family, the Keiths of Ludquhame, Baronets 
of Nova Scotia^ and the Earls-Marischal, who had 
their castle at Inverugie in the parish of St Fergus to 
the N, i mile £ of Ravenscraig, were the founders and 
original superiors of the town. After their forfeiture 
part of the property was purchased by a fishing com- 
pany, whose affairs having become embarrassed, it was 
affam sold in 1728 to the Governors of the Merchant 
Maiden Hospital in Edinbuigh. This institution, having 
purchased another portion of the Marischal estate from 
the York Buildings Company in 1788, is now superior of 
the town and proprietor of the adjacent estates. The 
annual rental of these propNerties is now probably about 
half the total amount originally paid for them. There 
are traces of Picts' houses near ^)ddam, and the Meet- 
hill seems, from its name, to have been latterly the 
Moat-hill or seat of baronial jurisdiction. At an earlier 
period it must have been a sepulchral mound, for when 
the foundation of the tower on the top was being dug, 
an urn and some human remains were found. The 
tower by which the hill is surmounted was erected in 
honour of Earl Grey after the passing of the Beform 
Bill The landward industries are farming, brickworks, 
1 mile S of the town at Invemettie, and 2i miles W 
near Berryhill, a distillery at Invemettie, granite work- 
ing, and several mills. The parish is trayersed by the 
coast road which passes from the town of Peterhead 
southward by Boddam to Ellon, and tiience to Aber- 
deen, and northward by Fraserburgh to Banff; and by 
another main road which passes from the town west- 
wards to New Deer. During the period of railway 
speculation a line was projected to pass from Aberdeen 
to Peterhead, and thence alone the whole S coast of the 
Moray Firth, but the scheme lell to the ground like so 
many othera in the crash that followed the railway 
mania. The line subsequently formed northward from 
Aberdeen passed inland oy Inyerurie and Huntly, and 
the parish had no railway communication till 1862, 
when the Formartine and Buchan section of the Great 
North of Scotland system was extended through the 
northern portion to the town of Peterhead. There are 
also stations at Newseat and Inverugie, tiie former 40} 
and the latter 42^ miles from Aberdeen. There are a 
number of small properties, and the chief residences are 
Sandford Lod^, Inyemettie Lodge, Dens, Meethill 
House, Blackhouse, Balmoor, Bichmond, Cocklaw, 
Berryhill, and Ellishill House. Besides the town of 
Peterhead the parish contains the fishing villages of 
Boddam, Bumhaven, and Buchanhaven, which are all 
separately noticed, as are also Buchan Ness and the 
lighthouse there. The parish was first known as Inver- 
ugie of St Peter to distinguish it from Inverugie of St 
Fergus on the opposite bank of the Ugie, then as 
Petmigie, and finally as Peterhead. Up to 1641 it 
included Longside, but that parish was then disjoined 
on account of * the wydnes of the said parochine [of 
Peterhead] and of the many comunicantis within the 
samen.' It is in the presbytery of Deer and the synod 
of Aberdeen, and the living is worth £480 a year. It 
includes the quoad taera panshes of Blackhill, Boddam, 
and East Church, the latter connected with the town 
where the churches are noticed, llie landward school 
board has under its charge the four public schools of 
Blaokhills, Boddam, Bumhaven, and Tortorston, which. 
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with respective accommodation for 80, 270, 180, and 70 
children, had (1888) an average attendance of 68, 232, 
145, and 68, and grants of £50, 14s., £208, Is., £118, 
5&, and £56, 12s. Ten proprietors hold each an annual 
value of £500 or upwards, 28 hold between £500 and 
£100, 88 hold each between £100 and £50, and there 
are a considerable number of smaller amount Valuation 
(1884) £17,467, 7s., exclusive of the burgh, but in- 
clusive of £781 for the railway. Pop. of parish, 
inclusive of the burgh and the villages, (1801) 4491, 
(1881) 6695, (1861) 9796, (1871) 11,506, (1881) 14,267, 
of whom 6798 were males and 7459 were females. Of 
the whole population 8171 were in the ecclesiastical 
parish proper, 8926 were in East Church o. «., 394 
were in Blackhill q, «., and 1766 in Boddam q. s. 
^-Ord. Swr., sh. 87, 1876. 

Peterhead, a parliamentary bur|;h, a head-port, and 
the chief town in the Buchan distnct of Aberdeenshire, 
occupving a peninsula in the N£ of the parish just 
described. It is one of the terminal stations (the other 
being Fraserburgh) on the Formartine and Buchan 
section of the Great North of Scotland railway system, 
and is by rail 44^ miles NNE of Aberdeen, but by road 
only 32. The peninsula which shares with Buchan 
Ness the distinction of being the most easterly land in 
Scotland, is about 7 furlongs from E to W and 6 furlongs 
from N to S, and the portion occupied by the town 
about 6i by 5 furlongs. Up to the latter part of the 
16th century the onlv portion of the town existing was 
the fishing village of Aeith-Jnch, which stands on the 
extremity of the peninsula, and is separated from the 
rest of the place oy the harbour, the isthmus that at 
one time formed the connection having been pierced in 
the course of harbour improvements. Immediately W 
of the harbours and alonf; the N shore of Peterhead Bay 
is Peterhead proper, which passes farther W still into 
the suburbs or Ronheads (N) and Eirkton (W), and the 
parliunentary boundary also includes the village of 
Buchanhaven on the NW. The principal street in 
Keith-Inch extends from NE to SW, and is called 
Castle Street. The principal streets in the rest of the 
town are Broad Street and Marischal Street, running 
westward from the harbour and at right angles to it ; 
and Long-gate Street crossing these from NNW to SSE ; 
but there are many other well-edificed thoroughfares. 
The appearance of the buildings is somewhat peculiar, 
the houses being built of the granite found in the neigh- 
bourhood, pick or axe dressed and close-jointed. 

Somewhat isolated by its position the town has but 
little history. Prior to the Reformation the land on 
which the town stands, together with a considerable 
extent of acyoining country, belonged to the abbey of 
Deer, but in 1560 it was granted by Queen Mary to 
RobOTt Keith, son of the fourth Earl Marischal, and 
passed to the Earl's nephew and successor, Georse, by 
whom in 1598 the modem Peterhead was founded, the 
village being created a burgh of barony. At this time 
the mhabitants of Keith -Inch are estimated to have 
numbered only 56, and the feuars to whom the town's 
charter was granted were only 14, most of them seemingly 
fishermen. Some of the older houses still remain. 
During the troublous times in the first half of the I7th 
century the people, as was necessary, took the same side 
as the Keiths, and indeed in 1642 the place was highly 
favoured as being the scene of a supernatural hint of 
troubles to come, for 'About the 5th of November, in 
ane seamanis house of Peterheid there was hard, upone 
the night, beatting of drums, uther tymas sounding of 
trumpetis, playing on pi£feris, and rinmikg of belUs, to 
the astoneishment of the heireris. Trubles foUouit' 
In 1715 the people again followed the Marischal fortunes, 
and the Chevaher St George, after finding himself unable 
to land at Montrose, thought Peterhead a fit place for 
his purpose and came ashore here, but did not make 
himself known; and 'he and his five convpanions 
having lodged ane night in the habit of sea-officers at 
Peterhead and anotJier at Newburgh, a house of the 
Earl Marischal, on the twentv-fourth [of December] 
they passed ineogmito through Aberdeen with two 
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baggage horses, and at night came to Fetteresso, the 
principal seat of the Earl of Marischal.' In 1720, with 
the otiier forfeited estates of the Earl Mariachal, the 
town was sold to the York Bnildin^js Company, on 
whose break-np six years afterwards it was purchased 
for £3000 by the governors of the Edinburgh Merchant 
Maiden Hospital, who are still the superiors. At one 
time Peterhead had some repute as a watering-place, with 
both baths and mineral wells, but the reputation is 
now considerably cone. The mineral waters of Peter- 
head were reckoned about 1680 as one of the six notable 
things in Buchan ; and {Mreyiously, in 1686, Andrew 
More, {Hpofessor of physic in Eing^ College, Aberdeen, 
had written in their favour. The most mmous of the 
wells is the Wine- well, on the S of the town, where the 
water is very strongly impregnated with carbonic acid, 
muriate of iron, muriate of mne, and muriate of soda. 
There are two very good baths. A vivid description of 
Peterhead at the beginning of the present century is 
civen in John Skelton's Grookit Meg ; A Story of the 
Year One (Lond. 1880). 

PMie BuHdinsfSt 6^— The town-hall, at the W end 
of Broad Street, was built in 1788, and has a spire 126 
feet high; the chief public hall was founded with 
masonic honours and in presence of a deputation from 
the governors of the Merchant Maiden Hospital, in 
1872 ; and there is also a music halL The courthouse, 
a handsome building in Queen Street, was built in 
1869-70, at a cost of £2600, from dengns by Messrs 
Peddie k Einnear. In the centre of Broad Street va the 
Market Cross, which was erected after the town was 
made a parliamentary burgh b^ the Reform Bill of 1832. 
It is a granite pillar, Tuscan in style, and surmounted 
hj the arms ot the Earls MarischaL A monument to 
Field-Marshal Keith, younger brother of the Earl, who 
was forfeited in 1715, and who afterwards rose to 
eminence in the Prussian army under Frederick the 
Great, was erected in 1869, the statue being presented 
by the King of Prussia. It is a copy in bronze of that 
erected to the memorjr of the Marsnal in Prussia. On 
the pedestal, which is 8 feet high, is the inscription : 
' Field-Marshal Keith, bom at Inverugie, 1696 ; killed 
at the battle of Hochkirchen, 14th October 1758. The 
nft of William I., King of Prussia, to the town of 
Peterhead, August 1868. Prdfnu ifixU, fofiii obvU,* 
A cemet^, lud out in 1868-69, contains a Runic 
cross of polished granite, 14 feet high. The parish 
church, at the W end of the Kirktown, was built in 1808, 
and has a tower, lantern, and spire rising to a height of 
118 feet It contains 1800 sittings ; whilst the East 
quoad eacra church (1834) contains 700. St Peter's 
Free church, in St Peter Street, was built soon after 
the Disruption, and is a substantial building with 
Tudor features containing 1146 sittings. There is 
also another Free church — South Church — erected in 
1872. The U.P. church in Charlotte Street, built in 
1858 and First Pointed in stvle, contains 500 sittings. 
It superseded a former church erected in 1800. Tne 
Congregational church (1870) is a plain building with 450 
sittings. The Methodist church, in Queen Street (1867), 
superseded an old church, and has about 200 sittings. 
The Episcopal church (St Peter) in Merchant Street, 
buUt in 1814 and containing 800 sittings, is a 
* Churchwarden (Gothic ' building, with a nave and an 
apsidal sanctuary. The organ was erected in 1867. The 
Roman Catholic church (St Mary), in St Peter Street, is 
a good Early Pointed edifice of 1861, containing 200 
sittings. In 1888 the following were the e^ht schools 
under the burgh school board, the first six of them 
public, with accommodation, average attendance, and 
Government grants :— Academy (469, 278, £250, 148.), 
Bnchanhaven (175, 101, £85, Os. 6d.), North (468, 267, 
£210, 68.), Female (406, 209, £204, 6s. 6d.), Infant 
(196, 165, £122, 5s. 6d.), Prince Street (291, 0, £0), 
Free Church female (458, 421, £368, 7s. 6d.), and Episco- 
paHan (161, 110, £76, 16s.). Of these the Academy 
was founded on 16 June 1846, ' for affording the means 
of a liberal education to all classes of the inhabitants.' 

Harhow and Trade, ef&— The port of Peterhead, with 
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its two harbours, is one of the most valuable on the 
£ coast of Scothmd, the peninsula at the extremity ot 
which it is situated being often the first Und reached 
by vessels arriving from the norUiem parts of oontt- 
nental Europe, or when overtaken by storm in the 
North Sea. Its claims for foremost considemtion in the 

Suestion of the erection of a ffreat harbour of refuge on 
be E coast of Scotland, are oeinff, at present, actively 
pressed on the Government ; anain 1888 a memoriaj, 
si^ed by 7882 'shipowners, shipmasters, mariners, 
fishermen, and others connected with, and frequenting 
the east coast of Scotland,' was presented to the Treaaory 
in support of these claims. The signatures were 
obtained all alon^ the Scottish coast aiuL from many 
parts of the En{;lish coast, even as far S as London, 181 
of those who signed being members of Lloyds. The 
chief points urged are, * 1st, its position with regard 
to the two great natural harbours of the Forth and 
Cromarty ; 2d, its position on a part of the coast where 
ships and boats are placed in circumstances of the 
neatest danger ; 3d, its position as re^afds the great 
fishing industry of Scotland ; 4th, its position as 
a place of easy access and departure in any wind ; and 
lastly, its position as regards extent, dep^ of water, the 
kind and qualitjr of the anchorage ground to be enclosed, 
and its proximity to an abundant supply of material 
for its construction. In these aspects,' the petition 
continues, < the South Bay of Peterhead is the best, if 
not the only site for a National Harbour of Befuge on 
the East Coast of Scotland. It is situated midway be- 
tween the Firth of Forth and Cromarty. The coast on 
either side of it is of an exposed and dangerous char- 
acter ; it is the centre of the great fishing indnstnr on 
the East Coast ; it is an easy point of access and de- 
parture, being the most promment headland on the 
coast ; it is so formed by nature as to affoid all the 
phvsioal advantages of ample space, depth of water, 
and anchorage of the best description ; and it is in the 
vicinity of extensive granite quarries from which in- 
exhaustible supplies of material can be obtained for the 
construction of the works.' Petitions to the same 
effect were also presented by 30 insurance associations, 
shipping companies, etc, as well as by the Harbour 
Trustees, who pointed out that for 200 years all the 
nautical authorities were a^^reed that Peterhead had 
exceptional advantaj|;es as a site for a harbour of refuge ; 
that a Royal Commission following a Select Committee's 
report in 1857 had recommended a grant of £100,000 
in aid of a local contribution of £200,000, but that the 
locality was too poor to raise such a sum, and that the 
port was connected with Norway by a submarine 
telegraph cable. In June 1884 the report was issued of 
the su1>committee appointed to investigate the question 
of the most suitable place for a harbour of reftige on the 
east coast of Scotland, to be constructed by convicts ; 
and in it the sub-commissioners declare that they ' have 
no hesitation in recommending that the harbour should 
be at Peterhead.' From its natural advanta^ the 
harbour early attracted attention, and it is said that 
some of the engineers of Cromw^'s armv on visitine 
the place expreraed great disappointment that the^ baa 
not done so before fixing on Inverness as the site of 
their great northern fort, as they considered the sitna- 
tion of Peterhead very much better. But, however 
that may be, it is certain that the first parliament of 
Charles II. passed an Act * for a contribution for rraair- 
ing the harbours of Peterhead ; ' and later, we find one 
Henry Middleton, in derkhill, very dilligent in harboor 
matters, and the port receiving in consequence the 
name of Port Henry. In 1805 there is an act of 
Scottish parliament authorising voluntary contributions 
from all the churches of the three Lothiuis, and beweet 
the Forth for farther repairs, and in 1729, and a^pn in 
1789, the Convention of Royal Buighs authorised a 
contribution from all royal burghs for the same pumae. 
All these early harbours seem to have been to the N of 
those that now exist, but in 1773 the present Sooth 
harbour was commenced after designs by Smeaton, and 
it was deepened and otherwise improved in 1807 under 
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an Act of parliament that was then obtained. The 
North HarSonr was begun in 1818, after desi^ bv 
Telford, and was improved in 1821, 1887, and 1855. 
From the nature of the place yessels in both harbours 
were often windbound for considerable periods, and the 
loss arisinff from this was so great, ^at in 1850 a canal 
was formed through the isthmus between the harbours, 
so that yessels could be warped from the one to the 
other. It is spanned by a cast iron swing bridge erected 
at a cost of £8000. In 1872-78, and 1875-76, fresh 
acts of parliament, authorising further improvements, 
were obtained and new works carried out, and a middle 
harbour formed. There are now three basins hewn out 
of solid rock and covering an area of 21^ acres, and the 
total expenditure for harbour purposes has been in all 
nearly £800,000, of which the sum of £200,000 has 
been expended since 1859. The depth of the basins 
varies from 12 to 18 feet at spring tides, but at medium 
low water is only 5 to 7^ feet Off the North Harbour 
are two graving dock& The present amount of debt is 
£109,608, but the revenue has risen from £100 in 1800, 
and £4000 in 1849, to £8260 in 1888. About half the 
revenue is derived from fishing-boats and half from 
general trade. The management is vested in the preses 
of the governors of the Merchant Maiden Hospital in 
Edinburgh, the provost of Peterhead, and 18 elected 
trustees. Prior to 1715, and again during the Peninsular 
war, the harbour was protected by small forts at the 
entrance, but these have vanished. 

Peterhead was made a head port in 1888, its limits 
extending southward to the mouth of the Tthan, and 
westward to the Powk Bum. It includes the sub-ports 
or creeks of Boddam, Fraserburgh, Pittullie, and Rose- 
hearty. The number of vessels belonging to the port with 
their tonnsge has been, at various dates, as follows : — 



rear. 


yevels. 


Tonnsjpd. 


1796 
1887 
1861 
1876 
1884 


28 
82 

80 
70 
61 


over 8,000 
11,022 
18,687 
9,916 
7,248 



Of these, in 1875, 5 vessels of 1888 tons, and in 1884 
6 of 1274 tons, were steamers. Of the ships owned in 
the port 6 sailing ships (of from 180 to 480 tons) and 8 
steamers (295, 807, and 41 2 tons) are engaged in the Green- 
land seal and whale fishing, a trade that nas been carried 
on since 1788, when the first whaler was fitted out 
Though it has been more vigorously prosecuted from 
Peterhead than from any other British port the trade 
has had great fluctuations. From 1788 till 1808 only 
1 ship went to the north every year ; from 1804 to 1814 
there were from 2 to 7 every year ; from 1814 to 1880 
the number was from 8 to 16, and by 1857 this had 
risen to 82. Since then, however, it has Agun declined, 
till in 1884 there were only 9 vessels. The following 
table shows the tonnsge of vessels that entered from 
and to foreifli and colonial ports and coastwise, with 
cargoes and ballast, at various dates : — 



Eutibid. 


Clbasid. 


Tear. 


British. 


Foreign. 


TVrtal. 


British. 


Fonifl;n. 


TbtaL 


1866 
1867 
1874 
1888 


42,604 
80,767 
67,844 
68,497 


8,894 

4,964 

11,808 

29,842 


46,806 
86.781 
79.162 
87.889 


84,788 
27,601 
70,464 
66,869 


880 

6,069 

10,816 

29.469 


86.168 
82,660 
81.269 
86.818 



Of the total, 864 vessels of 87,889 tons, that entered in 
1883, 186 of 27,482 tons were in ballast, and 670 of 
61,681 tons were coasters; whilst the total, 840 of 
86,318 tons, of those that cleared, included 888 ships in 
ballast of 34,398 tons and 580 coasters of 48,952 tons. 
The princinal exports are agricultural nroduce, herring, 
and other nsh, oil, and granite ; and tne principal im- 
ports are timber, lime, coal, wool, salt, flour, iron, and 
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soft goods. The amount of customs in 1861 was £2089, 
in 1872 £1724, in 1881 £1944, and in 1882 £1452. 

Peterhead is also the centre of one of the twenty-six 
herring fishery districts into which Scotland is divided, 
and embraces all the villages lying between Buchan- 
haven and Newburgh, both inclusive. To the district 
there belonged, in 1882, 838 first-class boats, 211 second- 
class boats, and 176 third-class boats, employiuff 1692 
fisher men and boys, and of these to Peterheaa itself 
there belonged 118 first-class, 38 second-class, and 55 
third-class boats, with 440 resident fishermen snd boys. 
In the same year the total number of persons em- 
ployed in connection with the herring fisnery in the 
district was 7253, the value of the boats employed was 
£48,298, of the nets £59,150, and of the lines £10,088. 
The number of boats actually fishing in the district, 
most of them from Peterhead itself, whither they are 
drawn by the possibility of getting in and out of the 
harbour at low water, was 822, and the number of 
barrels of herring caught by them 185,704, 156,026^ of 
which were exported to the Continent, mostly to Libau, 
Eonigsberg, Danzig, Stettin, and Hamburg. The total 
number of cod, ling, and hake cured within the district 
in 1882 was 44,597. During the herrin/; fishing season 
the population of the town is increased by from 8000 to 
4000 individuals connected with this industry. 

The manufacture of linen was once carried on, but is 
now extinct. A wooUen manufactory was stsited in 
the Eirktown in the early part of the present century, 
and produced excellent superfine cloth. After languish- 
ing and disappearing for a time altogether, it was 
revived in 1854 by a company by whom the manufac- 
ture of woollens of different sorts is still vigorously 
prosecuted. The other industries, besides those men- 
tioned in connection with the parish, are saw-mills, a 
foundry, boat building yards, a rope-work, granite 
polishing, and brewing. 

MwiiGipaliiy, s^— Under the superiority of the 
Govemon of the Merchant Maiden Hospital the com- 
munity acquired a separate government in 1774, and 
after the passing of the Reform Bill of 1882, and the 
subsequent Act of 1833, when the burgh became parlia- 
mentary, a keen dispute lone existed whether the 
remaining portion of the moss-lands, commonsge, and 
pssturage originally granted to the community by the 
Earl Marischal, fell to be managed by the baron-bailie 
and a committee of the feuars, or by the new magis- 
trates ; and the community of feuars still attends to 
certain matters. Munici- 
pal a£fairs are managed by 
a provost, 3 bailies, a trea- 
surer, and 7 councillors. 
The council acts also as 
the police commission, and 
the police force is united 
with that of the county. 
Water is brought in pipes 
fh>m a copious spring 2^ 
miles distant, and gas is 
supplied by a ioint-stock 
company formea in 1833, 
and with their works in 
Long-gate Street The 
town has a head post office 
with money order, savings' bank, insurance, and telegraph 
departments, branches of the Commereial, North of Scot- 
land, Town and County, and Union banks, a branch of the 
National Security Savings' Bank, agencies of 21 insur- 
ance companies, consulates for Denmark, France, Ger- 
manv, Norway and Sweden, and Russia, and several 
hotels. The newspapen are the Independent East Abtr- 
demMre Observer (1862), published every Tuesday and 
Friday, and the Liberal Peterhead SeiUinel (1856), pub- 
lished every Wednesday. Among the miscellaneous insti- 
tutions may be noticed two masonic lodges, the Peterhead 
Association for Science, Literature, and Arts (1885), 
with a museum, the nucleus of the collection in which 
was bequeathed bv the late Mr Adam Arbuthnot; a 
reading society (1808), and a Mechanics' Institute (1836), 
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both of them with libnries ; a merchants' society (1712), 
a trades' society (1728), a weavers' society (1778), a 
mutual improvement association, a ffolf club, an Eastern 
Clab, and the usual religious and philanthropic associa- 
tions. A weekly market is held on Friday, and there 
are fairs on the Fridays before . 26 May and before 
22 Nov. A sheriff court is held every Friday for the 
parishes of Peterhead, Ouden, Slains, Old Deer, New 
Deer, Bathen, Longside, Crimond, Strichen, Fraser- 
burgh, Lonmav, Tyrie, Aberdonr, Pitsligo, St Fergus, 
and I^ogie-Buchan. Justice of peace courts are hdd as 
reouired. 

Peterhead unites with Elgin, Banff, Cullen, Inver- 
urie, and Kintore in returning a member to serve in 
parliament, and it is also the returning burgh for East 
Aberdeenshire. Parliamentary constituency (1884) 1028, 
municipal constituency 1477, including 154 females. 
Valuation (1874) £26,138, (1884) £38,2^4, of which 
£585 was for the railway. Pop. (1801) 8264, (1831) 
5112, (1841) 5158, (1861) 7298, (1861) 7641, (1871) 
8621, (1881) 10,922, of whom 5131 were males and 5791 
females. Houses, inhabited 1418, uninhabited 59, build- 
ing 29. Of the total popuktion 138 men and 107 women 
were connected with the civil and military services or 
with professions, 35 men and 569 women were employed 
as domestic servants, 545 men and 14 women were 
engaged in commerce, 836 men and 77 women were con- 
nected with agriculture and fishing, 1898 men and 403 
women were connected with industrial handicrafts or 
were dealers in manufactured substances, and there 
were 2125 boys and 2142 girls at or under school age. 
See Peter Buchan's Annalt of Peterheadfrom its Fowida- 
tiontothe Present Time (Peterhead, 1819). 

Fdttiiiaiii, a village and a parish in the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire. The villa^ is 3 miles S by E of Carstairs 
Junction (only Ig mile in a straight line), and 52 miles 
E by S of Lanark, under which it has a post office. 

The parish is bounded N by Carstairs and Camwath, 
E by Libbcrton, SE by Covington, SW by Carmichael, 
and W by Lanark. Its utmost length, from E to W, 
is Si miles ; its utmost breadth, from N to S, is 2| 
miles; and its area is 39973 acres, of which 98 are 
water. The Clydjb winds 2f miles north-north-west- 
ward along all the eastern, 4^ miles west-south-westward 
along all the northern, and 1^ mile southwaoxi along all 
the western, boundary. It thus has a total course here 
of 81 miles, though the point where it first touches and 
that where it qnits the parish are only 8} miles distant 
as the crow mes. A result of various changes of its 
channel is that five little pendicles of Pettinain parish 
are now situated on its right bank. A considerable 
tract of hangh land, about 615 feet above the sea, 
adjoins the river, so low and level as to be covered with 
water at the time of freshets, and then having the 
appearance of a lake. The ground rises by a gentle 
acclivity, and with unequal surface from the haugh ; 
and a nd^ of hills extends across the SW district, from 
the vicinity of the river into Covincton, rising to an 
extreme altitude of 1131 feet, and having three summits 
called Cairn Grife, Westraw Hill, and Swaites Hill. 
The rocks of this hill-ridge are porphvry and sandstone, 
the former an excellent road-metal, but the latter ill- 
suited to buildin^j purposes. The soil of the low 
grounds is variously recent alluvium, rich loam, sharp 
gravel, and poor sand. That of the higher grounds is 
generally of^a moorish character, incumbent on till. 
About 2435 acres are in tillage ; 1107 are pastoral ; and 
366^ are under wood. Thirteen-fourteenths of the 
entire rental belong to Sir Windham Carmichael 
Anstruther, Bart, of Carmichael, whose uncle in 1817 
inherited tJie estate from the last Earl of Hyndford. 
Its mansion, Westraw House, 5 furlongs W of the 
village, was that Earl's favourite residence, and was 
probably built by his ancestor, the first Lord Car- 
michael, towards the middle of the 17th century. A 
hundred years ago the ruins of a house were pointed out 
at Clowbum, in which tea is said to have first been 
introduced to Scotland. It was brought from HoUand, 
according to tradition, by Su: Andrew Kennedy, whose 
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wife sncceedjsd to the lands of Clowbum in 1677, and 
who, being 'Conservator of the Scotch Nation' at 
Campvere, nad received it as a present from the Dutch 
East India Company. On the highest ground in the 
S of the parish are vestiges of an ancient British fort. 
Cairn Gnfe, whose two concentric ramjparts, 5 to 7 yards 
apart, enclose an area of 100 square feet Pettinain is 
in the presbytery of Lanark and the synod of Glaseow 
and Ayr ; the living is worth £203. The chapdf of 
' Pedynane,' originally dependent on Lanark, was 
granted to Dryburgh Abbey by David I. about the 
year 1150. The parish church, on the site of the 
ancient chapel, has a belfry bearing date 1696, with the 
inscription, 'Holiness becomes God's House.' As re- 
paired in 1820, it contains 234 sittings. The public 
school, with accommodation for 66 children, had (1883) 
an average attendance of 52, and a grant of £46, 78. 
Valuation (1859) £3216, 38. 6d., (1884) £4800, 10s. 
Pop. (1801) 430, (1821) 490, (1841) 416, (1861) 407, 
(1871>366, (1881) 360.— Ord. Sur., sh. 23, 1865. 

Pelfty, a parish on the S side of the Moray Firth, in 
the extreme NE of the county of Inverness, and with a 
small part crossing the boundary into Nairnshire. It 
is bounded N by the parish of Ardersier, for i mile at 
the NE comer by the parish of Nairn, E and SE ^ the 
parish of Croy, S W by the parish of Inverness and Boxia, 
and N W by the Moray Firth. The boundary is artificial 
except along the Firth, and on the N, where it follows 
the course of a small stream. The greatest length, from 
the point on the NE between Lambhill and Blackcastle 
where the parish and county boundaries reach the coast 
road from Inverness to Nairn, to the noint on the S W 
where the line crosses the same road near Culloden 
Bridcworks, is 7i miles ; the average breadth is about 2 
miles; and the area is 10,697*313 acres, inclusive of 
877-784 of foreshore and 33-052 of water ; of the total 
area 321*254 acres, including 0*121 acre of water, are in 
Nairnshire and the rest in Inverness-shire. A central 
hollow, from 80 to 40 feet above sea-level, passes along 
the whole parish from NE to SW, and from this the 
surface slones to the SE to a height varying from 150 
feet at the 19' end to over 300 near the S end, along the 
ridge above Culloden Moor. Between the central hollow 
and the sea in the N there is a strip of flat fi:round 
sloping gradually to the shore ; in the centre ana S the 
ffround slopes up to a height of over 100 feet, and then 
down to a terrace along the 50-feet contour, from which 
there is a rapid fall to the shore. The coast is low and 
sandy and with a veij gentle slope, so that a considerable 
amount of foreshore is uncovered at low water. At the 
W comer of the parish the triangular Alterlie Point 
projects nearly i mile beyond the ordinary coast- 
line, and N of it is a small bay, sometimes called Petty 
Bay and sometimes Alterlie Bay. Almost the whole 
surface is under cultivation or woodland, but there is 
mossy and benty land extending probably to nearly 1000 
acres. There are about 1800 acres under wood. The 
soil toward the sea is light loam and clayey sand, but 
alone the hollow and on the south-eastern slope it is 
much stronger and very fertile. The underlying rock 
belongs to the upper Old Red Sandstone systenL In 
the SE about half of Loch Flemington (4 by 1^ furl. ) 
lies within the parish, and 1^ mue SW of it is the 
small Lochan Dinty. The drainage is carried off by a 
number of small streams, those in the S uniting and 
flowing into the sea at Petty Bay, and those in the 
centre and N uniting and flowing into the sea at the 
extreme N comer of the jMirish. The mansions are 
Castle Stuart (li mile WSW of Dalcross station), 
Flemington (i mue NE of Fort George station), and 
Gollanfield (7 furlongs £N£ of Fort George station). 
The first is a seat of the Earl of Moray, and is a fine 
example of the castellated mansion of tne early part of 
the 17th century. Traditionally the date of its erection 
is earlier, some making it a residence of James IV.. 
others assigning it to the Be^nt Murray; but tbe 
building bc^rs (Uite 1625, and Sir Robert Gordon, in hia 
History of the Earldom of Sutherland^ says that in 1524 
the Clan Chattan went ' to ane hous which he [the Earl] 
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